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PREFATORY    NOTICE, 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  son  of  the   Honour- 
able Stephen  Longfellow,  was  born  at  Portland,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  United  States,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1807.     In 
1825  he  graduated  with  distinguished  honours  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick  :  he  had  entered  this  college  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.     The  profession  contemplated  by  or  for  him  was 
tliat  of  the  law,  and  he  received  some  training  accordingly 
in  his  father's  office.     Even  before  this,  while  still  an  under- 
graduate at  college,  he  had  frequently  sent  contributions  of 
verse  to  the    United  States'  Literary  Gazette  :  some  of  his 
writings  in    this  journal   are    reprinted  in  tlie   Voices  of  the 
yV'iV/^/,  published  in  1839.     After  a  while  he  found  that  his 
literary  was  decidedly  stronger  than  his  legal  bent  ;  and  he 
aimed    at  re-entering  Bowdoin  College   in  the  character  of 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  for  which  a  chair  had  newly 
been  established  there.     With  a  view  to  qualifying  for  this 
honourable  post,  he  made  his  first  tour  in  Europe,  lasting 
three  years.     He  passed  through  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  England.     This  trip  both  charmed  and 
impressed  him  greatly,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  prose  tale, 
of  sentiment,  Hyperion,  as  well  as  from  several  of  his  poems. 
Lideed,  \ve  see   thoughout   his  writings  the  man  who  has 
glanced  over  many  races  and  regions,  and  many  epochs  too  ; 
and  the  evenness  of  culture  and  of  receptivity  is  one  of  his 
more  prominent  characteristics,  and  might  somewhat  dero- 
gate from  his  standing  as  a  national  poet  in  America,  wc:  : 
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it  not  that  he  has  HidiOathd,  and  in  a  less  degree  Evdn^eiifii, 
and  yet  other  single  works,  whereon  to  rest  his  claims  for 
consideration  in  that  line. 

Longfellow  returned  to  America  in  1829,  and  entered  on 
the  duties  of  the  professorship  to  which  he  had  received  the 
appointment.  He  became  also  a  frequent  contributor  of 
biograpical  articles  and  literary  critiques  to  the  North 
Ameyican  Reviciv.  His  first  volume  was  a  translation  of 
the  Coplas  of  Jorge  Manrique,  preceded  by  an  Essay  on 
Spanish  Poetry,  in  i8jj.  On  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Ticknor  in  1835,  Longfellow  passed  from  Bowdoin  College 
to  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
Harvard  University.  This  removal  was  again  preceded  by 
a  visit  to  Europe  :  he  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  Northern  Germany,  and  familiarized 
himself  with  the  Scandinavian  tongues  and  literature.  In 
the  Autumn  of  1836  he  was  back  in  America  ;  and  since 
then  continued  residing  at  Cambridge,  Massachussetls,  up  to 
1854,  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  with 
the  interval  of  another  short  tour  in  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health  in  1842.  A  further  visit  to  England,  Italy,  &c., 
terminated  towards  1870.  In  1854  the  poet,  then  a  man  of 
renown  widely  diffused  over  both  hemispheres,  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  settled  down  near  Boston  with  his  family, 
surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  literary  and  other  friends  ; 
highly  and  deservedly  esteemed,  not  only  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, but  for  his  honourable,  straightforward,  and  unaffected 
character. 

Mr.  Longfellow  was  twice  married,  and  survived  his  second 
wife.  A  deplorable  calamity  brought  his  first  marriage  to  a 
conclusion  ;  his  wife  having  been  burned  to  death  through 
her  clothes  catching  fire  as  she  was  using  lighted  sealing- 
wax.     This  occurred  in  1861. 

Besides  what  has  been  said,  and  what  the  present  volume 
shows,  of  the  scfiuence  of  Longfellow's  writings,  the  following 
details  may  he  noted.  The  prose  work  Oiitrentcr  was  pub-  ) 
lished  in  1835,  and  the  tale  of  Kavauai^Ii  in  1849;  the  im- 
portant translation  of  Dante's  Connncdia  in  1867  ;  the  Nnu 
England  Tragedies  in  i868.  The  translation  from  Dante  is 
in  blank  verse,  and  of  very  uncommon  merit  in  point  of 
faithfulness,  admitting  few  departures  from  direct  word-for- 
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word  rendering.  The  illustrative  matter  appended  to  it 
comes  from  a  wide  area  of  selection,  and  is  both  valuable  and 
attractive.  The  New  England  Tt-agcdies  have  not  been 
received  with  such  an  amount  of  favour  as  to  suggest  that 
they  will  eventually  rank  among  the  author's  most  popular 
works.  By  his  own  avowal  he  wrote  these  dramas  "  for  the 
moral  that  they  teach  "  ;  a  very  imprudent  enterprise  for  a 
veteran  writer,  who  might  be  reckoned  upon  to  know  that 
morals  do  not  make  tragedies,  and  that  good  intentions  serve 
as  pavement  to  some  other  place  than  the  Palace  of  Art.  In 
addition  to  his  own  original  or  translated  works,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has  been  engaged  in  some  undertakings  of  editorship 
or  compilation.  Thus,  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Felton, 
he  produced,  in  184  5,  Tlie  Poets  ami  Poet?y  of  Europe,  with 
IntroductioJis  and  Biographical  Notices ;  in  1846,  a  collection 
of  poems  from  various  sources,  named  T/ie  IVai/j  and  in 
1847,  another.  The  Estray.  Hiawatha,hes\dQ?,  a.x\y  number 
of  translations  into  modern  languages  has  been  turned  into 
Latin  by  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  (published  in  1862)  ;  it 
was  also  made  the  subject  of  musical  treatment  at  Coveni 
Garden  in  i86r. 

Could  contemporary  popularity  pledge  posterity  for  fame, 
Longfellow  would  be  secure.  If  we  exclude  Mr  Tupper 
(and  even  his  great  diffusion  is,  I  suppose,  much  more  local 
when  closely  scanned),  Longfellow  must  have  been,  among 
English-speaking  people,  the  most  widely-read  poet,  by  far, 
living  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Indeed,  save 
Tennyson,  he  can  have  had  no  even  distant  rival  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  number  of  Longfellow's  readers,  in  America, 
England,  and  the  English  colonies,  must  have  greatly  e.x- 
ceeded  Tennyson's,  and  his  proportional  superiority,  in  point 
of  translations  and  of  the  foreign  readers  thereby  accruing, 
will  have  been  even  larger.  But  all  this  counts  for  little  in 
the  reckoning  with  posterity  ;  for  that  purpose,  what  we  have 
to  look  to  is  the  actual  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  groi/nds 
upon  which  this  vast  immediate  popularity  has  rested. 

Perhaps  the  main  constituent  of  Longfellow  as  a  poetical 
writer  is  intelligence.  I  mean  "  intelligence''  in  the  current 
semi-technical  sense  wherein  that  word  is  used— as  we  speak 
of  the  "intelligence"  of  the  age,  or  of  "the  intelligent 
classes,"  or  "  intelligent  working-man.''     Intelligence  in  this 
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sense  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  "  intellect  "  in  a  more 
abstract  or  exalted  application  of  the  term  :  the  most 
"  intelligent"  man  is  not  necessarily  the  most  "  intellectual  " 
—  still  less,  the  greatest  for  the  higher  purposes  of  the  poetic 
or  other  noble  art.  This  intelligence  is  a  certain  openness 
to  information  of  all  sorts,  and  a  readiness  at  turning  it  to 
practical  account  ;  a  workmanlike  knowledge  and  mastery  of 
all  kinds  of  mental  tools  ;  in  especial,  a  great  susceptibility 
to  '"'the  spirit  of  the  age."  It  presupposes  considerable 
culture  co-related  to  its  own  direct  objects  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Longfellow,  this  culture  is  both  solid  and  spacious. 
He  is  in  a  high  sense  a  literary  man  ;  and  next,  a  literary 
artist  ;  and  thirdly,  a  literary  artist  in  the  domain  of  poetry. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  his  art  is  of  the  intensest 
kind  or  most  magical  potency  ;  but  it  is  art,  and  imbues 
whatever  he  performs.  In  so  far  as  a  literary  artist  in  poetry 
is  a  poet,  Longfellow  is  a  poet,  and  should  (to  the  silencing 
of  all  debates  and  demurs)  be  freely  confessed  and  hand- 
somely installed  as  such.  How  far  he  is  a  poet  in  a  further 
sense  than  this  remains  to  be  determined. 

Having  thus  summarily  considered  "  the  actual  quality  of 
the  work  "  as  derived  from  the  endowments  of  the  worker,  I 
next  proceed  to  "  the  grounds  upon  which  the  vast  popularity 
of  the  poems  has  rested.''  One  main  and  in  itself  all-sufft- 
cient  ground  has  just  been  stated  :  that  the  sort  of  intelligence 
of  which  Longfellow  is  so  conspicuous  an  example  includes 
pre-eminently  "  a  great  susceptibility  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.' 
The  man  who  meets  the  spirit  of  the  age  halfway  will  be  met 
halfway  by  that  ;  will  be  adopted  as  a  favourite  child,  and 
warmly  reposited  in  tlic  heart.  Such  has  been  the  case  with 
Longfellow.  In  sentiment,  in  perception,  in  culture,  in 
selection,  in  utterance,  he  represents,  with  adequate  and 
even  influential,  but  not  overwhelming,  force,  the  tendencies 
and  adaptabilities  of  the  time  ;  he  is  a  good  type  of  the 
"  bettermost,"  not  the  exceptionally  very  best,  minds  of  the 
central  or  later-central  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and, 
having  the  gift  of  persuasive  speech  and  accomplished  art,  he 
can  enlist  the  sympathies  of  readers  who  approach  his  own 
level  of  intelligence,  and  can  dominate  a  numberless  multi- 
tude of  those  who  belong  to  lower  planes,  but  who  share  none 
the  less  his  own  general  conceptions  and  aspirations.     He  is 
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like  a  wide-spreading  tree  on  the  top  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  to 
which  the  lines  of  all  trees  lower  down,  point,  and  converge, 
and  of  which  the  shadow  rests  upon  them  with  kindly 
proximity  and  protection.  This  is  popularity.  The  question 
whether  the  popularity  wi':l  be  prolonged  into  enduring  fame 
is  much  the  same  as  the  question  in  what  degree  the  spirit  of 
our  own  age  will  be  operative  in  time  to  come.  As  long  as 
It  is  operative,  the  same  relation  between  Longfellow  and  the 
public  of  poetic  readers  will  subsist  :  when  it  declines,  his 
influence  will  also  wane,  unless  some  other  and  super-eminent 
qualities  are  his,  appealing  to  that  which  is  permanent  in 
man,  and  not  transitional  as  one  gc  ji-ation  yields  its  place 
to  another. 

The  poetic  performances  of  Loiigfellow  may  perhaps  be 
distinguished  into  three  categories.  In  tl  -^  first  of  these 
there  is  a  certain  pretence — an  inflation  of  mind,  an  over- 
strained ad  capiandiim  use  of  temporary  catch-words  or 
figure-heads  of  thought  and  sentiment — an  essentially  false 
note  predestined  to  be  found  out  in  the  long  run.  Excelsior 
appears  to  me  to  be  prominently  one  of  these.  They  will 
not  only  not  be  enduringly  admired,  but  will  be  rejected 
with  some  degree  of  angry  irritation.  The  second  class 
includes  the  great  bulk  of  his  writing.  It  is  good  enough 
for  its  time  and  its  public,  and  is  even  within  limits  good 
intrinsically  ;  but  has  not  any  such  powerful  vital  stamina  as 
to  survive  chance  and  change,  the  perpetual  flux  of  things,- - 
it  is  not  of  the  stuff  to  remain  a  fixed  quantity  when  so  much 
else,  in  mind  and  matter,  shall  have  altered.  The  third  class 
includes  some  small  compositions  here  and  there,  and  in 
especial  the  two  long  poems,  Evangeline  and  Hiawatha, 
published  respectively  in  1847  and  1855.  These,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  are  works  made  for  posterity  and  for  permanence. 
Evangeline,  whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings  and  blemishes, 
takes  so  powerful  a  hold  of  the  feelings  that  the  fate  which 
would  at  last  merge  it  in  oblivion  could  only  be  a  very  hard 
and  even  perverse  one.  Who  that  has  read  it  has  ever 
forgotten  it  ?  or  in  whose  memory  does  it  rest  as  other  than 
a  long-drawn  sweetness  and  sadness,  that  has  become  a  por- 
tion, and  a  purifying  portion,  of  the  experiences  of  the  heart? 
Hiawatha  has  a  different  claim.  It  is  a  work  sui  generis, 
and  alone  ;  moreover,  manly,  interesting,  and  a  choice  and 
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difficult  piece  of  execution,  without  strain  or  parade.  The 
native  American  legends  and  aboriginal  tone  of  thought  have 
to  be  preserved  in  some  form  or  other,  as  a  matter  of  natural 
and  national  necessity  :  they  are  here  compactly  preserved 
in  a  good  poem,  the  work  of  a  skilled  artist.  Were  there  a 
better  poem  than  Hiaivatha  forthcoming  for  the  particular 
purpose,  the  fate  of  this  work  would  be  remitted  to  casuality. 
But  it  is  the  first,  may  be  the  last  of  any  distinguished  value, 
and  is  amply  fine  enough  to  endure.  I  can  hardly  imagine 
it  superseded  ;  nor,  until  superseded,  overlooked. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  Long- 
fellow has  impressed  himself  upon  the  time,  or  qualified  for 
posterity,  as  the  American  poet  par  excellence.  I  do  not 
think  he  has.  Hiaivatha  will  live  as  the  poem  of  the 
American  native  tribes,  not  as  the  poem  of  America  ; 
Evans^cline  will  live  as  an  idyll  of  the  heart  associated  with 
American  scenery  in  close-linked  intercommunion,  but  also 
not  as  an  absolutely  national  and  typical  work  :  and  the 
other  compositions  of  Longfellow  having  claims  of  the  same 
order  appear  to  be  in  full  measure  subject  to  the  chances 
of  "natural  selection  in  the  struggle  for  hfe."  The  real 
American  poet  is  a  man  enormously  greater  than  Longfellow 
or  any  other  of  his  poetic  compatriots— Walt  Whitman. 

W.  M.  ROSSETTI. 


P.S.,  1SS2.— The  above  notice,  written  in  or  about  1870, 
10  reprinted  with  scarcely  any  variation.  Mr,  Longfellow  died 
on  tlie  24th  of  March,  1882. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

HYrouTo^l Students  of  AlcalA. 

Silxios"'"^""}      ••■•••  Grntlenuno/Madrirl. 

The  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

A  Cardinal.  "*^ 

Beltran  Criizado Count  of  the  Gipstti. 

Bartolome  Roman A  young  Gipsy. 

The  Padre  Ci'Ra  of  Guadarrama. 

Pedro  Crespo Alcalde. 

Pancho Alguacil. 

Francisco ,     .     .     ,  Lara's  Serr'ant. 

Chispa I'ictorian's  Sen'ant. 

Baltasar Innkeeper. 

Preciosa      . A  Gipsy  Girl. 

Angelica A  poor  Girl. 

Martina     ,     .     , The  Padre  Curtis  Niece. 

Dolores      , Preciosa! s  Maid. 

Gipsies.  Musicians,  &'c. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— T'-ii?  Count  OF  Lara's  f^awiJ^rj.     Night.    7)1^  Count 
in  his  dressing-gown,  smoking,  and  conversing  with  DON  Carlos. 

Lara.  You  were  not  at  the  play  to-night,  Don  Carlos  | 
How  happened  it  ? 

Don  C.  I  had  engagements  elsewhere. 

Pray  who  was  there  ? 

Lara.  Why,  all  the  town  and  court. 

The  house  was  crowded  ;  and  the  busy  fans 
Among  the  gaily  dressed  and  perfumed  ladies 
Fluttered  like  butterflies  among  the  flowers. 
There  was  the  Countess  of  Medina  Celi ; 
The  Goblin  Lady  with  her  Phantom  Lover, 
Her  Lindo  Don  Diego ;  Dona  Sol, 
And  Dona  Serafina,  and  her  cousint, 
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Don  C.  Wliat  was  the  play? 

Lara.  It  was  a  dull  affair; 

One  of  those  comedies  in  which  you  see, 
As  Lope  says,*  the  history  of  the  world 
I'loughl  down  from  Genesis  to  the  Day  of  Judgment 
'llicre  were  time  duel,  fnught  in  llie  (ust  act, 
']  Inee  gentlemen  rccei\  iul;  deadly  wounds, 
Laying  iJieir  hands  u]ion  ll.eir  hearts,  and  saying, 
"  Oil,  Lam  -tkad  !"  a  lover  in  a  closet, 
An  old  hidalgo,  and  a  gay  Don  Juan, 
A  Dona  Inez  witli  a  Mack  mantilla, 
I'ollowed  at  tuiiiglit  hy  an  unknown  lover, 
\Vho  looks  iiUentJy  where  he  knows  slie'is  iiot ! 

JX"t  C.   Of  course  the  I'reciosa  danced  to-nightl 

Lara.  And  never  better.     Every  footstep  fell 
As  lightly  as  a  sunljeam  on  the  water. 
1  think  the  girl  extremely  beautiful. 

Don  C.  Almost  beyond  the  privilege  of  woman? 
I  saw  her  in  the  Prada  yesterday. 
Jler  step  was  royal, — (pieen-like, — and  her  face 
As  beautiful  as  a  .saint's  in  Paradise. 

I^ara.  May  not  a  saint  fall  from  her  Paradise, 
And  be  no  more  a  .saint  ? 

DonC.  Wliy  do  you  ask? 

Lara.   Because  T  have  heard  it  said  this  angel  fellj 
And,  though  she  is  a  \irgin  outwardly, 
\Vithin  she  is  a  sinner;  like  those  |)a'nels 
Of  doors  and  altar-pieces  the  old  monks 
Painted  in  convent.s,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
On  the  outside,  and  on  the  inside  Venus! 

Don  C.  You  do  her  wrong  ;  indeed,  you  do  her  wrong  I 
She  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  fair. 

^    Lara.    I  low  credulous  you  a;e  !     Why,  look  vou,  fri^ead', 
'I'here's  not  a  virtuous  woman  in  Madrid, 
III  this  whole  city!     And  would  you  i)ersuade  mc 
'i^liat  a  mere  dancing-girl,  who  shows  herself. 
Nightly,  jialf-naked,  on  the  stage,  for  money. 
And  with  volujituous  motions  fires  the  blood 
Of  inconsiderate  youth,  is  to  be  held 
A  m>juel  for  her  \irlue? 

L'oit  C.  \'uu  forget 

She  is  a  (Jipsy  girl. 

Lara.  And  therefore  won 

The  easier. 

Don  C.         Nay,  not  to  be  won  at  rdl ! 
'\  he  only  virtue  that  a  Clipsy  prizes 
L  chastity.     That  is  her  only  virtue. 
Dearer  than  hfe  she  holds  it.     I  remember 

J         *      A  "  ^  *  colera 

at  ofi  Cspaflot  senUdo  ne  se  i<!mpla, 

•mo  le  representan  en  dos  boras 

b«»««  •!  bnal  juicio  desde  el  Qints\9,"--Lil//  U  ltg» 
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A  Gipsy  woman,  a  vile,  shameless  bawd, 
"Whose  craft  was  to  betray  the  young  and  fair ; 
And  yet  this  woman  was  above  all  bribes. 
And  when  a  noble  lord,  touched  by  her  beauty, 
The  wild  and  wizard  beauty  of  her  race, 
Offered  her  gold  to  be  what  she  made  others, 
She  turned  upon  him,  with  a  look  of  scorn, 
And  smote  liim  in  the  face ! 

Lara.    ''  And  does  that  prove 

Tliat  Preciosa  is  above  suspicion? 

Don  C.   It  jiroves  a  nobleman  may  l)e  repulsed 
When  he  thinks  conquest  easy.      I  believe 
That  woman,  in  her  deepest  degradation. 
Holds  something  sacred,  something  undefiled. 
Some  jiledge  and  keeiisakeof  her  higher  nature, 
And,  like  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  retains 
Some  quenchless  gleam  of  the  celestial  light ! 

Lara.   Yet  Preciosa  would  have  taken  the  gold. 

Doll  C.  [rising).   I  do  not  think  so. 

Lara.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

But  why  this  haste?     Stay  yet  a  little  longer. 
And  light  the  battles  of  your  Dulcinea. 

Don  C.  'Tis  late.     I  must  begone,  for  if  I  stay 
You  will  not  be  persuaded,  ' 

Lara.  Yes ;  persuade  me. 

Don  C.   No  one  so  deaf  as  he  who  will  not  hear  ! 

L^ara.   No  one  so  blind  as  he  who  will  not  see ! 

Don  C.  And  so  good  night.    I  wish  you  pleasant  'lie.ims, 
And  greater  faith  in  woman.  f/'.'.v//. 

iMra.  Creator  faith ! 

I  have  the  greatest  failh  ;  for  I  belie\c 
Victorian  is  her  lover.      I  believe 
That  I  shall  be  to-morrow  ;  and  thereafter 
Another,  and  another,  and  another. 
Chasing  each  other  through  her  zodiac, 
As  Taurus  chases  Aries. 

{Enter  Francisco  7oiih  a  cas,W-t.) 
Well,  Francisco, 
What  speed  with  Preciosa? 

Fran.  -None,  my  lord. 

She  sends  your  jewels  back,  and  bids  me  tell  you 
She  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  your  gold. 

Lara.   Then  I  will  try  some  other  way  to  win  her. 
Pmy  dost  thcu  know  Victorian? 

I'ran.  Yes,  my  lord  ; 

I  saw  him  at  the  jeweller's  to-day. 

Lara.  What  was  he  doing  there? 

Fran.  I  saw  him  buy 

A  golden  ring  that  had  a  ruby  in  it. 

Lara.   Was  there  another  like  ii  ? 

Fran.  One  so  like  H 

I  could  not  choose  between  theui. 
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I.ara.  It  is  well. 

To-morrow  motliing  bring  that  ring  to  me. 
t)i)  not  forget.     Now  light  nic  to  my  hed.  \Exctiut. 

Scene  II. — A  slreelin  Madrid.     Eittcf  <Z\\\%V\,follini<ed  by  Mil- 
skiaiis,  'with  a  bagpipe,  guitars,  and  other  i'lstniments. 

Chisfia,  Abemuncio  Satanas!*  and  a  plague  on  all  lovers  who 
timble  about  at  night,  drinking  tlic  elements,  inste.ad  of  sleeping 
Quietly  in  their  beds.  Every  dead  man  to  his  ''emetery,  say  I  ; 
and  every  friar  to  his  monastery.  Now,  here's  my  master,  Vic- 
torian, yesterday  a  cow-keqier,  and  to-day  a  gentleman  ;  yesterday 
a  student,  and  to-day  a  lover;  and  I  must  be  uji  later  than  the  night- 
ingale, for  as  the  abbrt  sings  so  must  the  sacristan  respond.  God 
grant  he  may  soon  be  married,  for  then  shall  all  this  serenading 
cease.  Ay,  marry  !  marry !  marry !  Mother,  what  does  marry 
mean?  It  means  to  spin,  to  bear  children,  and  to  weep,  mydaughter\ 
And,  of  a  truth,  there  is  something  more  in  matrimony  than  the 
wedding-ring.  ( To  the  Musicians.)  And  now,  gentlemen.  Pax 
vobiscum !  as  t'.ie  ass  said  to  the  cibbages.  Pray  walk  this  way; 
and  don't  hang  down  your  heads.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  have  an  old 
father  and  a  ragged  shirt.  Now  look  you,  you  are  gentlemen  who 
lead  the  life  of  crickets;  you  enjoy  h  mger  by  day  and  noise  by 
night.  Yet,  I  beseech  you,  for  this  once  be  not  loud,  but  pathetic; 
for  it  is  a  serenade  to  a  damsel  in  bed,  and  not  to  tlie  Man  in  the 
Moon.  Your  oliject  is  not  to  arouse  and  terrify,  Ijut  to  soothe  and 
bring  lulling  dreams.  Therefore,  each  shall  not  play  upon  hii 
instrument  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  the  universe,  but  gently, 
■\nd  with  a  certain  modesty,  according  with  the  others.  Pray  ho\» 
,  lay  I  call  thy  name,  friend? 

First  Miis.     Cleronimo  Gil,  at  your  sen'ice. 

Chispa.  Every  tub  smells  of  the  wine  that  is  in  it.  Pray,  Gero- 
nimo,  is  not  Saturday  an  unpleasant  day  with  thee  ? 

First  Mus.   Why  so? 

Chispa.  Because  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Saturday  is  an  un- 
pleasant day  with  those  who  have  but  one  shirt.  Moreover,  I  ha\e 
seen  thee  at  the  tavern,  and  if  thou  canst  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst 
drink,  I  should  like  to  hunt  hares  with  thee.  What  instmment  \r 
that  ? 

First  Mus.   An  Aragonese  bagpipe. 

Chispa.  Pray  art  thou  related  to  the  bagpiper  of  Bujalance,  who 
»sked  a  maravcdi  for  playing,  and  ten  for  leaving  off? 

First  Mus.  No,  your  honour. 

Chispa.  I  am  glad  of  it.     What  other  instruments  have  we? 

Second  atsd  Third  Mus.   We  piay  the  banduiri.i., 

Chispa.  A  pleasing  instrament.     And  thou? 

Fourth  Mus    The  fife. 

Chispa.  I  like  it;  it  has  a  cheerful,  so  J- ?tirrng  sound,  that  soars 
up  to  my  lady's  window  like  the  song  ol  a  s^vvallow.  And  you 
Others  ?  . 

•  "  Digo,  Sefiora,  respondid  Sarcho,  Ic  que  tengo  dicho,  que  QO  jos  azotes 
•bemuncio.  Abernuiicio,  habeis  de  decir,  Sancho.  y  no  como  decis.  d^o  el 
Ouque."— Z>^«  Qutx  te.  Part  II..  chap   35. 
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Other  Miis,  We  are  the  singers,  please  your  honour. 

Chispa.  You  are  too  many.  Do  yoa  think  we  are  going  to  sing 
mass  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova?  Four  men  can  make  but  little 
ise  of  one  shoe,  and  I  see  not  how  you  can  all  sing  in  one  song. 
But  follow  me  along  the  garden  wall.  That  is  the  way  my  masiLi 
climbs  to  the  lady's  window.  It  is  by  the  Vicar's  skirts  that  the 
devil  climbs  into  the  belfry.     Come,  follow  mc,  and  make  no  noise. 

\Excun(, 

Scene  III.— Preciosa's  chamber.    She  stands  at  the  open  wimluw. 

Free.  How  slowly  through  the  lilac-scented  air 
Descends  the  tranquil  moon  !     Like  thistle-down 
The  vapoury  clouds  float  in  the  peaceful  sky  ; 
And  sweetly  from  yon  hollow  vaults  of  shade 
The  nightingales  breathe  out  their  souls  in  song. 
And  hark  !  what  songs  of  love,  what  soul-like  sounds. 
Answer  them  from  below ! 

Serenade. 

Wind  of  the  summer  night ! 

Where  yonder  woodbine  creeps, 
Fold,  fold  ihy  pinions  light ! 

She  sleeps! 
My  lady  sleeps! 

Sleeps ! 

Dreams  of  the  summer  night' 
Tell  her  her  lover  keeps 

Watch  !  while  in  slumbers  light 
She  sleeps  ! 

My  lady  sleeps! 
Sleeps ! 


Stars  of  the  summer  night ! 

P'ar  in  yon  azure  deeps, 
Hide,  hide  your  golden  light ! 

She  sleeps  I 
My  lady  sleeps ! 

Sleep;  ! 

Moon  of  the  summer  night! 

Far  down  yon  western  steeps, 
Sink,  sink  in  silver  light ! 

She  sleeps ! 
My  lady  sleeps! 

Sleeps  I 


(Enter  Victorian  by  the  balcony}) 

Vict.   Poor  little  dove !     Thou  tremblest  like  a  leaf? 

Prec.   I  am  so  frightened  !     'Tis  for  thee  I  tremble! 
I  hate  to  have  thee  cHmb  that  wall  by  night ! 
Did  no  one  see  thee? 

Vict.  None,  my  lo\'e,  but  thou. 

Prec.   'Tis  very  dangerous ;  and  when  tliou  art  gone 
I  chide  myself  for  letting  thee  come  here 
Thus  stealthily  by  night.     Where  hast  thou  been? 
Since  yesterday  I  have  no  news  from  thee. 

Vict.   Since  yesterday  I've  been  in  Alcala. 
Ere  long  the  time  will  come,  sweet  Preciosa, 
When  that  dull  distance  shall  no  more  divide  us: 
And  I  no  more  shall  scale  thy  wall  by  night 
To  steal  a  kiss  from  thee,  as  I  do  now. 

Prec.  An  honest  thief,  to  steal  but  what  thou  givest. 

Vict.  And  we  shall  sit  together  unmolested. 
And  words  of  true  love  pass  from  tongue  to  tongue. 
As  singing  birds  from  one  bough  to  another. 

Prec.   That  were  a  life  indeed  to  make  time  envious! 
I  knew  that  thou  wouldst  visit  me  to-night. 
I  saw  thee  at  the  play. 

Vict,  Sweet  child  of  air  J 
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Never  did  I  behold  thee  so  attired 

And  garmented  in  beauty  as  to-night ! 

What  hast  thou  done  to  make  thee  look  so  fair? 

Prec.  Am  I  not  always  fair? 

Vict.  Ay,  and  so  faif 

That  I  am  jealous  of  all  eyes  that  see  thee^ 
And  wish  that  they  were  blind. 

Prfc.  I  heed  them  not  ; 

VVlien  tiiou  art  present,  I  see  none  but  thee  ! 

]'iit.  There's  notliing  fair  nor  beautiful,  but  takes 
Something  from  thee,  that  makes  it  l)eautiful. 

Prec.  And  yet  thou  leavest  me  for  those  dusty  books. 

Vict.   Thou  comest  lietween  me  and  those  books  too  often". 
I  see  tiiy  face  in  everything  I  see ! 
The  paintings  in  the  chapel  wear  thy  looks, 
Tlie  canticles  are  changed  to  sarabands. 
And  with  the  learned  doctors  of  the  schools 
I  see  thee  dance  cachuchas. 

Prec.  In  good  sootli, 

I  dance  with  learned  doctors  of  the  schools 
To-mon^ow  morning. 

Vict.   And  with  wliom,  I  pray? 

Prec.   A  grave  and  reverend  Cardinal,  and  his  Grace 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Vict.  What  mad  jest 

Is  this? 

Prec.   It  is  no  jest;  indeed  it  is  not. 

Vict.   Prithee  explain  thyself 
^  Prec.  Why,  simply  thus. 

Thou  knowest  the  Pope  has  sent  here  into  Spain 
To  put  a  stop  to  dances  on  the  stage. 

Vict.   I  have  heard  it  whispered. 

Prec.  Now  the  Cardinal, 

Wiio  for  this  pui-pose  comes,  would  fain  behold 
With  his  own  eyes  these  dances;  and  the  Archbishop 
Has  sent  for  me 

Vict.  That  thou  mayest  dance  before  them ! 

Now  viva  la  cacluicha  !     It  will  breathe 
The  fire  (  f  youtli  into  these  gray  old  men! 
'Twill  be  tliy  proudest  conquest! 

Prec.  Saving  one. 

And  )Lt  I  Icar  these  dances  will  be  stopped, 
And  I'rcciosa  be  once  more  a  beggar. 

Vict.  The  sweetest  beggar  that  e'er  asked  for  alms  j 
With  such  1  eseeching  eyes,  that  wlicn  I  saw  lliee 
I  gave  my  heart  away  ! 

/  rci.  •  Dost  thou  rcmcinl)cr 

When  first  we  met? 

Vut.  It  was  at  Cordova, 

In  the  cathedral  garden.     Thou  wa-l  sluing 
Under  the  orange  trees,  beside  a  fountain. 
Tree.  'Twas  Easter-Sunuay.  .  The  fuU- blossomed  trees 
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Filled  all  the  air  with  fragance  and  with  joy. 

The  priests  were  singing,  and  the  organ  sounded, 

And  then  anon  the  great  cathedral  bell. 

It  was  the  elevation  of  the  Most. 

We  both  of  us  fell  down  upon  our  knees, 

Under  the  oiange  boughs,  and  prayed  together. 

I  never  had  been  happy  till  that  moment. 

Vict.   Thou  blessed  angel ! 

Prcc.  And  when  thou  wa,  t  ^cne 

I  felt  an  aching  here.     I  did  not  speak 
To  any  one  that  day.     But  from  that  day 
Bartolome  grew  hateful  unto  me. 

Vict.  Remember  him  no  more.     Let  not  his  shadow 
Come  between  ihee  and  me.     Sweet  Preciosa! 
I  loved  thee  even  then,  thougli  1  was  silent! 

Prcc.    I  thought  I  ne'er  should  see  thy  face  again. 
Thy  farewell  had  a  sound  of  sorrow  in  it. 

Vict.  That  was  the  first  sound  in  the  song  of  love  ! 
Scarce  more  than  silence  is,  and  yet  a  sound. 
Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  the  strings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul. 
And  play  the  prelude  of  our  fate.     We  hear 
The  voice  prophetic,  and  are  not  alone. 

Prcc.  That  is  my  faith.    Dost  thou  believe  these  warv.ings? 

//':'.  .So  far  as  this.      Our  feelings  and  our  thoughts 
Tend  over  on,  and  rest  not  in  the  l^resenl. 
As  drops  of  rain  fail  into  some  dark  well, 
And  from  l)e!o\v  comes  a  scarce  audilile  sound, 
So  fall  our  thoughts  into  the  dark  Hereafter, 
And  their  mysterious  echo  reaches  us. 

Prcc.    I  have  felt  it  so,  but  found  no  words  to  say  itf 
I  cannot  reason  ;  I  can  only  feel ! 
Biit  thou  hast  language  for  all  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Thou  art  a  scholar;  and  sometimes  I  think 
We  cannot  walk  together  in  this  world  ! 
The  distance  that  divides  us  is  too  great ! 
Henceforth  thy  jiathway  lies  among  the  stars  ; 
I  must  not  hold  thee  back. 

Vict.  Thou  little  sceptic  I 

Dost  thou  still  doubt?     What  I  most  prize  in  woman 
Is  her  affections,  not  her  intellect  ! 
The  intellect  is  finite;  but  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted. 
Compaie  me  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth; 
What  am  I  ?     Why,  a  pigmy  among  giants  ! 
But  if  thou  lovest, — mark  me  !  I  say  hjvest. 
The  greatest  of  thy  sex  excels  thee  not ! 
The  world  of  the  affections  is  thy  world, 
Not  that  of  man's  ambition.      In  that  stillness 
Which  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy, 
Thou  sittest  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart, 
Feeding  its  flame.     The  element  of  fire 
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Is  pure.     It  cannot  change  nor  hide  its  nature. 
But  burns  as  brightly  in  a  Gipsy  camp 
As  in  a  palace  hall.     Art  thou  convinced? 

Pnr.   V'es,  that  I  love  thee,  as  the  good  love  heaven. 
But  not  that  I  am  worthy  of  that  heaven. 
How  shall  I  more  deserve  it  ? 

Vici.  Loving  more. 

Tree.  I  cannot  love  thee  more;  my  heart  is  full. 

Viet.   Then  let  it  overflow,  and  1  will  drink  it 
.\s  in  the  summer-time  the  thirsty  sands 
Drink  the  swift  waters  of  the  Manzanares, 
And  still  do  thirst  for  more. 

A  Watchman  (in  the  street).    Ave  Maria 
Turissima!     'Tis  midnight  and  serene  ! 

Viet.  Hear'st  thou  that  cry? 

Free.  It  is  a  hateful  sound, 

To  scare  thee  from  me ! 

Vict.  As  the  hunter's  horn 

Doth  scare  the  timid  stag,  or  bark  of  hounds 
The  moor-fowl  from  his  mate. 

Free.  Pray  do  not  go  ! 

Viet.   I  must  away  to  Alcala  to-night. 
Think  of  me  when  I  am  away. 

Free.  Fear  not ! 

I  have  no  thoughts  that  do  not  think  of  thee. 

Viet,  (giving  her  a  ring).     And  to  remind  thee  of  my  love, 
take  this; 
A  serpent,  emblem  of  Eternity; 
A  ruby, — say,  a  drop  of  my  heart's  blood. 

Free.  It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that  the  ruby 
Brings  gladness  to  the  wearer,  and  preserves 
The  heart  pure,  and,  if  laid  beneath  the  pillow, 
Drives  away  evil  dreams.     But  then,  alas ! 
It  was  a  serpent  tempted  Eve  to  sin. 

Viet.  What  convent  of  barefooted  Carmelites 
Taught  thee  so  much  theology-? 

Free,   (laying  her  hand  upon  his  month).  Hush!  hush! 
Good  night !  and  may  all  holy  angels  guard  thee  I 

Viet.   Good  night !  good  night !  Thou  art  my  guardian  angel ! 
1  have  no  other  saint  than  thou  to  pray  to ! 
(He  descends  by  the  bahony.) 
Free.   Take  care,  and  do  not  hurt  thee!    Art  thou  safe? 

Vict,  (frotn  the  garden).  Safe  as  my  love  for  thee  !    But  art 
thou  safe? 
Others  can  climb  a  balcony  by  moonlight 
As  well  as  I.     Pray  shut  thy  window  close ; 
I  am  jealous  of  the  perfumed  air  of  night 
ITiat  from  this  garden  climbs  to  kiss  thy  lips. 
Free,  (threnuing  dmcn  her  handkerchief ).     Thou  silly  child! 
take  this  to  blind  thine  eyes. 
It  is  my  benison ! 

Vict,  And  brings  to  m© 
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Sweet  fragrance  from  thy  lips,  as  the  soft  wind 
Wafts  to  the  out-bound  mariner  the  breath 
Of  the  beloved  land  he  leaves  behind. 

Free,   Make  not  thy  voyage  long. 

Vict.  To-morrow  night 

Shall  see  me  safe  returned.     Thou  art  the  star 
To  guide  me  to  an  anchorage.     Good  night ! 
My  beauteous  star  !     My  star  of  love,  good  night ! 

Tree.  Good  night ! 

Watchman  [at  a  distajicc).  Ave  Maria  Purissimal 

Scene  IV. — An  inn  on  the  road  to  Alcald.     Baltasak  asleep  on  a 
bench.     Enter  Cuispa. 

Chispa.  And  here  we  are,  half-way  to  Alcala,  between  cocks 
and  midnight.  Body  o'  me !  what  an  inn  this  is  !  The  lights  out, 
and  the  landlord  asleep.     Hola !  ancient  Baltasar ! 

Bal.  {waking).    Here  am  I. 

Chispa.  Yes,  there  you  are,  like  a  one-eyed  Alcalde  in  a  town 
without  inhabitants.     Bring  a  light,  and  let  me  have  supper, 

Bal.  Where  is  your  master? 

Chispa.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  him.  We  have  stopped 
a  moment  to  breathe  oui  horses;  and  if  he  chooses  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  open  air,  looking^  into  the  sky  as  one  who  hears  it 
rain,  that  does  not  satisfy  my  hunger,  you  know.  But  be  quick, 
for  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  every  man  stretches  his  legs  according  to 
the  length  of  his  coverlet.     What  have  we  here  ? 

Bal.  (setting  a  light  on  the  table).   Stewed  rabbit. 

Chispa  {eating).  Conscience  of  Portalegre !  Stewed  kitten,  you 
mean ! 

Bal.   And  a  pitcher  of  Pedro  Ximenes,  with  a  roasted  pear  in  it. 

Chispa  {drinking).  Ancient  Baltasar,  amigo  !  You  know  how 
to  cry  wine  and  sell  vinegar.  I  tell  you  this  is  nothing  but  Vino 
Tinto  of  La  Mancha,  with  a  tang  of  the  swine-skin. 

Bal.  I  swear  to  you,  by  Saint  Simon  and  Judas,  it  is  all  as  I  say. 

Chispa.  And  I  swear  to  you  by  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  that 
it  is  no  such  thing.  Moreover,  your  supper  is  like  the  hidalgo's 
dinner,  very  little  meat,  and  a  great  deal  of  table-cloth. 

Bal.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Chispa.  And  more  noise  than  nuts. 

Bal.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  must  have  your  joke.  Master  Chispa. 
But  shall  I  not  ask  Don  Victorian  in,  to  take  a  draught  of  the 
Pedro  Ximenes? 

Chispa.  No  ;  you  might  as  well  say,  "  Don't-you- want-some  ?" 
to  a  dead  man. 

Bal.  Why  does  he  go  so  often  to  Madrid  ? 

Chispa.  For  the  same  reason  that  he  eats  no  supper.  He  is  in 
love.     Were  you  ever  in  love,  Baltasar? 

Bal.  I  was  never  out  of  it,  good  Chispa.  It  has  been  the  torment 
of  my  life. 

Chispa.  What !  are  you  on  fire,  too,  old  haystack  ?  Why,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  put  you  out. 

Vici.  {^HkQiit),  Chispa! 
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Clinpa.  do  to  bed,  Pero  Grullo,  for  the  cocks  are  crowing. 
I'id.  Ea !  Chispa!  Cliispa; 

Chispa.   Ea  !  Sefior.     Come  with  me,  ancient  Baltasar,  and  hi  iii<; 
water  for  tlie  horses,     I  will  pay  for  the  supper  to-morrow. 

\Extiiiit. 

Scene  V.  — Victorian's chamhas  at  Akahi.   Hypolito  asUcp  in 
an  arm-chair.     He  awakes  slcnuly. 
Hyp.   I  must  have  been  asleep !  ay,  sound  asleep ! 
And  it  was  all  a  dream.     O  sleep,  sweet  sleep  1 
Whatever  form  lliou  takest,  thou  art  fair, 
Holding  unto  our  lips  thy  goblet  filled 
Out  of  Oblivion's  well,  a  healing  diaught! 
The  candles  have  burned  low  ;  it  must  be  late. 
Where  can  Victorian  be?     Like  Fray  Carrillo,* 
The  only  place  in  which  one  cannot  find  him 
Is  his  own  cell.      Here's  his  guitar,  that  seldom 
Feels  the  caresses  of  its  master's  hand. 
Open  thy  silent  lips,  sweet  instrument ! 
And  make  dull  midnight  merry  with  a  song. 
(I/e  p^lays  and  si  flip's.) 

Padre  Frnncisco ! ' 

Padre  Francisco ! 

What  do  you  w  aiu  of  I'adrs  Francisco? 

Here  is  a  pretty  young  maiden 

Who  wants  to  confess  her  sins  ! 

Open  the  door  and  let  her  come  in. 

I  will  shrive  her  from  every  sin. 

(v5'«/('r  Victorian.) 

f^/ri.   Padre  Hypolito!  Padre  Hypolito ! 

Hyp.   VVIiat  do  you  want  of  Padre  Hypolito? 

Viff.  Come,  shrive  me  straight  ;  for,  if  love  be  a  sin, 
I  am  tiie  greatest  sinner  that  doth  live. 
I  will  confess  the  sweetest  of  all  crimes, 
A  maiden  wooed  end  won. 

Hyp.  The  same  old  (ale 

Of  the  old  woman  in  the  cnimney  corner. 
Who,  while  the  pot  boils,  says,  "Come  here,  my  child; 
I  11  tell  thee  a  story  of  my  wedding-day." 

Fie/.  Nay,  listen,  for  my  heart  is  full ;  so  full 
That  I  must  speak. 

Hyp.  Alas  !  that  heart  of  thine 

Is  like  a  scene  in  the  old  play ,  the  curtain 
Rises  to  solemn  music,  and  lo !  enter 
The  eleven  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne  ! 

/Vc/.   Nay,  like  the  Sibyl's  volumes,  thou  sliould.st  sny  , 
Those  that  remained,  after  the  six  were  burned, 

*  The  allusion  here  is  lo  a  .Spanish  epigram. 

"  Siempre  Fray  Carrillo  eslas 
cansandonos  aca  fiiera; 
quicn  en  tu  cclda  esttivierii 
■^ara  no  verle  jamas  ! " 

Se/tl  dt  Faber.    Fiotesia.  No.  6i  b 
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i5eing  held  more  precious  than  the  nine  together, 
But  listen  to  my  t;  le.     Dost  thou  remember 
The  Gipsy  girl  we  saw  at  Cordova 
Dance  the  Romalis  in  the  market-place  ? 

Hyp.  Thou  meanest  Preciosa. 

Vict.  Ay,  the  same. 

Thou  knowest  how  her  image  haunted  me 
Long  after  we  returned  to  Alcala. 
She's  in  Madrid. 

Hyp.  I  kno\\-  it. 

Vict.  And  I'm  in  love. 

Hyp.   And  therefore  in  INLidrid  when  thou  shouldst  be 
In  Alcala. 

Vict.  O  pardon  me,  my  friend, 

If  I  so  long  have  kept  this  secret  from  thee ; 
But  silence  is  the  charm  that  guards  such  treasures. 
And,  if  a  word  be  spoken  ere  the  time, 
They  sink  again,  they  were  not  meant  for  us. 

Hyp.  Alas,  alas !  I  see  thou  art  in  love. 
Love  keeps  the  cold  out  better  than  a  cloak. 
It  serves  for  food  and  raiment.     Give  a  Spaniard 
Mis  mass,  his  olla,  and  his  Dona  Luisa, — 
Thou  knowest  the  proverb.     But  pray  tell  me,  lover, 
How  speeds  thy  wooing?     Is  the  maiden  coy? 
Write  her  a  song,  beginning  with  an  Ave  ; 
Sing  as  the  monk  sang  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

Ave!  cujns  colcein  dare 
Nee  centeuni eonnicniinrc 
Seifet  Sernpli  itndifl  .'* 

Vu:L  Piay  do  not  jest !      Diis  is  no  time  for  it! 
I  am  in  earnest ! 

Hyp.  Seriously  enamoured? 

What,  ho  !     The  Primus  of  great  Alcala 
ICiiamoured  of  a  Gipsy?     Tell  me  frankly, 
How  meanest  thou? 

Vict.  I  mean  it  honestly. 

IPyp.  Surely  thou  wilt  not  marry  her! 

Vict.  Why  not? 

Hyp.  She  was  betrothed  to  one  Bartolomc. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  a  young  Gipsy, 
Who  danced  with  her  at  Cordova. 

Vict.  They  (piarrellecl., 

And  so  the  matter  ended. 

Hyp.  But,  in  truth. 

Thou  wilt  not  marry  her. 

Vicl.  In  truth  I  will. 

The  angels  sang  in  heaven  when  .shj  was  born. 
She  is  a  preciousjewcl  I  have  found 
Among  the  filth  and  rubbisli  of  the  world. 
I'll  siunu  for  it  !  but  when  I  wear  it  here, 

■■'From  <»  iuonkisli  hymn  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  m  Sir  Alexander   L'loke 
EiSgoy  on  (he  Origin,  Progress,  and  Decline  qf  Rhyming  Latin  Verte  n.  109. 
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vSet  on  my  forehead  like  xhe  morning  star, 
The  world  may  wonder,  but  it  will  not  laugh. 

Hyp.  If  thou  wearest  nothing  else  upon  thy  forehead, 
'Twill  be,  indeed,  a  wonder. 

Vict.  Out  upon  thee, 

With  thy  unseasonable  jests!     Pray  tell  me, 
Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  world? 

Hyp.  Not  much. 

What,  think 'st  thou,  is  she  doing  at  tliis  moment ; 
Now,  while  we  speal:  of  her  ? 

Vict.  She  lies  asleep, 

And,  from  her  parted  lips,  her  gentle  breath 
Comes  like  the  fragrance  from  the  lips  of  flowers. 
Her  tender  limbs  are  still,  and  on  her  breast, 
The  cross  siie  prayed  to,  ere  she  fell  asleep, 
Rises  and  falls  with  the  soft  tide  of  dreams, 
Like  a  light  barge  safe  moored. 

Hyp.  ^S'hich  means  '•»  prose. 

She's  sleeping  with  her  mouth  a  little  open ! 

Vict.  O  would  I  had  the  old  magician's  glass 
To  see  her  as  she  lies  in  child-like  sleep  ! 

Hyp.  And  wouldst  thou  venture  ? 

Vtct.  Ay,  indeed,  I  would. 

Hyp.   Thou  art  courageous.     Hast  thou  e'er  rellecled 
How  much  lies  hidden  in  that  one  word,  iic7i.<i 

Vict.  Yes  ;  all  the  awful  mystery  of  Life! 
I  oft  have  thouglit,  my  dear  Ilypolito, 
That  could  we,  by  some  spell  of  magic,  change 
The  world  and  its  inhabitants  to  stone, 
In  the  same  attitudes  they  now  are  in, 
What  fearful  glances  downward  might  we  cast 
Into  the  hollow  chasms  of  human  life ! 
W'hat  groups  should  we  behold  about  the  death-bed, 
Putting  to  shame  the  group  of  Niobe ! 
What  joyful  welcomes,  and  what  sad  farewells  ! 
What  stony  tears  in  those  congealed  eyes ! 
What  visible  joy  or  anguish  in  those  cheeks ! 
What  bridal  pomps,  and  what  funereal  show.s  I 
What  foes,  like  gladiators,  fierce  and  struggling ! 
What  lovers  with  their  marble  lips  together  ! 

Hyp.  Ay,  there  it  is !  and,  if  I  were  in  love. 
Thai  is  the  very  point  I  most  should  dread. 
This  magic  glass,  these  magic  spells  of  thine, 
Might  tell  a  tale  were  better  left  untold. 
Yox  instance,  they  might  show  us  thy  fair  cousin, 
The  Lady  Violante,  bathed  in  tears 
Of  love  and  anger,  like  the  maid  of  Colchis, 
Whom  thou,  another  faithless  Argonaut, 
Having  won  that  golden  fleece,  a  woman's  love, 
Desertest  for  this  Glauce. 

Vi4:t.  Hold  thy  peace ! 

She  cares  not  for  me.    She  may  wed  another, 
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Or  go  into  a  convent,  and,  thus  dying, 
Marry  Achilles  in  the  FJysian  Fields. 
Hyp.  {rising).  And  so,  good  night!  Good  morning,  I  should  say 
( Clock  strikes  three. ) 
Hark  !  how  the  loud  and  ponderous  mace  of  Time 
Knocks  at  the  golden  portals  of  the  day! 
And  so,  once  more,  good  night!     We'll  speak  more  largely 
Of  Preciosa  when  we  meet  again. 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  the  magician,  Sleep, 
Sliall  show  her  to  thee,  in  his  magic  glass, 
In  all  her  loveliness.     Goodnight!  [Exit, 

Vict.  Good  night! 

But  not  to  bed  ;  for  I  must  read  awhile, 
[T/iro-iL's  himself  into  the  anit-chair  'lohich  lIvpoLiTo  has  left,  and 
lays  a  large  book  open  upon  his  knees. \ 
Must  read,  or  sit  in  reverie  and  watch 
The  changing  colour  of  the  waves  that  break 
Upon  the  idle  seashore  of  the  mind ! 
Visions  of  Fame  !  that  once  did  visit  me. 
Making  night  glorious  with  your  smile,  where  are  ye? 
Oh,  who  shall  give  me,  now  that  ye  are  gone, 
Juices  of  those  immortal  plants  that  bloom 
Upon  Olympus,  making  us  immortal? 
Or  teach  me  where  that  wondrous  mandrake  grow- 
Whose  magic  root,  torn  from  the  earth  with  groan; 
At  midnight  hour,  can  scare  the  fiends  away, 
And  make  the  mind  prolific  in  its  fancies? 
I  have  the  wish,  but  want  the  will,  to  act  ! 
Souls  of  great  men  departed  !     Ye  whose  words 
Have  come  to  light  from  the  swift  river  of  Time, 
Like  Roman  swords  found  in  the  Tagus'  bed, 
Where  is  the  strength  to  wield  the  arms  ye  bore  ? 
From  the  barred  visor  of  Antiquity 
Reflected  shines  the  eternal  light  of  Truth, 
As  from  a  mirror  !     All  the  means  of  action — 
The  shapeless  masses — the  materials — 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.     What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear. 
That  fire  is  geniu.s  !     The  rude  peasant  sits 
At  evening  in  his  smoky  cot,  and  draws 
With  charcoal  uncouth  figures  on  the  wall. 
The  son  of  genius  comes,  foot-sore  with  travel, 
And  begs  a  shelter  from  the  inclement  night. 
He  takes  the  charcoal  from  the  peasant's  hand. 
And  by  the  magic  of  his  touch  at  once 
Transfigured,  all  its  hidden  virtues  shine. 
And,  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  clown, 
It  gleams  a  diamond  !     Even  thus  transformed, 
Rude  popular  traditions  and  old  tales 
Shine  as  immortal  poems,  at  the  touch 
Of  some  poor  houseless,  liotielesi?  wandenng  Lard 
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Who  had  but  a  night's  lodging  for  his  pains. 

But  tlicic  arc  hrigliter  dreams  than  those  of  Fame, 

Wliicii  arc  the  iheanis  of  Love  !     Out  of  the  heart 

Rises  the  briglit  ideal  of  these  dreams, 

As  from  some  woodland  fount  a  spirit  rises, 

And  sinks  again  into  its  silent  deeps, 

I'.re  the  enamoured  knight  can  touch  her  robe  ! 

'Tis  this  ideal  that  the  soul  of  n\an. 

Like  the  enamoured  knight  beside  the  fminlniii, 

Waits  for  ujion  the  margin  of  Life's  strc.im  ; 

Waits  to  l)chold  her  rise  from  the  dark  waters, 

Clad  in  a  mortal  shape  !     Alas  !  how  many 

Must  wait  in  vain  !     The  stream  flows  evermore. 

But  from  its  silent  depths  no  spirit  rises  ! 

Yet  I,  born  under  a  propitious  star. 

Have  found  tlie  bright  ideal  of  my  dreams. 

Yes,  she  is  ever  with  me.      I  can  feel, 

Here,  as  I  sit  at  midnight  and  alone, 

Her  gentle  breathing  !  on  my  breast  can  feel 

The  j)ressure  of  her  head  !     God's  benison 

]\.est  ever  on  it  !     Close  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Sweet  Sleep  !  and  all  the  llowers  that  bloom  at  night 

With  balmy  lips  breathe  in  licr  cars  my  name  ! 

\Gradiially  sinks  ashv/.. 

ACT  II. 
SCRNE  T. —  Preciosa's  r-//«;///'<v.      Movuhig.      rRF.CIOSA  and 

Angki.ica. 

Prcc.  Whv  will  you  go  so  soon?     .Slay  yet  awliil;. 
The  ])()(jr  too  often  turn  away  indicard 
J'rom  hearts  that  shut  against  tliem  with  a  sound 
'J'hat  will  lie  heard  in  heaven.      I'ray,  tell  nie  nmre 
( )f  your  adversities.     Keep  nothing  from  me. 
What  is  your  landlord's  name  ? 

Aug.  The  Count  of  Lara. 

Prcc.  The  Count  of  Lara  ?     Oh,  beware  that  man  I 
Mistrust  his  pity, —  hold  no  parley  with  him  ! 
And  rather  die  an  outcast  in  the  streets 
Than  touch  his  gold. 

Aug.  You  know  him,  then  ! 

Prcc.  As  much 

As  any  woman  may,  and  yet  be  pure. 
As  you  would  keep  your  name  without  a  blemish, 
iSewarc  of  him. 

Atig.  Alas  !  what  can  I  do? 

1  cannot  choose  my  friends.     ]"ach  word  o(  kindness, 
Come  whence  it  may,  is  welcome  to  the  ]>oor. 

Prcc.   Make  me  your  friend.     A  girl  so  young  ami  fair 
Should  have  nc  frientis  but  those  ol  her  own  sex. 
What  is  youi  name? 

A-xg.  Angelica- 

Prfc  That  nan  c 
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Was  given  you,  that  you  might  be  an  angel 
To  her  who  bore  you  !     When  your  infant  smile 
Made  her  home  Paradise,  you  were  her  angel. 
Oh,  be  an  angel  still !     She  needs  that  smile. 
So  long  as  you  are  innocent,  fear  nothing. 
No  one  can  harm  you  !      ,'  am  a  poor  girl, 
Whom  chance  has  taken  from  ihe  pui)lic  streets. 
I  have  no  other  shieM  than  mine  own  virtue. 
Ihat  is  the  charm  wliich  Was  protected  me  ! 
Amid  a  thousuid  |ieriis,  I  have  worn  it 
Here  on  my  heart  !     It  i-;  my  guardian  angel. 
An^^.  {risina).     I  thank  you  (or  this  counsel,  dearest  'a»ly. 
J'rec,  Thank  me  by  following  it. 
Am^^.  Indeed  I  wilL   ■ 

JWr.   I'ray  do  nut  go.     T  have  much  more  to  say. 
A'lif.  My  mother  is  alone.     )  dare  not  leave  her. 
Pri'i.  Some  other  time,  then,  when  we  meet  agaiil, 
Vou  muit  not  go  away  with  words  alone. 

{Gives  hc>'  I  burse.) 
Take  this.     Would  it  were  more. 

Ait^.  I  thank  you,  lady. 

Free.  No  thanks.     To-morrow  come  to  me  again. 
I  dance  to-niglit, — perhaps  for  the  last  time. 
But  what  1  gain,  I  ]iromise  shall  be  yours, 
1  f  that  can  save  you  from  the  Count  of  Lara. 

An^.  Oh,  my  dear  lady!  how  shall  I  be  grateful 
For  so  much  kindness? 

free.  I  deserve  no  thanks. 

Thank  Heaven,  not  me. 

Atig.  Both  Heaven  and  you. 

Prec,  Farewell! 

Remember  that  you  come  again  to-morrow. 

Aug.  I  will.     And  may  the  blessed  Virgin  guard  you. 
And  all  good  angels,  [Exii. 

Free.  May  they  guard  thee  too. 

And  all  tlie  poor  ;  ior  they  have  need  of  angels. 
Now  bring  me,  dear  Dolores,  my  bas([uina, 
My  richest  maja  dress, — my  dancing  dress, 
And  my  most  precious  jewels!     Make  me  look 
Fairer  than  night  e'er  saw  me!     I've  a  prize 
To  win  this  day,  worthy  of  Preciosa! 

(/i;//«' Beltran  Cp.uzado.) 
Cruz.  Ave  Maria  1 
<  ruz.  Ave  Maria  ! 

/'ret.  O  God  !  my  evil  genius 

What  seekest  thou  here  to-day  ? 

Cruz.  Thyself,— my  child. 

Prec.   What  is  thy  will  with  me  ? 

Cruz.  Gold  !  gold  ! 

Prec.  I  gave  thee  yesterday  ;  I  have  no  more. 

Crux.  The  gold  of  the  Busn^, — give  me  his  gold 

Prec.  I  gave  the  last  in  charity  to-day. 

-  Crut,  That  is  a  foolish  lie, 
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Prec.  It  is  the  truth. 

Crin.   Curses  upon  thee!     Thou  art  not  my  childl 
Hast  thou  given  gold  away,  and  not  to  me ! 
Not  to  thy  father?     To  whom,  then? 

Prec.  To  one 

Who  needs  it  more. 

Cniz.  No  one  can  need  it  more. 

Prec.   Tliou  art  not  poor. 

Cruz.  What,  I,  who  h)rk  about 

In  dismal  suburbs  and  unwholesome  lanes  ; 
I,  who  am  housed  worse  than  the  galley  slave  ; 
I,  who  am  fed  worse  than  the  kennelled  hound  ; 
I,  who  am  clothed  in  rags, — Beltran  Cruzado, — 
Not  poor! 

Prec.         Thou  hast  a  stout  heart  and  strong  hands. 
Thou  canst  supply  thy  wants ;  what  wouldst  thou  more? 

Cruz.  The  gold  of  the  Busne!*  give  me  his  gold! 

Prec.  Beltran  Cruzado!  hear  me  once  for  all. 
I  speak  the  truth.     So  long  as  I  had  gold, 
I  gave  it  to  thee  freely,  at  all  times, 
Never  denied  thee  ;  never  had  a  wish, 
But  to  fulfil  thine  own.     Now  go  in  peace! 
Be  merciful,  be  patient,  and,  ere  long, 
Thou  shalt  have  more. 

Cruz.  And  if  I  have  it  not. 

Thou  shalt  no  longer  dwell  here  in  rich  chambers, 
Wear  silken  dresses,  feed  on  dainty  food, 
And  live  in  idleness  ;  but  go  with  me, 
Dance  the  Romalis  in  the  public  streets, 
And  wander  wild  again  o'er  field  and  fell  ; 
For  here  we  stay  not  long. 

Prec.  What!  march  again? 

Cruz.  Ay,  with  all  speed.     T  hate  the  crowded  townl 
I  cannot  breathe  shut  up  within  its  gates! 
Air, — I  want  air,  and  sunshine,  and  blue  sky, 
The  feeling  of  the  breeze  upon  my  face, 
The  feeling  of  the  turf  beneath  my  feet. 
And  no  walls  but  the  far-off  mountain  tops  ; 
Then  I  am  free  and  strong, — once  more  myself, 
Beltran  Cruzado,  Count  of  the  Caleslf 

Prec.  (iod  speed  thee  on  thy  march! — I  cannot  go. 

Cruz.  Remember  who  I  am,  and  who  thou  art! 
Be  silent  and  obey!     Vet  one  thing  more. 
Bartolome  Roman — - 

Prec.  {loith  eir.otion').         Oh,  I  beseech  thee! 
If  my  obedience  and  blameless  life. 
If  my  humility  and  meek  submission 
In  all  things  hitherto,  can  move  in  thee 

•  Biiin^  is  the  name  given  by  the  Gipsie";  to  all  who  are  not'of  their  race." 

\  The  Gipsies  call  themselves  Cales.    See  Borrow's  valuable  and  extremely  in. 

tcresting  work,  Tke2incali,or  an  -^rcount  <!f  tin  Gipsin  in  Spain.     LondonJ 

•841. 
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One  feeling  of  compassion  ;  if  thou  art 
Indeed  my  father,  and  canst  trace  in  me 
One  look  of  her  who  bore  me,  or  one  tons 
That  doth  remind  thee  of  her,  let  it  plead 
In  my  behalf,  who  am  a  feeble  girl, 
Too  feeble  to  resist,  and  do  not  force  me 
To  wed  that  man!     I  am  afraid  ot  him  I 
I  do  not  love  him!     On  my  knees  I  beg  ihee 
'i  o  use  no  violence,  nor  do  in  haste 
What  cannot  be  undone! 

Critz.  O  child,  child,  child! 

Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  secret,  as  a  bird 
Betrays  her  nest,  by  striving  to  conceal  it. 
I  will  not  leave  thee  here  in  the  great  city 
To  be  a  grandee's  mistress.     Make  thee  ready 
To  go  with  us  ;  and  until  then  remember 
A  watchful  eye  is  on  thee.  [Exii, 

Prec.  Woe  is  me! 

I  have  a  strange  misgiving  in  my  heart! 
But  that  one  deed  of  charity  I'll  do, 
Befall  what  may  ;  they  cannot  take  that  from  me.  i^^H 

Scene  II. — A  room  in  the  Archbishop's  palace.     The  ArcK 
BISHOP  and  a  Cardinal  seated. 

Arch.  Knowing  how  near  it  touched  the  public  moi'^ 
And  that  out  age  is  grown  corrupt  and  rotten 
By  such  excesses,  we  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Beseeching  that  his  Holiness  would  aid 
In  curing  the  gross  surfeit  of  the  time, 
By  seasonable  stop  put  here  in  Spain 
To  bull-fights  and  lewd  dances  on  the  stage. 
All  this  you  know. 

Card.  Know  and  approve. 

^  Arch.  And  farther, 

That  by  a  mandate  from  his  Holiness 
The  first  have  been  suppressed. 

Card.         ^  I  trust  for  ever. 

It  was  a  cruel  sport. 

Arch.  A  barbarous  pastime, 

Disgraceful  to  the  land  that  calls  itself 
Most  Catholic  and  Christian. 

Card,  Yet  the  people 

Murmur  at  this ;  and,  if  the  public  dances 
Should  be  condemned  upon  too  slight  occasion, 
Worse  ills  might  follow  than  tiie  ills  we  cure. 
As  Panem  et  Ctrcenses  was  the  cry 
Among  the  Roman  populace  of  old, 
So  Paft  y  Taros  is  the  cry  in  Spain. 
Hence  I  would  act  advisedly  herein  ; 
And  therefore  have  induced  your  grace  to  ste 
These  national  dances,  ere  we  interdict  them. 
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(Enter  a  Servant.) 

Serv.  The  dancing-girl,  and  with  her  the  musiciaiu 
Your  grace  was  pleased  to  order,  wait  without. 

Arch.  Bid  them  come  in.     Now  shall  your  eyes  behold 
In  what  angelic  yet  voluptuous  shape 
The  devil  came  to  tempt  Saint  Anthony. 

{Enter  Preciosa,  with  a  iiiaiiltc  thnmui  m'er  her  head.     She  ad- 
vances slo7i<ly,  in  a  modest,  half-timid  attitude.) 

Card,   {aside).  Oh,  wliat  a  fair  and  ministering  angel 
Was  lost  to  heaven  when  this  sweet  woman  fell! 

P7ec.   [kneeling  before  the  AKCHV,l?,HO'e).     I  have  obeyed  the 
order  of  your  grace. 
If  I  intrude  upon  your  better  hours, 
I  proffer  this  excuse,  and  here  beseech 
Your  holy  benediction. 

Arch.  May  God  bless  thee, 

And  lead  thee  to  abetter  life.     Arise 

Card,  [aside).  Her  acts  are  modest,  and  her  words  discreet! 
I  did  not  look  for  this!     Ccme  hither,  child. 
Is  thy  name  Preciosa? 

Free.  Thus  I  am  called. 

Card.  That  is  a  Gipsy  name.     Who  is  thy  father? 

Prec.  Beltran  Cruzado,  Count  of  the  Cales. 

Arch.   I  have  a  dim  remembi-ance  of  that  man  ; 
He  was  a  bold  and  reckless  character, 
A  sun-burnt  Ishmael! 

Card.  Dost  thou  remember 

Thy  earlier  days  ? 

Prec.  Yes  ;  by  tlie  Dan^o's  side 

My  childhood  passed.     1  can  remember  still 
The  river,  and  the  mountains  capped  with  snow  ; 
The  villages,  where,  yet  a  little  child, 
I  told  the  traveller's  fortune  in  the  street ; 
The  smuggler's  horse,  the  brigand,  and  the  shepherd  i 
The  march  across  the  moor  ;  tlie  halt  at  noon  ; 
The  red  fire  of  the  evening  cam)),  that  lighted 
The  forest  where  we  slejil  ;  and  farther  back. 
As  in  a  dream,  or  in  some  former  life, 
Gardens  and  palace  walls. 

Arch.  'Tis  the  Alhambra, 

Under  whose  towers  the  Gipsy  camp  was  pitched. 
But  the  time  wears ;  and  we  would  see  thee  dance. 

Prec.  Your  grace  shall  be  obeyed. 

l'.9//t'  lays  aside  her  mantilla.  The  music  of  the  cachncha  is  played, 
and  the  dance  begins.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Cardinai.'/oo/- 
0)1  ivith  gravity  and  an  occasional  fro7i>n  ;  then  make  signs  to  each 
other  ;  and,  as  the  dance  continues,  become  more  and  more  excited; 
and  at  length  rise  from  their  seats,  throw  their  ca/s  in  the  air,  and 
applaud  vchancntly  as  the  scene  closes^) 
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Scene  HI. —  T/ie  Pmdo.  A  lotig  avenue  of  trees  leading  fo  the  gaie 
of  Alocha.  On  the  right  the  dome  and  spires  of  a  con^'ent.  A 
fountain.     Evening:    Don  Carlos  and  Hypomto  meeting. 

Don  C.   Hold!  good  evening,  Don  Hypolito. 

/dj'/>.   And  a  good  evening  to  my  friend,  Don  Carlos. 
Some  lucky  star  has  led  my  steps  this  way. 
I  was  in  search  of  you. 

Don  C.  Command  me  always. 

Ifyp.  Do  you  remember,  in  Quevedo's  Dreams, 
The  miser,  who,  upon  the  D.iy  of  Judgment, 
Asks  if  his  money-bags  would  rise?' 

Don  C.  I  do  ; 

.3ut  what  of  that  ? 

■ffyp.  I  am  that  wretched  man. 

Don  C.  You  mean  to  tell  me  yours  have  risen  empty? 

Hyp.  And  amen  !  said  my  Cid  Campeador.'t' 

Don  C.  Pray,  how  much  need  you  ? 

//)'/•  Some  half  dozen  oimces. 

Which,  with  due  interest 

Don  C.  {giving  his  purse).         What,  am  I  a  Jew, 
To  put  my  moneys  out  at  usury  ? 
Here  is  my  purse. 

J^yp-  Thank  you.     A  pretty  purse. 

Made  by  the  hand  of  some  fair  Madrilefiaj 
Perhaps  a  keepsake  ? 

Don  C.  No  ;  'tis  at  your  service. 

//yp.   Thank  you  again.     Lie  there,  good  Chrysostom, 
And  with  thy  golden  mouth  remind  me  often, 
I  am  the  debtor  of  my  friend. 

Don  C.  ^  But  tell  me, 

Come  you  to-day  from  Alcala  ? 

//)'/.  This  moment. 

Don  C.   And  pray,  how  fares  the  brave  Victorian? 

/f}p.  Indifferent  well ;  that  is  to  say,  not  well. 
A  damsel  has  ensnared  him  with  the  glances 
Of  her  dark,  roving  eyes,  as  herdsmen  catch 
A  steer  of  Andalusia  with  a  lazo. 
He  is  in  love. 

Don  C.  And  is  it  faring  ill 

To  be  in  love  ? 

Hyp-  In  his  case  very  ill. 

Don  C.  Why  so  ? 

//)'/.  For  many  reasons.     First  and  foremost, 

Because  he  is  in  love  with  an  ideal ; 
A  creature  of  his  own  imagination  ; 

*  " l\'  volviendome  A  un  lado,  vi  a  un  Avariento,  que  estaba  preguntando  .< 
otro  (que  por  haber  sido  embalsamado,  y  estar  lexos  sus  tripas  no  hablabu, 
porque  no  habian  Uegado  si  habian  de  resucitar  aquel  dia  todos  los  enterrados), 
si  resucitarian  unos  bolsones  suyos  ?  " — Et  Sueno  de  las  Calaveras 

t  A  line  from  the  ancient  Poenut  del  Cid. 

"  Amen,  dixo  mio  Cid  el  Campeador." — Line  3044. 
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A  child  of  air  ;  an  echo  of  his  heart ; 

And,  like  a  lily  on  a  river  floating, 

She  floats  upon  the  river  of  his  thoughts  !  * 

Don  C.   A  common  thing  with  poets.     But  who  is 
This  floating  lily?     For,  in  fine,  some  woman. 
Some  living  woman, —  not  a  mere  ideal, — 
Must  wear  the  outward  semblance  of  his  thought. 
Who  is  it?     Tell  me. 

Hyp.  Well,  it  is  a  woman  ! 

But,  look  you,  from  the  coffer  of  his  heart 
He  brings  forth  precious  jewels  to  adorn  her, 
As  pious  priests  adorn  some  favourite  saint 
With  gems  and  gold,  until  at  length  she  gleams 
One  blaze  of  glory.     Without  these,  you  know, 
And  the  priest's  benediction,  'tis  a  doll. 
^      Don  C.  Well,  well,  who  is  this  doll  ? 

Hyp.  Why,  who  do  you  think? 

Don  C.  His  cousin  Violante. 

Hyp.  Guess  again. 

To  ease  his  labouring  heart,  in  the  last  storm 
He  threw  her  overboard,  with  all  her  ingots. 

Don  C.    I  cannot  guess ;  so  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Hyp.   Not  I. 

Don  C.  Why  not  ? 

Hyp.  (mysteriously).  Why?     Because  Mari  Franca 't- 

was married  four  leagues  out  of  Salamanca  ! 

Don  C,  Jesting  aside,  who  is  it  ? 

Hyp.  Preciosa. 

Don  C.  Impossible  I     The  Count  of  Lara  tells  me 
She  is  not  virtuous. 

Hyp.  D'd  I  say  she  was? 

The  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  wife 
Whose  name  was  Messalina,  as  I  think  ; 
Valeria  Messalina  was  her  name. 
But  hist !     I  see  him  yonder  through  the  trees, 
Walking  as  in  a  dream. 

Don  C.  He  comes  this  way. 

Hyp.   It  has  been  truly  said  by  some  wise  man, 
That  money,  grief,  and  love  cannot  be  hidden. 
(Enter  VlCTORl.\.N  in  front.) 

Vict,   Where'er  thy  step  has  passed  is  holy  ground. 
These  groves  are  sacred !     I  behold  thee  walking 
Under  these  shadowy  trees,  where  we  have  walked 
At  evening,  and  I  feel  thy  presence  now  ; 

*  This  expression  is  from  Dante : 

"  Si  che  chiaro 
P^r  essa  scenda  d;lla  meiite  il  fiume." 
Byron  has  likewise  used  the  expression ;  though  I  do  not  recollect  in  which 
of  his  poems. 

t  A  common  .Spanish  proverb,  used  to  turn  aside  a  q  -estion  one  d'jes  not 
Wish  to  answer; 

"  Porque  cas<5  Mari  Franca 
quatro  leguas  de  Salamanca." 
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Feel  that  the  place  has  taken  a  charm  from  thee, 
And  is  for  ever  hallowed. 

Hyp.  Mark  him  well ! 

See  how  he  strides  away  with  lordly  air, 
Like  that  odd  guest  of  stone,  that  grim  Commander 
Who  comes  to  sup  with  Juan  in  the  play. 

Don  C.   What  ho  !     Victorian  ! 

Hyp.  Wilt  thou  suj)  witli  us? 

Vid.  Hola  !  amigos  !     Faith,  I  did  not  see  von. 
How  fares  Don  Carlos? 

Don  C.  At  your  service  ever. 

Vict.  How  is  that  young  and  green-eyed  Gaditana 
That  you  both  wot  of? 

Don  C.  Ay,  soft  emerald  eyes  !' 

She  has  gone  back  to  Cadiz. 


in  I 


;  t 


Hyp.  Ay  de 

Vict.  You  are  much  to  blame  for  letting  her  gu  back. 
A  pretty  girl  ;  and  in  her  tender  eyes 
Just  that  soft  shade  of  green  we  sometimes  see 
In  evening  skies. 

Hyp.  But  speaking  of  green  eyes. 

Are  thine  green? 

Vict.  Not  a  whit.     Why  so  ? 

l[yp.  I  think 

The  slightest  shade  of  green  would  be  becoming, 
For  thou  art  jealous. 

Vict.  No,  I  am  not  jealous. 

Hyp.  Thou  shouldst  be. 

Vict.  Why? 

Hyp.  Because  thou  art  in  love. 

And  they  who  are  in  love  are  always  jealous. 
Therefore  thou  shouldst  be. 

Vict.  Marry,  is  that  all  ? 

P'a'-ewell ;  I  am  in  haste.     Farewell,  Don  Carlos. 
Thou  sayest  I  should  be  jealous  ? 

Hyp.  Ay,  in  truth 

I  fear  there  is  reason.  Be  upon  thy  guard. 
I  hear  it  whispered  that  the  Count  of  Lara 
Lays  siege  to  the  same  citadel. 

Vict.  Indeed ! 

Then  he  will  have  his  labour  for  his  pains. 

Hyp.   He  does  not  think  so,  and  Don  Carlos  tells  ma 
He  boasts  of  his  success. 

Vict,  T  low's  this,  Don  Carlos  ? 

DoH  C.   Some  hints  of  it  I  heard  from  his  own  ''ps. 
He  spoke  but  lightly  of  the  lady's  virtue. 
As  a  gay  man  might  speak. 

Vico.  Death  and  damnation  ! 

I'll  cvL  his  Tytoi*  tongue  out  of  tiis  mouth. 
And  throw  it  to  my  dog  !     Buc  no,  no,  no  ! 
This  cannot  be.     You  jest,  indeed  you  jest. 
T*  'Sis,  with  me  nc  more.    Fear  cthenyise 
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We  are  no  longer  friends  !     And  so,  farewell  !  \Exii, 

Hyp.   Now  what  a  coil  is  here  !     The  Avenging  Child* 
limiting  the  traitor  Quadros  to  his  death, 
And  the  great  Moor  Calaynos,  when  he  rode 
To  Paris  for  the  ears  of  Oliver, 
Were  nothing  to  him  !     Oh  !  hot-headed  youth  ! 
But  come  ;  we  will  not  follow.     Let  us  join 
The  crowd  that  pours  into  the  Prado.     There 
We  shall  fin'l  merrier  comuany  ;  I  see 
The  Marialonzos  and  the  Almavivas, 
And  fifty  fans,  that  beckon  me  already.  \Exeujtt. 

Scene  IV. — Preciosa's  chaviher.     She  is  sitting,  with  a  book  in 
her  hanii,  near  a  table,  on  Tohicli  are  Jlo7uers.     A  bird  is  singing 
in  its  cage.     The  CoUNT  OF  Laka  e)Uers  Uhimi  unperceived. 
Free,  (reads)  : 

All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart '. 
Thou,  thou  only  sleepless  art ! 

Ileigho  !  I  wish  Victorian  were  here. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  makes  me  so  restless  ! 

(  The  bird  sings. ) 
Thou  little  prisoner  with  thy  motley  coat, 
That  from  thy  vaulted,  wiry  dungeon  singest, 
Like  thee  I  am  a  captive,  and,  like  thee, 
I  liave  a  gentle  gaoler.     Lack-a-day  ! 

All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart ! 
'i'hou,  thou  only  sleepless  art ! 
All  this  throbbing,  all  this  aching, 
Eveimore  shall  keep  thee  waking, 
For  a  heart  in  sorrow  breaking 
Thinketh  ever  of  its  smart !  t 

Thou  speakest  truly,  poet !  and  niethinks 

More  hearts  are  breaking  in  this  world  of  ours 

Than  one  would  say.     Li  distant  villages 

And  solitudes  remote,  where  winds  have  wafted 

The  barbed  seeds  of  love,  or  birds  of  passage 

Scattered  them  in  their  flight,  do  they  take  root, 

And  grow  in  silence,  and  in  silence  perish. 

Who  hears  the  falling  of  the  forest  leaf? 

Or  who  takes  note  of  every  flower  that  dies? 

Heigho  !     I  wish  \'ictorian  would  come. 

Dolores  ! 
( Tnrns  to  lav  doiun  her  book,  and  perceives  the  CoUNT.) 

Ha  ! 
Lara.  Seiiora,  pardon  me  ! 

Free,   How's  this?     Dolores! 

Lara.  Pardon  me ■ 

Prec.  Dolores!*' 

L^ara.   Be  not  alarmed  ;  I  found  no  one  in  waiting. 

If  I  have  been  too  bold 


•  See  the  ancient  ballads  of  ^V  Infante  Vengndnr,  and  Calaynos. 
••  From  the  .^-^anish      Jie/iTs  Fioreita,  No.  283,  '  ' 
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'Free,  {turning  her  back  upon  him).   You  are  too  bold. 
Retire!  retire,  and  leave  me! 

Lara.  My  dear  lady, 

First  hear  me!     I  beseech  you,  let  me  speak! 
'Tis  for  your  good  I  come. 

Free,     {turning  taivard  him    ivith   indignation).     Be2;onei 
begone ! 
You  are  the  Count  of  Lara,  but  your  deeds 
Would  make  tlic  statues  of  your  ancestors 
Blush  on  their  tombs  !     Is  itCastihan  honour, 
fs  it  Castiliau  pricie,  lo  steal  in  here 
Upon  a  friendless  girl,  to  do  her  wrong? 

0  shame!  shame!  shame!  that  you,  a  nobleman, 
Should  be  so  little  noble  in  your  thoughts 

As  to  send  jewels  here  to  win  my  love, 

And  think  to  buy  my  honour  with  your  gold! 

1  have  no  words  to  tell  you  how  I  scorn  you! 
Begone!  The  sight  of  you  is  hateful  to  me! 
Begone,  I  say! 

Lara.  Be  calm  ;  I  v.\\\  not  harm  you. 

Free.   Because  you  dare  not. 

Lara.  I  dare  anything. 

Therefore  beware!     You  are  deceived  in  me. 
In  this  false  world,  we  do  not  always  know 
Who  are  our  friends  and  who  our  enemies. 
We  all  have  enemies,  and  all  heed  friends.  - 
Even  you,  fair  Preciosa,  here  at  court 
Have  foes,  who  seek  to  wrong  you. 

Free.  If  to  this 

I  owe  the  honour  of  the  present  visit, 
You  might  have  spared  the  coming.     Having  spoken, 
Once  more  I  beg  you,  leave  me  to  myself 

Lara.   I  thought  it  but  a  friendly  part  to  tell  you 
What  strange  reports  arc  current  here  in  town. 
For  my  own  self,  I  do  not  credit  them; 
But  there  are  numy  who,  not  knowing  you, 
W^ill  lend  a  readier  ear. 

Free.  There  was  no  need 

That  you  should  take  upon  yourself  the  duty 
Of  telling  me  these  tales. 

Lara.  Malicious  tongues 

Are  ever  busy  with  vour  name. 

Free.  '  Alas! 

I  have  no  piotectors.      I  am  a  poor  girl,  < 

Exposed  to  insults  and  unfeeling  jests. 
They  wound  me,  yet  1  cannot  shield  myself. 
I  give  no  cause  for  these  reports.     I  live 
Retired  ;  am  visited  by  none. 

Lara.  _V_"  •."■.•;  By  none? 

O,  then,  indeed,' you  are  much  wronged  ! 

Pree.  How  mean  vcur 

Lara.  Nay,'  n.a^V  I  wjll  not  wound  your  gentle  soul  . 
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By  the  report  of  idle  tales. 

Prec.  Speak  out! 

What  are  these  idle  tales?     You  need  not  spare  me, 
Lara.   I  will  deal  frankly  with  you.     Pardon  me  ; 
This  window,  as  I  think,  looks  toward  the  street, 
And  this  into  tlie  Prado,  does  it  not? 
In  yon  high  house,  beyond  the  garden  wall — 
You  see  the  roof  there  just  above  the  trees, — 
There  lives  a  friend,  who  told  me  iresterday, 
That  on  a  certain  night, — be  notoftended 
If  I  too  plainly  speak, — ne  saw  a  man 
Climb  to  your  chamber  window.     You  are  silent! 

I  would  not  blame  you,  being  young  and  fair 

(//■  trUs  to  embrace  her.     She  starts  back,  and  dnru's  a  d'lgger  front 

her  bosom.) 
Prec.  Beware!  beware!  1  am  a  Gipsy  girl! 
Lay  not  your  hand  upon  me.     One  step  nearer, 
And  I  will  strike! 

Lara.  Pray  you,  put  up  that  dagger 

Fear  not. 

Prec.         I  do  not  fear.     I  have  a  heart 
In  whose  strength  I  can  trust. 

Lara.  Listen  to  me. 

I  come  here  as  your  friend, — I  am  your  friend, — 
And  by  a  single  word  can  put  a  stop 
To  all  those  idle  tales,  and  make  your  nama 
Spotless  as  lilies  are.     Here  on  my  knees, 
Fair  Preciosa!  on  my  knees  I  swear, 
I  love  you  even  to  madness,  and  that  love 
Has  driven  me  to  break  the  rules  of  custom. 
And  force  myself  unasked  into  your  presence. 
(ViCTORiAN  etiters  behind) 
Prec.  Rise,  Count  of  Lara!     That  is  not  tie  place 
For  such  as  you  are.     It  becomes  you  not 
To  kneel  before  me.     I  am  strangely  moved 
To  see  one  of  your  rank  thus  low  and  humbled. 
For  your  sake  I  will  put  aside  all  anger, 
All  unkind  feeling,  all  dislike,  and  speak 
In  gentleness,  as  most  becomes  a  woman, 
Arul  as  my  heart  now  pri)mpts  me.     I  no  more 
Will  hate  you,  for  all  hate  is  painful  to  me. 
But  if,  without  offending  modesty 
And  that  reserve  which  is  a  ^^•oman's  glory, 
I  may  speak  freely,  I  will  teach  my  heart 
Tc  love  you. 

Lnr  1.  O  sweet  angel ! 

P"--^-  Ay,  in  truth. 

Far  better  than  you  love  yourself  or  me. 

Lara.  Give  mc  some  sign  of  this,— the  slightest  token, 
txt  me  but  kiss  your  hand  ! 

/Vcv.  Kay,  come  no  nearer ; 

ihe  words  I  utter  are  its  sign  and  token. 
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Misunderstand  me  not !     Be  not  deceived  ! 

The  love  wherewith  I  love  you  is  not  such 

As  you  would  offer  me.     For  you  come  here 

To  take  from  me  the  only  thing  I  have. 

My  honour.     You  are  wealthy,  you  have  friends 

And  kindred,  and  a  thousand  pleasant  hopes 

That  fill  your  heart  with  happiness  ;  but  I 

Am  poor  and  friendless,  having  but  one  treasure, 

And  you  would  take  tliat  from  me,  and  for  \vhat  ? 

To  flatter  your  own  vanity,  and  make  me 

What  you  would  most  despise.     O  sir,  such  love, 

That  seeks  to  harm  me,  cannot  be  true  love. 

Indeed,  it  cannot.     But  my  love  for  you 

Is  of  a  different  kind.     It  seeks  your  good. 

It  is  a  holier  feeling.     It  rebukes 

Your  earthly  passion,  your  unchaste  desires, 

And  bids  you  look  into  your  heart,  and  see 

How  you  do  wrong  that  better  nature  in  you. 

And  grieve  your  soul  with  sin. 

Lara.  I  swear  to  you, 

I  would  not  harm  you  ;  I  would  only  love  you. 
I  would  not  take  your  honour,  but  restore  it, 
And,  in  return,  I  ask  but  some  slight  mark 
Of  your  affection.     If,  indeed,  you  love  me. 
As  you  confess  you  do,  O  let  me  thus 
With  this  embrace 

P'icL  {rushing forivard).  Hold  !  hold  !     This  is  too  nmch. 
What  means  this  outrage  ? 

Lara.  First,  Avhat  right  have  you 

To  question  thus  a  nobleman  of  Spain  ? 

Vict.  I  too  am  noble,  and  you  are  no  more  ! 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Lara.  Are  you  the  master  here  ? 

Vict.  Ay,  here  and  elsewhere,  when  the  ^vl•ong  of  others 
Gives  me  the  right  i 

Free,  (to  Lara).        Go  !  I  beseech  you,  go  ! 

Vict.   I  shall  have  business  with  you.  Count,  anon  ! 

Lara.  You  cannot  come  too  soon  !  \hxit. 

Prec.  Victorian  ! 

0  we  have  been  betrayed  ! 

Vict.  Ha!  ha:  betrayed! 

'Tis  I  have  been  betrayed,  not  we  ! — not  we  1 

Prec.  Dost  thou  imagine 

Vict.  I  imagine  nothing  ! 

1  see  how  'tis  thou  whilest  the  time  away 
When  I  am  gone  I 

Prec.  O  speak  not  in  that  tone  ! 

It  wounds  me  deeply. 

Vict.  'Twas  not  meant  to  flatter. 

Prec.  Too  well  thou  knowest  the  presence  of  that  man 
Is  hateful  to  me  I 

Viet.  Yet  I  saw  the  stand 
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And  listen  to  him,  when  he  told  his  lave. 

Free.  I  did  not  heed  his  words. 

Vict.  Indeed  thou  di<iit, 

And  aiisweredst  them  with  love. 

Prcc.  Iladit  thou  licartl  all ■• 

Vict.   I  heard  eiiouyji, 

Pnr.  Be  not  so  angry  with  me. 

Vict.   I  am  not  angry  ;   I  am  very  calm. 

Prcc.  If  thou  wilt  let  me  speak 

Vict.  Nay,  say  no  mor    \ 

I  know  too  nuich  alrea  ly.     Thou  art  false  \ 
I  do  not  like  these  Gipsy  marriages  ! 
Where  is  the  ring  I  gave  thee  ? 

Free.  In  my  casket. 

Vict.  There  let  it  rest  !  I  would  not  have  thee  wear  i'. 
I  thought  thee  spotless,  and  thou  art  polluted  ! 

Prcc.   I  call  the  Heavens  to  witness 

Vict.  ^<"ay,  nay,  nay  ! 

Take  not  the  name  of  Heaven  upon  thy  lips  ! 
They  are  forsworn  ! 

Prcc.  Victorian  !  dear  \'icloriaii  ! 

Vict.   I  gave  up  all  for  thee  ;  myself,  my  fame, 
My  hopes  of  fortune,  ay,  my  very  soul  ! 
And  thou  hast  been  my  ruin  !     Now  go  on  ! 
Laugh  at  my  folly  \\\\\\  thy  paramour, 
And,  sitting  on  the  Count  of  Lara's  knee, 
Say  what  a  poor,  fond  fool  \'^ictoriau  was  ! 

( He  casts  her  from  /lim  and  rushes  out. ) 

Prcc.  And  this  from  thee  ! 

{Scene  closes.) 

Scene  V. — The  Count  of  Lara's  rooms.    EnterJ/if-Co\ij\v, 

Lara.  There's  nothing  in  this  world  so  sweet  as  love^ 
And  next  to  love  the  sweetest  thing  is  hate  ! 
I've  learned  to  hate,  and  therefore  am  revenged. 
A  silly  girl  to  playthe  pude  with  me  ! 

The  fire  that  I  have  kindled 

[Enter  Fkanciscu.) 

Well,  I'lancisco, 
What  tidings  from  Don  Juan  ? 

Fran.  Cood,  my  lord  ; 

He  will  be  present. 

Lata.  And  the  Duke  of  Lormos? 

Fran.  Was  not  at  home. 

L.ara.  How  with  the  rest? 

Fran.  1 vc  tounJ 

The  men  you  wanted.      They  will  all  be  tiiere, 
And  at  the  given  signal  raise  a  whirlwind 
Of  such  distordant  noises,  that  the  dance 
Must  Cfiase  for  lack  of  music.  •     ' 

Lara.  Bravely  done.   ■ 

Ah  !  little  dost  thow  dream,  sweet  Preci<>>a,  Js^'; 
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WTiat  lies  in  wait  fur  thee.     Sleep  ihall  not  close' 

Thine  eyes  this  night  !    Give  me  my  cloak  and  sword.  \Exeun(. 

Scene  VI. — A  retired  spot  beyond  the  city  gates. 

Enter  Victorian  aiui  Hypolito. 

Vict.   O  shame  !  O  shame  !     Why  do  I  \\-alk  abroad 
By  daylight,  when  the  very  sunshine  mocks  me. 
And  voices,  and  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
Cry,  "  Hide  thyself!"     O  what  a  thin  partition 
Doth  shut  out  from  the  curious  world  the  knowledge 
Of  evil  deeds  that  have  been  done  in  darkness! 
Disgrace  has  many  tongues.     My  fears  are  windows, 
Through  which  all  eyes  seem  gazing.     Every  face 
Expresses  some  suspicion  of  my  shame, 
And  in  derision  seems  to  smile  at  me. 

Hyp.  Did  I  not  caution  thee?     Did  I  not  tell  thee 
I  was  but  half-persuaded  of  her  virtue? 

Vict.  And  yet,  Hypolito,  we  may  be  wrong. 
We  may  be  over-hasty  in  condemning! 
The  Count  of  Lara  is  a  cursed  villain. 

Hyp.  And  therefore  is  she  cursed,  loving  him. 

Vict.  She  does  not  love  him!     'Tis  for  gt)ld !  for  gold! 

Hyp.  Ay,  but  remember,  in  the  public  streets 
He  shows  a  golden  ring  the  Gipsy  gave  liim, 
A  serpent  ■with  a  ruby  in  its  mouth. 

Vict.  She  liad  that  ring  from  me!     God!  she  is  false! 
But  I  will  be  revenged!     The  hour  is  passed. 
Where  stays  the  coward  ? 

Hyp.  Nay,  he  is  no  coward  : 

A  villain,  if  thou  wilt,  but  noi  a  coward. 
I've  seen  him  play  with  swords:  it  is  his  pastime. 
And  therefore  be  not  over-confident, 
He'll  task  thy  .sjcill  anon.     Look,  here  he  comes. 
{Enter  'LkK\, /olIo7ued  by  Francxsco.) 

Zrt^'fl.  Good  evening,  gentlemen. 

Hyp. "  '  Good  evening-,  Count. 

Lara.  I  trust  I  have  not  kept  you  long  in  waiting. 

Vict.  Not  long,  and  yet  too  long.     Are  you  prepared  ? 
'      Lara.   I  am. 

Hyp.  It  grieves  me  much  to  see  this  quarrel 
Between  you,  gentlemen.     Is  there  no  way 
Left  open  to  accord  this  difference, 
■But  you  must  make  one  with  your  swords  ? 

Vict.  No!  none! 

I  do  entreat  thee,  dear  Hypolito, 
Stand  not  between  me  and  my  foe.     Too  long 
Our  tongues  have  spoken.     Let  these  tongues  of  steel 
End  our  debate.      Upon  your  guard,  Sir  Count! 

{They fight.  Victorian  disarms  the  Count.) 
Your  life  is  mine ;  and  what  shall  now  witlihold  me 
From  sending- your  vile  soul  to  its  account? 

Lara.  Strike!.  strikfeI„,^,-.„^     .        p^  o  i=     p    - 
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Vict.  You  are  disarmed.  I  will  not  kill  you. 

T  will  not  murder  you.     Take  up  your  sword. 
[Francisco  hands  the  Covht:  his  sword,  and  Hypolito  vt/cr/>osfs,) 

Hyp.   Enough!     Let  it  end  here!     The  Count  of  Lara 
Has  shown  himself  a  brave  man,  and  Victorian 
A  generous  one,  as  ever.     Now  be  friends. 
Put  up  your  swords ;  tor,  to  speak  frankly  to  you, 
Your  cause  of  quarrel  is  too  slight  a  thing 
To  move  you  to  extremes. 

Lara.  I  am  content. 

I  sought  no  quarrel.     A  few  hasty  words. 
Spoken  in  the  heat  of  blood,  have  led  to  this. 

Vict.  Nay,  something  more  than  that. 

Lara.  \  understand  you. 

Therein  I  did  not  mean  to  cross  your  path. 
To  me  the  door  stood  open,  as  to  others. 
But,  had  I  known  the  girl  belonged  to  you, 
Never  would  I  have  sought  to  win  her  from  you. 
The  truth  stands  now  revealed  ;  she  has  been  false 
To  both  of  us. 

Vict.  Ay,  false  as  hell  itself  I 

Lara.   In  truth  I  did  not  seek  her  ;  she  sought  me  ; 
And  told  me  how  to  win  her,  telling  me 
The  hours  •  /hen  she  was  oftenest  left  alone. 

Vict.   Say,  can  you  prove  this  to  me  ?     Oh,  pluck  out 
These  awful  douots,  that  goad  me  into  madness! 
Let  me  know  all!  all!  all! 

Lara.  You  shall  know  all. 

Here  is  my  page,  who  was  the  messenger 
Between  us.     Question  him.     Was  it  not  so, 
">rancisco  ? 

Fran.         Ay,  my  lord. 

Lara.  If  further  proof 

Is  needful,  I  have  here  a  ring  she  gave  me. 

Vict.   Pray  let  me  see  that  ring  .'     It  is  the  same  ? 
(  ThroTivs  it  upon  the  ground,  and  tramples  upon  «".) 
Thus  may  she  perish  who  once  wore  that  ring ! 
Thus  do  I  spurn  her  from  me  ;  do  thus  trample 
Her  memory  in  the  dust !     O  Count  of  Lara, 
We  l)(jth  have  lieen  abused,  been  much  abused ! 
1  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  frankness. 
Though,  like  the  surgeon's  hand,  yours  gave  me  pain. 
Yet  it  has  cured  my  blindness,  and  I  thank  you. 
I  now  can  see  the  iclly  I  have  done, 
Tnough  'tis,  alas  !  too  late.     So  fare  you  well  \ 
To-night  I  leave  this  hateful  to^vn  for  ever. 
Regard  me  as  your  friertd.     Once  more,  farewell  f 

Hyp.   Farewell,  Sir  Count. 

\Excunt  ViCTORl.W  and  Hypolito. 
Lara.  Farewell  !  farewell ! 

Tpus  have  Z  cleared  the  field  of  ray  worst  foe ! 
I  have  none  slse  tc  fear ;  the  ^ht  is  ione. 
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The  citadel  is  stormed,  the  victory  won  ! 

{Exit  with  Francisco. 

Scene  VII.  — A  lave  in  the  suburbs.    Night.    Enter  Cruzado  and 

Bartolome. 

C711Z.  And  so,  Bartolome,  tlie  expedition  failed.  But  where  wast 
thou  for  the  most  part  ? 

Bart.   In  the  Guadarrama  mountains,  near  San  Ildefonso. 

Cruz.  And  thou  bringest  nothing  back  with  thee  ?  Didst  thou 
rob  no  one  ? 

Bart.  There  was  no  one  to  rob,  save  a  party  of  students  from 
Segovia,  who  looked  as  if  they  would  rob  us ;  and  a  jolly  little 
friar,  who  had  nothing  in  his  pockets  but  a  missal  and  a  loaf  o< 
bread. 

Cruz.  Pray,  then,  what  brings  thee  back  to  Madrid  ? 

Bart.  First  tell  me  what  keeps  thee  here  ? 

Cruz.  Preciosa. 

Bart.  And  she  brings  me  back.  Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  promise? 

Cruz.  The  two  years  are  not  passed  yet.  Wait  patiently.  The 
girl  shall  be  thine. 

Bart.  I  hear  she  has  a  Busne  lover. 

Cruz.  That  is  nothing. 

Bart.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  hate  him, — the  son  of  a  Busne  harlot. 
He  goes  in  and  out,  and  speaks  with  her  alone,  and  I  must  stand 
aside  and  wait  his  pleasure. 

Cruz.  Be  patient,  I  say.  Thou  shall  have  thy  revenge.  When 
the  time  comes,  thou  shalt  waylay  him. 

Bart.  Meanwhile,  show  me  her  house. 

Cruz.  Come  this  way.  But  thou  wilt  not  find  her.  She  dances 
at  the  play  to-night. 

Bart.  No  matter.     Show  me  the  house.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VIII. — The  Theatre.  The  orchestra  flays  tlie  cachucha. 
Soutid  of  castanets  behind  the  scenes.  The  curtain  rises  and  dis- 
covers Preciosa  in  the  attitude  of  conunencing  the  dance.  The 
cachucha.  Tumult ;  hisses;  cries  of  '^Brava!"  and  '''  Afuera  !" 
.She  falters  and  fauses.  The  music  stops.  General  confusion: 
Vreciosa  faints. 

Scene  IX. — The  Count  ok  Lara's  chambers.     Lara  and  his 

friends  at  supper. 

Lara.,  So,  Caballeros,  once  more  many  thanks ! 
You  have  stood  by  me  bravely  in  this  matter. 
Pray  fill  your  glasses. 

Don  Juan.  Did  you  mark,  Don  Luis, 

How  pale  she  looked,  when  first  the  noise  began, 
And  then  stood  still,  with  her  large  eyes  dilated  ! 
Her  nostrils  spread !  her  lips  apart !  her  bosonj 
Tumultuous  as  the  sea ! 

Don  Luis.  I  pitied  her. 

Lara.  Her  pride  is  humbled  ;  and  this  very  night 
I  mean  to  visit  her. 
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Don  y.  Will  you  serenade  liei? 

Lnra.  No  music  I  no  niort;  uiusic  ! 

Don  L.  \V]iy  not  iiuisic? 

It  softens  many  hearts. 

Lara.  Not  in  the  humour 

She  now  is  in.      Music  ■wouid  madden  lier. 

Don  y.   Try  golaeu  cynibais. 

Don  L.  Yes,  try  Don  Dinero  ; 

A  mighty  wooer  is  your  Don  Dinero. 

Lara.  To  tell  the  truth,  then,  I  have  bribed  her  maid. 
But,  Caballeros,  you  dislike  this  wine. 
A  bumper  and  away  ;  for  the  night  wears. 
A  health  to  Preciosa  ! 

[IJiey  rise  and  drink.) 

All.  Preciosa ! 

Lara   [holding  nj>   his  glass).      Thou  bright   and   flaming 
minister  of  Love  ! 
Thou  wonderful  magician  !  who  hast  stolen 
My  secret  from  me,  and,  'mid  sighs  of  passion. 
Caught  from  my  lips,  with  red  and  fiery  tongue, 
Her  precious  name  !     O  never  more  hencefortk 
Shall  mortal  lips  press  thine  ;  and  never  more 
A  mortal  name  be  whispered  in  thine  ear. 
Go  !  keep  my  secret ! 

[Drinks  and  dashes  the  goblet  do7vn.) 

Don  y.  Jte!  missa  est! 

[Scene  closes.) 

SCEXE  X. — Street  and  garden  'oall.     Night.     Enter  Gruzado  and 

Bartoj.ome. 

Cruz.  This  is  the  garden  Mali,  and  above  it,  yonder,  is  her 
house.  The  window  in  which  thou  seest  the  light  is  her  window. 
IJut  we  will  not  go  in  now. 

Bart.   Why  not  ? 

Cruz.   Because  she  is  not  at  home. 

Bart.  No  matter  ;  we  can  wait.  But  how  is  this?  The  gate  is 
bolted.  [Sound  of  guitars  and  'vices  m  a  neighbouring  street.) 
Hark  !     There  comes  her  lover  with  his  infernal  serenade  !     I  lavk  ! 


Good  night !     Good  night,  beloved  I 
I  come  to  watch  o'er  thee  ! 

To  be  near  thee, — to  be  near  thee, 
Alone  is  peace  for  me. 


Song. 


Thine  eyes  are  stars  of  morning, 
Thy  lips  are  crimson  flowers  ! 

Good  night !     Good  night,  beloved, 
While  I  count  the  weary'.lii»iirs. 

Cruz.  They  are  not  coming  this  way. 
Bart.   Wait,  they  begin  again. 

.Song  {comini;  tiearer). 
Ah  !  thoit  moon  that  shinest 

Argent-clear  above  ! 

All  night  long  enlighten 

My  sweet  lady-love  ! 

Moon  that  shinest, 

All  night  long  enlighten  ! 

*  from  the  Spanish  ;  as  are  likewise  the  songs  immediately  foflowine,  and 
that  which  commences  the  first  scene  of  Act  III. 
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Bart.  Woe  be  to  him,  if  he  comes  tliis  way  ! 
Cruz.  Be  quiet,  they  are  passing  down  the  street. 

Song  {dying  away). 

The  nuns  in  the  cloister         ; 

Sang  to  each  other  ; 
For  so  many  sisters 

Is  there  not  one  brother  • 
Ay,  for  the  partridge,  mother ! 

The  cat  has  run  away  with  the  partridge ! 
Puss  !  puss  !  puss  ! 

/?rt'r/..  Follow  that  !  follow  that  !     Come  with  me.     I'uss  !  puss? 
'Exeinit.     Oil  the  opposite  side  cuter  the  C(JUNT  OF  Lara  ami geu' 
tlenien,  with  Francisco.) 
Lara.   The  gate  is  fast.     Over  the  wall,  Francisco, 
And  draw  the  bolt.     There,  so,  and  .so,  and  over. 
Now,  gentlemen,  come  in,  and  help  me  scale 
Yon  balcony.     How  now  ?     Her  light  still  burns. 
Move  warily.     Make  fast  the  gate,  Francisco. 

{Exeunt.     Reenter  Cruzado  and  B.^rtoi.omk.) 
Bart.  They  went  in  at  the  gate.     Hark  !     I  hear  them   in  the 
garden.      {Tries  the  gate.)     Bolted  again  !     Vive  Cristo  .'     Follow 
me  over  the  wall. 

( Thiry  clinib  the  ^vall.) 

Scene  XL — Precio^a's  bed-chamber.     Midnight.     She  is  sleep- 
ing in  ati  arm-chair,  in  an  undress.     Doi.ORES  watching  her. 

Dot.  She  sleeps  at  last ! 

{Opens  the  7L'indo7a  and  listens.) 

All  silent  in  the  street. 
And  in  the  garden.     Haik  ! 

Tree,  {in  her  sleep).  I  must  go  hence  ! 

Give  me  my  cloak  ! 

Dol.  He  i:oines  !     I  hear  his  footsteps. 

T7rc.  Go  tell  them  that  I  cannot  dance  to-night ; 
I  am  too  ill  !     Look  at  me  !     .See  the  fever 
That  burns  upon  my  cheek  !     I  must  go  hence. 
I  am  too  weak  to  dance. 

{Signal  front  the  garden.) 

Dol.   {from  the  ^vindow).     Who's  there  ? 

Voice  (from  belo7u).  A  frier.d. 

Dol.  I  will  undo  the  door.     Wait  till  I  come. 

Prec.  I  must  go  hence.     I  pray  you  do  not  liarm  me  i 
Shame!  shame!  to  treat  a  feeljle  woman  thus! 
lie  you  l)ut  kind,  I  will  do  all  things  for  yon. 
I'm  ready  now,  —  give  me  my  castanets. 
Where  ';;  Victorian  ?     Oh,  those  hateful  lamps  ! 
They  glare  upon  me  like  an  evil  eye. 
I  cannot  stay.     Hark  !  how  they  mock  at  me  ! 
They  hiss  at  me  like  serpents  !     Save  me  !  save  me  S 

{She  wahes.) 
How  late  is  it,  Dolores? 

Dol.  It  is  midnight. 

Tree.  We  must  be  patient.     Smooth  this  pillow  for  me. 
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{She  sleeps  again.     Noise  from  the  garaen,  and  voices!) 

Foice.  Mueia! 

Another  Voire.     O  villains !  villains ! 

Lara.  So  !  have  at  you ! 

l^oiee.  Take  that ! 

Lara.  On,  I  am  wounded  ! 

Dol.  {shutting  the  ivindo'iii).  Jesu  Maria ! 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — A  cross-road  through  a  wood.     In  the  background  a 
distant  village  spire.     VICTORIAN  and  HVPOLITO,  as  travelling 
students,  loiih  guitars,  sitting  under  the  trees.     Hypolitu  plays 
and  sings. 

SoNG. 

Ah,  Love  ! 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love  I 

Enemy 
Of  all  that  mankind  may  not  rue  I 

Most  untrue 
To  him  who  keeps  most  faith  with  thee. 

Woe  is  me ! 
The  falcon  has  the  eyes  of  the  dove. 

Ah,  Love ! 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love  ! 

Vict.  Yes,  Love  is  ever  busy  with  his  shuttle. 
Is  ever  weaving  into  life's  dull  warp 
Bright,  gorgeous  flowers  and  scenes  Arcadian ; 
Hanging  our  gloomy  prison-house  about 
With  tapestries,  that  make  its  walls  dilate 
In  never-ending  vistas  of  delight. 

Lfyp.  Thinking  to  walk  in  those  Arcadian  pastures, 
Thou  hast  run  thy  noble  head  against  the  wall. 

Song  {continued]. 

Thy  deceits 
Give  us  clearly  to  comprehend. 

Whither  tend 
All  thy  pleasures,  all  thy  sweets! 

They  are  cheats. 
Thorns  below  i  id  flowers  above. 

Ah,  Love  ! 
Peijured,  false,  treacherous  "Love ! 

Vict.  A  very  pretty  song.     I  thank  thee  for  it 

Ilfp.  It  suits  thy  case. 

Vict.  Indeed,  I  think  it  does. 

What  wise  man  wrote  it? 

Ilfp.  Lopez  Maldonado. 

Fict.  In  tnith,  a  pretty  song. 

Hyp.  With  much  truth  in  It. 

I  hope  thou  wilt  profit  by  it ;  and  in  earnest 
Try  to  forget  this  lady  of  thy  love. 

J'ict.  I  will  forget  her  I     All  dear  recollections 
Pressed  in  my  heart,  like  flowers  within  a  book, 
Shall  be  torn  out  and  scattered  to  the  winds! 
I  will  forget  her!     But  perhaps  hereafter, 
W^hfifl  she  shall  learn  how  heartless  is  the  world. 
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A  voice  vvitliin  her  -vvill  repeat  my  name, 

And  she  will  say,  "  He  was  indeed  my  friend.'" 

O,  would  I  were  a  soldier,  not  a  scholar, 

That  the  loud  march,  the  deafening  beat  of  drum-, 

The  shattering  blast  of  the  brass-throated  trumpet. 

The  dill  of  arms,  the  onslaught  and  the  storm, 

And  a  swift  death,  might  make  me  deaf  for  ever 

To  the  upbraidings  of  this  foolish  heart! 

Hyp.  Then  Jet  that  foolish  heart  upbraid  no  morel 
To  conquer  love,  one  need  but  will  to  conquer. 

Vict.  Yet,  good  Hypolito,  it  is  in  vain 
I  throw  into  Oblivion's  sea  the  sword 
That  pierces  me ;  for,  like  Excalibar, 
With  gemmed  and  flashing  hilt,  it  will  not  sink. 
There  rises  from  below  a  hand  that  grasps  it. 
And  waves  it  in  the  air  ;  and  wailing  voices 
Are  heard  along  the  shore. 

Hyp.  And  yet  at  last 

Down  sank  Excalibar  to  rise  no  more. 
This  is  not  well.     In  truth,  it  vexes  me. 
Instead  of  whistling  to  the  steeds  of  Time, 
To  make  them  jog  on  merrily  with  life's  burden. 
Like  a  dead  weight  thou  hangest  on  the  wheels, 
Thou  art  too  young,  too  full  of  lusty  health 
To  talk  of  dying. 

V     Vict.  Vet  I  fain  would  die! 

To  go  through  life,  unloving  and  unloved  ; 
To  feel  that  thirst  and  hunger  of  the  soul 
We  cannot  still  ;  that  longing,  that  wild  impulse, 
And  struggle  after  something  we  have  not 
And  cannot  have  ;  the  effort  to  be  strong  ; 
And,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  to  smile,  and  smile. 
While  secret  wounds  do  bleed  beneath  our  cloaks. 
All  this  the  dead  feel  not,— the  dead  alone! 
Would  I  were  with  them! 

Hyp.  We  shall  all  be  soon. 

Vict.  It  cannot  be  too  soon ;  for  I  am  weary 
Of  the  bewildering  masquerade  of  Life, 
Where  strangers  walk  as  friends,  and  friends  as  strangers  \ 
Where  whispers  overheard  betray  false  hearts  ; 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  crowd  we  chase 
Some  form  of  loveliness,  that  smiles,  and  beckons, 
And  cheats  U3  with  fair  words,  only  to  leave  us 
A  mockery  and  a  jest ;  maddened, ^confused,— 
Not  knowing  friend  from  foe. 

"   Hyp.  Why  seek  to  know  ? 

Enjoy  the  merry  shrove-tide  of  thy  youth ! 
Take  each  fair  mask  for  what  it  gives  itself. 
Nor  strive  to  look  beneath  it. 

Vict.  I  confess 

That  were  the  wiser  part.     But  hope  no  longer 
(Comforts  my  ijoul.     I  q.in  a  wretched  man. 
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Much  like  a  poor  and  shipwrecked  mariner, 
Who,  struggling  to  climb  up  into  the  boat. 
Has  both  his  bruised  and  bleeding  hands  cut  off. 
And  sinks  again  into  the  weltering  sea, 
Helpless  and  hopeless  I 

Hyp.  Yet  thou  shalt  not  perish. 
The  strength  of  thine  own  arm  is  thy  salvation. 
JAbove  thy  head,  through  rifted  clouds,  there  shine? 
\\  glorious  star.     Be  patient.     Trust  thy  star! 
(Sound  of  a  village  hell  in  the  distance.) 

Vict.  Ave  Maria!     I  hear  the  sacristan 
■Ringing  the  chimes  from  yonder  village  belfry! 
A  solemn  sound,  that  echoes  far  and  wide 
Over  the  red  roofs  of  the  cottages, 
And  bids  the  labouring  hind  a-field,  the  shepherd. 
Guarding  his  flock,  the  lonely  muleteer, 
And  all  the  crowd  in  village  streets,  stand  still. 
And  breathe  a  prayer  unto  the  blessed  Virgin  ! 

Hyp-  Amen!  amen!     Not  half  a  league  from  hence 
The  village  lies. 

Vict.  This  path  will  lead  us  to  it. 

Over  the  wheat-fields,  where  the  shadows  sail 
Across  the  running  sea,  now  green,  now  blue. 
And,  like  an  idle  mariner  on  the  main, 
Whistles  the  quail.     Come^  let  us  hasten  on.  [E.reiott. 

Scene  II. — Puidic  square  in  ti  ''.village  of  Guadarraiiia.  The  Ave 
Maria  still  tolling.  A  cf  jzva  i'  villagers,  luith  their  hats  in  their 
hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  In  frvut,  a  group  of  Gipsies.  Ihe  bell 
rings  a  merrier  peal.  A  Gipsy  dance.  Enter  Va'HCHO,  followed 
4iy  Pedro  Crespo. 

Pancho.  Mak  j  room,  ye  vagabonds  and  Gipsy  thieves! 
Make  room  fo'.  the  Alcalde  and  for  me! 

Pedro  C.  I^eep  silence  all!     I  have  an  edict  here 
From  our  most  gracious  lord,  the  King  of  Spain, 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
Which  I  shall  publish  in  the  market  place. 
Open  your  ears  and  listen! 

(Enter  the  Padre  Cura  at  the  door  of  his  cottage.) 

Padre  Cura, 
.Good  day,  and  pray  you,  hear  this  edict  read. 

Padre  C.  Good  day,  and  God  be  with  you.  Pray  what  is  it? 

Pedro  C.  An  act  of  banishment  against  the  Gipsies, 
(Agitation  and  viurinurs  in  the  croivd.) 

Pancho.  Silence! 

Pedro  C.  (reads).   "  I  hereby  order  and  command, 
Thct  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  strangers, 
Known  by  the  name  of  Gipsies,  shall  henceforth 
Jk  banished  from  the  realm,  as  vagabonds  ; 

And  beggars  ;  and  if,  after  seventy  days, 
Any  be  found  within  our  kingdom's  bounds. 
They  shall  receive  a  hundred  lashes  each; 
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The  second  time,  shall  have  their  ears  cut  off; 
The  third,  be  slaves  for  life  to  him  who  takes  them, 
Or  burnt  as  heretics.     Signed,  I,  the  King." 
Vile  miscreants  and  creatures  unbaptized! 
You  hear  the  law!     Obey  and  disappear! 

Pancho.  And  if  in  seventy  days  you  are  not  gone, 
Dead  or  alive  I  make  you  all  my  slaves. 
[^Ihe  Gipsies  go  out  in  confusion,  sho7ving  signs  of  fiar  ar.a  dncon- 
tent.     Y  K^CYiO  folUnvs.) 

Padre  C.  A  righteous  law!     A  very  righteous  law  I 
Pray  you  sit  down. 

Pedro  C.  I  thank  you  heartily. 

{They  seat  thetnsehes  on  a  bench  at  the  Padre  Cura's  door.  Sounds 
of  guitars  heard  at  a  distance,  approaching  during  the  dialogue 
which  folloT.vs. ) 

A  very  righteous  judgment,  as  you  say. 

Now  tell  me.  Padre  Cura, — you  know  all  things,— 

How  came  these  Gipsies  into  Spain? 

Padre  C.  Wliy,  look  yuu  ; 

They  came  with  Hercules  from  Palestine, 
And  hence  are  thieves  and  vagrants,  Sir  Alcalde, 
As  the  Simoniacs  from  Simon  Magus. 
And  look  you,  as  Fray  Jayme  Bleda  says, 
There  are  a  hundred  marks  to  pro.ve  a  Moor 
Is  not  a  Christian,  so  'tis  with  the  Gipsies. 
They  never  marry,  never  go  to  mass, 
Never  baptize  their  children,  nor  keep  Lent, 
Nor  see  the  inside  of  a  church,— nor — nor — 

Pedro  C.  Good  reasons,  good,  substantial  reasons  al! 
No  matter  for  the  other  ninety-five. 
They  should  be  burnt,  I  see  it  plain  enough. 
They  should  be  burnt. 

{Enter  Victorian  and  Yiwoxxxo playing.) 

Padre  C.  And  pray  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Pedro  C.  More  vagrants!  By  Saint  Lazarus,  more  vagrants! 

Hyp.  Good  evening,  gentlemen!     Is  this  Guadarrama? 

Padre  C.  Yes,  Guadarrama,  and  good  evening  to  you. 

Hyp.  We  seek  the  Padie  Cura  of  the  village  ; 
And,  judging  from  your  dress  and  reverend  mien, 
You  must  be  he. 

Padre  C.  lam.     Pray  what's  your  pleasure? 

f^yp.  We  are  poor  students,  travelling  in  vacation. 
You  know  this  mark  ? 

{Touching the  wooden  spoon  in  his  hat-band.) 

Padre  C.  (joyfully).         Ay,  know  it,  and  have  worn  il. 

Pedro  C.  (aside).  Soup-eaters !  by  the  mass !     Tlie  worst  of 
vagrants  ; 
And  there's  no  law  against  them.     Sir,  your  servant.      \_Exjt. 

Padre  C.  Your  servant,  Pedro  Crespo. 

Hyp.  '       Padre  Cura,     ' 

From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  your  face, 
I  said  within  myself,  "  This  is  the  man 
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There  is  a  certain  something  in  your  loolcs, 
A  certain  scholar-like  and  studious  something,  -t 
You  understand,— which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
Which  marks  you  as  a  very  learned  man, 
In  fine,  as  one  of  us. 

Vict,  {asidf).  What  impudence ! 

H}'/>.   As  we  approached,  I  said  to  my  companion, 
"That  is  the  Padre  Cura  ;  mark  my  words!" 
Meaning  your  Grace.     "  The  other  man,"  said  I, 
"  Who  sits  so  awkwardly  upon  the  bench, 
Must  be  the  sacristan." 

Padre  C.  Ah  !  said  you  so  ? 

Why,  that  was  Pedro  Crespo,  the  alcalde ! 

Ilyp.  Indeed!  you  much  astonish  me!     His  air 
Was  not  so  full  of  dignity  and  grace 
As  an  alcalde's  should  bt. 

Padre  C.  That  is  true. 

He  is  out  of  humour  with  some  vagrant  Gipsies, 
Who  have  their  camp  here  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  nothing  so  undignified  as  anger. 

Hyp.  The  Padre  Cura  will  excu^^e  our  boldness. 
If,  from  his  well-known  hospitality. 
We  crave  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Padre  C.  I  pray  you  I 

You  do  me  honour !     I  am  but  too  happy 
To  have  such  guests  beneath  my  humble  roof, 
[t  is  not  often  that  I  have  occasion 
To  speak  with  scholars  ;  and  Emollit  mores 
^ec  sinit  esse  /eras,  Cicero  says. 

Hyp.  'Tis  Ovid,  is  it  not? 

Padre  C.  No,  Cicero. 

Hyp.  Your  Grace  is  right.     You  are  the  better  scholar- 
Now,  what  a  dunce  was  I  to  think  it  Ovid ! 
But  hang  me  if  it  is  not  I     LAside. ) 

Padre  C.  Pass  this  way. 

He  was  a  very  great  man,  was  Cicero ' 
Pray  you  go  in,  go  in!  no  ceremony.  \Exeiatt. 

S'-.tNE  III, — A  room  in  the  Padre  Cura's  Jiousc.      Eutct  Iht 
Padre  and  Hypolito. 

Padre  C.  Sc  then,  Senor,  you  come  from  Alcala. 
I  am  glad  tc  hear  it.     It  was  there  I  studied. 

Hyp.   And  left  behind  an  honoured  name,  no  doubt. 
How  may  I  call  your  Grace? 

Padre  C.  Geronimo 

De  Santillana,  at  your  Honour's  service. 

Hyp.  Descended  from  the  Marquis  Santillana? 
From  the  libtm<^ui3hed  poet? 

Padre  C.  From  the  Marquis^ 

Not  from  the  poet. 

Hyp.  "^Tiyi  they  were  the  samfc. 

Let  me  embrace  :ou '.     O  some  lucky  st^r 
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has  brought  me  hither!  Yet  once  more! — once  mors". 
Your  name  is  ever  green  in  Alcala, 
And  our  professor,  when  we  are  unruly, 
Will  shake  his  hoary  head  and  say,  "Alas! 
It  was  not  so  in  Santillanas  time!" 

Padre  C.  I  did  not  think  my  name  remembered  there. 

Hyp.  More  than  remembered  ;  it  is  idolized. 

Padre  C.   Of  what  professor  speak  you? 

Hyp.  Timoned;-.. 

Padre  C.   I  don't  remember  any  Timoneda. 

Hyp.  A  grave  and  sombre  man,  whose  beetling  brow 
O'erhangs  the  rushing  current  of  his  speech 
As  rocks  o'er  rivers  hang.      Have  you  forgotten? 

Padre  C.  Indeed,  I  have.     Oh,  those  were  pleasant  days. 
Those  college  days  !     I  ne'er  shall  see  the  like : 
I  had  not  buried  then  so  many  hopes ! 
I  had  not  burieil  then  so  many  friends ! 
1  've  turned  my  back  on  what  was  then  before  me ; 
And  the  bright  faces  of  my  young  companions 
Are  wrinkled  like  my  own,  or  are  no  more. 
Do  you  remember  Cueva? 

Hyp.  Cueva?  Cueva? 

J'adre  C.  Fool  that  I  am  !     He  was  before  your  time ; 
You're  a  mere  boy,  and  I  am  an  old  man. 

Hyp.  I  should  not  like  to  try  my  strength  with  you. 

Padre  C.   Well,  well.     But  I  forget;  you  must  be  hungry. 
Martina !  ho !  Martina  !     'Tis  my  niece. 
{Ejtter  Martina, 

Hyp.  You  may  be  proud  of  such  a  niece  as  that. 
I  wish  I  had  a  niece.     Eiuo/lit  mores.      [Aside.) 
He  was  a  very  great  man,  was  Cicero  I 
Your  servant,  fair  Martina. 

Marl.  Servant,  sir. 

Padre  C.  This  gentleman  is  hungry.     See  thou  to  it. 
Let  us  have  supper. 

Marl.  'Twili  be  ready  soon. 

Padre  C.  And  bring  a  bottle  of  my  Val-de-Pefias 
Out  of  the  cellar.     Stay ;  I'll  ec  myself. 
Pray  you,  Seiior,  excuse  me.  [Exil. 

Hyp.  Hist .  Martina  ! 

One  word  with  you.     Bless  me  !  what  handsome  eyes  ! 
To-day  there  have  been  Gipsies  in  the  village. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

Jllarl.  There  have  been  Gipsies  here. 

Hyp.  Yes,  and  they  told  your  fortune. 

Mart,  [embarrassed).  Told  niy  fortune  ? 

Hyp.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  they  did.     Give  me  your  hand. 
I'll  tell  you  what  they  said.     They  said, — they  said, 
The  shepherd  boy  that  loved  you  was  a  clown, 
And  him  you  should  not  marry.     Was  it  not? 

Mart,  [surprised).   How  know  you  that? 

ffyp.  O,  I  know  more  than  that. 
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Wliat  a  soft  little  liaiul  !     Ami  then  tiicy  saiil, 
A  cavalier  from  court,  iianclsonie  anil  tall 
And  rich,  should  come  one  day  to  marry  you. 
And  you  should  be  a  lady.     Was  it  not  ? 
lie  has  arrived,  the  handsome  cavalier. 
( Tries  to  kiss  her.     She  runs  off.     Enter  VICTORIAN  7oiih  a  letter.) 

Viet.  The  muleteer  has  cone. 

I/yp.  So  soon  ? 

Vict.  I  found  liiir 

Sitting  at  supper  by  the  tavern  door, 
And,  from  a  pitcher  that  he  held  aloft 
I  lis  whole  arm's  length,  drinking  the  blood-red  wine. 

I/yp.  What  news  from  Court  ? 

Vict.  He  brought  this  letter  only.      (Kea/;) 

O  cursed  perfidy  !     Why  did  I  let 
That  lying  tongue  deceive  me?     Preciosa, 
Sweet  Preciosa  !  how  art  thou  avenged  ! 

Ifyp.  What  news  is  this,  that  makes  thy  cheek  turn  pale. 
And  thy  hand  tremble? 

Vict.  O,  most  infamous  ! 

The  Count  of  Lara  is  a  damned  villain  ! 

Hyp.  That  is  no  news,  forsooth. 

Vict.  He  strove  in  vain 

To  steal  from  me  the  jewel  of  my  soul, 
The  love  of  Preciosa.     Not  succeeding, 
He  swore  to  be  revenged  ;  and  set  on  foot 
A  plot  to  ruin  her,  which  has  succeeded. 
She  has  been  hissed  and  hooted  from  the  stage, 
Her  reputation  stained  by  slanderous  lies 
Too  foul  to  speak  of ;  and,  once  more  a  beggar. 
She  roams  a  wanderer  over  God's  green  earth, 
Housing  with  Gipsies  ! 

Hyp.  To  renew  again 

The  Age  of  Gold,  and  make  the  shepherd  swains 
Desperate  with  love,  like  Gaspar  Gil's  Diana. 
J^edit  et  Virgo  ! 

Vict.  Dear  Hypolito, 

How  have  I  wronged  that  meek,  confiding  heart  ! 
1  will  go  seek  for  her,  and  with  my  tears 
Wash  out  the  wrong  I've  done  her  ! 

Jfyp.  O  beware  ! 

Act  not  that  folly  o'er  again. 

Vict.  Ay,  folly. 

Delusion,  madness,  call  it  what  thou  wilt, 
I  will  confess  my  weakness, —  I  still  love  her  ! 
Still  fondly  love  her  ! 

[Enter  the  P.\DRK  CUR,\.) 

Hyp.  Tell  us.  Padre  Cura, 

Who  are  these  Gipsies  in  the  neighbourhood? 

Padre  C.   Beltran  Cruzado  and  his  crew. 
Vict.  Kind  Heavei^ 

I  thank  thee  !     She  is  found  !  is  found  again  ' 
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Hyp.    And  have  lliey  willi  tliein  a  pale,  lieautiful  g\\\, 
railed  Preciosa  ? 

Padre  C.  Ay,  a  pretly  girl, 

'j'lie  gentleman  seems  moved. 

Hyp.  Yes,  moved  with  hunger, 

lie  is  half-famished  with  tliis  long  day's  journey. 

Padre  C.  Then,  pray  yuu,  come  this  way.    The  sunper  waits. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  posl-house  on  the  road  to  Segovia,  7iot  far  from  the 
village  of  Gnadarranta.  Enter  ClllSPA,  cracking  a  iv/iip  and 
singing  the  Cachiicha. 

Chispa.  Halloo  !  Don  Fulano  !  Let  us  have  horses,  and  quickly. 
Alas,  poor  Chispa  !  what  a  dog's  life  dost  thou  lead  !  I  thought 
•when  1  left  my  old  master,  Victorian,  the  student,  to  serve  my 
new  master,  Don  Carlos,  the  gentleman,  that  I,  too,  should  lead 
the  life  of  a  gentleman  ;  should  go  to  bed  early,  and  get  up  late. 
For  when  the  abbot  plays  cards,  what  can  you  expect  of  the 
friars  ?  But,  in  running  away  from  the  thunder,  I  have  run  into 
the  lightning.  Here  I  am  in  hot  chase  after  my  master  and  his 
Gipsy  girl.  And  a  good  beginning  of  the  week,  it  is,  as  he  said 
who  was  hanged  on  Monday  morning. 

{Enter  Don  Carlos.) 

Don  C.   Are  not  the  horses  ready  yet  ? 

Chispa.  I  should  think  not,  for  tire  hostler  seems  to  be  asleep. 
Ho  !  within  there  !  Horses  !  horses  1  horses  !  [He  knocks  at  the 
gate  with  his  whip,  and  enter  MOSQUITO,  putting  on  his  jacket.) 

Jllostj.  Pray  have  a  little  patience.     I'm  not  a  musket. 

Chispa.  Health  and  pistareens  !  I'm  glad  to  see  you  come  017 
dancing,  padre  !     Pray,  what's  the  news  ? 

Mosq.  You  cannot  have  fresh  horses  ;  because  there  are  none. 

Chispa.  Cachiporra  !  Throw  that  bone  to  anotlier  dog.  Do  \ 
look  like  your  aunt  ? 

Mosq.  No  ;  she  has  a  beard. 

Chispa.   Go  to  !  go  to  ! 

Mosq.   Are  you  from  Madrid  ?  " 

Chispa.   Yes  ;  and  going  to  Estramadura.     Get  us  horses. 

Mosq.   What's  the  news  at  Court? 

Chispa.  Why,  the  latest  news  is,  that  I  am  going  to  set-up  % 
coach,  and  I  have  already  bought  the  whip. 

{Strikes  him  round  the  legs.) 

Mosq.   Oh  !  oh  !  you  hurt  me  ! 

JJon  C.  Enough  of  this  folly.  Let  us  have  horses.  {Gives  money 
to  Mosquito.)  It  is  almost  dark  ;  and  we  are  in  haste.  But  tell 
jne,  has  a  band  of  Gipsies  passed  this  w.ay  of  late  ? 

Mosq.   Yes  ;  and  they  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Don  C.  And  where  ? 

Mosq.  Across  the  fields  yonder,  in  the  woods  near  Guadarrama. 

[Exit. 

Don  C.  Now  this  is  lucky.     We  will  visit  the  Gipsy  camp. 

Chispa.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  evil  eye?^  Have  you  a  stag's 
horn  with  you  ? 
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Don  C.   VVar  not.     We  will  pass  tlie  night  nt  the  \  illage. 

Chispa.  And  sleep  like  the  Squires  of  Hernan  IXaza,  nine  under 
one  blanket. 

Don  C.    I  hope  we  may  find  the  Preciosa  among  I  hem. 

Chispa.   Among  the  Squires? 

Don  C.   No  ,  among  the  Gipsies,  blockhead  ! 

Chispa.  I  hope  we  may  ;  for  we  are  giving  ourselves  trouble 
enough  on  her  account.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  However,  there  is 
no  catching  trout  without  w-etting  one's  trousers.  Yonder  conic 
the  horses.       .  [Exeiait 

SCEWE  V.  -  The-  Gipsy  (amp  in  the  forest.     Xig/if.     Gipsies  7t'or]nng 

at  a  forge.      Others  playing  cardi  hy  the  f  re-light. 

Gipsies  (at  the  forge  sing). 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  stand, < 
With  a  crown  of  red  gold  in  ray  hand. 
Wild  Moors  come  trooping  over  the  lea, 
O  how  from  their  fury  shall  I  flee,  flee,  flee? 
O  how  from  their  fury  shall  1  flee  ? 

J^irst  Gipsy  {playing).  Down  with  your  John-Dorados,  my  pigeon. 
Down  with  your  John-Dorados,  and  let  us  make  an  end. 
Gipsies  (at  the  forge  sing). 

Loud  s.mg  the  Spanish  cavalier. 

And  thus  his  ditty  ran  ; 
God  send  the  Gipsy  lassie  here, 

And  not  the  Gipsy  man. 

First  Gipsy  (playing).    There  you  are  in  your  rnorocco. 
Second  Gipsy.     One  more  game.     The  Alcalde's  doves  against 
the  Padre  Cura's  new  moon. 

First  Gipsy.   Have  at  you,  Chirelin. 
Gipsies  (at  the  forge  sing). 

At  midnight,  when  the  moon  began 

To  show  her  silver  flame, 
There  came  to  him  no  Gipsy  man, 

The  Gipsy  lassie  came. 

(Enter  Beltras  Cruzado.) 

Crtts.  Come  hither,  Murcigalleros  and  Rastilleros  ;  leave  work, 
leave  play  ;  listen  to  your  orders  for  the  night.  (Speahing  to  the 
right.)  You  will  get  you  to  the  village,  mark  you,  by  the  stone 
cross. 

Gipsies.  Ay  ! 

Cruz,  (to  the  /eft).  And  you,  by  the  pole  with  the  hermit's  head 
upon  it. 

Gipsies.   Ay  ! 

Cruz.  As  soon  as  you  see  the  planets  are  out,  in  w  ith  you,  and 
he  busy  with  the  ten  conmiandincnls,  under  the  sly,  and  Suiiit 
.Martin  asleep.      D'ye  hear? 

Gipsies.  Ay ! 

Cruz.  Keep  your  lanterns  open,  and,  if  you  see  a  goblin  or  a 
oapagayo,  take  to  your  trampers.  "Vineyards  and  Dancing  John" 
is  the  word.     Am  I  compreheiuled? 

Gipsies.   Ay  !  ay  ! 

i>M3.   Away,  then 
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(Exeunt  severally.     Cruzado  ivalks  up  the  stage  and  disappears 
among  the  trees.     Enter  Preciosa.) 

Prec.  How  strangely  gleams  through  the  gigantic  trees 
The  red  light  of  the  forge!      Wild,  beckoning  shadows 
Stalk  through  the  forest,  ever  and  anon 
Rising  and  bending  with  the  flickering  flame, 
Then  flitting  into  darkness  !     So  within  me 
Strange  hopes  and  fears  do  beckon  to  each  other. 
My  brightest  hopes  giving  dark  fears  a  being 
As  the  light  does  the  shadow.     Woe  is  me ! 
How  still  it  is  about  me,  and  how  lonely !  • 
(Bartolome  rushes  m.) 

Bart,  Ho  !  Preciosa  ! 

Free.  O  Bartolome ! 

Thou  herij  ? 

Bart.  Lo  I  I  am  here. 

Prec.  Whence  comest  thou 

Bart.  From  the  rough  ridges  of  the  wild  Sierra, 
From  caverns  in  the  rocks,  from  hunger,  thirst, 
And  fever  !     Like  a  wild  wolf  to  the  sheepfold 
Come  I  for  thee,  my  lamb. 

Prec.  O  tcnicli  me  not ! 

The  Count  of  Lara's  blood  is  on  thy  hands ! 
The  Count  of  Lara's  curse  is  on  thy  soul ! 
Do  not  come  near  me  !     Pray  begone  from  here  ! 
Thou  art  in  danger  !     They  have  set  a  price 
Upon  thy  head  ! 

Bart.  Ay,  and  I've  wandered  long 

Among  the  mountains  ;  and  for  many  days 
Have  seen  no  human  face,  save  the  rough  swineherd's. 
The  wind  and  rain  have  been  my  sole  companions. 
I  shouted  to  them  from  the  rocks  thy  name, 
And  the  loud  echo  sent  it  back  to  me, 
Till  I  grew  mad.      I  could  not  stay  from  thee, 
And  I  am  here  !     Betray  me,  if  thou  wilt. 

Prec.  Betray  thee?     I  betray  thee? 

Ba?-t.  Precio.sa ! 

I  come  for  thee  !  for  thee  I  thus  brave  death  J 
Fly  with  me  o'er  the  borders  of  this  realm  ! 
Fly  with  me  ! 

Prec.  Speak  of  that  no  more.     I  cannot. 

I  am  thine  no  longer. 

Bart.  O,  recall  the  time 

When  we  were  children  !  how  we  played  together 
How  we  grew  up  together  ;  how  we  plighted 
Our  hearts  unto  each  other,  even  in  childhood! 
Fulfil  thy  promise,  for  the  hour  has  come. 
I  am  hunted  from  the  kingdom,  like  a  wolf] 
Fulfil  thy  promise. 

Prec.  'Twas  my  father's  promise 

Not  mine.     I  never  gave  my  heart  to  thee. 
Nor  promised  the  e  my  hand  J 
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Bart.  False  tongue  of  womnn  t 

Aiul  liearl  more  false  ! 

Piw.  Nay,  listen  unto  me. 

I  will  speak  frankly.      I  have  never  loved  thee  ; 
I  cannot 'love  thee.      This  is  not  my  fault, 
It  is  my  destiny.     Thou  art  a  man 
Restless  and  violent.      What  wouldst  thou  with  r.ie, 
A  feeble  girl,  who  have  not  long  to  live, 
Whose  heart  is  broken  ?     Seek  another  wife, 
Better  than  I,  and  fairer  ;  and  let  not 
Thy  rash  and  headlong  moods  estrange  her  from  thee 
Thou  art  unhappy  in  this  hopeless  passion. 
I  never  sought  thy  love  ;  never  did  aught 
To  make  thee  love  me.     Yet  I  pity  thee, 
And  most  of  all  I  pity  thy  wild  heart, 
That  hurries  thee  to  crimes  and  deeds  of  blood. 
Ueware,  bcM'are  of  that. 

^art.  For  thy  dear  sake, 

1  will  be  gentle.     Thou  shall  teach  me  patience. 

Prec.   Then  take  this  farewell,  and  depart  in  peace. 
Thou  must  not  linger  here. 

Ba7-t.  Come,  come  with  me. 

Prcc.  Hark  !  I  hear  footsteps. 

Pcirt.  I  entreat  thee,  come  ! 

Prcc.   Away  !     It  is  in  vain. 

Bart.  Wilt  thou  not  come  ? 

Prcc.   Never  ! 

Bart.  Then  woe,  eternal  woe,  upon  tliee  ! 

Thou  shalt  not  be  another's.     Thou  shalt  die.  [/;"j.rt. 

Prec.   All  holy  angels  keep  me  in  this  hour  ! 
Spirit  of  her  who  bore  me,  look  upon  me  ! 
Mother  of  God,  the  glorified,  protect  me  ! 
Chri-st  and  the  saints,  be  merciful  unto  me  ! 
Yet  why  should  I  fear  death  ?     What  is  it  to  die  ? 
To  leave  all  disappointment,  care,  and  sorrow, 
To  leave  all  falsehood,  treachery,  and  unkindness, 
All  ignominy,  suffering,  and  despair. 
And  be  at  rest  for  ever  !     O,  dull  heart. 
Be  of  good  cheer  !     When  thou  shalt  cease  to  beat, 
'i'hen  shalt  thou  cease  to  suffer  and  complain  ! 

{Enter  Victorian  and  Hvroi.no  Ih-hinJ.) 

Vict.   'Tis  she  !     Behold  how  beautiful  she  stands 
Under  the  tent-like  trees  ! 

Ifyp.  A  woodland  nymph  ! 

]''ict.   I  pray  thee  stand  aside.     Leave  me. 

Hyp.  Be  wary. 

Do  not  betray  thyself  too  soon. 

]'ict.  {disguising  his  voice).  Hist!  Gipsy! 

Prec.   {aside,  with  emotion).     That  voice  !   that  voice  fron' 
heaven  !     O  speak  again  ! 
Who  is  it  calls  ? 

Jlct.  A  friend. 


Prec.  (aside-).  :  -    -'Tis  ]ic  !     "V\f.  lie  ' 

I  lliaiik  thee,  Heaven,  tliat  tliou  hast  heard  my  prayer, 
Ami  sent  me  tlii^;  protector  !     Now  he  strong, 
lie  stroniT,  my  lieart  !     I  must  dissemble  here. 
I'alse  friend  or  true? 

Vict.  A  true  friend  to  the  true. 

Fear  not ;  come  hither.     So  ;  can  you  tell  fortunes  ? 

Prec.  Not  in  the  dark.     Come  nearer  to  the  fire. 
Give  me  your  hand.     It  is  not  crossed,  I  see. 

Vict,  [putting  a  piece  of  gold  into  ha-  hand).    There  is  the  cross. 

Prec.  Is't  silver?  .  '- 

Vict.       ^  _  No,  'tis  gold. 

Prec.  There's  a  fair  lady  at  the  Court,  who  loves  you,         '- 
And  for  yourself  alone. 

Vict.  Fie!  the  old  story!  ' 

Tell  me  a  better  fortune  for  my  money  ;         i  ,1/3^*' 
Not  this  old  woman's  tale  !  ^ 

Prec.  You  are  passionate  ; 

And  this  same  passionate  humour  in  your  blood 
Has  marred  your  fortune.     Yes;  I  see  it  now; 
The  line  of  life  is  crossed  by  many  marks.  ' 

Shame !  shame  !    O  you  have  wronged  tlie  maid  who  loved  you  > 
How  could  you  do  it?  ncx.i  ;'.;.'.   .v,.  v 

Vict.  I  never  loved  a  maid ;  -"  ■    • 

For  she  I  loved  was  then  a  maid  no  more. 

Prec.  How  know  you  that  ? 

I'ict.  A  little  bird  in  the  air 

AVhispered  the  secret. 

Prec.  There,  take  back  your  gold ! 

Your  hand  is  cold,  like  a  deceiver's  hand  ! 
There  is  no  blessing  in  its  charity!  .....^,,   -  - 

Make  her  your  wife,  for  you  have  been  abused  ;         ».!-.  .■y^""f^ 
And  you  shall  mend  your  fortunes,  mending  hers.    ■'.' '"' 

Vict,  [aside).  How  like  an  angel's  speaks  the  tongiic.of  woman, 

AVhen  pleading  in  another's  cause  her  own ! 

That  is  a  pretty  ring  upon  your  finger.     

Pray  give  it  me.     ( Tries  to  take  the  ring.)  '■■    ' 

Prec.  No  ;  never  from  my  hand 

Shall  that  be  taken!  .rcf  orn  '  '  '^ 

Vict.  Why,  'tis  but  a  ring  ;  ■'  -'■  ^ 

ril  give  it  back  to  you  ;  or,  if  I  keep  it,  SJS  Ja.1 

Will  give  you  gold  to  buy  you  twenty  such. .        ,-no/  '(lo V9 'lo  i 

Prec.  Why  would  you  have  this  ring?  •f  '-"i  '•\^  '  ■■■  ' 

Vict.  A  traveller  s  fancy, 

A  whim,  and  nothing  more.     I  would  fain  keep  it 
As  a  memento  of  the  Gipsy  camp 

In  Guadarrama,  and  the  fortune-teller  .  ;- 

Who  sent  me  back  to  wed  a  widowed  maid.  ■;■ 

Pray  let  me  have  the  ring. 

Prec.  No,  never !  never  ! 

I  will  not  part  with  it,  even  when  I  die  ; 
But  bid  my  nurse  fold  my  pale  fingers  thus,  -       »       "-  -  •  - 
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Tliat  it  may  not  fall  from  them.     'Tis  a  token 
Of  a  beloved  friend,  who  is  no  more. 

Vict.  How?  dead? 

Free.  Yes  ;  dead  to  me  ;  and  worse  than  dea<l. 
He  is  estranged  !     And  yet  I  keep  this  ring. 
I  will  rise  with  it  from  my  grave  hereafter, 
To  ])rove  to  liim  that  I  was  never  false. 

Vict,  {aside).  Be  still,  my  swelling  heart!  one  .noment,  s'.ili! 
Why,  "tis  the  folly  of  a  love-sick  girl. 
Come,  give  it  me,  or  I  will  say  'tis  mine, 
And  that  you  stole  it. 

Prec.  O,  you  w'xVl  not  dare     ■ 

To  utter  such  a  fiendish  lie  ! 

Vict.  Not  dare  ? 

Look  in  my  face,  and  say  if  there  is  aught 
I  have  not  dared,  I  would  not  dare  for  thee  ! 
{She  rushes  into  his  anus.) 

Prec.  'Tis  thou  !  'tis  thou  !     Yes  ;  yes  ;  my  heart's  electeil! 
My  dearest-dear  Victorian  !  my  soul's  heaven  ! 
AVhere  hast  thou  been  so  long  ?     Why  didst  thou  leave  me  ? 

Vict.  Ask  me  not  now,  my  dearest  Preciosa. 
Let  me  forget  we  ever  have  been  parted  ! 

PrcL.   Hadst  thou  not  come 

Vict.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  chide  nie  ! 

Prec.  I  should  have  perished  here  among  tliese  Gipsies. 

Vict.   Forgive  me,  sweet  !  for  what  I  made  thee  suffer. 
Think'st  thou  this  heart  could  feel  a  moment's  joy, 
Thou  being  absent?     O,  believe  it  not! 
Lideed,  since  that  sad  hour  I  have  not  slept. 
For  thinking  of  the  wrong  I  did  to  thee  ! 
Dost  thou  forgive  me?     Say,  wilt  thou  forgive  me? 

Prec.   I  have  forgiven  thee.     Ere  those  words  of  anger 
Were  in  the  book  of  Heaven  writ  down  against  thee, 
I  had  forgiven  thee. 

Vict.                          I'm  the  veriest  fool 
That  walks  the  earth,  to  have  believed  thee  false. 
It  was  the  Count  of  Lara ■ 

Prec.                                           That  bad  man 
Has  worked  me  harm  enough.     Hast  thou  not  heard 


Vict.  I  have  heard  all.     And  yet  speak  on,  speak  on  ! 
Let  me  but  hear  thy  voice,  and  I  am  happy ; 
For  every  tone,  like  some  sweet  incantation, 
Calls  up  the  buried  past  to  plead  for  me. 
Speak,  my  beloved,  speak  into  my  heart, 
Whatever  fills  and  agitates  thine  own. 
{7  hey  walk  aside.) 

Hyp.  All  gentle  quarrels  in  the  pastoral  poets. 
All  passionate  love  scenes  in  the  best  romances, 
All  chaste  embraces  on  the  pulilic  stage, 
All  soft  adventures,  which  the  liberal  stars 
Have  winked  at,  as  the  natural  course  of  things, 
Have  been  surpassed  here  by  my  friend  the  student. 
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And  this  sweet  Gipsy  lass,  fair  Preciosa  ! 

Prcc.  Seflor  Hypolito  !  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Pray  shall  I  tell  your  fortune  ? 

Hyp.  Not  to-night ; 

For  should  you  treat  me  as  you  did  Victorian, 
And  send  me  back  to  marry  maids  forlorn, 
My  wedding-day  would  last  from  now  till  Christmas. 

Chispa  {rvithiii).  What  ho  !  the  Gipsies,  ho  !  Beltran  Cruzado  ! 
Halloo!  halloo!  halloo!  halloo! 

{Enters  booted,  with  a  -whip  and  lantern.) 

Vict.  What  now? 

"Why  such  a  fearful  din?     Hast  thou  been  robbed? 

Chispa.   Ay,  robbed  and  murdered  ;  and  good  evening  to  you, 
My  worthy  masters. 

Vict.  Speak  ;  what  brings  thee  here? 

Chispa  (to  Preciosa).     Good  news  from  Court ;  good  news! 
Beltran  Cruzado, 
The  Count  of  the  Cales,  is  not  your  father  ; 
Eut  your  true  father  has  returned  to  Spain 
Laden  with  wealth.     You  are  no  more  a  Gipsy. 

Vict.   Strange  as  a  Moorish  tale! 

Chispa.  And  we  have  all 

Been  drinking  at  the  tavern  to  your  health, 
As  wells  drink  in  November,  when  it  rains. 

Vict.  Where  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Chispa.  As  the  old  song  says, 

His  body  is  in  Segovia, 
His  soul  is  in  Madrid. 

Free.  Is  this  a  dream  ?     O,  if  it  be  a  dream. 
Let  me  sleep  on,  and  do  not  wake  me  yet! 
Repeat  thy  story!     Say  I'm  not  deceived! 
Say  that  I  do  not  dream!     I  am  awake  ; 
This  is  the  Gipsy  camp  ;  this  is  Victorian, 
And  this  his  friend,  Hypolito!     Speak!  speak! 
Let  me  not  wake  and  find  it  all  a  dream ! 

Vict.  It  is  a  dream,  sweet  child !  a  waking  dream, 
A  blissful  certainty,  a  vision  bright 
Of  that  rare  happiness,  which  even  on  earth 
Heaven  gives  to  those  it  loves.     Now  art  thou  rich. 
As  thou  wast  ever  beautiful  and  good  ; 
And  I  am  now  the  beggar. 

Prrc.  (giving  him  her  hand).  I  have  still 
A  hand  to  give. 

Chispa  (aside).     And  I  have  two  to  take. 
I've  heard  ray  grandmother  say,  that.  Heaven  gives  almonds 
To  those  who  have  no  teeth.     That's  nuts  to  crack. 
1  've  teeth  to  spare,  but  where  shall  I  find  almonds  ? 

Vz/rt.  What  more  of  this  strange  story  ? 

Chispa.  Nothing  more. 

Your  friend,  Don  Carlos,  is  now  at  the  village, 
Showinj^  to  Pedro  Crespo,  the  Alcalde,  ^ 
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The  proofs  of  what  I  tell  you.     The  old  hag, 
Who  stole  you  in  your  childhood,  has  confessed  % 
And  probably  they'll  hang  lier  i^r  the  crime. 
To  make  the  celebration  more  complete. 

Vict.  No  ;  let  it  be  a  day  of  general  joy  ; 
Fortune  comes  well  to  all,  that  comes  not  late. 
Now  let  us  join  Don  Carlos. 

Hyp.  So  farewell. 

The  student's  wandering  life!     Sweet  serenades 
Sung  under  ladies'  windows  in  the  night, 
And  all  that  makes  vacation  beautiful! 
To  you,  ye  cloistered  shades  of  Alcala, 
To  you,  ye  radiant  visions  of  romance, 
Written  in  books,  but  here  surpassed  by  truth, 
The  Bachelor  Hypolito  returns, 
And  leaves  the  Gipsy  with. the  Spanish  Student. 

Scene  VI. — A  pass. in  the  Guadarrama  viountainS.  Eariv  morn- 
ing. A  Muleteer  crosses  the  stage,  sitting  sideways  on  his  inuic, 
and  lighting  a.  paper  cigar  withfiiiit  and  steel. 


Song. 


If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden, 

Awake,  and  open  thy  door, 
1'is  the  break  of  day,  and  we  must 
away, 

O'er  meadow,  and  mount,  and  moor. 


Wait  not  to  find  thy  slippers. 

But  come  with  tiiy  naked  ieet  ; 
We  shall  have  to  pass  through  the  ue«  y 
grass, 

And  waters  wide  and  fleet. 


(Disappears  dozvn  the  pass.     Enter  a  Monk. 

on  the  rocks  above.) 


A  Shepherd  appears 


Monk.  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena.     Ola!  P'ood  man! 

Shep.  Ola! 

Monk.   Is  this  the  road  to  Segovia? 

Shep.  It  is,  your  reverence. 

Monk.  How  far  is  it  ? 

Shep.  I  do  not  know. 

Monk.  What  is  that  yonder  in  the  valley i" 

Shep.  San  Ildefonso. 

Monk.  A  long  way  to  breakfast. 

Shep.  Ay,  marry. 

Monk.  Are  there- robbers  in  these  mountains  , 

Shep.  Ves,  and  worse  than  that. 

Monk.   What? 

Shep.   Wolves. 

Monk.  Santa  Maria!     Come  with  me  to  San  Ildefonso,  and 
thou  shalt  be  well  rewarded. 

Shep.  What  wilt  thou  give  me  ? 

Monk.  An  Agnus  Dei  and  my  benediction.     \    :     "■ 
{They  disappear.     A    mounted  Contrabaiulista  passes,  it'riTppu^  ii* 
his  cloak,  and  a  gifu  at  his  saddle-horv.     He  goes  down  the  pass, 
singing.)  ■  .  . 


*  From  the  Spanish  ;  a«is  likewise  the  song  of  the  Contrabandista. 
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Song. 


Worn  with  speed  is  my  good  steed, 
And  I  march  me  hurried,  worried  ; 
Onward,  caballito  mio. 
With  the  white  star  in  thy  forehead  I 


Onward,  for  here  comes  the  iv^nda, 

And  I  hear  the  rifles  crack  ! 

Ay,  jaleo  !     Ay,  ay,  jale'o  ! 

Ay,  jaleo  !     They  cross  our  track. 


(Song  dies  away.  Enter  Preciosa,  on  horseback,  attended  by 
Victorian,  Hypolito,  Don  Carlos,  and  Chispa,  on  foot  and 
armed.) 

Vict.  This  is  the  highest  point.     Here  let  us  rest. 
See,  Preciosa,  see  how  all  about  us 
Kneeling,  like  hooded  friars,  the  misty  niountains 
Receive  the  benediction  of  the  sun! 
O  glorious  sight! 

Prec.  Most  beautiful  indeed! 

Hyp.  Most  wonderful ! 

Vict.  And  in  the  vale  below, 

Where  yonder  steeples  flash  like  lifted  halberds, 
San  Ildefonso,  from  its  noisy  belfries. 
Sends  up  a  salutation  to  the  morn, 
As  if  an  army  smote  their  brazen  shields, 
And  shouted  victory! 

Prec.  And  which  way  lies 

Segovia? 

Vict.         At  a  great  distance  yonder. 
Dost  thou  not  see  it? 

Prec.  No.     I  do  not  see  it. 

Vict.  The  merest  flaw  that  dents  the  horizon's  edge. 
There,  yonder! 

Hyp.  'Tis  a  notable  old  town. 

Boasting  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct. 
And  an  Alcazar,  builded  by  the  Moors, 
Wherein,  you  may  remember,  poor  Gil  Bias 
Was  fed  on  Pan  del  Key.      Oh,  many  a  time 
Out  of  its  grated  windows  have  I  looked 
Hundreds  of  feet  plumb  down  to  the  Eresma, 
That,  like  a  serpent  through  the  valley  creeping, 
Glides  at  its  foot. 

Prec.  Oh  yes!  I  see  it  now. 

Yet  rather  with  my  heart  than  with  mine  eyes, 
So  faint  it  is.     And  all  my  thoughts  sail  thither. 
Freighted  with  prayers  and  hopes,  and  forward  urged 
Against  all  stress  of  accident,  as  in 
The  Eastern  Tale,  against  the  wind  and  tide. 
Great  ships  were  drawn  to  the  Magnetic  Mountains, 
And  there  were  wrecked,  and  perished  in  the  sea ! 
{^She  'iveeps.) 
Vict.  O  gentle  spirit!     Thou  didst  bear  unmoved 
Blasts  of  adversity  and  frosts  of  fate ! 
But  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  that  falls  on  thee 
Melts  thee  to  tears!     Oh,  let  thy  weaiy  heart 
Lean  upon  mine!  and  it  shall  faint  no  more, 
Nor  thirst,  nor  hunger ;  but  be  comforted 
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And  filled  with  my  affection. 

Pirc.  Stay  no  longer! 

My  father  waits.     Methinks  I  see  him  there, 
Now  looking  from  the  window,  and  now  watching 
Each  sound  of  .vheels  or  footfall  in  the  street, 
And  saying,  "Hark!  she  comes  I"     O  father!  fathei ! 
(  They  descend  the  pass.     CuisPA  remains  It'hind.) 
Chispa.   I  have  a  father,  too,  Init  he  is  a  dead  one.     Alas  and 
alack-a-day!     Poor  was  I  born,  and  poor  do  I  remain.     1  neithei 
win  nor  lose.     Thus  I  wag  through  the  \vorld,  half  the  time  on 
foot,   and    the    other    half   walking  ;    and    always    as    merry  as  a 
thu'.ider-stonn  in  the  night.     And  so  we  plough  along,  as  the  fly 
said  to  the  ox.     Who  knows  what  may  happen  ?     Patience,  and 
siiuffle   the    cards!      I  am  not  yet  so  Ijald  that  you  can  see  my 
brains  ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  I  shall  some  day  go  to  Rome,  and 
come  back  Saint  Peter.     Benedicite!  \Exit 

[^A  pause.      Then  enter  B.A.RTOLOME  wildly,  as  if  in  pursuit,  u>ith\ 
carbine  in  his  hand.) 
Bart.  They  passed  this  way!     I  hear  their  horses'  hoofsf 
Yonder  I  see  them!     Come,  sweet  caramillo, 
This  serenade  shall  be  the  Gipsy's  last! 
(Fires  dcnvn  the  pass.) 
Ha!  ha!     Well  whistled,  my  sweet  caramillo! 
Well  whistled! — I  have  missed  her! — Oh,  my  GodI 
LThe  shot  is  returned.     B.KKiOLO^iK /alls. ) 


EVANGELINE. 

A  TALE  OF  ACADIE, 


J 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  story  of  "  Evangeline"  is  founded  on  a  painful  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  the  early  period  of  British  colonization  in  the  northern  part  of  America. 

In  the  year  1713,  .Acadia,  or,  as  it  is  now  named,  Nova  Scotia,  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  t  rench.  The  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been 
little  consulted  in  the  change,  and  they  with  great  difficulty  were  induced  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  tlie  British  Government.  Some  time  after  this,  war 
having  again  brolcen  out  between  the  French  and  British  in  Canada,  the  Acadians 
were  accused  of  having  assisted  tlie  Preach,  from  whom  they  were  descended, 
and  connected  by  many  ties  of  friendship,  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  at  the 
siege  of  jJeau  Sejuur.  Whether  the  accusation  was  founded  on  fact  or  not,  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  ;  the  result,  however,  was  most  disastrous  to 
the  primitive,  simple-minded  Acadians.  The  British  Government  ordered  them 
to  be  removed  from  their  homes,  and  dispersed  throughout  the  other  colonies, 
at  a  distance  from  their  much-loved  land.  'J'his  resohition  was  not  communicated 
to  the  inhabitants  till  measures  had  been  matured  to  carry  it  into  immediate 
effect  ;  when  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  having  issued  a  summons  calling  the 
whole  people  to  a  meeting,  informed  them  that  their  lands,  tenements,  and  cattle 
of  all  kinds  were  forfeited  to  the  British  crown,  that  he  had  orders  to  remove 
them  in  vessels  to  distant  colonies,  and  they  must  remain  in  custody  tilL  *heir 
embarkation.  ■ 

The  poem  is  descriptive  of  the  fate  of  some  of  the  persons  involved  in  these 
calamitous  proceedings. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.  The  murmuring  pines  and  fehe  hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  mos.s,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twilight, 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic. 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of 

the  huntsman? 
Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the  home  of  Acadian  farmers, — 
Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  woodlands. 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of  heaven  ? 
Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farmers  for  ever  departed  ! 
Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 
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Seize  tlicm,  and  whirl  tliem  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  faro'er  the  ocean. 
Nought  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of_Graud::P£e^ 

Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient, 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion, 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  th-  happy. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 


Ixy  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  GrancbPre 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.     Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the  eastward, 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without  number. 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labour  incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides ;  but  at  stated  seasons  the  floodgates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o'er  the  meadows. 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  oixhards  and  cornfields 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  theplain,  and  away  to  thenorthward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their  station  descended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 
Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and  of  chestnut, 
Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows;  and  gables  projecting 
Over  the  basement  below  jirotected  and  shaded  the  doorway. 
There,  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street,  and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys. 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and  in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs  spinning  the  golden 
Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within  doors 
Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the  songs  of 

the  maidens. 
Solemnly  down  the  street  f'ame  the  jiarish  priest,  and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  iiand  he  extended  to  bless  them. 
Reverend  walked  he  among  them ;  and  up  rose  matrons  and  maidens, 
Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  affectionate  welcome. 
Then  came  the  labourers  home  from  the  field,  and  serenely  the  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.     Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending. 
Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers, — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.     Alike  were  they  free  fr#im 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the  voice  of  re]iublics. 
Neither  locks  had  tlicy  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows  ; 
]iul  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners  ; 
There  tiic  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearer  the  BasijLoC  Miiiaji 
Benedict  Bellefontaine.  the  wealthiest  fanner  of  Grand-Pre, 
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Dwelt  on  his  goodljuaores ;  and  with  him,  directing  his  houseliolii, 
^Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  cMld^  and  tbepride  of  the  village. 
Stalworth  and  sFately  in  form' was  the  man  of  seventy  winters  ; 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow-flakes  ; 
White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as  the 

oak-leaves. 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  llje 

way-side. 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  !)cr 

tresses ! 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breat'h  ot  kine  that  feed  in  the  meadows. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah  !  fair  in  sooth  was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  morn,  while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  soun:'.;  -he  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop  ' 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them, 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  ^\ith  her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her 

missal, 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings, 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since,  as  an  heir-loom, 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long  generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness — a  more  ethereal  beauty — 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  benediction  upon  her. 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 
Firmly  builded  with  rafters  of  oak,  the  house  of  the  farmer 
Stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  the  sea;  and  a  shady 
Sycamore  grew  by  the  door,  with  a  woodbine  wreathing  around  it. 
Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  seats  beneath  ;  and  a  footpath 
Led  through  an  orchard  wide,  and  disappeared  in  the  meadow. 
Under  the  sycamore-tree  were  hives  overhung  by  a  penthouse, 
Such  as  the  traveller  sees  in  regions  remote  by  the  road-side, 
Built  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed  image  of  Mary. 
Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  the  well  with  its  moss- 

grown 
Bucket,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough  for  the  horses. 
Shielding  the  house  from  storms,  on  the  north,  were  the  barns  and 

the  farmyard :  ' 

There  stood  the  broad-wheeled  wains  and  the  antique  ploughs  and. 

the  harrows; 
There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep;  and  there,  in  his  feathered  seraglio, 
Strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the  cock,  with  the  selfsame 
Voice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Peter. 
Bursting  with  hay  were  the  barns,  themselves  a  village.    In  each  one 
Far  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch  ;  and  a  staircase. 
Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the  odorous  corn-loft. 
There  too  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  innocent  inmates 
Murmuring  ever  of  love ;  while  above  in  the  variant  breezes 
Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  of  mutation. 

Thus,  at  peace  with  Cod  and  the  world,  the  fanner  of  Grand- Pre 


\ 
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Lived  o:.  his  sunny  farm,  and  Evangeline  govenied  his  houseWd. 
Many  a  youth,  as  he  knelt  in  the  church  and  opened  his  missal, 
Fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  the  saint  of  his  deepest  devotion  ; 
Happy  was  he  who  might  touch  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  her  garment! 
Many  a  suitor  came  to  her  door,  by  the  darkness  befriended, 
And  as  he  knocked  and  waited  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  footsteps, 
Knew  not  which  beat  the  loutler,  his  heart  or  the  knocker  of  iron; 
Or  at  the  joyous  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  village, 
Holder  grew,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  the  dance  as  he  whispered 
Hurried  words  of  love,  that  seemed  a  part  of  the  music. 
But,  among  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel  only  was  welcome ; 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  tlie  son  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and  honoured  of  all  men, 
For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations. 
Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by  the  people. 
Basil  was  Benedict's  friend.     Their  children  from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister ;  and  Father  Felician, 
Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  theii 

letters 
Out  of  the  selfsame  book,  with  the  hymns  of  the  church  and  the 

plain-song. 
But  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  daily  lesson  completed. 
Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
There  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything, 
Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place  ;  while  near  him  the  tire  of  the  cart-wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a  circle  of  cinders. 
Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gathering  darkness 
Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy,  through  eveiy  cranny  and 

crevice, 
Warm  by  the  forge  within  they  watched  the  labouring  bellows, 
And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired  in  the  ashes. 
Merrily  lauglied,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 
0.'"t  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hill-side  bounding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  bams  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the  rafters, 
Seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  sliore  of  ilie  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledglings  ; 
IvUcky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow  ! 
Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,  and  they  no  longer  were  children. 
He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  face  o*"  the  morning. 
Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought  into  action. 
Slie  was  a  woman  now,  with  tlie  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman. 
"  Sunshine  of  St  Fulalie"  was  she  called  ;  for  tliat  was  the  sunshine 
Wliich,  as  the  farmers  believed,   would  load  their  orchards  with 

api^les  ; 
Slie,  too,  would  bring  to  her  husband's  house  delight  and  abundance, 
Filling  it  full  of  love  and  the  ruddy  faces  of  children. 

II. 
Now  had  the  season  returned,  wnen  the-  >ights  growcolderand  longen 
And  the  retreating  sun  the  sign  of  the   >corpion  enters. 
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Birds  of  pasvage  sailed  through  t!ie  leaden  air,  from  tlie  ice-lit>und, 
])esolate  northern  bays  to  the  shores  of  tropical  islands. 
Harvests  were  gathered  in  ;  and  wild  with  the  winds  of  Septemhcr 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob  of  okl  with  the  angeh 
All  the  signs  foretold  a  winter  long  and  inclement. 
Bees,  with  prophetic  instinct  of  Want,  had  hoarded  their  honey 
Till  the  hives  overflowed  ;  and  the  Indian  hunters  asserted 
Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  Mas  the  fur  of  the  foxesi 
Such  was  the  advent  of  autunm.   Then  followed  that  beautiful  ;,easotl, 
Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  Summer  of  All-S.iints  ! 
Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magical  light ;  and  the  landscape 
Lay  as  if  new-created  in  all  the  freshness  of  childhood. 
Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the  restless  heart  of  the  ocean 
Was  for  a  moment  consoled.     All  sounds  were  in  harmony  blended. 
Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of  cocks  in  the  farm-yards, 
Whir  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  cooing  of  pigeons. 
All  were  subdued  and  low  as  the  murmurs  of  love,  and  the  great  sun 
Looked  with  the  eye  of  love  through  the  golden  vapours  around  him  ; 
While  arrayed  in  its  robes  of  russet  and  scarlet  and  yellow, 
Bright  with  the  sheen  of  the  dew,  each  glittering  tree  of  the  forest 
Flashed  like  the  plane-tree  the  Persian  adorned  with  mantles  and 
jewels. 

Now  recommenced  the  reign  of  rest  and  affection  and  stillness. 
Day  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed,  and  twilight  descending 
Brought  back  the  evening  star  to  the  sky,  and  the  herds  to  the 

homestead. 
Pawing  the  ground  they  came,  and  resting  their  necks  on  each  o'.her, 
And  with  their  nostrils  distended  inhaling  the  freshness  of  evening. 
Foremost,  bearing  the  bell,  Evangeline's  beautiful  heifer, 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribljon  that  waved  fro7n  her 

collar, 
Quietly  paced  and  slow,  as  if  conscious  of  human  affection. 
Then  came  the  shepherd  back  with  his  bleating  flocks  from  the 

sea-side. 
Where  was  their  favourite  pasture.      Behind  them  followed  the 

watch -dog. 
Patient,  full  of  importance,  and  grand  in  the  pride  of  his  instinct, 
Walking  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordly  air,  and  superbly 
Waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  urging  forward  the  stragglers  ; 
Regent  of  flocks  was  he  when  the  shepherd  slept  :  theii  jirotector, 
When  from  the  forest  at   night,  through  the  starry  silence,  tie 

wolves  howled. 
Late,  with  the  rising  moon,  returned  the  wains  from  the  marshes, 
Laden  with  briny  hay,  that  filled  the  air  with  its  odour. 
Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on  their  manes  and  their 

fetlocks, 
While  aloft  on  their  shoulders  the  wooden  and  ponderous  saddles, 
Painted  with  brilliant  dyes,  and  adorned  with  tessels  of  crimson. 
Nodded  in  bright  array,  like  hollyhocks  heavy  with  blossoms. 
Patiently  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  and  yielded  their  udders 
Unto  the  milkmaid's  hand  :  whilst  loud  and  ia  regular  -cadence 
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into  the  sounding  jiails  tlie  fonmircq;  streamlets  descended. 
Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter  were  heard  in  the  farm-yard, 
Echoed  back  by  the  barns.     Anon  they  sank  into  stillness ; 
TIeavily  closed,  with  a  jarring  sound,  the  valves  of  the  barn-doors, 
Kattlcd  the  wooden  bars,  and  all  for  a  season  Mas  silent. 

In-doors,  warm  by  the  wide-mouthed  fire-place,  idly  the  farmer 
Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how  the  flames  and  the  smoke- 
wreaths 
Struggled  together  like  foes  in  a  burning  city.     Behind  him, 
Nodding  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  ^ith  gestures  fantastic, 
I  )arted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and  vanished  away  into  darkness. 
Faces,  clumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back  of  his  ann-chair 
Laughed  in  the  flickering  light,  and  the  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  the  sunshine. 
Fragments  of  song  the  old  man  sang,  and  carols  of  Christmas, 
•Such  as  at  home,  in  the  olden  time,  his  fathers  before  him 
Sang  in  their  Norman  orchards  and  bright  Burgundian  vineyards. 
Close  at  her  father's  side  was  the  gentle  Evangeline  seated, 
.Spinning  flax  for  the  loom,  that  stood  in  the  corner  behind  her. 
Silent  awhile  were  its  treadles,  at  rest  was  its  diligent  shuttle, 
While  the  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel,  like  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe, 
I'ollowed  the  old  man's  song,  and  uniteil  the  fragments  together. 
As  in  a  church,  when  the  chant  of  the  choir  at  intervals  ceases. 
Footfalls  are  heard  in  the  aisles,  or  words  of  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
So,  in  each  pause  of  the  song,  with  measured  motion  the  clock  clicked 

Thus  as  they  sat,  there  were  footsteps  heard,  and,  suddenly  lifted. 
Sounded  the  wooden  latch,  and  tlie  door  swung  back  on  its  hinges. 
Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nailed  shoes  it  was  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
And  liy  her  beating  heart  Evangeline  knew  Mho  M-as  Mith  him. 
"Welcome!"  the  farmer  exclaimed,  as  their  footsteps  paused  on 

the  threshold, 
"Welcome,  I'asil,  my  friend  !     Come,  take  thy  place  on  the  settle 
Close  by  the  chimney-side,  which  is  always  empty  ■without  thee  ; 
Take  from  the  shelf  overhead  thy  pipe  and  the  box  of  tobacco  ; 
Never  so  much  thyself  art  thou  as  M'hen  through  the  curling 
Smoke  of  the  Jiipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly  and  jovial  face  gleams 
Round  and  red  as  the  harvest  moon  through  the  mist  of  the  marshes." 
Tlien,  with  a  sniile  of  content,  thus  answered  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Taking  w  ith  easy  air  the  accustomed  seat  by  the  fireside  : — 
"  Benedict  liellefontaine,  thou  hast  ever  thy  jest  and  thy  ballad  I 
Ever  in  chcerfulest  mo  d  art  thou,  M-hen  others  are  filled  with 
(lloomy  forebodings  of  ill,  and  see  only  ruin  before  them. 
Happy  art  thou,  as  if  everyday  thou  hadst  picked  up  a  horseshoe." 
Pausing  a  moment,  to  t.akc  the  pipe  that  Evangeline  brought  him, 
'And  with  a  coal  from  the  embers  had  lighted,  he  slowly  continued  : — 
"  Four  days  now  are  passed  since  the  l-jiglish  ships  at  their  anchors 
Kide  in  the  Gaspereau's  mouth,  with  their  cannon  pointed  against  us. 
AVhat  their  design  may  be  is  unknown  ;  but  all  are  commanded 
On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  church,  where  his  Majesty's  mandate 
lAVill  be  ]:>roclaimed  as  laM'  in  the  land.     Alas  !  in  the  meantime 
JMany  surmises  of  evil  alarn  ih-"  liearts  of  the  people." 
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Tlien  made  answer  the  farmer  : — "  Perhaps  some  friendlier  purpose 
Ijrings  these  sliips  to  our  shores.     Perhaps  the  harvests  in  Lngland 
r.y  the  untimely  rains  or  untimelier  heat  have  been  blighted, 
And  from  our   bursting   barns    they  would  feed    their  cattle  and 

children.'' 
"Not   so  thinketh    the  folk   in   the   village,"  said,   warmly,  the 

blacksmith, 
Shaking  his  head,  as  in  doubt ;  then,  heaving  a  sigh,  he  continued : — ■ 
Jjj^uisburg  is  not  forgotten,  nor  Beau  Sejour.  nor  Port  RoyaL 
Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and  lurk  on  its  outskirts, 
Waiting  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  of  to-morrow. 
Arms  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  warlike  weapons  of  all  kinds  ; 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  blacksmith's  sledge  and  the  scythe  of  the 

mower." 
Then  with  a  pleasant  smile  made  answer  the  jovial  farmer  : — 
""Safer  are  we  unarmed,  in  the  midst  of  our  flocks  and  our  cornfields, 
Safer  within  these  peaceful  dikes,  besieged  by  the  ocean. 
Than  were  our  fathers  in  forts,  besieged  by  the  enemy's  cannon. 
Fear  no  evil,  my  friend,  and  to-night  may  no  shadow  of  sorrow 
Fall  on  this  house  and  hearth  ;  for  this  is  the  night  of  the  contract. 
Built  are  the  house  and  the  barn.     The  merry  Tads  of  the  village 
Strongly  have  built  them  and  well ;  and,  breaking  the  glebe  round 

about  them. 
Filled  the  barn  with  hay,  and  the  house  with  food  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Rene  Leblanc  will  be  here  anon,  with  his  papers  and  ink-horn. 
.Shall  we  not  then  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  our  children?" 
As  apart  by  the  window  she  stood,  with  her  hand  in  her  lover's, 
Blushing  Evangeline  heard  the  words  that  her  father  had  S}X)ken, 
And  as  they  died  on  his  lips  the  worthy  notary  entered. 

III. 
Bent  like  a  labouring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean, 
Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form  of  the  notary  public  ; 
Shocks  of  yellow  hairs,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize,  hung 
Over  his  shoulders  ;  his  forehead  was  high  ;  and  glasses  with  horn 

bows 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal. 
Father  of  twenty  children  was  he,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  heard  his  great  watch  tick 
Fouf  long  years  in  the  time  of  the  war  had  he  languished  a  captive^ 
Suffering  much  in  an  old  French  fort  as  the  friend  of  the  English, 
Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  all  guile  or  suspicion, 
Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient,  and  simple,  and  childlike. 
He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by  the  children  j 
For  he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  in  the  forest, 
And  of  the  goblin  that  came  in  the  night  to  water  the  hofseSj 
And  of  the  white  Letiche,  the  ghost  of  a  child  who  unchfistelied 
Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the  chambers  of  children } 
And  how  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked  in  the  stable, 
And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nutshell, 
And  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  four-leaved  clover  and  horseshoe^ 

With  what<uif»ver  else  '^^'^  wr'f  in  thp  lore  nf  t'^e  v-'bire. 
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Then  up  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  fireside  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Knocked  from  his  pipe  the  ashes,  and  slowly  extending  his  right 

hand, 
"  Father  Leblanc,"  he  exclaimed,  '•  thou  hast  heard  the  talk  in  the 

village, 
And,  perchance,  canst  tell  us  some  news  of  these  ships  and  their 

errand." 
Then  with  modest  demeanour  made  answer  the  notary  public, — 
"  Gossip  enough  have  I  heard,  in  sooth,  yet  am  never  the  wiser  ; 
And  what  their  errand  may  be  I  know  not  better  than  others. 
Vet  am  I  not  of  those  who  imagine  some  evil  intention 
Brings  them  here,  for  we  are  at  peace  ;  and  why  then  molest  us  ?" 
"God's  name  !  "  shouted  the  hasty  and  somewhat  irascible  black- 
smith ; 
"  Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how,  and  the  why,  and  the 

wherefore  ? 
Daily  injustice  is  done,  and  might  is  the  right  of  the  strongest  ! " 
But,  w''.hout  heeding  his  warmth,  continued  the  notary  public  — 
"Man  IS  unjust,  but  God  is  just  ;  and  finally  justice 
Triumphs ;  and  well  I  remember  a  story,  that  often  consoled  me, 
When  as  a  captive  I  lay  in  the  old  French  port  at  Port  Royal." 
This  was  the  old  man's  favourite  tale,  and  he  loved  to  repeat  it 
When  his  neighbours  complained  that  any  injustice  was  done  them. 
"  Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember, 
Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  Justice 
Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left  hand, 
And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 
Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the  balance. 
Having  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine  above  them. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the  land  were  corrupted  ; 
Might  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppressetl,  and 

the  mighty 
riuled  with  an  iron  rod.     Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman's  palace 
That  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and  ere  long  a  suspicion 
Fell  on  an  orphan  girl  who  lived  as  maid  in  the  household. 
She,  after  form  of  trial  condemned  to  die  on  the  scaffold. 
Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  justice. 
As  to  her  Father  in  heaven  her  innocent  spirit  ascended, 
Lo  !  o'er  the  city  a  tempest  rose  ;  and  the  bolts  of  the  thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,  and  hurled  in  wrath  from  its  left  hand 
Down  on  the  pavement  below  the  clattering  scales  of  the  balance. 
And  in  the  hollow  thereof  was  found  the  nest  of  a  magpie, 
Into  whose  clay-built  walls  the  necklace  of  pearls  was  inwoven." 
Silenced,   but    not    convinced,    when    the   story   was   ended,    the 

blacksmith 
Stood  like  r.  man  who  fain  would  speak,  but  fnulclh  no  language  ; 
All  his  thoughts  were  congealed  into  lines  on  liis  face,  as  the  vapcin-s 
Freeze  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  w  indow-panes  in  the  winter. 

Tlien  Evangeline  lighted  the  brazen  lamp  on  the  table, 
Filled,  till  it  overflowed,  tb<;  pewter  tankard  with  home-brewed 
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Nut-brown  ale,  iliat  was  famed  for  its  strength   in  the  Village  of 

Grand-Pre  ; 
While  from  his  pocket  the  notary  drew  his  papers  and  ink-horn, 
Wrote  with  a  steady  hand  the  date  and  the  age  of  the  parties. 
Naming  the  dower  ofjhe  bride  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  in  cattle. 
Orderly  all  things  proceeded,  and  duly  and  well  were  completed, 
And  the  great  seal  of  the  law  was  set  like  a  sun  on  the  margin. 
Then  from  his  leathern  ]50uch  the  farmer  threw  on  the  table 
Three  times  the  old  man's  fee  in  solid  pieces  of  silver  ; 
And  the  notary  rising,  and  l)lessing  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 
Lifted  aloft  the  tankard  of  ale  and  drank  to  their  welfare. 
Wiping  the  foam  from  his  lip,  he  solemnly  bowed  and  departed, 
While  in  silence  the  others  sat  and  mused  by  the  fireside, 
Till  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board  out  of  its  corner. 
.Soon  was  the  game  begun.     In  friendly  contention  the  old  men 
Laughed  at  each  lucky  hit,  or  unsuccessful  manoeuvre. 
Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a  breach  was  made  in  the 

king-row. 
Meanwhile  apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  uf  a  window's  embrazure, 
Sat  the  lovers,  and  whispered  together,  beholding  the  moon  rise 
Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silvery  mist  of  the  meadows. 
Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaverv 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels 

Thus  passed  the  evening  away.     Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Rang  out  the  hour  of  nine,  the  village  curfew,  and  straightway 
Rose  the  guests  and  departed  ;  and  silence  leigned  in  the  househ'ild. 
Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good-night  on  the  door-step 
Lingered  long  in  Evangeline's  heart,  and  filled  it  with  gladness. 
Carefully  then  were  covered  the  embers  that  glowed  on  the  hearth- 
stone. 
And  on  the  oaken  stairs  resounded  the  tread  of  the  farmer. 
.Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evangeline  followed. 
Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminous  space  in  the  darkness. 
Lighted  less  by  the  lamp  than  the  shining  face  of  the  maiden. 
Silent  she  passed  through  the  hall,  and  entered  the  door  of  her 

chamber. 
Simple  that  chamber  was,  with  its  curtail,     i  white,  and  its  clothes- 
press 
Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelves  were  carefully  folded 
Linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  by  the  hand  of  Evangeline  woven. 
This  was  the  precious  dower  she  would  bring  to  her  husband  in 

marriage. 
Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs  of  her  skill  as  a  housewife, 
Soon  she  extinguished  her  lamp,  for  the  mellow  and  radiant  moon- 
light 
Streamed  through  the  windows,  and  lighted  the  room,  till  the  heart 

of  the  maiden 
Swelled  and  obeyed  its  power,  like  the  tremulous  tides  of  the  ocean. 
Ah  !  she  was  fair,  exceeding  fair  to  behold,  as  she  stood  with 
Naked  snow-white  feet  on  the  gleaming  floor  of  her  chamber  ! 
Little  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard, 
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Waited  her  lover  and  watched  for  the  gleam  of  her  lamp  and  her 

shadow. 
Yet  were  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  at  times  a  feeling  of  sadness 
Passed  o'er  her  soul,  as  the  sailing  shade  of  clouds  in  the  moonlight 
Flitted  across  the  floor  and  darkened  the  room  for  a  moment. 
And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window  she  saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud;  and  one  star  follow  her  footsteps, 
As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmpel  wandered  with  Hagar  ! 

IV. 

Pleasantly  rose  next  morn  the  sun  on  the  village  of  Grand-Pre. 
Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft,  sweet  air  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Where  the  ships,  with  their  waveringihadows,  were  riding  at  anchor. 
Life  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village,  and  clamorous  labour 
Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gates  of  the  morning. 
Now  from  the  countr"  around,  from  the  farms  and  the  neighbouring 

hamlets, 
Came  in  their  holiday  dresses  the  blithe  Acadian  peasants. 
Many  a  glad  good-morrow  and  jocund  laugh  from  the  young  folk 
Made  the  bright  air  brighter,  as  up  from  the  numerous  meadows, 
AVhere  no  path  could  be  seen  but  thetrackof  wheels  in  the  greenfeward, 
Group  after  group  appeared,  and  joined,  or  passed  on  the  highway. 
Long  ere  noon,  in  the  village  all  sounds  of  labour  were  silenced. 
Thronged  were  the  streets  with  people ;  and  noisy  groups  at  the 

house-doors 
Sat  in  the  cheerful  sun,  and  rejoiced  and  gossiped  together. 
Every  house  was  an  inn,  where  all  were  welcomed  and  feasted ; 
For  with  this  simple  people,  who  lived  like  brothers  together, 
iMl  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what  one  had  was  another's. 
Yet  under  Benedict's  roof  hospitality  seemed  more  abundant  : 
For  Evangeline  stood  among  the  guests  of  her  father  ; 
Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and  gladness 
Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave  it. 

Under  the  open  sky,  in  the  odorous  air  of  the  orchard. 
Bending  with  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the  feast  of  betrothal. 
There  in  the  shade  of  the  porch  were  the  priest  and  the  notary  seated  ; 
There  good  Benedict  sat,  and  sturdy  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Not  far  M'ithdrawn  from  these,  by  the  cider-press  and  the  beehives, 
Michael  the  fiddler  was  placed,  with  the  gayest  of  hearts  and  of 

■waistcoats. 
Shadow  and  light  from  the  leaves  alternately  played  on  his  snow-white 
Hair,  as  it  waved  in  the  wind  ;  and  the  jolly  face  of  the  fiddler 
Glowed  like  a  living  coal  when  the  ashes  are  blown  from  the  embers. 
C;aily  the  old  man  sang  to  the  vibrant  sound  of  his  fiddle, 
Tons  Ics  BoiirQcois  tic  Chartres,  and  Le  Carillon  dc  Diiukcrque^ 
And  anon  with  his  wooden  shoes  beat  time  to  the  music. 
-Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dances 
Under  the  orchard  trees  and  down  the  path  to  the  meadows ; 
Old  folk  and  young  together,  and  children  mingled  among  them. 
I'airest  of  all  the  maids  was  Evangeline,  Benedict's  daughter  ! 
Noblest  of  all  the  youtlis  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the  blacksmith,  - 
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So  passed  the  morning  away.  And  lo  !  with  d  surtirtlolls  sOliorous 
Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over  the  meadows  a  dnim  beat. 
Thronged  ere  long  was  the  church  with  men.      Without,  In  the 

churchyard, 
Waited  the  women.     Tliey  stood  by  the  graves,  nnd  hung  on  the 

head-stones 
Garlands  of  autumn-leaves  and  evergreens  fresh  from  the  forest. 
Tiien  came  tlie  guard  from  the  ships,  and  marching  proudly  among 

them 
Entered  the  sacred  portal.      With  loud  and  dissonant  clangour 
Echoed  the  sound  of  their  Inazen  drums  from  ceiling  and  casement,  — 
Echoed  a  moment  only,  and  slowly  the  ponderous  portal  ', 

Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaited  the  will  of  the_soldjers. 
Then  uprose  their  commander,  and  spake  from  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  with  its  seals,  the  royal  commission. 
"You  are  convened  this  day,"  he  said,  "by  his  Majesty's  orders. 
Clement  and  kind  has  he  been ;  but  how  you  have  answered  his 

kindness, 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply  !     To  my  natural  make  and  my  temper 
Puinful  the  task  is  I  do,  which  to  you  I  know  must  be  grievous. 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  deliver  the  will  of  olir  monarcli  ; 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands,  and  dwellings,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
Forfeited  be  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  you  yourselves  from  this  province 
Be  transported  to  other  lands.     God  grant  you  may  dwell  there 
I->er  as  faithful  subjects,  a  happy  and  peaceable  people  ! 
IMsoB.ers  now.-I  declare  you  ;  for  such  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure !  " 
As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultry  solstice  of  summer, 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the  hailstones 
Beats  down  the  farmer's  corn  in  the  field  and  shatters  his  windows 
Hiding  the  sun,  and   strewing  the  ground  with  thatch  from  the 

house-roofs, 
Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break  their  inclosures  ; 
So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the  words  of  the  speaker. 
.Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  speechless  wonder,  and  then  rose 
Louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger, 
And,  by  one  impulse  moved,  they  madly  rushed  to  the  doorway. 
^'ain  was  the  hope  of  escape  ;  and  cries  and  fierce  imprecatioivs 
Rang  through  the  house  of  prayer;  and  high  o'er  the  heads  of  the 

others 
Rose,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  the  figure,  of  Basil  the  blacksmith,- ';^ 
As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  the  billows. 
Flushed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  passion  ;  and  wildly  he" 

shouted, — 
"  Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England  !  we  never  have  sworn  them 

allegiance.  "^  ".■'""     *~T":         '"."''  '^ 

Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  pur  topies  and  our 

harvests!"  i' S: -^:^^'-'-:  V-^^^'-;" ';. 

More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier. 
Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pavement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  tumult  of  angry  contention, 
Lo  !  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,  and  Father  Felician'**  "•"■'"• 
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Kntered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altal'j  • 
Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a  gesture  he  awed  into  silence 
All  that  clamorous  throng  ;  and  thus  he  spake  to  his  people. 
Deep  were  his  tones  and  solemn  ;  in  accents  measured  and  mournful 
Spake  he,  as,  after  the  tocsin's  alarum,  distinctly  the  clock  strikes. 
"What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children?  what  madness  has  seized  you? 
Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  laboured  among  you,  and  taught  you, 
Not  in  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another  ! 
Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils  and  prayers  and  privations? 
Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and  forgiveness? 
This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  would  you  jirofanc  it 
Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  overflowing  with  hatred  ? 
Lo  !  where  the  crucified  Christ  from  his  cross  is  gazing  upon  you  ! 
See  I  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meekness  and  holy  compassion ! 
Hark  !  how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  prayer,  '  O  Father,  forgive 

them  1 ' 
Let  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us, 
Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  O  Father,  forgive  them  !" 
Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  jieople 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that  passionate  outbreak; 
And  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  "  O  Father,  forgive  them !" 

Then  came  the  evening  service.  The  tapers  gleamed  from  the  altar. 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people 

responded, 
Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts  ;  and  the  Ave  Maria 
Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion 

translated. 
Rose  en  the  ardour  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven. 

Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the  tidings  of  ill,  and  on  all 

sides 
Wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house,  the  women  and  children. 
Long  at  her  father's  door  Evangeline  stood,  with  her  right  hand 
Shielding  her  eyes  from  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  that,  descending, 
Lighted  the  village  street  with  mysterious  splendour,  and  roofed  each 
Peasant's  cottage  with  golden  tuatch,  and  emblazoned  its  windows. 
Long  within  had  been  spread  the  snow-white  cloth  on  the   'able  ; 
There  stood  the  whcaten  loaf,  and  the  honey  fragrant  with  wild 

flowers ; 
There  stood  the  tankard  of  ale,  and  the  cheese  fresh  brought  I'roni 

the  dairy  ; 
And  at  the  head  of  the  board  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  farmer. 
Thus  did  Evangeline  wait  at  her  father's  door,  as  the  sunset 
Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o'er  the  broad  ambrosial  meadows. 
Ah  !  on  her  spirit  within  a  deeper  shadow  had  fallen, 
And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance  celestial  ascended, — 
Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgivene-s,  and  patience ! 
Then,  all-forgetful  of  self,  she  wandered  into  the  village, 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  disconsolate  hearts  of  the  women, 
As  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  departed, 
Urgetl  by  their  household  cares,  and  the  weary  feet  of  their  children. 
Down  sank  the  great  red  smi,  and  in  golden,  glimmering  vapours 
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Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  Prophet  descending  from  SinaL 
Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  gloom,  by  the  church  Evangeline  lingered. 
All  was  silent  within  ;  and  in  vain  at  the  door  and  the  windows 
Stood  she,  and  listened  and  looked,  until,  overcome  by  emotion, 
"  Gabriel ! "  cried  she  aloud  with  tremulous  voice  ;  but  no  answer 
Came  from  the  graves  of  tlie  dead,  nor  the  gloomier  grave  of  the 

living. 
Slowly  at  length  she  returned  to  the  tenantless  house  of  her  father. 
Smouldered  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  on  the  board  stood  the  supper 

un  tasted. 
Empty  and  drear  was  each  room,  and  liaunted  with  phantoms  of 

terror. 
Sadly  echoed  her  step  on  the  stair  and  the  floor  of  her  chamber. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  whispering  rain  fall 
Loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamore-tree  by  the  window. 
Keenly  the  lightning  flashed  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  echoing  thunder 
Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  governed  the  world  he  created ! 
Then  she  remembered  the  tale  she  had  heard  of  the  justice  of  heaven  ; 
Soothed  was  her  troubled  soul,  and  she  peacefully  slumbered  till 

morning. 

V. 
FOUK  times  the  sun  had  risen  and  set ;  and  now  on  the  fifth  day 
Cheerily  called  the  cock  to  the  sleeping  maids  of  the  fanii-house. 
Soon  o'er  the  yellow  fields,  in  silent  and  mournful  procession, 
Came  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  farms  the  Acadian  women, 
Driving  in  ponderous  wains  their  household  goods  to  the  sea-shore, 
Pausing  and  looking  back  to  gaze  once  more  on  their  dwellings. 
Ere  they  were  shut  from  sight  by  ihe  winding  road  and  the  woodland. 
Close  at  their  sides  their  children  ran,  and  urged  on  the  oxen. 
While  in  their  little  hands  they  clasped  some  fragments  of  playthings. 

Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  they  hurried  ;  and  there  on  the 
sea-beach 

Piled  in  confusion  lay  the  household  goods  of  the  peasants. 

All  day  long  between  the  shore  and  the  ships  did  the  boats  ply ; 

All  day  long  the  wains  came  labouring  down  from  the  village. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  near  to  his  setting. 

Echoing  far  o'er  the  fields  came  the  roll  of  drums  from  the  church- 
yard. 

Thither  the  women  and  children  thronged.  On  a  sudden  the 
church-doors 

Opened,  and  forth  came  the  guard,  and  marching  in  gloomy 
procession 

Followed  the  long-imprisoned,  but  patient,  Acadian  farmers. 

Even  as  pilgrims,  who  journey  afar  from  their  homes  and  their 
country. 

Sing  as  they  go,  and  in  singing  forget  they  are  weary  and  wayworn, 

So  with  songs  on  their  lips  the  Acadian  peasants  descended 

Down  from  the  church  to  the  shore,  amid  their  wives  and  their 
daughters. 

Foremost  the  young  men  came  j  and,  raising  together  their  voiges, 
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Sang  they  with  tremulous  lips  a  ctiant  of  the  Catholic  Missions:— 
"  Sacred  heart  of  the  Saviour !     O  inexhaustible  fountain ! 
Fill  our  hearts  this  day  with  strength  and  submission  and  patience  ! " 
Then  the  old  men,  as  they  marched,  and  the  women  that  stood  >;y 

the  way-side, 
Joined  in  the  sacred  psalm,  and  the  birds  in  the  sunshine  above  them 
Mingled  their  notes  therewith,  like  voices  of  spirits  departed. 

Half-way  down  to  the  shore  Evangeline  waited  in  silence, 
Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the  hour  of  affliction, — 
Calmly  and  sadly  waited,  until  the  procession  approached  her. 
And  she  beheld  the  face  of  Gabriel  pale  with  emotion. 
Tears  then'  filled  her  eyes,  and,  eagerly  running  to  meet  him, 
Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 

whispered, — •  • 

"  Gal)riel !  be  of  good  cheer !  for  if  we  love  one  another, 
Nothing,  in  truth,  can  harm  ns,  whate\-er  mischances  may  liappen  !" 
Smiling  she  spake  these  words ;  then  suddenly  paused,  for  her  fiither 
Saw  she  slowly  advancing.     Alas  !  how  changed  was  his  aspect  ! 
Gone  was  the  glow  from  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  from  his  eye,  and 

his  footstep 
Heavier  seemed  with  the  weight  of  the  weary  heart  in  his  bosom. 
But  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  she  clasped  his  neck  and  embraced  him. 
Speaking  words  of  endearment  where  words  of  comfort  availed  not. 
Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  moved  on  that  mournful  procession. 

There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult  and  stir  of  embarking. 
Busily  pliel  the  freighted  boats  ;  and  in  the  confusion 
Wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  nioHiers,  too  late,  saw 

their  children 
Left  on  the  land,  extending  /heir  arras,  with  wildest  entreaties. 
So  unto  separate  ships  were  Basil  and  Gabriel  carried, 
While  in  despair  ohTRe  shore  Evangeline  stood  with  her  father. 
Half  the  task  was  not  done  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  twilight 
Deepened  and  darkened  around ;  and  in  haste  the  refluent  ocean 
Fled  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line  of  the  sand-beach 
Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide,  with  kelp  and  the  slippery  sea- weed. 
Farther  back  in  the  midst  of  the  household  goods  ami  the  waggons, 
Like  to  a  gipsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a  battle. 
All  escape  cut  off  by  the  sea,  and  the  sentinels  near  them. 
Lay  encamped  for  the  night  the  houseless  Acadian  farmers. 
Back  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the  bellowing  ocean, 
Dragging  adown  the  beach  the  rattling  pebbles,  and  leaving 
Inland  and  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded  boats  of  the  sailors. 
Then,  as  the  night  descended,  the  herds  returned  from  their  pastures ; 
Sweet  was  the  moist  still  air  with  the  odour  of  milk  from  their  udders  ; 
Lowing  they  waited,  and  long,  at  the  well-known  bars  of  the  farm- 
yard,— 
W'ailed  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  voice  and  the  handof  themilkmaid. 
Silence  reigned  in  the  streets;  from  the  church  no  Angdus  sounded, 
Rose  no  smoke  from  the  roofs,  and  gleamed  no  lights  from  the  windows. 

.,But  on  the  shores  m??\mvhile  the  evening  fires  ^^^  beeo  kindled, 
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Built  ot  the  drift-wOod  thrown  on  the  sands  from  wrecks  in  Uie 

tempest. 
Round  them  shapes  of  gloom  and  sorrowful  faces  were  gathered, 
Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men,  and  the  crying  of  children. 
Onward  from  fire  to  fire,  as  from  hearth  to  hearth  in  his  parish, 
Wandered  the  faithful  p'n'est,  consoling  and  blessing  and  cheering. 
Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita's  desolate  sea-shore. 
Thus  he  approached  the  place  where  Evangeline  sat  with  her  father, 
And  in  the  flickering  light  beheld  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
Haggard  and  hollow  and  wan,  and  without  either  thought  or  emotion, 
E'en  as  the  face  of  a  clock  from  which  the  hands  have  been  taken. 
Vainly  Evangeline  strove  with  words  and  caresses  to  cheer  him, 
Vainly  offered  him  food ;   yet  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not,  he 

spake  not, 
But,  with  a  vacant  stare,  ever  gazed  at  the  flickering  fire-light, 
**  Betudicite!"  murmured  the  priest,  in  tones  of  compassion. 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  his  heart  was  full,  and  his  accents 
Faltered  and  paused  on  his  lips,  as  the  feet  of  a  child  on  a  threshold, 
Hushed  by  the  scene  he  beholds,  and  the  awful  presence  of  sorrow. 
Silently,  therefore,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  maiden, 
Raising  his  eyes,  full  of  tears,  to  the  silent  stars  that  above  them 
Moved  on  their  way,  unperturljed  by  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of 

mortals. 
Then  sat  he  down  at  her  side,  and  they  wept  together  in  silence. 

Suddenly  rose  from  the  south  a  light,  as  in  autumn  the  blood-red 
Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven,  and  o'er  the  horizon 
Titan-like  stretches  its  liundred  hands  upon  mountain  and  meadow, 
Seizing  the  rocks  and  the  rivers,  and  piling  huge  shadows  together. 
Broader  and  ever  broader  it  gleamed  on  the  roofs  of  the  village, 
Uleamed  on  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  ships  that  lay  in  the  road- 
stead. 
Columns  of  shining  smoke  uprose,  and  flashes  of  flame  were 
Thrust  through  their  folds  and  withdrawn,  like  the  quivering  hands 

of  a  martyr. 
Then  as  the  wind  seized  the  gleeds  and  the  burning  thatch,  and, 

uplifting, 
"Whirled  them  aloft  through  the  air,  at  once  from  a  hundred  house-tops 
Started  the  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame  intenningled. 

These  things  beheld  in  dismay  the  crowd  on  the  shore  and  on 

shipboard. 
Speechless  at  first  they  stood,  then  cried  aloud  in  their  anguish, 
"  We  shall  behold  no  more  our  homes  in  the  village  of  Grand-Pre ! " 
Loud  on  a  sudden  the  cocks  began  to  crow  in  the  farmyards. 
Thinking  the  day  had  dawned  ;  and  anon  the  lowing  of  cattle 
Came  on  the  evening  breeze,  by  the  barking  of  dogs  interrupted. 
Then  rose  a  soimd  of  dread,  such  as  startles  the  sleeping  encampments 
Far  in  the  western  prairies  ur  forests  Ihat  skirl  the  Nebraska, 
When  the  wild  horses  affrighted  sweep  by  with  the  speed  of  the 

whirlwind. 
Or  the  loud-bellowing  herds  of  Iniffolucs  ru^h  to  llie  river.. 
Such'^as  the  sound  thataroseon  the  night,  as  the  herds  and  the  horse» 
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Broke  through  their  folds  and  fences,"  and  madly  rushed  o'er  the 
meadows. 

Overwhelmed  with  the  sight,  yet  speechless,  the  priest  and  the 
maiden 
Gazed  on  the  scene  of  tenor  that  reddened  and  widened  before  them; 
And  as  they  turned  at  length  to  speak  to  their  silent  companion, 
Lo !  from  his  seat  he  had  fallen,  and  stretched  abroad  on  the  sea- 
shore        ^  ^ 
Motionless  lay  his  form,  from  which  the  soul  had  departed. 
Slowly  the  priest  uplifted  the  lifeless  head,  and  the  maiden 
Knelt  at  her  father's  side,  and  wailed  aloud  in  her  terror. 
Then  in  a  swoon  she  sank,  and  lay  with  her  head  on  his  bosom. 
Through  the  long  niglit  she  lay  in  deep,  oblivious  slumber; 
And  when  she  woke  from  the  trance,  she  beheld  a  multitude  near  her. 
Faces  of  friends  she  beheld,  that  were  mournfully  gazing  upon  her; 
Pallid,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  looks  of  saddest  compassion. 
Still  the  blaze  of  the  burning  village  illumined  the  landscape. 
Reddened  the  sky  overhead,  and  gleamed  on  the  faces  around  her, 
And  like  the  day  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her  wavering  senses. 
Then  a  familiar  voice  she  heard,  as  it  said  to  the  people, — 
"  Let  us  bury  him  here  by  the  sea.     When  a  happier  season 
Brings  us  again  to  our  homes  from  the  unknown  land  of  our  exile, 
Then  shall  his  sacred  dust  be  piously  laid  in  the  churchyard." 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  priest.  And  there  in  haste  by  thesea-side, 
Having  the  glare  of  the  burning  village  for  funeral  torches. 
But  without  bell  or  book,  they  buried  the  farmer  of  Grand-Pre. 
And  as  the  voice  of  the  priest  repeated  the  service  of  sorrow, 
Lo  !  with  a  mournful  soimd,  like  the  voice  of  a  vast  congi-egation, 
Solemnly  answered  the  sea,  and  mingled  its  roar  with  the  dirges. 
'Twas  the  leturning  tide,  that  afar  from  the  waste  of  the  ocean. 
With  the  first  dawn  of  the  day,  came  heaving  and  huiTying  landward. 
Then  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and  noise  of  embarking ; 
And  with  the  ebb  of  that  tide  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the  harbour. 
Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore,  and  the  village  in  ruin^ 


^ 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

1. 

Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand-Pre, 

W'hen  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed. 

Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  gods,  into  exile, 

Kxile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  example  in  story. 

Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadians  landed ; 

Scattered  were  they,  like  flakes  of  snow,  when  the  wind  from  the 

north-east 
Strikes    aslant  through  the  fogs  that  darken  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. 
Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city, 
From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  savannas, — 
From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  lands  where  the  Father  of 
Waters 
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Seizes  the  hills  in  liis  Iiaiids,  and  drags  them  down  lo  the  ocean. 
Deep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered  bones  of  the  n-.animotli. 
Friends  they  sought  and  homes ;  and  many,  despairing,  heart -broUen, 
Asked  of  the  earth  but  a  grave,  and  no  longer  a  friend  nor  a  fireside. 
Written  their  Iiistory  stands  on  taljlets  of  stone  in  the  churchyards. 
Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered,  -— 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  things. 
Fair  was  she  and  young  ;  but,  alas !  before  her  extended, 
Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  life   with  its  jjathway 
Marked  by  the  graves  of  tliL"^';  who  had  sorrowed  and  suffered 

before  her. 
Passions  long  extinguished,  auct  iiopes  long  dead  and  abandoned, 
As  the  emigrant's  way  o'er  the  Western  desert  is  marked  by 
Camp-fires  long  consumed,  and  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sunshine. 
J  Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished  ; 
V    As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine, 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen. 
Sometimes  she  lingered  in  towns,  till,  urged  the  fever  within  her, 
Urged  by  a  restless  longing,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  spirit. 
She  would  commence  again  her  endless  search  and  endeavour; 
Sometimes  in  churchyards  strayed,  and  gazed  on  the  crosses  ant\ 

tombstones. 
Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought  that  jierhaps  in  its  bosom 
lie  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to  slumber  beside  him. 
Sometimes  a  rumour,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper. 
Came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her  forward. 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  those  who  had  seen  her  beloved  and 

known  him, 
iiut  it  was  long  ago,  in  some  far-off  place  or  forgotten. 
"Gabriel  Lajeunesse  !"  said  others  ;  "  C,  yes  !  we  have  seen  him. 
He  was  with  Uasil  the  blacksmith,  ami  both  have  gone  to  the  prairies; 
^_^J^ourettrs-(ies-Bois  are  they,  and  famous  hunters  and  trappers." 

"  Gabriel  Lajeunesse  !"  said  others  ;   "  (J,  yes  !  we  have  seen  him, 
_Jle  is  a  I'oycigeiir  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana." 

Then  would  they  say, — "  Dear  child  !  why  dreain  and  wait  for  him 

longer  ? 
Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel  ?  others 
Who  have  hearts  as  tender  and  true,  and  spirits  as  loyal  ? 
Here  is  Baptiste  Leblanc,  the  notary's  son,  who  has  loved  thee 
Many  a  tedious  year ;  come,  give  him  thy  hand  and  be  happy  ! 
Thou  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  St  Catherine's  tresses." 
Then  would  Evangeline  answer,  serenely  but  sadly,  —  "  I  cannot  ! 
Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows  my  hand,  and  not  else 

where. 
For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and  illumines  the 

pathway, 
Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  lie  hidden  in  daikness." 
And  thereupon  the  priest,  her  friend  and  father-confes£Oi", 
Said,  with  a  smile, — "  O  daughter  I  thy  God  thus  speakcth  within 

thee  1 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted ; 

Ji 
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If  it  enrich  not  llie  lit-ait  of  aiioilier,  its  waleiN,  velurning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  sliall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment ; 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain. 
I'atience  ;  accompiisn  thy  labour  ;  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection  ' 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  jtatient  endurance  is  godlike, 
Therefore  :icconiplish  thy  labour  of  love,  tdl  the  heart  is  made  godlike, 
rurified,   strengthened,   perfected,  and   rendered    more   worthy   oi 

heaven  1 " 
Cheered  by  the  good  man's  words,  livangeline  laboured  and  watted. 
Still  in  her  heart  she  heard  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  ocean, 
But   with    its   sound    there  was   mingled   a  voice     hat   whispered, 

"  Despair  not  !  " 
Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and  cheerless  discomfort, 
IJleednig,  barefooted,  over  the  shards  and  thorns  of  existence. 
Let  me  essay,  O  Muse  I  to  follow  the  wanderer's  footsteps  ;— 
Not  through  each  devious  ]5ath,  each  changeful  year  of  existence  ; 
But  as  a  traveller  follows  a  streamlet's  course  through  the  valley  : 
l-'ar  from  its  margin  at  times,  and  seeing  the  gleam  of  its  water 
]  fere  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervals  only  ; 
Then  drawing  nearer  its  banks,  through  sylvan  glooms  that   con- 
ceal It, 
Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous  murmur  ; 
Happy,  at  length,  if  he  find  the  spot  where  it  reaches  an  outlet. 

ir. 

It  was  the  month  of  May.     Far  down  the  Beautiful  River, 
I'ast  the  Ohio  shore  antl  past  tiie  mouth  of  liie  Wabash, 
Into  the  golden  stream  of  the  broad  and  swift  Mississippi, 
Floated  a  cumljrous  boat,  tiiat  was  lowed  by  Acadian  boatmen. 
It  was  a  band  of  exiles  :  a  raft,  as  it  were,  from  the  shipwrecked 
Nation,  scattered  along  the  coast,  now  floating  together. 
Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  belief  and  a  common  misfortune; 
Men  and  women  and  children,  who,  guided  by  hope  or  by  hearsay. 
Sought  for  their  kith  and  their  kin  among  the  few-acred  farmers 
On  the  Acadian  coast,  and  the  prairies  of  fair  Opelousas. 
_\Vith  them  Evangeline  went,  and  her  guide,  the  Father  Felician. 
Onward  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wilderness  sombre  with  forests. 
Day  after  day  they  glideii  adown  'Jie  turbulent  river  ; 
Night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires,  encamped  on  its  borders. 
Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where  plume- 
like 
Cotton-trees  nodded   their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept    with  the 

current. 
Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sand-bars 
Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpling  waves  of  their  margin. 
Shining  with,  snow-white  plumes,  large  flocks  of  pelicans  waded. 
Level  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  river, 
Slwided  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens, 
Stood  the  houses  of  ]ilanters,  with  negro-cabins  and  dovecots. 
They  were  approaching  the  region  where  reigns  jicrpelual  summer, 
Where  through  the  Golden  Coast,  and  groves  of  orange  and  citrom 
>iweeps  with  majestic  curve  the  river  away  to  the  eastwardi 


'fhey,  too,  swerved  from  their  course  ;  luul,  eiUeiiiig  the  Bayou  of 

Plaquemine, 
Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and  devious  waters, 
Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended  in  every  direction, 
Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress 
Mel  in  a  duskv  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  niid  air 
Waved  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  Lathedrals, 
3>eathlike  the  silence  seemed,  and  luibroken,  sa\'c  by  the  herons 
Home  to  their  niosts  in  the  cedar-trees  returning  at  sunset, 
Or  l)y  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demoniac  laughter. 
Lovely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanceel  and  gleamed  on  the  water, 
Gleamed  on  the  columns  of  cypress  and  cedar  sustaining  the  arches, 
Down  through  whose  broken  vaults  it  fell  as  through  chinks  in  a  ruin. 
Dreamlike,  and  indistinct,  antl  strange  were  all  things  around  them  ; 
A.nd  o'er  their  spirits  there  came  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  sadness, — 
Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that  cannot  be  compassed. 
As,  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the  turf  of  the  prairies, 
Far  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the  shrinking  mimosa, 
So,  at  the  hoof-beats  of  fate,  with  sad  forebodings  of  evil, 
Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart,  ere  the  stroke  of  doom  has  attained  it. 
But  Evangeline's  heart  was  sustained  by  a  vision,  that  faintly 
Floated  before  her  eyes,  and  beckoned  her  on  through  the  moonlight. 
It  was  the  thought  of  her  brain  that  assumed  the  shape  of  a  phantom. 
Through  those  shadowy  aisles  had  Gabriel  wandered  before  her, 
And  every  stroke  of  the  oar  now  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer. 

Then  in  his  place,  at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  rose  one  of  the  oarsmen. 
And,  as  a  signal  sound,  if  others  like  them  peradventure 
Sailed  on  those  gloomy  and    midnight  streams,   blew  a  blast  on 

his  bugle. 
Wild  through  the  dark  colonnades  and  corridors  leafy  the  blast  rang. 
Breaking  the  seal  of  silence,  and  giving  tongues  to  the  forest. 
Soundless  above  them  the  ijanners  of  moss  just  stirred  to  the  music. 
Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance, 
Over  the  watery  floor,  and  beneath  the  reverberant  branches  ; 
lUit  not  a  voice  replied  ;  no  answer  came  from  the  darkness  ; 
And  when  the  echoes  had  ceased,  like  a  sense  of  pain  was  the  silence. 
Then  Evangeline  slept ;  but  the  boatmen  rowed  through  the  midnight, 
Silent  at  times,  then  singing  familiar  Canadian  boat-songs, 
Such  as  they  sang  of  old  on  their  own  Aca  lian  rivers. 
And  through  the  night  were  heard  the  mysterious  sounds  of  thedesert, 
Far  off,  indistinct,  as  of  wave  or  wind  in  the  forest. 
Mixed  with  the  whoop  of  the  craneand  the  roar  of  the  grim  alligator. 

Thus  ere  another  noon  they  emerged  from  those  shades;  and 
before  them 
Lay,  in  the  golden  sun,  the  lakes  of  the  Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the  slight  undulations 
Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resplendent  in  beauty,  the  lotas 
Lifted  her  golden  crown  above  the  heads  of  the  boatmen. 
Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  magnolia  blossoms. 
And  with  the  heat  of  noon  ;  and  numberless  sylvan  islands, 
fragrant  and  thickly  embowered  with  blossoming  hedges  of  rcscs, 
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Near  to  whose  shores  they  j^'lided  along,  invited  to  shimber. ' 
Soon  by  the  fairest  of  these  their  weary  oars  were  suspended. 
Under  the  houghs  of  Wachita  willows,  that  grew  by  the  margin, 
Safely  their  boat  was  moored ;  and  scattered  about  on  the  greeit' 

sward, 
Tired  with  their  midnight  toil,  the  weary  travellers  slumbered. 
Over  them  vast  and  high  extended  the  eo])e  of  a  cedar. 
Swinging  from  its  great  arms,  liie  Iruniiiet-thnvur  and  the  grape-vine 
Hung  their  ladder  ot  ropes  aloft  like  the  ladder  of  Jacob, 
On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  angels  ascentling,  tlescending, 
Were  the  swift  humming-birds,  that  Ihtted  from  blossoui  to  blossom 
Such  was  the  vision  Evangeline  saw  as  she  slumbered  beneath  it. 
Filled  was  her  heart  with  love,  and  the  dawn  of  an  opening  heaven 
Lighted  her  soul  in  sleep  with  the  glory  of  regions  celestial. 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer,  among  the  numberless  islands, 
Darted  a  light,  swift  boat,  that  sped  away  o'er  the  water, 
Urged  on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  hunters  and  trappers. 
Northward  its  prow  was  turned,  to  the  land  of  the  bison  and  beaver. 
At  the  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance  thoughtful  and  careworn. 
J)ark  and  neglected  locks  overshadowed  his  brow,  antl  a  sadness 
.Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  liis  face  was  legilily  written, 
(jabriel  was  it,  who,  weary  with  waiting,  unhappy  and  restless, 
Sought  in  the  Western  v/iids  oblivion  of  self  antl  of  sorrow. 
Swiftly  they  glided  along    close  under  the  lee  of  the  island. 
But  by  the  opposite  bank,  and  behind  a  screen  of  palmettos, 
^  ,So  that  they  saw  not  the  boat,  where  it  kiy  concealed  in  the  willowix 
And  undisturbed  by  the  dash  of  their  oars,  and  unseen,  were  the 

sleepers ; 
Angel  of  God  was  there  none  to  awaken  tlie  slumbering  maiden. 
Swiftly  they  glided  away,  like  the  shade  of  a  cloud  on  the  prairie. 
After  the  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes  had  died  in  the  distance 
As  from  a  magic  trance  the  sleepers  awoke,  and  the  maiden 
Said  with  a  sigh  to  the  friendly  priest, — "  O  Father  Felician  ! 
Something  says  in  my  heart  that  near  me  Gabriel  wanders. 
Is  it  a  foolish  dream,  an  idle  and  vague  superstition? 
Or  has  an  angel  passed,  and  revealed  the  truth  to  my  spirit?" 
Then,  with  a  blush,  she  added,  — "  Alas  for  my  credulous  fancy  ! 
Unto  ears  like  thine  such  words  as  these  have  no  meaning." 
But  made  answer  the  reverend  man,  and  he  smiled  a  .  he  answered, -~ 
"  Daughter,  thy  words  are  not  idle  ,  nor  are  they  to  me  without 

meaning. 
Feeling  is  deep  and  still  ;  uud  the  word  that  floats  on  the  surface 
Is  as  the  tossing  buoy,  that  betrays  where  the  anchor  is  hidden. 
Therefore  trust  to  thy  heart,  and  to  what  the  world  calls  illusions. 
Gabriel  truly  is  near  thee  ;  for  not  far  away  to  the  southward. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Teche,  are  the  towns  of  St  Maur  and  St  Martin.  - 
There  the  long-wandering  bride  shall  be  given  again  to  her  bride 

groom. 
There  the  long-absent  pastor  regain  his  flock  and  his  sheepfold. 
Beautiful  is  the  land,  with  its  prairies  and  forests  ot  fruit-trees  { 
Uodei  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the  bluest  of  hearena 
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Bending  above,  and  resting  its  dome  on  the  walls  of  the  forest. 
They  who  dwell  there  have  named  it  the  Eden  of  Louisiana." 

And  with  these  words  of  cheat  they  arose  and  continued  their 

journey. 
.Softly  the  evening  came.     The  ~nn  from  the  western  horizon 
Like  a  magician  extended  /lis  golden  wand  o'er  tlie  landscape  ; 
Twinkling  vapours  arose  ;  and  sky  and  water  and  forest 
.Seemed  all  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted  and  mingled  together. 
H.anging  between  two  skies,  a  cloud  with  edges  of  silver, 
I'loated  the  boat,  with  its  dripping  oars,  on  the  motionless  water. 
Filled  was  Evangeline's  heart  with  inexpressible  sweetness. 
Touched  by  the  magic  spell,  the  sacred  fountains  of  feeling 
Glowed  with  the  light  of  love,  as  the  skies  and  waters  around  her. 
Then  from  a  neighbouring   thicket  the  mocking-bird,  wildest  of 

singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o'er  the  water, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music, 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves  seemed  silent  to 

listen, 
plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad  ;  then  soaring  to  madness 
Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frenzied  Bacchantes. 
Single  notes  were  then  heard,  in  sorrowful,  low  lamentation ; 
Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung  them  abroad  in  derision, 
As  when,  after  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  tree-tops 
Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal  shower  on  the  branches. 
With  such  a  prelude  as  this,  and  hearts  that  throbbed  with  emotion, 
Slowly  they  entered  the  Teche  where  it  flows  through  the  green 

Opelousas, 
And  through  the  amber  air,  above  the  crest  of  the  woodland. 
Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  arose  fioin  a  neighbouring  dwelling ; — ■ 
Soimds  of  a  horn  tl.^y  heard,  and  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle. 

in. 

Near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  o'ershadowed  by  oalcs,  irom  whose 

branches 
Garlands  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystic  mistletoe  flaunted, 
Such  as  the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at  Yule-tide, 
Stood,  secluded  and  still,  the  house  of  the  herdsman.     A  garden 
Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  l;lossoms, 
Filling  the  air  with  fragrance.     The  house  itself  was  of  timbers 
Hewn  from  the  cypress-tree,  and  carefully  fitted  together. 
Large  and  low  was  the  roof;  and  on  slender  columns  supported, 
Rose-M'reathed,  vine-encircled,  a  bro.ad  and  spacious  verand.i. 
Haunt  of  the  humming-bird  and  the  bee,  extended  around  it. 
At  each  end  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers  of  the  garde  n, 
Stationed  the  dove-cots  were,  as  love's  perpetual  symbcl, 
Scenes  of  endless  wooing,  and  endless  contentions  of  rivais. 
Silence  reigned  o'er  the  place.     The  line  of  shadow  and  sunshine 
Ran  near  the  to]is  of  the  trees;  but  the  house  itself  was  in  shadow 
And  from  its  chimney-top,  ascending  and  slowly  expanding 
Into  the  eveniutr  air,  .n  thin  blue  column  of  smoke  roset 
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In  the  rear  of  the  house,  from  the  garden  gate,  ran  a  pathway 
Through  the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the  limitless  praJris, 
Into  whose  sea  of  flowers  the  sun  was  slowly  descending. 
Full  in  his  track  of  light,  like  ships  with  shadowy  canvas 
Hanging  lose  from  their  spars  in  a  motionless  calm  in  the  tropics, 
Stood  a  cluster  of  trees,  with  tangled  cordage  of  grape -viiiciy. 

Just  where  the  woodlands  met  the  flowery  surf  of  the  prairie. 
Mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  stirrups. 
Sat  a  henlsman  arrayed  in  gaiters  and  doublet  of  deerskin. 
Broad  and  brown  was  the  face  that  from  under  the  Spanish  iurahr?ro 
Gazed  on  the  peaceful  scene,  with  the  lordly  look  of  its  master. 
Round  about  him  were  numberless  heids  of  kine,  that  were  gr.uing 
Quietly  in  the  meadows,  and  breathing  the  vapoury  freshness 
That  uprose  from  the  river,  and  spread  itself  over  the  landscape. 
Slowly  lifting  the  horn  that  hung  at  his  side,  and  expanding 
Fully  his  broad,  deep  chest,  he  blew  a  blast,  that  resounded 
Wildly  and  sweet  and  far,  through  the  still  damp  air  of  the  evening. 
Suddenly  out  of  tlie  grass  the  long  w  hitc  horns  of  the  cattle 
Rose  like  flakes  of  foam  on  the  adverse  currents  of  ocean. 
Silent  a  moment  they  gazed,  then  bellowing  rushed  o'er  the  prairie. 
And  the  whole  mass  became  a  cloud,  a  shade  in  the  distance. 
Then,  as  the  herdsman  turned  to  the  house,  through  the  gate  uJ 

the  garden 
Saw  he  the  forms  of  the  priest  and  the  maiden  advancing  to  meet  him. 
Suddenly  down  from  his  liorse  he  sprang  ni  amazement,  and  forwan.' 
Rushed  with  extended  arms  and  exclamations  of  wonder; 
When  they  beheld  his  face,  they  recognised  Basil  the  blacksnijth. 
Hearty  his  welcome  was,  as  he  led  his  guests  to  the  garden. 
There  in  an  arbour  of  i  oses,  with  endless  question  and  answer 
Gave  they  vent  to  their  hearts,  and  renewed  their  friendly  embraces, 
Laughing  and  weeping  by  turns,  or  sitting  silent  and  thoughtful. 
Thoughtful,    for  Gabriel    came   not;    and    now  dark    doubts  and 

misgivings 
Stole  o'er  the  maiden's  heart  :  and  Basil,  somewhat  embarrassed, 
Broke  the  silence  and  said,  — "  If  you  came  by  the  Atchafalaya, 
How  have  you  nowhere  encountered  my  Gabriel's  boat  on  the 

bayous?"' 
Over  Evangeline's  face  at  the  words  of  Basil  a  shade  passed. 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  accent,— 
"  Gone?  is  Gabriel  gone?"  and,  concealing  her  face  on  his  shoulder 
All  her  o'erburdened  heart  gave  way,  and  she  wept  and  lamented 
Then  the  good  Basil  said, — and  his  voice  grew  blithe  as  he  said  it,~ 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  child  ;  it  is  only  to-day  he  departed. 
Foolish  boy !  he  has  left  me  alone  with  my  herds  and  my  horses. 
Moody  and  restless  grown,  and  tried  and  troubled,  his  spirit 
Could  no  longer  endure  the  calm  of  this  quiet  existence- 
Thinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  sorrowful  ever, 
Kver  silent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and  his  troubles, 
He  at  length  had  become  .so  tedious  to  men  and  to  maidens, 
Tedious  even  to  me,  that  at  length  I  bethought  me,  and  sent  him 
I'nto  the  town  of  Adaves  1'^  tr.nde  for  nnilos  wilh  tlio  Siianiavh. 
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Thence  he  w-ill  follow  the  Indian  trails  to  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Hunting  for  furs  in  the  forests,  on  rivers  trapping  the  beaver. 
Therefore  be  of  good  cheer  ;  we  will  follow  the  fugitive  lover  ; 
He  is  not  far  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates  and  the  streams  are  againsl 

him. 
Up  and  away  to-morrow,  and  tlirough  the  red  dew  of  the  morning 
We  will  follow  him  fast,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  prison." 

Then  glad  voices  were  heard,  and  up  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
Borne  aloft  on  his  comrades'  arms,  came  Michael  the  fiddler. 
Long  under  Basil's  roof  had  he  lived  like  a  god  on  Olympus, 
Having  no  other  care  than  dispensing  music  to  mortals. 
Far  renowned  was  he  for  his  silver  locks  and  his  fiddle. 
"Long  live  Michael,"  they  cried,  "our  brave  Acadian  minstrel!" 
As  they  bore  him  aloft  in  triumphal  jjrocession  ;  and  straightway 
Father  Felician  advanced  with  Evangeline,  greeting  the  old  man 
Kindly  and  oft,  and  recalling  the  past,  while  Basil,  enraptured. 
Hailed  with  hilarious  joy  his  old  companions  and  gossips, 
Laughing  loud  and  long,  and  embracing  mothers  and  daughters. 
Much  they  marvelled  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  ci-devant  blacksmith, 
All  his  domains  and  his  herds,  and  his  patriarchal  demeanour  ; 
Much  they  marvelled  to  hear  his  tales  of  the  soil  and  the  climate. 
And  of  the  prairies,  whose  numberless  herds  were  his  who  \xoukl 

take  them  ; 
Fach  one  thought  in  his  heart,   that  he,   too,   would   go   and   do 

likewise. 
Thus  they  ascended  the  steps,  and  crossing  the  airy  veranda. 
Entered  the  hall  of  the  house,  wherealreadythe  supper  of  Basil 
Waited  his  late  return  ;  and  they  rested  and  feasted  together. 

Over  the  joyous  feast  the  sudden  darkness  descended. 
All  was  silent  without,  and,  illuming  the  landscape  with  silver, 
Fair  rose  the  dewy  moon  and  the  myriad  stars  ;  but  within  doors. 
Brighter  than  these,  shone  the  faces  of  friends  in  the  glimmering 

lamplight. 
Then  from  his  station  aloft,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  herdsman 
Poured  forth  his  heart  and  his  wine  together  in  endless  profusion. 
Lighting  his  pipe,  that  was  filled  with  sweet  Natchitoches  tobacco, 
Thus  he  spake  to  his  guests,   who   listened,   and    smiled  as  they 

listened : — - 
"  Welcome  once  more,  my  friends,  who  so  long  have  been  friendless 

and  liomeless. 
Welcome  once  more  to  a  home,  that  is  better  perchance  than  the 
old  one!  .  "^ 

Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  rivers ; 
Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath  of  the  farmc. 
Smoothly  the  pjoughshare  runs  ihrou-h  the  soil  as  a  keel  through 

the  water. 
All  the  year  round  the  orange-groves  are  in  blossom ;  and  grass  grows 
More  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Canadian  summer. 
Here,  loo,  namberless  herds  run  wild  and  unclaimed  m  the  prairies; 
Here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  forests  of  timber 
With  »  f«w  blowi  of  Ihe  axe  we  hewn  »nd  fumed  mto  houses, 
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After  your  houses  are  built,  and  your  fields  are  yellow  with  harvests. 
No   King   George  of  England  shall  drive  you  away  from  your 

homesteads, 
Burning  your  dwellings  and  bams,  and  stealing  your  farms  and 

your  cattle." 
SpeaUing  these  words,  he  blew  a  wrathful  cloud  from  his  nostrils, 
And  his  huge,  brawny  hand  came  thundering  down  on  the  table. 
So  that  the  guests  all  started ;  and  Father  Felician,  astounded. 
Suddenly  paused,  with  a  puicli  of  snuff  half-way  to  his  nostrils, 
liut  the  iuuve  }>asil  resumed,  and  his  words  were  milder  ami  gayer:  — 
.  "Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends,  beware  of  tlie  fever! 
For  it  is  not  like  that  of  our  cold  Acadian  climate. 
Cured  by  wearing  a  sjiider  hung  round  one's  neck  in  a  nutshell !" 
Tlien  there  w  ere  voices  heard  at  the  door,  and  footsteps  apjiroaching 
Snunded  upon  the  stairs  and  the  floor  of  the  breezy  veranda. 
It  was  the  neighbouring  Creoles  and  small  Acadian  jilanters, 
Who  had  been  summoned  all  to  the  house  of  IJasil  the  herdsman. 
Merry  the  meeting  was  of  ancient  comrades  and  neighbours: 
Friend  clasped  friend  in  his  arms ;  and  they  who  before  were  as 

strangers. 
Meeting  in  exile,  became  straightway  as  friends  to  each  other, 
Drawn  by  the  gentle  bond  of  a  common  country  together. 
But  in  the  neighbouring  hall  a  strain  of  music,  proceeding 
From  the  accordant  strings  of  Michael's  melodious  fiddle, 
Broke  up  all  further  speech.     Away,  like  children  delighted, 
All  things  forgotten  beside,  they  gave  themselves  to  the  maddening 
Whirl  of  the  dizzy  dance,  as  it  swept  and  swayed  to  the  music. 
Dreamlike,  with  beaming  eyes  and  the  rush  of  fluttering  garments. 

Meanwhile,  aj)art,   at  the  head  of  the  hall,   the  pnest  and  the 
herdsman 
Sat,  conversing  together  of  past  and  present  and  future  ; 
While  Evangeline  stood  like  one  entranced,  for  within  her 
Olden  memories  rose,  and  loud  in  the  midst  of  the  music 
Heard  she  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  an  irrepressible  sadness 
Came  o'er  her  heart,  and  unseen  she  stole  forth  into  the  garden. 
Beautiful  was  the  night.     Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest, 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon.     On  t'.ie  river 
Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremu'ous  gleam  of  the 

moonlight, 
Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devious  spirit. 
Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers  of  the  garden 
I*oured  out  their  souls  in  odours,  that  were  their  pr.ayers  and  con- 
fession.'! 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent  Carthusian. 
Fuller  of  fragrance  than    they,  and  as  heavy  with  .shadows  and 

night-dews. 
Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.  The  calm  and  the  magical  moonlight 
Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable  longings, 
As,  through  the  garden  gate,  beneath  the   brown   shade   of  the 

oak-trees, 
*assed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  measureless  prairie. 
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Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvery  haze  upon  it,  and  fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  infinite  numbers. 
Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  dod  in  the  heavens. 
Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased  to  marvel  and  worship, 
Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on  the  walls  of  that  temple, 
As  if  a  hand  had  appeared  and  written  upon  them,  "  Upharsin." 
And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the  stars  and  the  fire-flics. 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried,—"  O  Gabriel !    O  my  beloved  ! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  behold  thee! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  ami  yet  thy  \oice  does  not  reach  me? 
Ah !  how  often  thy  feet  have  tiocl  this  path  to  the  prairie  ! 
Ah  !  howoften  thme  eyes  have  looked  on  the  woodlands  around  me  ! 
Ah !  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning  from  labour, 
Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of  me  in  thy  slumbers  ! 
When  sliall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be  folded  about  tliee?" 
Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a  whippoorwill  sounded 
Like  a  flute  in  the  woods;  anil  anon,  through  the  neighbouring 

thickets. 
Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and  dropped  into  silence. 
"  Patience  ! "  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracular  caverns  of  darkness ; 
And,  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  responded,  "To-morrow !" 

Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day  ;  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
Bathed  his  shining  feet  with  their  tears,  and  anointed  Iris  tresses 
With  the  delicious  balm  that  they  bore  in  their  vases  of  crystal. 
"  Farewell !"  said  the  priest,  as  he  stood  at  the  shadowy  threshold  ; 
"  See  that  you  bring  us  the  Prodigal  Son  from  his  fasting  and  famine, 
And,  too,  the  Foolish  Mrgin,  who  slept  when  the  liridegroom  was 

coming. " 
"Farewell!"    answered    the    maiden,    and,   smiling,    \\\\\\    Basil 

descended 
Down  to  the  river's  brink,  where  the  boatmen  already  were  nailing. 
Thus  beginning  their  journey  with  morning,  and  sunshine,  and 

gladness. 
Swiftly  they  followed  the  flight  of  him  who  was  speeding  before 

them, 
Blown  by  the  blast  of  fate  bke  a  dead  leaf  over  the  desert. 
Not  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  yet  the  day  that  succeeded, 
Found  they  trace  of  his  course,  in  lake,  or  forest,  or  river  ; 
Nor,    after    many  days,    had    they   found   him ;    but   vague   and 

uncertain 
Rumours  alone  were  their  guides  through  a  wild  and  desolate 

country ; 
Till,  at  the  little  inn  of  the  Spanish  town  of  Adayes, 
Weary  and  worn,  they  alighted,  and  learned  from  the  garrulous 

landlord. 
That  on  the  day  before,  with  horses,  and  guides,  and  companions, 
Gabriel  left  the  village,  and  took  the  road  of  the  prairies.  ^ 

IV. 

Far  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land,  where  the  mountains 
Lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  lum.inous  summits. 
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Down  from  their  jagged,  deep  ravines,  where  the  gorge,  like  a 

gateway, 
Opens  a  passage  rude  to  the  wheels  of  the  emigrant's  waggon, 
Westward  the  Oregon  flows,  and  the  Walleway  and  the  Owyhee, 
Eastward,  witli  devious  course,  among  the  Wind-river  Mountains, 
Through  the  Sweet-water  Valley  precipitate  leaps  the  Nebraska; 
And  to  the  south,  from  Fontaine-qui-bout  and  the  Spanish  sierras. 
Fretted  with  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept. by  the  wind  of  the  desert. 
Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound,  descend  to  the  ocean, 
Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn  vibrations. 
Spreading  between  these  streams  are  the  wondrous,  beautiful  prairies. 
Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  s-hadow  and  sunshine. 
Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas. 
Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  elk  and  the  roebuck ; 
Over  them  wander  the  wolves,  and  herds  of  riderless  horses; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  arc  weary  with  travel ; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmael's  children. 
Staining  the  desert  with  blood  ;  and  above  their  terrible  war-trails 
Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic,  the  vulture. 
Like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in  battle, 
By  invisibfe  stairs  ascending  and  scaling  the  heavens. 
Mere  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  campsof  th.ese  savage  marauders ; 
I  [ere  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  margins  of  swift-running  rivers  ; 
And  the  grim,  taciturn  bear,  the  anchorite  monk  of  the  desert. 
Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for  roots  by  the  brook-side; 
And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven, 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them. 

Into  this  wonderful  land,  at  the  base  of  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Gabriel  far  had  entered,  with  hunters  and  trappers  behind  him. 
Day  after  day,  with  their  Indian  guides,  the  maitlen  and  Basil 
Followed  his  flying  steps,  and  thought  each  day  to  o'ertake  him. 
Sometimes  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  smoke  of  his  camp-fite 
Rise  in  the  morning  air  from  the  distant  plain  ;  but  at  nightfall, 
When  they  had  reached  the  place,  they  found  only  embers  and  ashes. 
And,  though  their  hearts  were  sad  at  times  and  their  bodies  were 

weary, 
Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic  Fata  Morgana 
Showed  them  her  lakes  of  light,  that  retreated  and  vanished  before 

them. 

.  Once,  as  they  sat  by  tlieir  evening  fire,  there  silently  entered 
Lito  the  little  camp  an  Indian  woman,  whose  features 
Wore  deep  traces  of  sorrow,  and  patience  as  great  as  her  sorrow. 
She  was  a  Shawnee  woman  returning  home  to  her  people, 
From  the  far-off  hunting  grounds  of  the  cruel  Camanches, 
Where  her    Canadian   husband,   a   Coureur-des-Bois,   had   been 

murdered. 
Touched  were  their  hearts  at  her  story,  and  wannest  and  friendliest 

welcome 
Gave  they,  with  words  of  cheer,  and  she  sat  and  feasted  among  them 
On  the  buffalo  meat  and  the  venison  cooked  on  the  embers. 
But  whf^n  iheir  m<';il  was  done,  and  Basil  and  all  his  companions, 
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Worn  with  the  long  day's  march  and  the  chase  of  the  deer  and  the 

bison, 
Stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  slept  where  the  quivering 

fire-light 
Flashed  on  their  swarthy  cheeks,  and  their  forms  wrapped  up  in 

their  blankets, 
Then  at  the  door  of  Evangeline's  tent  she  sat  and  repeated 
slowly,  witli  soft,  low  voice,  and  the  charm  of  her  Indian  accent, 
Ml  the  tale  of  her  love,  witJi  its  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  reverses. 
Mucli  Evangeline  wept  at  the  talc,  and  to  know  that  another 
Hapless  heart  like  her  own  had  loved  and  had  been  disappointed. 
Moved  to  the  depths  of  her  soul  by  pity  and  woman's  compassion. 
Yet  in  her  sorrow  pleased  that  one  who  had  suffered  was  near  her, 
She  in  turn  related  her  love  and  all  its  disasters. 
Mute  with  wonder  the  Shawnee  sat,  and  when  she  had  ended 
Still  was  mute  ;  but  at  lengtli,  as  if  a  mysterious  horror 
Passed  through  her  brain,  she  spake,  and  repeated  the  tale  of  the 

Mowis  ; 
Mowis,  the  bridegroom  of  snow,  who  won  and  wedded  a  maiden, 
But,  when  the  morning  came,  arose  and  passed  from  the  wigwam, 
Fading  and  melting  away  and  dissolving  into  the  sunshine, 
Till  she  beheld  him  no  more,  though  she  followed  far  into  the  forest. 
Then,  in  those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  incaii- 

talioii, 
Told  she  the  tale  of  the  fair  Lilinau,  who  was  wooed  by  a  phantom, 
That,  through  the  pines  o'er  her  father's  lodge,  in  the  hush  of  the 

twiliglit, 
Breathedlike  the  evening  wind,  and  whispered  love  to  the  maiden, 
Till  she  followed  his  green  ami  waving  plume  through  the  forest, 
A.nd  never  more  returned,  nor  was  seen  again  by  her  jjeople. 
Silent  with  wonder  and  strange  surprise,  Evangeline  listened 
To  the  soft  flow  of  her  magical  words,  till  the  region  around  Jier 
Seemed    like   enchanted   ground,   and    her   swarthy   guest   the 

enchantress. 
Slowly  over  the  tops  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  the  moon  rose, 
Lighting  the  little  tent,  and  with  a  mysterious  splendour 
Touching  the  sombre  leaves,  and  embracing  and  filling  the  woodland. 
With  a  delicious  sound  the  brook  rushed  by,  and  the  branches 
Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely  audible  whispers. 
Filled  with  the  thoughts  uf  love  was  Evangeline's  heart,  but  a  secret, 
Subtile  sense  crept  in  of  pain  and  indefinite  terror. 
As  the  cold,  poisonous  snake  creeps  into  the  nest  of  the  swallow. 
Jt  was  no  earthly  fear.      A  breath  from  the  region  of  spirits 
Seemed  to  float  in  the  air  of  night;  and  she  felt  for  a  moment 
That,  like  the  Indian  maid,  she,  too,  was  pursuing  a  phantom.  --^ 
And  with  this  thought  she  slept,  and  the  fear  and  the  phantom  had 

vanished. 

Early  upon  the  morrow  the  march  was  resumed  j  and  the  Shawnee 
Said,  as  they  journeyed  along,— "On  the  western  slope  of  these 

mountains  . 

Pwrlls  in  bis  little  village  the  Black  Robe  chief  oflhe  Mission, 
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Much  he  teaches  the  people,  and  tells  them  of  Maiy  and  Jesus  : 
Loud  laugh  their  hearts  with  joy,  and  weep  with  pain,  as  they 

hear  him." 
Then,  with  a  sudden  and  secret  emotion,  Evangeline  answered,-  — 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  Mission,,  lor  lliere  good  tidings  await  us  !" 
Thither  they  turned    their   steeds ;    and    behind  a  spur   of  the 

mountains, 
Just  as  the  sun  went  down,  tliey  heard  a  munnur  of  voices, 
Anfl  in  a  meadow  green  and  liroad,  iiy  the  l)ank  of  a  river, 
Saw  the  tents  of  the  Christians,  the  tents  of  the  Jesuit  Mission. 
L'nder  a  towering  oak,  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  village. 
Knelt  the  Black  Robe  chief  with  his  children.      A  ci-ucifix  fastened 
High  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  overshadowed  by  grape-vines, 
Looked  with  its  agonised  face  on  tlie  multitude  kneeling  beneath  it. 
This  was  their  rural  clia]>el.      Aloft,  thioiigli  the  intricate  arches 
Of  its  aerial  roof,  arose  the  chant  of  their  vespers, 
Mingling  its  notes  witii  the  soft  susurrus  and  sighs  of  the  branches. 
Silent,  with  heads  uncovered,  tlie  travellers,  nearer  approaching, 
Knelt  on  the  swarded  floor,  and  joined  in  the  evening  devotions. 
But  when  the  service  was  done,  and  the  benediction  had  fallen 
Forth  from  the  hands  of  the  ])riest,  like  seed  from  the  hands  of  the 

sower. 
Slowly  the  reverend  man  advanced  to  the  strangers,  and  bade  them 
Welcome ;    and    when    they  replied,    he    smiled    with    benignant 

expression, 
Hearing  the  homelike  sounds  of  his  motliei-tongue  in  the  forest. 
And  with  words  of  kindness  conducted  ihem  into  his  wigwam, 
'i'here  upon  mats  and  skins  they  reposed,    and   on  cakes  of  the 

maize-ear 
Feasted,  and  slaked  their  thirst  from  the  water-gourd  of  the  teacher. 
Soon  was  their  story  toM  ;  and  the  priest  with  solemnity  answered : — 
"  Not  six  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  (Jabriel,  seated 
On  this  mat  by  my  side,  where  now  the  maiden  reposes, 
Told  me  this  same  sad  tale;  then  arose  and  continued  his  journey  I" 
Soft  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  he  spake  with  an  accent  of 

kindness  ; 
But  on  Evangeline's  heart  fell  his  \\ords  as  in  winter  the  snow-flakes 
Fall  into  some  lone  nest  from  w  hich  the  birds  have  departed. 
'"Far  to  the  North  he  has  gone,"  continued  the  priest;   "but  in 

autumn. 
When  the  chase  is  done,  will  return  again  to  the  Mission." 
Then  Evangeline  said,  and  her  voice  was  meek  and  submissive, — 
"  Let  me  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is  sad  and  afflicted." 
So  seemed  it  wise  and  well  unto  all ;  and  betimes  on  the  morrow, 
Mounting  his  Mexican  sleed,  with  his  Indian  guides  and  companions, 
Homeward  Basil  returned,  and  Evangeline  stayed  at  the  Alission. 

Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded  each  other, — 
Days  and  weeks  and  months;  and  the  fields  of  maize  that  weie 

springing 
Green  from  the  groun<l  when  a  stranger  she  came,  now  vaving 

above  lier, 
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Lifted  their  slender  shafts,  with  leaves  interlacing,  and  forming 
Cloisters  for  mendicant  crows  ami  granaries  pillaged  by  squirrels. 
Then  in  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was  husked,  and  the  maidens 
Blushed  at  each  blood- red  ear,  for  that  betokened  a  lover, 
lint  at  the  crooked  laughed,  and  called  it  a  thief  in  the  corn-field. 
I'.ven  the  blood-red  ear  to  Evangeline  lirought  not  her  lover. 
"Patience!"  the  priest  would  say;    "  iia\e  faith,  and  ihy  prayer 

will  be  answered  ! 
Look  at  this  delicate  plant  that  lifts  its  head  from  the  meadow. 
See  how  its  leaves  all  point  to  the  north,  as  true  as  the  magnet ; 
It  is  the  compass-flower,  that  the  finger  of  Cod  has  suspended 
Mere  on  its  fragile  stalk,  to  direct  the  traveller's  journey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of  the  desert. 
Such  in  the  soul  of  man  is  faitii.     The  lilossoms  of  passion. 
Cay  and  lu.xuriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and  fuller  of  fragrance, 
But  they  beguile  us,  and  lead  us  astray,  and  their  odour  is  deadly. 
Only  this  humble  plant  can  guide  us  here,  and  hereafter 
Crown  us  with  asphodel  flowers,   that  are  wet  with  the  dews  of 

nepenthe." 

So  came  the  autumn,  and  passed,  and  the  winter, — yet  Gabriel 
came  not ; 
Blossomed  the  openingspring,  and  thenotesof  therobinand  blue-bird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood,  yet  Gabriel  came  not. 
But  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a  rumour  was  wafted 
Sweeter  than  song  of  bird,  or  hue  or  odour  of  blossom. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michigan  forests, 
Gabriel  had  his  lodge  by  the  lianks  of  tlie  .Saginaw  river, 
And,  with  returning  guides,  that  sought  the  lakes  of  St  Lawrence, 
Saying  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  Mission. 
When  over  weary  ways,  by  long  and  perilous  marches, 
She  had  attained  at  length  the  depths  of  the  Miciiigan  forests, 
Found  she  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to  ruin ! 

Thus  did  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in  seasons  and  places 
Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wandering  maiden  ;  — 
Now  in  the  tents  of  grace  of  the  meek  Moravian  Missions, 
Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  the  battle-fields  of  the  army, 
Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and  populous  cities. 
Like  a  phantom  she  came,  antl  passed  away  unremenibered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey; 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty, 
Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  the  shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray  o'er  her 

forehead, 
Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon, 
As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  si'^aks  of  the  morning. 

V. 
In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Delaware's  waters. 
Guarding  in  sylvan  shades  the  name  of  I'cnn  the  apostle. 
Stands  oa  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream  the  city  he  lounded 
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'J'here  all  the  air  is  lialm,  ami  the  peadi  is  the  cniliiem  of  beauty. 
And  the  streets  still  reecho  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
As  if  they  fain  would  appease  the  Dryads  whosehaunts  they  molested. 
There  from  the  troubled  sea  had  Evangeline  landed,  an  exile, 
1-inding  among  the  children  of  Penn  a  home  and  a  country. 
'I  here  old  Rene  Lcbl.inc  had  died;  and  \\  hen  he  departed, 
Saw  at  his  side  only  (.>ne  of  all  his  hundred  descendants. 
Something  at  least  there  was  in  the  friendly  streets  of  the  city, 
.Something  that  spake  to  her  lieart,  and  made  her  no  longer  a  stranger; 
And  her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  Thee  and  Thou  of  the  (Quakers. 
For  it  recalled  the  i>ast,  the  old  Acadian  country, 
AVhere  all  men  were  equal,  and  all  were  brothers  and  sisters. 
So,  when  the  fruitless  search,  the  disajjpointed  endeavour, 
Ended,  to  recommence  n(j  more  upon  earth,  uncomplaining. 
Thither,  as  leaves  to  the  light,  were  turned  her  thoughts  and  her 

footsteps. 
As  from  a  mountain's  top  the  rainy  mists  of  the  morning 
Roll  away,  and  afar  we  behold  the  landscape  below  us. 
Sun-illumined,  with  shining  rivers  and  cities  and  hamlets, 
So  fell  the  mists  from  her  mind,  and  she  saw  the  worl^l  far  below  her 
Dark  no  longer,  but  all  illumined  with  love;  and  the  pathway 
Which  she  had  climbed  so  far,  lying  smooth  and  fair  in  the  distance. 
^,^/iabriel  was  not  forgotten.      Within  her  heart  was  his  image, 
Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  youth,  as  last  she  beheld  him, 
Only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  deathlike  silence  and  absence. 
Into  her  thoughts  of  him  time  entered  not,  for  it  was  not. 
Over  liim  years  had  no  po«er ;  he  was  not  changed,  but  transfigared; 
He  had  become  to  her  heart  as  one  who  is  dead,  and  not  absent; 
Patience  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  devotion  to  others, 
This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow  had  taught  her. 
So  was  her  love  diffused,  but,  like  to  some  odt)rous  spices, 
.Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  fdling  the  air  with  aroma. 
Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Saviour. 
Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy;  frecpienting 
Lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  city. 
Where  distress  and  want  concealed  themselves  from  the  sunlight. 
Where  disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected. 
Night  after  night,  when  the  world  was  asleep,  as  the  watchman 

repeated 
Loud,  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all  was  well  in  the  city, 
High  at  some  lonely  window  he  saw  the  light  of  her  taper. 
Day  after  day,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  sTow  through  the  suburbs 
Plodded  the  German  farmer,  With  lloWers  and  fruits  for  the  market. 
Met  he  that  meek,  pale  face,  returning  home  from  its  watchings. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  jjestilence  fell  on  the  city, 
I'resaged  by  wondrous  signs,  and  mostly  by  flocks  of  wild  pigeon-, 
Darkening  the  sun  in  their  flight,  with  nought  in  their  craws  l.ut 

an  acorn. 
And,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  arise  in  the  month  of  September, 
flooding  some  silver  stream,  till  it  spreads  'o  a  lake  in  the  meadow, 
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So  death  flooded  life,  and,  o'eiflowing  iis  natural  margin, 

Spread  to  a  brackish  lake,  the  silver  stream  of  exi.->tence. 

Wealth  had  no  power  to  bribe,  nor  beauty  to  charm,  the  oiij^resnor ; 

I5ut  all  perished  alike  beneath  the  scourge  of  his  anger;— 

( )nly,  alas!  the  poor,  who  Ind  neither  friends  nor  attendants, 

Crept  away  to  die  in  (he  almshouse,  home  of  the  hotmjless. 

'i'hen  in  the  suburbs  it  sI(j(k1,  in  llic  midst  of  meadows  and  woofb 

lands; — 
Now  the  city  surrounds  i; ;  but  still,  with  its  gateway  and  wicket 
Meek,  in  the  mitlst  of  splendour,  its  humble  walls  seem  to  echo 
Softly  the  words  of  the  Lord  : — "Thepoorye  always  havewith  you.'' 
'I'hither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of  Mercy.     The  dying 
Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed,  to  behold  there 
tdeams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  forehead  with  splendour, 
Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of  saints  and  apostles, 
Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  city  seen  at  a  distance. 
Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lamps  of  the  city  celestial. 
Into  whose  shining  gates  ere  long  their  spirits  would  enter. 

Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  through  the  streets  de.serted  and  sdent, 
Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  ahiishouse. 
Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odour  of  flowers  ia  tiie  garden; 
And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  them. 
That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their    fragrance  and 

beauty. 
Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  corridors,  cooled  by  the  ea-.t 

wind, 
Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell   the   chimes  from   the  belfry  of 

Christ  Church, 
While  intermingled  with  these,  across  the  meadows  were  wafted 
Sounds  of  p.salms,  that  were  sung  by  the  Swedes  in  then"  church  at 

Wicaco. 
Soft  as  descending  wings  fell  the  calm  of  the  hour  on  her  spirit  ; 
.Something  within  her  said,  —  "  At  length  thy  trials  are  ended  ;" 
And,  with  light  in  .ler  looks,  she  entered  the  chambers  of  sickness, 
Noiselessly  moved  about  the  assiduous  careful  attendants. 
Moistening  the  feveri-,h  lip,  and  the  aching  brow,  and  in  silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and  concealing,  their  faces, 
Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  bj^  the  road  side. 
Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  entered, 
'Jurned  on  its  pillow  of  ]iain  to  gaze  while  she  passed,  forherjiresence 
]"ell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison 
And,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  the  consoler, 
Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it  for  ever. 
Many  familiar  forms  had  disajipeared  in  the  night-time; 
\'acant  their  places  were,  or  filled  already  by  strangers. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder, 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colourless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flowerets  dropped  from 

her  fingers, 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the  morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish^-' 
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Xliat  tlie  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  theit"  pillows. 
Oil  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and  gray  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples ; 
But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood  ; 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  that  are  dying. 
Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  Hush  of  the  fever, 
As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals^ 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign,  and  pass  over. 
Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted 
Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  darkness. 
Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  for  ever  sinking  and  sinking. 
Then  through  those  realms  of  shade,  in  multiplied  reverberations, 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that  succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 
"  Gabriel !  O  my  beloved  !"  and  died  away  into  silence. 
Then  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood ; 
(jreen  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  among  them, 
Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands  ;  and,  walking  under  theil 

shadow. 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his  vision. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his  eyelids, 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for  the  accents  unuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue  would 

have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise  ;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling  beside  him, 
Kissed  his  dying  li]«,  and  laid  liis  head  on  her  bosom. 
.Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes;  but  it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness,^ 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement. 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow, 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless  unsatisfictl  longing. 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience! 
And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom, 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,  "Father,  I  thank  thee  ;* 


Still  stands  the  forest  primeval;  but  far  away  from  its  shadow, 
.Side  by  side,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 
Under  the  humble  walls  of  the  little  Catholic  churchyard, 
In  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  lie,  unknown  and  unnoticed. 
Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  them. 
Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  and  foi  ever, 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy. 
Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  v>here  theirs  have  ceased  from  their 

labours. 
Thousands  of  weary  feel,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey  I 

Still  stands  the  forest  primeval;    but   under   the  shade  of  its 
branches 
Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language. 
Only  alone  tlie  shore  of  the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic 
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Linger  &  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  e-iile 

Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  ivs  boscra. 

In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  siill  busy  ; 

Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  homespur^ 

And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's  stor^. 

While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep  voiced,  neighbouring  ocew 

Speakv  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forejt 
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Thh  old  Legenda  Aurea,  or  Golden  Legend,  was  originally  written  in  Latin, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Jacobus  de  Vorugine,  a  Djminican  friar,  who 
afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  died  in  1292. 

He  called  his  book  simply  ''  Legends  of  the  Saints."  The  epithet  of  Golden 
was  given  it  by  his  admirers;  for,  as  Wynkin  de  Worde  says,  "  Like  as  passeth 
gold  in  value  all  other  metals,  so  this  Legend  exceedeth  all  other  books."  But 
Edward  Leigh,  in  much  distress  of  mind,  calls  it  "  a  book  written  by  a  man  of 
a  leaden  heart  for  the  basenesse  of  the  errours,  that  are  without  wit  or  reason, 
and  of  a  brazen  forehead,  for  bis  impudent  boldnesse  in  reporting  things  so 
fabulous  and  incredible." 

This  work,  the  great  text-book  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
translated  into  French  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Jean  de  Vigney,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  into  English  by  William  Caxton.  It  has  lately  been  made  more  acces- 
sible ^  a  new  French  translation  :  La  Llgende  JDotie,  traduite  du  Latin,  par 
M.  G.  3.,  Paris,  1850.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  original,  with  the  Gesia  Longo- 
bardorum  appended,  in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  printed  at 
Strasburg,  1496.  The  title-page  is  wanting ;  and  the  volume  begins  with  the 
Tabula  Le^endorum. 

I  have  called  this  poem  the  Golden  Legend,  because  the  story  upon  which  it 
is  founded  seemi  to  me  to  surpass  all  other  legends  in  beauty  and  significance. 
It  exhibits,  amid  the  corruptions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  virtue  of  disinterest- 
edness and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  power  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  sufficient 
for  all  the  exigencies  of  life  and  death.  The  story  is  told,  and  perhaps  invented, 
by  Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  a  Minnesinger  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  original 
may  be  found  in  Mailath's  Altdeutscke  Gedichte,  with  a  modern  Grrmas  ver- 
sion.    Thert  is  another  in  Marbach's  Volksbucher,  No.  33. 


PROLOGUE. 
fhe  Spirt  of  Strasburg  Cathedral.     Night  and  Storm.     LUCIFKK, 
with  the  Powers  oj  the  Air,  trying  to  tear  down  the  Cross. 
Luci/er.  Hasten  !  hasten  I 
O  ye  spirits  I 

From  its  station  drag  the  ponderooi 
Cross  of  iron,  that  to  mock  us 
Is  uplifted  high  in  air  I 
Voices.  Oh,  we  canaot  I 
For  around  it 

All  the  saints  and  gntr<L'«d  in{>e]a 
Throng  in  legions  to  protect  it ; 
They  defeat  us  everywhere  I 
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The  lidls. 
Laudo  Deum  Aeriim! 
Plebeni  voco  I 
Congiego  cleium ! 
jMdfcr.   Lower  !  lower ! 
Hover  downward  ! 
Seize  the  loud,  vociferous  bells,  and 
Clashing,  clanging  to  the  ])avcnient  •  , 

Hurl  them  from  their  windy  tower! 
Voices.   All  thy  thunders 
1  lere  are  harmless  ! 
]'"or  these  bells  have  been  anointed," 
And  Imptized  with  holy  water! 
'I'hey  defy  our  utmost  power. 
The  Bells. 
Defunctos  ploro ! 
Pestem  fugo ! 
Festa  dccoro ! 
Lucifer.    Shake  the  casements  i 
Break  the  painted 

Panes,  that  flame  with  gold  and  criiirson  3 
Scatter  them  like  leaves  of  autumn. 
Swept  away  before  the  blast ! 
Voices.  Oh,  we  cannot ! 
The  Archangel 

Michael  flames  from  every  windoAV, 
With  the  sword  of  fire  tiiat  drove  us 
Headlong,  out  of  heaven,  aghast ! 

The  Bells.  • 

Funera  jilango ! 
Fulgura  frango ! 
Sabbata  ]iango  ! 
Lucifer.    Aim  your  lightnings 
At  the  oaken, 

Massive,  iron-studded  portals ' 
Sack  the  house  of  God,  and  scatter 
Wide  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ! 
Voices.   Oh,  we  cannot ! 
The  Apostles 

And  the  Martyrs,  wrapped  in  mantles. 
Stand  as  warders  at  the  entrance, 
Stand  as  sentinels  o'erhead  \ 
The  Belis. 
Excito  lentos ! 
Dissipo  ventos! 
Paco  cruentos! 
lucif-y.   Baffled!  baffled! 
Inefficient, 

Craven  spirits  !   leave  this  labour 
Unto  Time,  the  great  Destroyer! 
Come  away,  ere  night  is  gone  I 
Voices.   Onward  !  onward  I 
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With  tlie  night-win.l, 
Over  field  and  farm  and  'orest, 
Lonely  homestead,  darlsome  hamiet, 
Blighting  all  we  breathe  upon  ! 
(They  s-ccieei)  aiuay.      Organ  ami  Gri^orian  CIuuil.) 
Choir. 
Nocte  surgsntes 
Ylri-emas  omnes! 


I. 

Tlu    CaUle  of  VaJiisberg  on  the  Rhine.      A   chamber  in  a  forcer. 
Prince  Henry,  siitmg  alone,  ill  and  restless.     Midnight. 
Frince  H:y.ry.  I  cannot  sleep!  my  fervid  brain 
Cri-      T^  t:ic  vanished  Past  again, 

And  throws  its  misty  splendours  deep 

Into  the  pallid  realms  of  sleep  ! 

A  breath  from  that  far-distant  shore 

Comes  freshening  ever  more  and  more 

And  wafts  o'er  intervening  seas 

Sweet  odours  from  the  Hesperides! 

A  wmd  that  through  the  corridor 

Just  stirs  the  curtain  and  no  more, 

An.i,  touching  the  a;olian  !-trings, 

Faints  with  the  burden  that  it  brings! 

Come  back  !  ye  friendships  long  departed  \ 

That  like  o  erflowing  streamlets  started, 

And  now  are  dwindled,  one  by  one, 

To  stony  channels  in  the  sun  ! 

Come  back  !  ye  friends,  whose  lives  arc  ended. 

Come  back,  with  all  that  light  attended, 

AVhich  seemed  to  darken  and  decay 

When  ye  aro'^e  and  went  away ! 

They  come,  the  shaj^es  of  joy  and  woe, 
The  airy  crowds  of  long  ago. 
The  dreams  and  fancies  known  of  yore, 
That  have  been,  and  shall  be  no  more. 
They  change  the  cloisters  of  the  night 
Into  a  garden  of  delight ! 
They  make  the  dark  and  dreary  hours 
Open  and  blossom  into  flowers ! 
I  would  not  sleep  !     I  love  to  be 
Again  in  their  fair  company; 
But  ere  my  lips  can  bid  them  stay, 
They  pass  and  vanish  quite  away ! 
Alas !  our  memories  may  retrace 
Each  circumstance  of  time  and  place. 
Season  and  scene  come  back  agaui, 
And  outward  things  unchanged  remain; 
The  rest  we  cannot  reinstate  ; 
Ourselves  we  cannot  re-create, 
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Nor  set  our  souls  to  th?  same  key 
Of  the  remembered  harmony  ! 

Kest !  rest !     Oh,  give  me  rest  and  peace ! 

The  thought  of  life  that  ne'er  shall  cease 

Has  something  in  it  like  despair, 

A  weight  I  am  too  weak  to  bear ! 

Sweeter  to  this  affi;ctoc'  l^reast 

The  thought  of  never-endnig  rest  1 

Sweeter  the  undisturbed  and  d^z"> 

Tranquillity  of  endless  s'eep  ! 
(A  flash  of  lightning,  out  of  which  LuciFER  appears,  in  the  gnrh  of 
a  travel  ling  Physician.) 
Lucifer.   All  hail,  Prince  Henry! 
Prince  Henry  {starting).  Who  is  it  speaks? 

Who  and  what  are  you  ? 
Lucifer.  One  \\'ho  seeks 

A  moment's  audience  with  the  Prince. 
Prince  Henry.    When  came  you  ni? 
Lncifer.  K  moment  since. 

I  found  your  study  door  unlocked, 

And  thought  you  answered  when  I  knocked. 
Prince  Henry.    I  did  not  hear  you. 
Lucifer.  You  heard  the  thundev,: 

It  was  loud  enough  to  waken  the  dead. 

And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  special  wonder 

That,  when  God  is  walking  overhead. 

You  should  not  hear  rny  feeble  tread. 
Prince  Henry.   What  may  your  wish  o.v  ovirooscoc? 
Lucifer.   Nothing  or  everything;,  as  i*:  please? 

Your  Highness.     You  behold  in  me 

Only  a  travelling  physician ; 

One  of  the  few  who  have  a  mission 

To  cure  incurable  diseases, 

Or  those  that  are  called  so. 
Prince  Henry.  Can  you  bring- 

The  dead  to  life? 
Lucifer.  Yes ;  very  nearly. 

And,  what  Is  a  wiser  and  better  thing, 

Can  keep  the  living  from  ever  needing 

Such  an  unnatural,  strange  proceeding. 

By  showing  conclusively  and  clearly 

That  death  is  a  stupid  blunder  merely. 

And  not  a  necessity  of  our  lives. 

My  being  here  is  accidental ; 

The  storm  that  against  your  casement  drives. 

In  the  little  village  below  waylaid  me. 

And  there  I  heard,  with  a  secret  delight, 

Cf  your  maladies  physical  3.'ad  mental,       V, 

Which  neither  astonished  nor  dismayed  me. 

And  I  hastened  hither,  though  late  in  <.iic  /<:^nc,  tc  proffe 
my  aidV 
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Prince  Henry  {ironically).         Yox  this  you  came ! 
Ah,  how  can  1  ever  hope  to  requite 
This  honour  from  one  so  erudite? 
Lncifer.  The  honour  is  mine,  or  will  be  when 

I  have  cured  your  disease. 
Prince  Henry.  But  not  till  then. 

Lucifer.  What  is  your  illness? 

Prince  Heniy.  It  has  no  name. 

A  smoulderintj,  dull,  jierpetual  flame, 
As  in  a  kiln,  burns  in  my  veins, 
Sending  up  vapours  to  the  head; 
My  heart  has  become  a  dull  lagoon, 
Which  a  kind  of  leprosy  drinks  and  drains; 
I  am  accounted  ar.  one  who  is  dead. 
And,  indeed,  I  think  that  1  shall  be  soon. 
Lncifer.  And  has  Gordonius  the  Divine, 
In  his  famous  Lily  of  Medicine, — 
I  see  the  book  lies  open  before  you, — 
No  remedy  potent  enough  to  restore  yoa? 
Prince  Henry.   None  whatever ! 

Lucifer.  The  dead  are  dead. 

And  their  oracles  dumb,  when  questioned 
Of  the  new  diseases  that  human  life 
Evolves  in  its  progress,  rank  and  rife. 
Consult  the  dead  upon  things  that  were. 
But  the  living  only  on  things  that  are. 
Have  you  done  this,  by  the  appliance 
And  aid  of  doctors? 
Prince  Henry.  Ay,  whole  schools 

Of  doctors,  with  their  learned  rules  ; 
But  the  case  is  quite  beyond  their  science. 
Even  the  doctors  of  Salern 
Send  me  back  word  they  can  discern 
No  cure  lor  a  malady  like  this, 
Save  one  which  in  its  nature  is 
Impossible,  and  ccnnot  be ! 
Ijicifer.  That  sounds  oracular! 
Prince  Henry.  Unendurable! 

Lucifer.  What  is  their  remedy? 
frince  Henry.  Vou  shall  see  ; 

Writ  in  this  scroll  is  the  mystery. 
Lucifer  [rending).   "Not  to  be  cured,  yet  not  incurab!'_ 
The  only  remedy  that  remains 
Is  the  blood  that  flows  from  a  maiden's  veins, 
Who  of  her  own  free  will  shall  die, 
And  give  her  life  as  the  price  of  youTs !" 
That  is  the  strangest  of  all  cures, 
,\nd  one,  I  think,  you  will  nev^r  try; 
The  prescription  you  may  well  put  by, 
As  something  impobsible  to  find 
Before  the  world  itself  shall  end  '. 
And  yet  who  kn6\vs?     One  cannot  sa 
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That  into  some  maiden's  brain  that  kind 

Of  madness  will  not  find  its  way. 

Meanwhile  permit  mo  to  recommend, 

As  the  matter  admits  oi  :io  delay, 

My  wonderful  Catholicon, 

Of  very  subtile  and  magical  powers! 
Prince  Henry.  Purge  witii  ycjur  nostrums  and  drugs  inferno  I 

The  spouts  and  gargoyles  of  these  towers. 

Not  me  !     My  fiith  is  utterly  gone 

In  every  power  Init  the  Power  Supernal! 

Pray  tell  me,  of  what  school  are  you  ? 
Lucifer.   Both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  ! 

The  school  of  Hermes  Trismegistus, 

Who  uttered  his  oracles  sublime 

Before  the  Olympiads,  in  the  dew 

Of  the  early  dawn  and  dusk  of  Time, 

The  reign  of  dateless  old  Hephaestus! 

As  northward,  from  its  Nubian  springs. 

The  Nile,  for  ever  new  and  old. 

Among  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Its  mighty,  mystic  --.tream  has  rolled  i 

So,  starting  from  its  f6untain-head 

Under  the  lotus-leaves  of  Isis, 

P^rom  the  dead  demigods  of  eld, 

Thi  ough  long,  unbroken  lines  of  kings 

Its  course  the  sacred  art  has  held. 

Unchecked,  unchanged  l)y  man's  de"',ic>;s. 

This  art  the  Arabian  Geber  taught, 

And  in  alembics,  finely  wrought. 

Distilling  herbs  and  flowers,  discovered 

The  secret  that  s(j  long  aad  hovered 

Upon  the  misty  verge  of  Truth, 

The  Elixir  of  Perpetual  Youth, 

Called  Alcohol,  in  the  Arab  speech ! 

Like  him. this  wondrous  lore  I  teach! 
JPrince  Henry.  What  2  an  adept? 

Lucifer.  Nor  less,  nor  morel 

Prince  Henry.  I  am  a,  reader  of  your  books, 

A  lover  of  that  mystic  lore  2 

With  such  n  piercmg  r^iancc  it  lool:;i 

Into  great  Nature's  open  eye, 

And  sees  within  it  trembling  lie 

The  portrait  of  the  Deity  ' 

And  yet,  alas?  with  all  my  pains, 

The  secret  and  the  mystery 

Have  baiifled  and  eluded  me. 

Unseen  the  grand  resu/lt  remains  ! 
'Lucifer  (skerwing  afask).  Behold  it  here !  tpi.-.  little  flask 

Contains  the  wonderful  quintessence. 

The  perfect  flower  and  efflorescence. 

Of  all  the  knowledge  man  can  aski 

Hold  it  up  thus  aaaiiist  the  light! 
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Prijug  Henry.  How  limpid,  pure,  and  crystalline, 

How  quick,  and  tremulous,  and  bright 

The  little  wavelets  dance  and  shine. 

As  were  it  the  Water  of  Life  in  sooth ! 
Lucifer.  It  is !    It  assuages  every  pain, 

Cures  all  disease,  and  gives  again 

To  age  the  swift  delights  of  youth. 

Inhale  its  fragrance. 
Prince  Henry.  It  is  sweet, 

A  thousand  different  odours  meet 

And  mingle  in  its  rare  perfume, 

Such  as  the  winds  of  summer  waft 

At  open  windows  through  a  room ! 
Lucifer.  Will  you  not  taste  it? 
prince  Henry.  Will  one  draught 

Suffice? 
Lucifer.  If  not,  you  can  drink  more. 

Prince  Henry.  Into  this  crystal  goblet  pour 

So  much  as  safely  I  may  drink. 
Lucifer  (pouring).  Let  not  the  quantity  alarm  you; 

You  may  drink  all ;  it  will  not  harm  you. 
Prince  Henry.  1  am  as  one  who  on  the  brink 

Of  a  dark  river  stands  and  sees 

The  waters  fiow,  the  landscape  dim 

Around  him  waver,  wheel  and  swim, 

And,  ere  he  plunges,  stops  to  think 

Into  what  whirlpools  he  may  sink  ; 

One  moment  pauses,  and  no  more, 

Then  madly  plunges  from  the  shore ! 

Headlong  into  the  mysteries 

Of  life  and  death  I  boldly  leap, 

Nor  fear  the  fateful  current's  sweep, 

Nor  what  in  ambush  lurks  below ! 

For  death  is  better  than  disease  I 
{An  Angel  -uiitk  an  aolian  harp  /loz'crs  in  the  air.) 
Angel.  Woe  !  woe  !  eternal  woe ! 

Not  only  the  whispered  prayer 

Of  love, 

But  the  imprecations  of  hate, 

Reverberate 

For  ever  and  ever  lhroui3h  the  air 

Above ! 

This  fearful  curse 

Shakes  the  great  universe  ! 
Lucifer  (disappearin-:^).  Drink  !  drink  I 

And  thy  soul  shall  sink 

Down  into  the  dark  abyss. 

Into  the  infinite  aby^i., 

From  which  no  plummet  nor  rope 

Ever  drew  up  the  silver  sand  of  hope  ': 
Prince  Henry  [drinhing).  It  io  like  a  draught  of  fire] 

Through  every  veiq 
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\  feel  again 

The  fever  of  youth,  tlie  soft  desire ; 

A  rapture  that  is  almost  pain 

Throbs  in  my  heart  and  fills  my  brain ! 

0  joy !  O  joy  !     I  feel 
The  band  of  steel 

That  so  long  and  heavi'y  has  pressed 
Upon  my  breast 
Uplifted,  and  the  malediction 
Of  my  aflliction 

Is  taken  from  me,  and  my  weary  breast 
At  length  finds  rest. 
T)u  Angel.  It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  fire,  from  \\hicli  tlie  air 

has  been  taken ! 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  sand,  when  llie  liovn-glass  is  not 

shaken  ! 
It  is  liut  the  rest  of  the  tide  between  the  ebb  and  the  flcjw  ! 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  wind  between  the  flaws  tiiat  blow  ! 
With  fiendisli  laughter, 
Hereafter, 
This  false  physician 
Will  mock  thee  in  thy  perdition. 
Prince  Henry.  Speak  !  speak  ! 
Who  says  that  I  am  ill .'' 

1  am  not  ill  !     I  am  not  weak  ! 

The  trance,  the  swoon,  the  dream,  is  o'er  ! 

I  feel  the  chill  of  death  no  more! 

At  length 

I  stand  renewed  in  all  my  strength! 

Beneath  me  I  can  feel 

The  great  earth  stagger  and  reel, 

As  if  the  feet  of  a  descending  God 

Upon  its  surface  trod, 

And  like  a  pebble  it  rolled  beneath  his  "heel! 

This,  O  brave  physician  !  this 

Is  thy  great  Palingenesis  ! 

{Drinks  again.) 
The  Angel.  Touch  the  goblet  no  more! 

It  will  make  thy  heart  sore 

To  its  very  core ! 

Its  perfume  is  the  breath 

Of  the  Angel  of  Death, 

And  the  light  that  within  it  lies 

Is  the  flash  of  his  evil  eyes. 

Beware  i     Oh,  beware  ! 

For  sickness,  sorrow,  and  care 

All  are  there ! 
Prince  Henry  {sinking  back).     O  thou  voice  within  my  breast ! 

Why  entreat  me,  v/hy  upbraid  me, 

When  the  steadfast  tongues  of  tnith 

And  the  flattermg  hopes  of  youth 

Have  all  deceived  me  and  betrayed  me? 
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Give  me,  give  me  rest,  O  rest ! 

Golden  visioiis  wave  and  hover, 

Golden  vapours,  waters  streaming, 

Landscapes  moving,  changing,  gleaming! 

I  am  like  a  happy  lover 

Who  illumines  life  with  dreaming! 

Brave  physician  !  Rare  physician  I 

Well  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  mission  ! 
(///>  head/all^  on  his  book.') 
The  Angd  {receding).     Alas  !  alas  ! 

Like  a  vapour  the  golden  vision 

Shall  fade  and  pass. 

And  thou  wilt  find  in  thy  heart  again 

Only  the  blight  of  pain, 

And  bitter,  bitter,  bitter  contrition! 
(Courtyard  of  the  Castle.      Hubert  standnig  by  the  gate'Mtiy 
Hubert.    How  sad  the  grand  old  castle  looks.' 

O'erhead,  the  unmolested  rooks 

Upon  the  turret'3  window  top 

Sit,  talking  of  the  farmer's  crop  ; 

Here  in  the  courtyard  springs  the  grass. 

So  i^w  are  now  the  feet  that  pass  ; 

The  stately  peacocks,  bolder  grown, 

Come  hopping  down  the  steps  of  stone, 

As  if  the  castle  were  their  own  ; 

And  I,  the  poor  old  seneschal, 

Haunt,  like  a  ghost,  the  banquet-hail. 

Alas !  the  merry  guests  no  more 

Crowd  through  the  hospitable  door; 

No  eyes  with  youth  and  passion  shine, 

No  cheeks  grow  redder  than  the  wine  j 

No  song,  no  laugh,  no  jovial  din 

Of  drinking  wassail  to  the  pin; 

But  all  is  silent,  sad,  and  drear. 

And  now  the  only  sounds  I  hear 

Are  the  hoarse  rooks  upon  the  wall?. 

And  horses  stamping  in  their  stalls  1 
{A  horn  sounds. ) 

What  ho  !  that  merry,  sudden  blast 

Reminds  me  of  the  days  long  past  I 

And,  as  of  old  resounding,  grate 

The  heavy  hinges  of  the  gate. 

And,  clattering  loud,  with  iron  clank, 

Down  goes  the  sounding  bridge  of  plank 

As  if  it  were  in  haste  to  greet 

The  pressure  of  a  traveller's  feet ! 

(Enter  WaI-IKK  the  J/innesinger.) 
Waiter.   PJow  now,  my  friend  !     This  looks  quite  lonely' 

No  banner  ilying  from  the  walls, 

No  pages  and  no  seneschals. 

No  warders  and  one  poiier  oulyl 

Is  it  you,  Ilub.v^/ 
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Hubert.  All !  Master  Walter ! 

Walter.   Alas !  how  forms  and  faces  alter ! 

I  did  not  know  you.      You  look  older! 

Your  hair  has  grown  much  grayer  and  thinner, 

And  you  stoop  a  little  in  the  shoulder! 
JIubert.   Alack  !  I  am  a  poor  old  sinner, 

And,  like  these  towers,  begin  to  moulder; 

And  you  have  been  absent  many  a  year? 
Walter.   How  is  the  Prince? 
JIubert.  He  is  not  here. 

He  has  been  ill :  and  now  has  fled. 
Walter.   Speak  it  out  frankly  !  say  he's  dead  .' 

Is  it  not  so? 
Hubert.  No  ;  if  you  please 

A  strange,  mysterious  disease 

Fell  on  him  with  a  sudden  blight. 

Whole  hours  together  he  would  stand 

Upon  the  terrace,  in  a  dream, 

Resting  his  head  upon  his  hand, 

Best  pleased  when  he  was  most  alone. 

Like  Saint  John  Nepomuck  in  stone. 

Looking  down  into  a  stream. 

In  the  round  Tower,  night  after  night, 

He  sat,  and  bleared  his  eyes  with  books  > 

Until  one  morning  we  found  him  there 

Stretched  on  the  floor,  as  if  in  a  swoon 

He  had  fallen  from  his  chair. 

We  hardly  recognised  his  sweet  looks  ! 
Waller.   Poor  Prince ! 
{Iiibert.  I  think  he  might  have  mended 

Ami  he  did  mend  ;  but  very  soon 

The  Priests  came  flocking  in  like  rooks. 

With  all  their  crosiers  and  their  crooks, 

x\nd  so  at  last  the  matter  ended. 
Walter.    How  did  it  end? 
Hubert.  WHiy,  in  Saint  Rochus 

They  made  him  stand,  and  wait  his  doom ; 

And,  as  if  he  were  condemned  to  the  tomb, 

Began  to  mutter  their  hocus-pocus. 

First,  the  Mass  for  the  dead  they  chanted, 

Then  three  times  laid  upon  his  head 

A  shovelful  of  churchyard  clay. 

Saying  to  him  as  he  stood  undaunted, 

"This  is  a  sign  that  thou  art  dead. 

So  in  thy  heart  be  penitent! " 

And  forth  from  the  chapel-door  he  went 

Lito  disgrace  and  banishment. 

Clothed  in  a  cloak  of  hodden  gray, 

And  bearing  4,  wallet  and  a  bell. 

Whose  sound  .should  be  a  perpetual  kneil 

To  keep  all  travellers  away. 
Walter.   Oh,  horrible  fate  1     Outcast,  rejected. 
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As  one  \\\\\\  pestilence  infected  ! 

Htthert.  Then  was  the  family  tomlj  unsealed. 
And  In'oken  helmet,  sword,  and  shield. 
Buried  together,  in  common  v.reck, 
As  is  the  custorn  when  th:  Ir^t 
Of  any  princely  house  has  Dasc;:"!. ; 
And  thrice,  as  with  a  trumpet  biact. 
A  herald  shouted  down  the  stair 
The  words  of  warning  and  despair, — • 
"O  Hoheneci<  .'     O  Hoheneck  !" 

Walter,   Still  in  my  soul  that  cry  goes  on,-- . 
For  ever  gone !  for  ever  gone ! 
Ah,  what  a  cruel  sense  ot  loss, 
Like  a  black  shadow,  would  fall  across 
The  hearts  of  all,  if  he  should  die! 
Hi    gracious  presence  upon  er.rth 
Was  as  a  fire  upon  a  hearth. 
hx  pleasant  songs,  at  ■.norning  sung, 
The  words  thnt  dropped  from  his  sweet  tongue 
Strengthened  o/.r  licarts  ;  or,  heard  at  night. 
Made  all  our  slunioers  soft  and  light. 
Where  is  he  - 

dubert.  In  the  Oden\\'ald. 

Some  of  his  tenants,  unappalled 
By  fear  of  death  or  priestly  word, — 
A  holy  family,  that  make 
Each  meal  a  Supper  of  the  Lord, — - 
Have  him  beneath  their  watch  and  ward. 
For  love  of  him,  and  Jesus'  sake! 
Pray  you  come  in.     For  why  should  I 
With  out-door  hospitality 
My  prince's  friend  thus  encertain? 

V^alter.    I  would  a  moment  here  remain. 
But  you,  good  Hubert,  go  before. 
Fill  me  a  goblet  of  May-drink, 
As  aromatic  as  the  May 
From  which  it  steals  the  breath  au  ay, 
And  wliich  he  loved  so  well  of  yore  : 
It  is  of  him  that  I  would  think. 
You  shall  attend  me  when  I  call, 
In  the  ancestral  bonquet-hall. 
Uiiseen  companions,  guests  of  air, 
You  cannot  wait  on,  will  be  there; 
They  taste  not  food,  they  drink  not  u  ine. 
But  their  soft  eyes  look  into  mine. 
And  their  lips  speaks  to  me,  and  ail 
The  \abt  and  shadowy  banquet-hall 
Is  full  of  looks  and  words  divine  ! 

{Lcajin:^  r,rr  i he  parapet.) 
The  day  is  done  ;  and  .>lo\vly  from  the  ;ccne 
The  stooping  sun  upgathers  his  spent  shaftc. 
And  puTs  them  back  in'o  Lis  goldca  quiver  I 
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Below  me  in  the  valley,  deep  and  green 

As  goblets  are,  from  which  in  thirsty  draughts 

We  drink  its  wine,  the  swift  and  mantling  river 

Flows  on  triumphant  through  these  lovely  regions, 

Etched  with  the  shadows  of  itstombre  margent. 

And  soft,  reflected  clouds  of  gold  and  argent ! 

Yes,  there  it  flows,  for  ever,  broad  and  still, 

As  when  the  vanguard  of  the  Roman  legions 

First  saw  it  from  the  top  of  yonder  hill  ! 

liow  beautiful  it  is  !     Fresh  fields  of  wheat. 

Vineyard,  and  town,  and  tower  with  fluttering  flag. 

The  consecrated  chapel  on  the  crag, 

And  the  white  hamlet  gathered  round  its  base. 

Like  Mary  sitting  at  her  Saviour's  feet. 

And  looking  up  at  his  beloved  face ! 

O  friend  !  O  best  of  friends  !     Thy  absence  more 

'l"han  the  impending  night  darkens  the  landscape  o'er! 


II. 

A  lann  in  the  Odtnwald.     A  garden ;  vio-ming;  pRINCE  HenrY 
seated,  with  u.  oook.     Elsie,  at  a  distance,  gathering flinuers. 
Prince  Henry  (reading).   One  morning,  all  alone, 
Out  of  his  convent  of  gray  ston?, 
Into  the  forest  older,  darker,  grayer, 
His  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer, 
His  head  sunken  upon  his  breas*. 
As  in  a  dream  of  rest, 
Walked  the  Monk  Felix.     All  about 
The  broad,  sweet  sunshine  lay  without, 
Filling  the  summer  air  ; 
And  within  the  woodlands  as  he  trod. 
The  cwilight  was  like  the  Truce  cf  God 
^ith  worldly  woe  and  care; 
Under  him  lay  the  golden  moss; 
And  above  him  the  boughs  of  hemlock-trees 
Wavea  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
And  whispered  their  Benedicitesj 
And  from  the  ground 
Rose  an  odour  sweet  and  fragrant 
Of  the  wild  flowers  and  the  vagrant 
Vines  that  wandered, 
Seeking  the  sunshine,  round  and  round. 

These  he  heeded  not,  but  pondered 
On  the  volume  in  his  hand, 
A  volume  of  Saint  Augustine, 
Wherein  he  read  of  the  unseen 
Splendours  of  God's  great  town 
In  the  unknown  land, 
And,  with  his  eyes  cast  down 
In  humility,  he  said : 
"  I  believe,  O  God, 
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^Vhat  herein  I  have  read. 

But,  alas !   I  do  not  nt  'l..istand  1' 

And  lo !  he  lieaid 

The  sudden  singing  of  a  bird, 

A  snow-white  bird,  that  from  a  cloud 

Dropped  down. 

And  among  the  branches  brown 

Sat  singing 

So  sweet,  and  clear,  and  loud. 

It  seemed  a  thousand  hai-p-strings  ringing. 

And  the  Monk  Felix  closed  his  book, 

And  long,  long, 

With  rapturous  look, 

He  listened  to  the  song, 

And  hardly  breathed  or  stirred. 

Until  he  saw,  as  in  a  vision. 

The  land  Elysian, 

And  in  the  heavenly  city  heard 

Angelic  feet 

Fall  on  the  golden  flagging  of  the  street. 

And  he  would  fain 

Have  caught  the  wondrous  bird, 

But  strove  in  vain; 

For  it  flew  away,  away, 

Far  over  hill  and<lell, 

And  instead  of  its  swe^t  singing  "    - 

He  heard  the  convent  bell  - 

Suddenly  in  the  silence  rtngiiig         ■ 

For  the  service  of  noonday-,:  •  ' - 

And  he  retraced  .     _      -    , 

His  pathway  home^vard  sadly  and  in  h :4<;t<b 

In  the  convent  there  was  a  change! 
He  looked  for  ;ach  well-known  face, 
But  the  faces  were  new  and  strange  • 
New  figures  sat  in  the  oaken  stalls, 
New  voices  chanted  in  the  choir; 
Yet  the  place  wa?  the  same  place. 
The  same  dusky  walls 
Of  cold,  gray  stone. 
The  same  cloisters  and  belfry  and  spire. 

A  stranger  and  alone 

Among  that  brotherhood 

The  Monk  Felix  stood. 

"  Forty  years,"  said  a  Friar. 

"  Have  I  been  Prior 

Of  this  convent  in  the  wood, 

But  for  that  space 

Never  have  I  beheld  thy  face  f " 

The  heart  of  the  MonK  Felix  fell  : 
And  he  answered,  with  submissive  tone, 
"  This  morning,  after  the  hour  of  Prime' 
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I  left  my  cell, 

And  wandered  foilli  alone,  ' 

Listening  all  the  time 
'J"o  the  melodious  singing 
3f  a  beautiful  white  bird, 
Until  1  heard 

The  bells  of  the  convent  ringing 
'•Noon  from  their  noisy  towers. 
It  was  as  if  I  dreamed ; 
For  what  to  me  had  seemed 
Moments  only,  had  been  hours! 

*' Years !"   said  n  voice  close  by. 

Tt  was  an  aged  monk  who  spol:e,  \j 

l>om  a  bench  of  oak 

Fastened  against  the  wall ; — 

He  was  the  oldest  monk  of  all. 

For  a  whole  century 

Had  he  been  there, 

Serving  God  in  prayer, 

The  meekest  and  humblest  o<  his  creatures 

He  remembered  well  the  features 

Of  Felix,  and  he  said. 

Speaking  distinct  and  slow  : 

*'One  hundred  years  ago, 

When  I  was  a  novice  in  this  place, 

There  was  here  a  monk,  full  of  God's  gr-aco. 

Who  bore  the  name  .   '    '    '     '■' 

Of  Felix,  and  this  man  ihtist  bethesame.". 

And  straightway 

They  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day 

A  volume  old  and  browji, 

A  huge  tome,  bound 

In  brass  and  wild  boar's  hide,  ._, 

AVherein  were  M'ritten  down 

1  he  names  of  all  who  had  died 

In  the  convent  since  it  was  edified. 

And  there  they  found, 

Just  as  the  old  moni:  said, 

That  on  a  certain  day  and  date. 

One  hundred  years  before, 

Had  gone  forth  from  the  convent  gate 

The  Monk  Felix,  and  never  more 

Had  entered  that  sacred  door. 

He  had  been  counted  among  the  dead 

And  they  knew,  at  last, 

That,  such  had  been  the  power 

Of  that  celestial  and  immortal  song, 

A  hundred  years  had  passed, 

And  had  not  seemed  so  long 

As  a  single  hour.  • 

CElsik  comes  in  ivith  flcnuersA 
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Elsie.   Here  are  flowers  for  you, 
But  they  are  not  all  for  you. 
Some  of  them  are  for  the  Virgin, 
And  for  Saint  Cecilia. 

Pniue  Lleury.   As  thou  standest  there, 
Thou  seemest  to  me  like  the  angel 
That  brought  the  immortal  roses 
To  Saint  Cecilia's  bridal  chamber. 

Elsie.    But  these  will  fade. 

Prince  Henry.   Themselves  will  fade, 
But  not  their  memory, 
And  memory  has  the  power 
To  re-create  them  from  the  dust. 
They  remind  me,  too, 
Of  martyred  Dorothea, 
Who  from  celestial  gardens  sent 
Flowers  as  her  witnesses 
To  him  who  scoffed  and  doubted. 

Elsie.   Do  you  know  the  story 

Of  Christ  and  the  Sultan's  daughter  ? 
That  is  the  prettiest  legend  of  them  alL 

Prime  Henry.  Then  tell  it  to  me. 
But  first  come  hither. 
Lay  the  flowers  down  beside  me, 
And  put  both  thy  hands  in  mine. 
Now  tell  me  the  .story. 

Elsie.  Early  in  the  morning 
The  Sultan's  daughter 
Walked  in  her  father's  garden, 
Gathering  the  bright  flowers, 
All  full  of  dew. 

Prince  Llenry.  Just  as  thou  hast  been  doino 
This  morning,  dearest  Elsie. 

Elsie.  And  as  she  gathered  them, 
.She  wondered  more  and  more 
Who  was  the  Master  of  the  Flowers, 
And  made  them  grow 
Out  of  the  cold,  dark  earth. 
"  In  my  heart,"  she  said, 
"I  love  him  ;  and  for  him 
Would  leave  my  father's  palace. 
To  labour  in  his  garden." 
J'rince  ILenry.    Dear,  innocent  child  i 
How  sweetly  thou  recallest 
The  long-forgotten  legend. 
That  in  my  early  childhood 
My  mother  told  me  ! 
Upon  my  brain 
It  reappears  once  more, 
As  a  birth-mark  on  the  forehetid 
When  a  hand  suddenly 
Is  laid  upon  it  and  remover'. 
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Etsit.  And  at  midnight, 

As  she  hay  upon  her  bed, 
She  heard  a  voice 
Call  to  her  from  the  garden, 
And,  looking  forth  from  her  windo«', 
She  saw  a  beautiful  youth 
Standing  among  the  flowers. 
It  was  the  Lord  Jesus  j 
And  she  went  down  to  him, 
And  opened  the  door  for  him  ; 
And  he  said  to  her,  "  O  maiden  ! 
Thou  hast  thought  of  me  with  love, 
And  for  thy  sake 
Out  of  my  Father's  kingdom 
Have  I  come  hither: 
I  am  the  Master  of  the  Flowers. 
My  garden  is  in  Paradise, 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me. 
Thy  bridal  garland 
Shall  be  of  bright  red  flowers." 
-     And  then  he  took  from  his  finger 
A  golden  ring, 

And  asked  the  Sultan's  daughter 
If  she  would  be  his  bride. 
And  when  she  answered  him  with  love, 
His  wounds  began  to  bleed ; 
And  she  said  to  him, 
"O  Love!  how  red  thy  heart  is. 
And  thy  hands  are  full  of  roses." 
"For  thy  sake,"  answered  he, 
"  For  thy  sake  is  my  heart  so  red. 
For  thee  I  bring  these  roses. 
I  gathered  them  at  the  cross 
Whereon  I  died  for  thee ! 
Come,  for  my  Father  calls. 
Thou  art  my  elected  bride ! " 
And  the  Sultan's  daughter 
Followed  him  to  his  Father's  garden. 
Prince  Henry.  Wouldst  thou  have  done  so,  Elsie,? 
Elsie.  Yes,  very  gladly. 

Prime  Hen)y.   Then  the  Celestial  Bridegroom 
Will  come  for  thee  also. 
Upon  thy  forehead  he  will  place. 
Not  his  crown  of  thorns. 
But  a  crown  of  roses. 
In  thy  bridal  chamber, 
Like  Saint  Cecilia, 

Thou  shalt  hear  sweet  music,  •■••  • 

■    ••  -And  breathe  the  fragrance 

Of  flowers  immortal  I  ,         .  .  ' 

Go  now  and  place  thes,e  jflowei?  •  • 

Before  her  picture.  "".      ,     -..  ,         ;. 
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A  room  in  the Fannhouse.      T-v'diglit.     Ursula  spinning. 
Got  TLIEB  asleep  in  his  chair. 
Ursula.  Darker  and  darker !     Hardly  a  glininier 

Of  liglit  comes  in  at  the  window-pane ; 
'.  Or  is  it  my  eyes  are  growing  dimmer? 

I  cannot  disentangle  this  skein. 

Nor  wind  it  rightly  upon  the  reel. 

Elsie ! 
Gottlieb  {starting).  The  stopping  of  thy  wheel 

Has  wakened  me  out  of  a  pleasant  dream. 

I  thought  1  was  sitting  beside  a  stream, 

And  heard  th^  grinding  of  a  mill, 

When  suddenly  the  wheels  stood  still. 

And  a  voice  cried  "'  Elsie  "  in  my  ear ! 

It  startled  me,  it  seemed  so  near, 
Ursula.  I  was  calling  her;  I  want  a  light. 

I  cannot  see  -o  ~piu  my  flax. 

Bring  the  lamp,  IHaie.     Dost  thou  hear? 
Elsie  (within).   Inamomeni,! 

Gottlieb.  Where  arc  Beitha  and  Mu,\  ? 

Ursula.  They  arc  sitting  with  Elsie  at  the  door. 

She  is  telling  them  stories  of  the  wood. 

An-',  the  Wolf,  and  Little  Red  Ridinghood, 
Gottliib.  And  where  is  the  Prince? 
Ursula.  In  his  room  overhead ; 

J  heard  him  walking  across  the  floor, 

As  he  always  does,  with  a  heavy  tread. 
CElsie  €omes  in  with  a  lamp.      Max  and  Bert HA /ollo7U  her  ;  ami 
they  all  sing  tkc  Evening  Song  on  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.) 

EVENING    SONG. 

O  gladsome  light 
Of  the  Father  Immortal, 
And  of  the  celestial 
Sacred  and  blessed 
Jesus  our  Saviour ! 

Now  to  the  sunset 
Again  hast  thou  brought  us; 
And,  seeing  the  evening 
Twilight,  we  bless  thee. 
Praise  thee,  adore  thee  I 

father  Omnipotent ! 
'■jon,  the  I-ife-giver! 
So'.rit,  the  Comforter  1 
\V'orthy  at  all  times 
Of  worship  and  wonder ! 
Prince  Henry  {zi  the  door).  Amen  ! 

Ursula.  '  Whs  w^i  :t  5aid  Amen? 

ilzie.  It  was  the  Prinoe  .-  he  steftd  at  t.h£  ddSr, 
^/id  listened  a  m-c-menr,  zi,  we  chanie.^ 
The  evening  song.     He  is  gene  a^ain. 
I  have  ©ften  seen  Hm  there  befftre. 
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Ursula.   Poor  Prince  ! 

Gottlieb,  I  thought  the  lioiise  was  haunted  ! 

Poor  Prince,  alas  !  and  yet  as  mild 

And  patient  as  the  gentlest  child. 
Max.  I  love  him  because  he  is  so  good, 

And  makes  me  such  fine  bows  and  arrows. 

To  shoot  at  the  robins  and  the  sparrows. 

And  the  red  squirrels  in  the  wood ! 
Bertha.    I  love  him,  too  ! 
Gottlieb.  Ah,  yes!  we  all 

Love  him,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  ; 

He  gave  us  the  farm,  the  house,  and  the  giai?;;.'j, 

He  gave  us  the  horses  and  the  carts. 

And  the  great  oxen  m  the  stall. 

The  vineyard,  and  the  forest  range ! 

We  have  nothing  to  give  him  but  our  love! 
Bertha.   Did  he  give  us  the  beautiful  stork  above 

On  the  chimney-top,  with  its  large,  round  nest ! 
Gottlieb.  No,  not  the  stork  ;  by  God  in  heaven. 

As  a  blessing,  the  dear  while  sto)k  was  gi^■c^  ; 

But  the  Prince  has  given  us  all  the  rest. 


God  bless  him,  and  make  liim  ^v■ell  again 


Elsie.  Would  I  could  do  something  for  his  sake. 

Something  to  cure  his  sorrow  and  pain  ! 
Gottlieb.   That  no  one  can  ;  neither  thou  nor  ', 

Nor  any  one  else. 
Elsie.  And  must  he  die  ? 

Ursula.   Yes,  if  the  dear  God  does  not  take 

Pity  upon  him,  in  his  distress, 

And  \\ork  a  miracle  ! 
Gottlieb.  Or  unless 

Some  maiden,  of  her  own  accord. 

Offers  her  life  for  that  of  her  lord. 

And  is  willing  to  die  in  his  stead. 
Elsie.  I  will ! 

Ursula.   Prithee,  tliou  R)olish  child,  be  still ! 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  what  thou  dost  not  mern.  I 
Elsie.  I  mean  it  truly ! 
Max.  O  father  !  this  morning, 

Down  by  the  mill,  in  the  ravine, 

Hans  killed  a  wolf,  the  very  same 

That  in  the  night  to  the  sheepfold  came, 

And  ate  up  my  lamb,  that  was  leff  outside. 
Gottlieb.   I  am  glad  he  is  dead.      It  will  be  a  warning 

To  the  wolves  in  the  forest,  far  and  wide. 
Max.  And  I  am  going  to  have  his- hide ! 
Bertha.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  wolf  that  ate 

Little  Red  Ridinghood  ! 
UrsulcL.  0,  no  I 

That  wolf  was  killed  a  long  while  a^o. 

Come,  children,  it  is  grewirsg  late. 
^^ax.  Ah,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  man, 
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As  stout  as  Hans  is,  and  as  strong! 

I  would  do  nothing  else  the  whole  day  long, 

But  just  kill  wolves. 
Gottlieb.  Then  go  to  bed, 

And  grow  as  fast  as  a  little  boy  can. 

Bertha  is  half  asleep  already. 

iSee  how  she  nods  her  heavy  head, 

And  her  sleepy  feet  are  so  unsteady 

She  will  hardly  be  able  to  creep  up  stairs. 
U>'sula.  Good  night,  my  children.     Here's  the  light. 

And  do  not  forget  to  say  your  prayers 

Before  you  sleep. 
Gottlieb.  Good  night ! 

Mojc  and  Be/iha.  Good  night  I 

( They  go  out  with  Elsie.  ) 
Ursula  [spinning).   She  is  a  strange  and  wayward  child. 

That  Elsie  of  ours.     She  looks  so  old, 

And  thoughts  and  fancies  weird  and  wild 

Seem  of  late  to  have  taken  hold 

Of  her  heart,  that  war  once  so  docile  and  mild ' 
Gottlieb.  She  is  like  all  ^\x\%. 
Ursula.  Ah,  no,  forsooth! 

Unlike  all  I  have  ever  seen. 

For  she  has  visions  and  strange  dreams, 

And  in  all  her  \vords  and  ways  she  seems 

IMuch  older  than  she  is  in  truth. 

AVho  would  think  her  but  fourteen  ? 

And  there  has  been  of  late  such  a  change ! 

IMy  heart  is  heavy  with  fear  and  doubt 

That  she  may  not  live  till  the  year  is  out. 

She  is  so  strange,  -  so  strange, — so  strange! 
Got'lie! .  I  an  not  troubled  with  any  such  fear  : 

She  will  live  and  thrive  for  many  a  year. 

ElsL's  Chamber.     Night.     E:.siE /foy^'yig. 

Elsie   My  Redeemer  and  my  Lord, 
I  be-eech  thee,  I  entreat  thee, 
Gui  Ij  me  in  each  act  and  word, 
That  hereafter  I  may  meet  thee, 
Watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yearning, 
With  my  lamp  well  trimmed  and  burning t 

Inti^rceding 

With  these  bleeding 

W'umds  upon  thy  hands  and  side, 

For  all  who  have  lived  and  erred 

Thou  hast  suffered,  thou  hast  died. 

Scourged,  and  mocked,  and  crucified. 

And  in  the  grave  hast  thou  been  buried 

1  f  my  feeble  prayer  can  reach  thee, 
O  my  Saviour,  f  beseech  tliee, 
Even  as  thou  hast  died  for  me, 
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M<>re  binceiely 

Let  me  follow  where  thou  leadest, 

Let  me,  bleeding  as  thou  bleedest, 

Die,  if  dying  I  may  give 

Life  to  one  who  i^sks  to  live. 

And  more  nearly, 

Dying  thus,  resemble  thee ! 

'I'lic  Cliainbcf  oj  Gotllid)  and  Ufstda,     Midiiighl.     Elsie  ilaiidiiiJ 
by  their  bedside,  zceepiiig: 

Gotllieb.  The  wind  is  roaring;  the  rushing  rain 

Is  loud  upon  roof  and  window-pane, 

As  if  the  Wild  Huntsman  of  Rodenstein, 

Boding  evil  to  me  and  mine, 

Were  abroad  to-night  with  his  ghostly  train. 

In  the  brief  lulls  of  the  tem]iest  ^\ild, 

The  dogs  howl  in  the  yard  ;  and  hark ! 

Some  one  is  sobbing  in  the  dark, 

Here  in  the  chamber  ! 
Elsie.  It  is  I. 

Ursula.    Elsie!   what  ails  thee,  my  poor  cliild  ? 
Elsie.   I  am  disturbed  and  much  distressed, 

In  thinking  our  dear  Prince  must  die; 

I  cannot  close  mine  eyes,  nor  rest. 
Gottlieb.  What  wouldst  thou?     In  the  Power  Di\ine 

His  healing  lies,  not  in  our  own; 

It  is  in  the  hand  of  God  alone. 
Elsie.  Nay,  he  has  put  it  into  mine, 

And  into  my  heart ! 
Gottlieb.  Thy  words  are  wild! 

Ursula.   What  dost  thou  mean?  my  child  !  my  child! 
Elsie.  That  for  our  dear  Prince  Henry's  sake 

I  will  myself  the  offering  make. 

And  give  my  life  to  purchase  his. 
Ursula.   Am  I  still  dreaming,  or  awake  ? 

Thou  speakest  carelessly  of  death. 

And  yet  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 
Elsie.  'Tis  the  cessation  of  our  breath. 

Silent  and  motionless  we  lie ; 

And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 

I  saw  our  little  Gertrude  die; 

She  left  off  breathing,  and  no  more. 

I  smoothed  the  pillow  beneath  her  ])ead. 

She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 

Like  violets  faded  were  her  eyes  ; 

By  this  we  knew  that  she  was  dead. 

Through  the  open  window  looked  the  skies 

Into  the  chamber  where  she  lay, 

And  the  wind  was  like  the  sound  of  wings. 

As  if  angels  came  to  bear  her  away. 

Ah  !  when  I  saw  and  felt  these  thintrs, 

I  found  it  difificidt  to  stay  ; 
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1  longed  to  die  as  slie  liad  died, 

And  go  forth  with  lier  side  1)y  side. 

Tlie  Saints  are  dead,  the  Martyrs  dead, 

And  Mary,  and  our  Lord  ;  and  I 

Would  follow  in  humility 

The  way  by  them  illumined  ! 
Ursula.  My  child  !  my  child  !  thou  must  not  die! 
filsie.  Why  should  I  live?     Do  I  not  know 

The  life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe? 

Toiling  on  and  on  and  on, 

With  breaking  heart,  and  tearful  eyes, 

And  silent  lips,  and  in  the  soul 

The  secret  longings  that  arise. 

Which  this  workl  never  satisfies! 

Some  more,  some  less,  but  of  the  ^^'hole  [ 

Not  one  quite  happy,  no,  not  one  ! 
Ursula.  It  is  the  malediction  of  Eve  !  * 
JLlsie.   In  place  of  it,  let  me  receive 

The  benediction  of  Mary,  then. 
CottUeb.  Ah,  woe  is  me  !     Ah,  woe  is  me  J 

Most  wretched  am  I  among  men  ! 
Ut'sula.  Alas  !  that  I  should  live  to  see 

Thy  death,  beloved,  and  to  stand 

Above  thy  grave  !     Ah,  -woe  the  day  I 
Elsie.  Thou  wilt  not  see  it.     i  shall  lie 

Beneath  the  flowers  of  another  land  J      '         ' 

For  at  Salerno,  far  away  "  "    ': 

Over  the  mountains,  over  the'sea,  ' 

It  is  appointed  me  to-die  !         .  • 

And  it  will  seem  no  more  to  thee  .        .  • 

Than  if  at  the  village  on  .market-day'    . 

I  should  a  little  longer  stay  "      . 

Than  I  am  used. 
Ursula.  Even  as  thou  say  est ! 

And  how  my  heart  beats  when  thou  stayesti 

I  cannot  rest  until  my  sight 

Is  satisfied  with  seeing  thee. 

What,  then,  if  thou  wert  dead  ! 
QottUeh.  Ah,  me! 

Of  our  old  eyes  thou  art  the  light ! 

The  joy  of  our  old  hearts  art  thou  ! 

And  wilt  thou  die  ? 
Ursula.  Not  now  \  not  now  J 

Elsie.   Christ  died  for  me,  and  shall  not  1 

]5e  willing  for  my  I'rince  to  die? 

You  both  are  silent  :  you  cannot  speak. 

This  said  I,  at  our  Saviour's  feast, 

After  confession,  to  the  priest, 

And  even  he  made  no  reply. 

*  Nee  esses  phis  qiiam  femina,  qua  nunc  eti.im  viros  tfanscendis,  et  qiiSB 
aledictionem   Evne  in   benediclionem  vertisti    fA^ri-.K." — Hj>istoia  A/'trlardi 

■Jf/ffiSSiTf 
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l)ocs  lie  not  warn  us  all  lo  seek 

The  happier,  better  land  on  high, 

Where  flowers  immortal  never  wither  ; 

And  could  he  forbid  me  to  go  thither  ? 
'ottlieb.   In  God's  own  time,  my  heart's  delight ! 

When  he  shall  call  thee,  not  before! 
Slsie.   I  heard  him  call.     When  Christ  ascended 

Triumpliantly,  from  star  to  star, 

1  le  left  the  gates  of  heaven  ajar. 

I  had  a  vision  in  the  night, 

And  saw  him  standing  at  tlie  door 

Of  his  Father's  mansion,  vast  and  splendid. 

And  beckoning  to  me  from  afar. 

I  cannot  stay ! 
loltlich.  She  speaks  almost 

As  if  it  were  the  Holy  Ghost 

Spake  through  her  lips,  and  in  her  stead  ! 

What  if  this  were  of  God  ?  _ 

Ursula.  Ah,  then 

Gainsay  it  we  dare  not. 
Gottlieb.  Amen ! 

Elsie  !  tlie  wonls  that  thou  hast  said 

Are  strange  and  new  for  lis  (o  hear, 

And  fill  our  hearts  with  doubt  and  fear. 

Whether  it  be  a  dark  temptation 

(Jf  the  Evil  One,  or  God's  inspiration, 

We  in  our  blindness  cannot  say. 

We  must  think  upon  it;  and  pray  ;•  •    • 

For  evil  and  good»i't  both  resennbles.- '  •  • 

If  it  be  of  God,  his  will  be  done!  •••      '      • 

May  he  guard  us-frorii  the  Evil  One"! 

How  h6tr  thy  hand  is!  how  it  trembles  ! 

Go  to  thy  bed,  and  try 'to  sl-eep.     •    ■ 
Ursula.   Kiss  me.     Gooebnight;  and  (Jo  not  weep ! 

{YAJi\¥.:gOCSOHt.)   ■■■ 

Ah,  what  an  awful  thii^  is  this ! 

I  almost  shuddered  at  her  kiss, 

As  if  a  ghost  had  touched  my  cheek, 

I  am  so  childish  and  so  weak ! 

As  soon  as  I  see  the  earliest  gray 

Of  morning  glimmer  in  the  east, 

I  will  go  over  to  the  priest, 

And  hear  what  the  good  man  has  to  say ! 
A  village  church.     A  -woman  kneeling  at  the  confessional. 
The  Parish  Priest  {from  'within),    (jo,  sin  no  more!      Thy 
penance  o'er, 

A  new  and  better  life  begin  I 

God  maketh  thee  for  ever  free 

From  the  dominion  of  thy  sin  I 

Go,  sin  no  more  !     He  will  restore 

The  peace  that  filled  thy  heart  before,  «a... 

And  pardon  thine  iniiiuity,' 
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( Tlie  7i'oii:  an  goes  Tut.      The  rr'u-st  comes  forth,  and  -walks  slemily  uf 
and  d(ni<n  the  church.) 

0  blessed  Lord !  how  much  I  need 
Tliy  light  to  guide  nie  on  my  way  ! 
So  many  hands,  tliat,  without  heed, 

Still  touch  thy  wounds,  and  make  them  bleed  t 
So  many  feet,  that,  day  by  day, 
Still  wander  from  thy  fold  astray  ! 
Unless  thou  fill  me  with  thy  light, 

1  cannot  lead  thy  flock  aright ; 
Nor,  without  thy  support,  can  bear 
The  burden  of  so  great  a  care, 

But  am  myself  a  castaway ! 

{A  pause. ) 
The  day  is  drawing  to  its  close  ; 
And  what  good  deeds,  since  first  it  rose. 
Have  I  presented,  Lord,  to  thee, 
As  offerings  of  my  ministry? 
What  wrong  repressed,  what  right  maintained. 
What  struggle  passed,  what  victory  gained, 
What  good  attempted  and  attained  ? 
Feeble,  at  best,  is  my  endeavour  ! 
I  see,  bu,.  cannot  reach  the  height 
That  lies  for  ever  in  the  light, 
And  yet  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
When  seeming  just  within  my  grasp, 
I  feel  my  feeble  hands  unclasp, 
And  sink  discouraged  uUo  night  ! 
For  thine  own  purpose,  thou  hast  sent 
The  strife  and  the  discouragement ! 

(A  pause. ) 
Why  stayest  thou,  Prince  of  Hoheneck? 
Why  keep  me  pacing  to  and  fro 
Amid  these  aisles  of  sacred  gloom, 
Counting  my  footsteps  as  I  go. 
And  marking  with  each  step  a  tomb  ? 
Why  should  the  world  for  thee  make  room, 
And  wait  thy  leisure  and  thy  beck  ? 
Thou  coniest  in  the  hope  to  hear 
Some  word  of  comfort  and  of  cheer. 
What  can  I  say  ?     I  cannot  give 
The  counsel  to  do  this  and  live  ; 
But  rather,  firmly  to  deny 
The  tempter,  though  his  power  is  strong, 
And,  inaccessible  to  wrong. 
Still  like  a  martyr  live  and  die  ! 

(A  pause.) 
The  evening  air  grows  dusk  and  brown  ; 
I  must  go  forth  into  the  town, 
To  visit  beds  of  pain  and  death. 
Of  restless  limbs,  and  quivering  breath, 
And  sorrowing  hearts,  and  patient  eyes 
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That  see,  ihrougli  tears,  tlie  sun  go  doxvii. 
But  never  more  sliall  see  it  rise. 
The  poor  in  body  and  estate, 
The  sick  and  the  disconsolate, 
Must  not  on  man's  convenience  wait. 
( Goes  out. ) 
{Enter  Lucifer,  as  a  Priest.) 
Lucifer  {with  a  geiniflexioii,  mucking).     Tliis  is  the  Black 
Pater-noster. 
God  was  \\\y  foster, 
He  fostered  me 

Under  the  book  of  the  Pahn-tree  ! 
St  Michael  was  my  dame. 
He  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
He  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
God  send  me  my  right  food, 
My  right  food,  and  shelter  too, 
That  I  may  to  yon  kirk  go, 
To  read  upon  yon  sweet  book 
Which  the  mighty  God  of  heaven  shook. 
Open,  open,  hell's  gates! 
Shut,  shut,  heaven's  gates  ! 
All  the  devils  in  the  air 
The  stronger  be,  that  hear  the  Black  Prayer  ! 

(Looking  round  t!tc  ciiurcli. ) 
What  a  darksome  and  dismal  place  ! 
I  wonder  that  any  man  has  the  face 
To  call  such  a  hole  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  Gate  of  Heaven,- -yes  sucli  is  the  word. 
Ceiling,  and  walls,  and  windows  old, 
Covered  with  cobwebs,  blackened  with  mould  ; 
Dust  on  the  pulpit,  dust  on  the  stairs, 
Dust  on  the  benches,  and  stalls,  and  chairs  ! 
The  pulpit  from  which  such  ponderous  sermons 
Have  fallen  down  on  the  brains  of  the  Germans, 
With  about  as  much  real  edification 
As  if  a  great  Bible,  bound  in  lead, 
Had  fallen  and  struck  them  on  the  head ; 
And  I  ought  to  remember  that  sensation  ! 
Here  stands  the  holy-water  stoup  I 
Holy-water  it  may  be  to  many, 
But  to  me,  the  veriest  Liquor  Gehennwl 
It  smells  like  a  filthy  fast-day  soup  ! 
Near  it  stands  the  box  for  the  poor, 
With  its  iron  padlock,  safe  and  sure. 
I  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  know 
Whither  all  these  charities  go; 
Therefore,  to  keep  up  the  institution, 
I  will  add  my  little  contribution ! 
{LLe  puts  in  money, ^ 
Underneath  this  mouldering  tomb, 
With  status  of  stone  and  scutcheon  of  brass. 
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Slunrbers  a  great  I.ont  of  the  village. 

All  his  life  was  riot  and  ])iliage, 

But  at  lengtl),  to  escape  the  threatened  doom 

Of  the  everlasting,  penal  fire, 

He  died  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant  friar. 

And  bartered  his  wealth  for  a  daily  mass. 

liut  all  that  afterwards  came  to  pass, 

And  whether  he  finds  it  dull  or  pleasant, 

Is  kept  a  secret  for  the  present, 

At  his  u\rn  jiarticular  desire. 

And  here,  in  a  corner  of  the  wall. 

Shadowy,  silent,  apart  from  all. 

With  its  awful  portal  open  wide. 

And  its  latticed  windoMS  on  either  siilc, 

And  its  step  well  worn  by  the  bended  knees 

Of  one  or  two  pious  centuries. 

Stands  the  village  confessional ! 

Within  it,  as  an  honoured  guest, 

I  will  sit  me  down  awhile  and  rest ! 

{^Scats  hi  III  self  in  the  con/fssioiial.) 
Here  sits  the  priest;  and  faint  and  low, 
Like  the  sighing  of  an  evening  breeze. 
Comes  through  these  painted  lattices 
The  ceaseless  i,ound  of  human  woe ; 
Here,  while  her  bosom  aches  and  throbs 
With  deep  and  agonizing  sobs, 
That  half  are  passion,  half  contrition, 
The  luckless  daughter  of  perdition 
Slowly  confesses  her  secret  shame ! 
The  time,  the  ])lace,  the  lover's  name ! 
Here  the  grim  murderer,  with  a  groan, 
Trom  his  bruised  cooscience  rolla  the  stoi>e, 
Thinking,  that  tlius  he  can  atone  .    •     • 
For  ravages  of  sword  and  flame ! 
Indeed  I  marvel,  and  marvel  greatly, 
How  a  priest  can  sit  here  so  sedately, 
Reading,  the  whole  year  out  and  in,' 
Nought  but  the  catalogue  of  sin. 
And  still  keep  any  faith  whatever 
In  human  virtue!     Never!  never! 

I  cannot  repeat  a  thousandth  part 
Of  the  horrors,  and  crimes,  and  sins,  and  wo.^s 
That  arise,  when  with  palpitating  throes 
The  graveyard  in  the  human  heart 
Gives  up  its  dead,  at  the  voice  of  the  priest. 
As  if  he  were  an  archangel,  at  least. 
Tt  makes  a  peculiar  atmosphere. 
This  odour  of  earthly  passions  and  crimes, 
Such  .as  I  like  to  breathe,  at  times, 
^  And  such  as  often  brings  me  here 

In  llie  hottest  and  most  pestilential  season. 
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To-day  1  come  for  aiiullier  reason ; 
To  foster  and  ripen  an  evil  thouglit 
]n  a  heart  that  is  ahnost  to  madness  wrought, 
And  to  make  a  murderer  out  of  a  prince, 
A.  sleight  of  liand  I  kamed  long  since ! 
ile  comes.     In  the  twilight  he  will  not  see 
The  difference  between  his  priest  and  me! 
In  the  same  net  was  the  mother  caught! 

Prince  Hfiuy  {ettleriitg  ami  kneeling-  al  the  confessional). 
Remorseful,  penitent,  and  lowly, 
]  come  to  crave,  O  father  holy, 
Thy  benediction  on  my  head. 
Lucifer.   The  benediction  shall  be  said  ' 
After  confession,  not  before ! 
'Tis  a  Godspeed  to  the  parting  guest, 
Who  stands  already  at  the  door, 
Sandalled  with  holiness,  and  dressed 
111  garments  pure  from  earthly  stain. 
Meanwhile  hast  thou  searched  well  thy  breast? 
Does  the  same  madness  fill  thy  brain? 
Or  have  thy  passion  and  unrest 
Vanished  for  ever  from  thy  mind? 
Prince  Henry.  By  the  same  madness  still  made  blind. 
By  the  same  passion  still  possessed, 
I  come  again  to  the  House  of  prayer, 
A  man  afflicted  and  distressed! 
As  in  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  *■      ■  '  ■• 

Through  unseen  sluices  of  the  air, 
A  sudden  and  impetuous  wind  V 
Strikes  the  great  forest  white  with  fear. 
And  every  branch,  and  bough,  and  spray 
Points  all  its  quivering  leaves  one  way,- 
And  meadows  of  grass,  and  fields  of  grain, 
And  the  clouds  above,  and  the  slanting  ram, 
And  smoke  from  chimneys  of  the  town, 
Yield  themselves  to  it,  and  bow  down. 
So  does  this  dreadful  purpose  press 
Onward  with  irresistible  stress. 
And  all  my  thoughts  and  faculties, 
Struck  level  by  the  strength  of  this, 
From  their  true  inclination  turn,     ■  '    J 

And  all  stream  forward  to  Salem ! 
Lucifer.  Alas !  we  are  Init  eddies  of  dust. 
Uplifted  by  the  blast,  and  whirled 
Along  the  highway  of  the  world 
A  moment  only,  then  to  fall 
Back  to  a  common  level  all, 
At  the  subsiding  of  the  gust'. 
Prince  Henry.  O  holy  Father  !  pardon  in  me 
The  oscillation  of  a  mind 
Unsteadfast,  and  that  cannot,  find , 
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Its  centre  of  rest  and  liarmony  \ 
For  evermore  before  mine  eyes 
This  ghastly  pliantom  flits  and  flies. 
And  as  a  madman  through  a  crowd. 
With  irantic  gestures  and  wild  cries 
It  hurries  onward,  and  aloud 
Repeats  its  awful  jjrophecies  i 
Weakness  is  wretchedness  !     To  be  strong 
Is  to  be  happy  !     I  am  weak, 
And  cannot  lind  the  good  I  seek, 
Because  I  feel  and  fear  the  wrong  \ 
Lucifer.   Be  not  alarmed!     The  Church  is  kind, 
And  in  her  mercy  and  her  meekness 
She  meets  half-way  her  children's  weakness. 
Writes  their  transgressions  in  the  dust ! 
Though  in  the  Decalogue  we  find 
The  mandate  written,  "Thou  shalt  not  kifi ; 
Yet  there  are  cases  when  we  must. 
In  war,  for  instance,  or  from  scathe 
To  guard  and  keep  the  one  true  Faiih  ! 
We  must  look  at  the  Decalogue  in  the  light 
Of  an  ancient  statute,  that  was  meaut 
For  a  mild  and  general  application. 
To  be  understood  with  the  reservation 
That,  in  certain  instances,  the  Right 
Must  yield  to  the  Expedient ! 
Thou  art  a  Prince.      If  thou  shouldst  die, 
What  hearts  and  hopes  would  prostrate  lie  ! 
What  noble  deeds,  what  fair  renown, 
Into  the  grave  with  thee  go  downi 
What  acts  of  valour  and  courtesy 
Remain  undone  and  die  with  thee  \ 
Thou  art  the  last  of  all  thy  race  ! 
With  thee  a  noble  name  expires". 
And  vanishes  from  the  earth's  face 
The  glorious  memory  of  thy  sires  i 
She  is  a  peasant.     In  her  veins 
Flows  common  and  plebeian  blood ; 
It  is  such  as  daily  and  hourly  stains 
The  dust  and  the  turf  of  battle-plains^ 
By  vassals  shed,  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Without  reserve,  and  without  reward, 
At  the  slightest  summons  of  their  lord  ! 
But  thine  is  precious  ,  the  fore-appjinieJ 
Blood  of  kings,  of  God's  anointed  I 
Moreover,  w  hat  ha^  the  world  in  store 
For  one  like  her,  but  tears  and  toil? 
Daughter  of  sorrow,  serf  of  the  soil, 
A  peasant's  child  and  a  peasant's  wife. 
And  her  soul  within  her  sick  and  sore 
With  the  roughness  and  barrenness  of  life  ! 
I  marvel  not  at  the  heart's  recoil 
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From  a  fate  like  this,  in  oiie  so  tender. 

Nor  at  its  eagerness  to  surrender 

All  the  wretchedness,  want  and  woe 

That  await  it  in  this  world  below, 

For  the  unutterable  splendour 

Of  the  world  of  rest  beyond  the  skies. 

So  the  Church  sanctions  the  sacrifice ; 

Therefore  inhale  this  healing  balm. 

And  breathe  this  fresh  life  into  thine  ; 

Accept  the  comfort  and  the  calm 

She  offers,  as  a  gift  divine; 

Let  her  fall  down  and  anoint  th^'  feet 

With  'he  ointment  costly  ana  most  sweet 

Of  her  young  blood,  and  thou  shalt  live. 
Prince  Hcmy.  And  will  tlie  righteous  Heaven  forgive'. 

No  action,  whether  foul  or  fair, 

Is  ever  done,  but  it  leaves  somewhere 

A  record,  written  by  fingers  ghostly, 

As  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  mostly 

In  the  greater  weakness,  or  greater  strength 

Of  the  acts  which  follow  it,  till  at  length 

The  wrongs  of  ages  are  redressed, 

And  the  justice  of  God  made  manifest ! 
Lucifer.     In  ancient  records  it  is  stated 

That,  whenever  an  evil  deed  is  done, 

Another  devil  is  created 

To  scourge  and  torment  the  offending  one  ! 

Uut  evil  is  only  good  perverted, 

And  Lucifer,  the  Bearer  of  Light, 

Eut  an  angel  fallen  and  deserted, 

Thrust  from  his  Father's  house  with  a  curse 

Into  the  black  and  endless  night. 
Fritice  Henry.  If  justice  rules  the  universe. 

From  the  good  actions  of  good  men 

Angels  of  light  should  be  begotten. 

And  thus  the  balance  restored  again. 
Lticifer.  Yes ;  if  the  world  were  not  so  rotten, 

And  so  given  over  to  the  Devil ! 
Prince  Htn-y.  But  this  deed,  is  it  good  or  evil? 

Have  I  thine  absolution  free 

To  do  it,  and  without  restriction  ? 
Lucifer.  Ay  ;  and  from  whatsoever  sin 

Lieth  around  it  and  within, 

From  all  crimes  in  which  it  m.ay  involve  thee, 

I  now  releass  thee  and  absolve  thee  ! 
f-rince  Henry.  Give  me  thy  holy  benediction- 
\jicifer  (stretching  forth  his  hand  and  vtutiering). 
Maledictione  perpptua 
Muledicat  vcs 
Pater  etemus  * 
The  Angel  (tciVA  tht  Molian  harp).     Take  heed  I  Uke  heed  ! 
Noble  art  thou  in  thy  birth. 
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By  the  good  and  the  great  of  earth 

Hast  thou  been  tauglit ! 

Be  noble  in  every  thought 

And  in  every  deed  ! 

Let  not  the  illusion  of  thy  senses 

Betray  thee  to  deadly  offences. 

Be  strong  !  be  good  !  be  pure  ! 

The  right  only  shall  endure, 

All  things  else  are  but  false  pretence.;. 

T  entreat  thee,  I  implore. 

Listen  no  more 

To  the  suggestions  of  an  evil  spirit, 

Tliat  even  now  is  there, 

Making  the  foul  seem  fair, 

And  selfishness  itself  a  virtue  and  a  merit ! 

A  room  in  (he  Farnthousc. 

'JoUlieb.   It  is  decided  !     For  many  days. 
And  nights  as  many,  v/e  have  had 
A  namelesj  terror  in  our  breast, 
Making  u.  tiniid  and  afraid 
Of  God,  and  his  mysterious  ways ! 
We  have  been  sorrowful  and  sad  ; 
Much  have  we  suffered,  much  have  praycii 
That  he  would  lead  us  as  is  best, 
And  show  us  what  his  will  requiretl. 
It  is  decided  ;  and  we  give 
Our  child,  O  Prince,  that  you  may  live! 

Ursula.  It  is  of  God.      He  has  inspired 

This  purpose  in  her :  and  through  pain, 

Out  of  a  world  of  sin  and  woe. 

He  takes  her  to  himself  again. 

The  mother's  heart  resists  no  longer ;   • 

With  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  in  vain 

It  wrestled,  for  he  was  the  stionger. 

Gotllit'b.   As  Abraham  offered  long  ago 
His  son  unto  the  Lord,  and  even 
The  Everlasting  Father  in  Iieaven 
(iave  his,  as  a  lamb  unto  the  slaugiiier, 
So  do  I  offer  up  my  daughter  \ 

(Ursula  hides  Jwr/a^,-. ) 

Eisie.   My  life  is  little, 
Only  a  cup  of  water. 
But  pure  and  limpid. 
Take  it,  O  my  Prince  I      - 
Let  it  refresli  you,  '    - 

Let  it  restore  yipu. 
It  is  given  willingly. 
It  is  given  fre?ly ;     ■        ■ 
May  Ood  bless  the  g^lft'   -  . 

P^.nes  Htni^K.  And  the  giver  t 

*ottlicb.  Amen ) 
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Prince  Henry.  I  accept  it  I 

Gottlieb,  Where  are  the  children? 
Ursula.  They  are  already  asleep. 
Gottlieb,  What  if  they  were  dead  ? 

Ill  the  Garden. 
Elsie.   I  have  one  thing  to  ask  of  you. 
Prince  He)iry.  What  is  ft? 

It  is  already  granted.   '.  ■..((  ,'■ 
Elsie.  Pi-cmise  mc, 

When  we  are  gone  from  here,  and  on  our  ^\■ay 

Are  journeying  to  Salerno,  you  will  not, 

By  word  or  deed,  endeavour  to  dissuade  me 

And  turn  me  from  my  purpose  ;  but  remember 

That  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  City 

Walks  unmolested,  and  with  thoughts  of  pardon 

Occupied  wholly,  so  would  I  approach 

The  gates  of  Heaven,  in  this  great  jubilee, 

With  my  petition,  putting  off  from  me 

All  thoughts  of  earth,  as  shoes  from  off  my  feet. 

Pron^ise  me  this. 
Prince  Ifenry.  Thy  words  fall  from  thy  lips 

Like  roses  from  the  lips  of  Angelo  ;  and  angels 

Might  otoop  to  pick  them  up ! 
Elsie.  Will  you  not  promise  .'' 

Prince  Henry.   If  ever  we  depart  upon  this  journey. 

So  long  to  one  or  both  of  us,  I  promise. 
Elsie.   Shall  we  not  go,  then  ?     Have  you  lifted  me 

Into  the  air,  only  to  hurl  me  back 

Wounded  upon  the  ground  ?  and  offered  me 

The  waters  of  eternal  life,  to  bid  me 

Drink  the  polluted  puddles  of  this  world? 
Prince  Henry.   C)  Elsie  !  what  a  lesson  thou  dost  teach  me ! 

The  life  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come, 

Suspended  hang  in  such  nice  equipoise 

A  breath  disturbs  the  balance ;  and  that  scale 

In  which  we  throw  our  hearts  preponderates, 

And  the  other,  like  an  empty  one,  flies  up. 

And  is  accounted  vanity  and  air ! 

To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible, 

Having  such  hold  on  life.     To  thee  it  is  not 

So  much  even  as  the  lifting  of  a  latch  ; 

Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 

Out  of  a  tent  already  luminous 

With  light  that  shines  throug'.i  its  transparent  walls! 

O  pure  in  heart !  from  thy  sweet  dust  shall  grow 

Lilies,  upop  whose  petals  will  be  writ'.cn 

"  Ave  Maria  "  in  c'naracters  of  gold  1 
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III. 

A  street  in  Slrashurg.     Night.     Prin'CE  \\}eM}i.\ -vaiideritig  «iot^e, 

wrapped  in  a  cloak. 

Pniue  IFtitry.  Still  is  the  night.     The  sound  of  feel 
lias  ilied  away  from  the  empty  street, 
And  like  an  artisan,  bending  down 
His  head  on  his  anvil,  the  dark  town 
Sleeps,  with  a  slumber  deep  and  sweet. 
Sleepless  and  restless,  I  alone. 
In  the  dusk  and  damp  of  these  walls  of  stone, 
Wander  and  weep  in  my  remorse  ! 

Cncr  of  the  Dead  (ringing  a  bell). 

Wake !  wake ! 

All  ye  that  sleep ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead  ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead  ! 
Prince  Henry.   Hark  I  with  what  accents  loud  and  hoarst 
This  warder  on  the  walls  of  death 
Sends  forth  the  challenge  of  his  breath  ! 
I  see  the  dead  that  sleep  in  the  grave ! 
They  rise  up,  and  their  garments  wave 
Dimly  and  spectral  as  they  rise, 
With  the  light  of  another  world  in  iheir  eyes? 
Crier  of  the  Dead. 

Wake !  wake ! 

All  ye  that  sleep! 

Pray  for  the  Dead  ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead ! 
Piiine  Henry.   Why  for  the  dead,  who  are  at  rest.' 
Pray  for  the  living,  in  Mhose  breast 
The  struggle  between  right  and  wrong 
Is  raging  terrible  and  strong, 
As  when  good  angels  war  with  devils ! 
This  is  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
Who,  at  Life's  flo-\\'ing  feast,  proposes 
The  health  of  absent  friends,  and  pledges. 
Not  in  bright  goblets  crowned  with  roses, 
And  tinkling  as  we  touch  their  edges. 
But  with  his  dismal,  tinkling  bell. 
That  inocks  and  mimics  tljcir  funeral  knell ! 
Crier  of  the  Dead. 

Wake!  Wake! 

All  ye  that  sleep ! 

Pray  for  the  De'ad  ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead ! 
Prince  Henry.  Wake  not,  beloved  !  be  thy  sleep 
Silent  as  night  i<,  and  as  deep  ' 
There  walks  a  sentinel  at  ihy  gate 
Whose  heart  is  heavy  and  dotolate. 
And  the  hearings  of  whose  bo>om  number 
The  respirations  of  thy  slumber,  '  ■ 
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As  if  some  strange,  mysterious  fate 
Had  linked  two  hearts  in  one,  and  niir.#! 
Went  madly  wheeling  about  thine. 
Only  with  wider  and  wilder  sweep  ! 

Crier  of  the  Dead  {at  a  distance.) 

Wake  !  wake  ! 

All  }-e  that  sleep  ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead  J 

Pray  for  the  Dead  ! 
Prince  Henry.  Lo  !  with  what  depth  of  blacltness  thrown 
Against  the  clouds,  far  up  tlie  skies 
The  walls  of  the  cathedial  rise, 
Like  a  mysterious  grove  of  stone, 
With  fitful  lights  and  shadows  blending, 
As  from  behind,  the  moon,  ascending. 
Lights  its  dim  aisles  and  paths  unknown  ! 
The  wind  is  rising  ;  Ijut  the  boughs 
Rise  not  and  fall  not  with  the  wind 
That  through  their  foliage  sobs  and  soughs; 
Only  the  cloudy  rack  behind, 
Drifting  onward,  wild  and  ragged, 
Gives  to  each  spire  and  buttress  jagged 
A  seeming  motion  undefined. 
Below  on  the  square,  an  armed  knight, 
Still  as  a  statue,  and  as  white, 
Sits  on  his  steed,  and  the  moonbeams  quiver 
Upon  the  points  of  his  armour  bright 
As  on  the  ripples  of  a  river. 
He  lifts  the  visor  from  his  cheek, 
And  beckons,  and  makes  as  he  would  speak. 
Walter  the  Almnesinger.  Friend  !  can  you  tell  me  wtere  alight 
Thuringia's  horsemen  for  the  night? 
For  I  have  lingered  in  the  rear, 
And  wander  vainly  up  and  do^vn. 
Yrince  Henry.  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  town. 
As  thou  art ;  but  the  voice  I  hear 
Ls  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear, — 
Thou  art  Walter  of  the  Vogelweide  ! 
Walter.  Thou  hast  guessed  rightly  ;  and  thy  name 

Is  Henry  of  Hoheneck  ! 
Prince  Henry.  Ay,  the  same. 

Walter  {emh7-acing  him).  Come  closer,  closer  to  my  sld«! 
What  brings  thee  hither?     What  potent  charm 
Has  drawn  thee  from  thy  German  farm 
Into  the  old  Alsatian  city? 
Prince  Henry.  A  tale  of  wonder  and  of  pity  I 
A  wretched  man,  almost  by  stealth 
Dragging  my  body  to  Salem, 
In  the  vain  hope  and  seaich  for  health, 
And  destined  never  to  return. 
Already  thou  hast  heard  the  rest. 
But  what  brings  thee,  thus  armed  and  di^hi 
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In  the  equipments  of  a  knight  ? 
Walter.   Dost  thou  not  see  upon  my  breast 

The  cross  of  the  Crusaders  shine  ? 

My  pathway  leads  to  Palestine. 
Prince  Henry.   Ah,  would  that  way  were  also  mine  1 

0  noble  poet  !  thou  whose  heart 
Is  like  a  nest  of  singing-birds 
Rocked  on  the  topmost  bough  of  life. 
Wilt  thou,  too,  from  our  sky  depart. 
And  in  the  clangour  of  the  strife 
Mingle  the  music  of  thy  words  ? 

Waller.  My  hopes  are  high,  my  heart  is  proud 
And  like  a  trumpet  long  and  loud, 
Thither  my  thoughts  all  clang  and  ring ! 
My  life  is  in  my  hand,  and  lo  ! 

1  grasp  and  bend  it  as  a  bow. 

And  shoot  forth  from  its  trembling  string 
An  arrow,  that  shall  be,  perchance. 
Like  the  arrow  of  the  Israelite  king 
Shot  from  the  window  towards  the  east, 
That  of  the  Lord's  deliverance  ! 
Prince  Henry.   My  life,  alas  !  is  what  thuii  secsl ! 

0  enviable  fate  !  to  be 

Strong,  beautiful,  and  armed  like  thee 

With  lyre  and  sword,  with  song  and  steel; 

A  hand  to  smite,  a  heart  to  feel ! 

Thy  heart,  thy  hand,  thy  lyre,  thy  sword. 

Thou  givest  all  unto  thy  Lord ; 

While  I,  so  mean  and  abject  giown. 

Am  thinking  of  myself  alone, 
Walter.   Be  patient !     Time  will  reinstate 

Thy  health  and  fortunes. 
Prince  Henry.  'Tis  too  late ! 

1  cannot  strive  against  my  fate  ! 

Walter.   Come  with  me;  for  my  steed  is  weary  ; 

Our  journey  has  been  long  and  dreary. 

And,  dreaming  of  his  stall,  he  dints 

With  his  impatient  hoofs  the  flints, 
prince  Henry  (aside).   I  am  ashamed,  in  my  disgrace, 

To  look  into  that  noble  face ! 

To-morrow,  W^ alter,  let  it  be. 
Walter.  To-morrow,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

I  shall  again  be  on  my  way. 

Come  with  me  to  the  hostelry, 

For  I  have  many  things  to  say. 

Our  journey  into  Italy 

Perchance  together  we  may  make ; 

Wilt  thou  not  do  it  for  my  sake? 
Prince  Henry.  A  sick  man's  pace  would  but  impede 

Thine  eager  and  impatient  speed. 

Besides,  my  pathw.iy  leads  me  round 

To  Uirschau,  in  the  forest's  bound, 
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Where  I  assemble  man  aiul  steed, 

And  all  things  for  my  journey's  need.  ' 
( They  go  out. ) 
Lucifer  (flying  over  the  city).   Sleep,  sleep,  O  city!  till  the  light 

Wakes  you  to  sin  and  crime  again, 

Whilst  on  your  dreams,  like  dismal  rain, 

I  scatter  downward  through  the  night 

My  maledictions  dark  and  deep. 
[  have  more  martyrs  in  your  walls 
Than  God  has  ;  and  they  cpnnot  sleep: 

They  are  my  bondsmen  and  my  thralls; 

Their  wretched  lives  are  full  of  pain, 

Wild  agonies  of  nerve  and  brain  ; 

»Vnd  every  heart-beat,  every  breath. 

Is  a  convulsion  worse  than  death  ! 

Sleep,  sleep,  O  city !  though  within 

The  circuit  of  your  walls  there  lies 

No  habitation  free  from  sin, 

And  all  its  nameless  miseries ; 

The  aching  heart,  the  aching  head, 

Grief  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  foul  corruption  of  the  time. 

Disease,  distress,  and  want,  and  woe, 

And  crimes,  and  passions  that  may  grow 

Until  they  ripen  into  crime  ! 
Stfuare  in  front  of  the  Cathedral.     Easter  Sunday.     Fri  '  r  ClJTii- 
HERl-  preaching  to  the  crorvdfrom  a  pulpit  in  the  open  air     Prince 
Henry  and  Elsie  crossing  the  square. 

Frincc  Henry.  This  is  the  day,  when  from  the  dead 

Our  Lord  arose,  and  everywhere. 

Out  of  their  darkness  and  despair, 

Triumphant  over  fears  and  foes. 

The  hearts  of  his  disciples  rose, — 

When  to  the  women,  standing  near, 

The  Angel  in  shining  vesture  said, 

*'  The  Lord  is  risen,  he  is  not  here !" 

And,  mindful  that  the  day  is  come. 

On  all  the  hearths  in  Christendom 

The  fires  are  quenched,  to  be  again 

Rekindled  from  the  sun,  that  high 

Is  dancing  in  the  cloudless  sky. 

The  churches  are  all  decked  with  flowers. 

The  salutations  among  men 

Are  but  the  Angel's  words  divine, 

"  Christ  is  arisen  !"  and  the  bells 

Catch  the  glad  murmur,  as  it  swells, 

And  chant  together  in  their  towers. 

All  hearts  are  glad ;  and  free  from  care 

The  faces  of  the  people  shine. 

See  what  a  crowd  is  in  the  square, 

Gaily  and  gallantly  arrayed  ! 
p,lu(.  Let  us  go  baok  ;  T  am  afit^ii] ! 
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Prince  Henry,    Nay,  let  us  mount  the  church-steps  here, 
Under  the  doorway's  sacred  shadow; 
We  can  see  all  things,  and  be  freer 
From  the  crowd  that  madly  heaves  and  presses! 
Elsie.   What  a  gay  pageant  !   what  bright  dresses! 
It  looks  like  a  thiwer-besprinkled  meadow. 
What  i-i  that  yonder  on  the  square? 
Prince  J I:nyy.    A  p.dpit  in  the  open  air, 

A:\d  a  friar,  wlio  is  preaching  to  the  crowd 
1:1  a  voice  so  deep  and  clear  and  loud, 
That,  if  we  li^cn  and  give  heed, 
Hi-;  lowest  w  ird ;  will  reach  the  ear. 
Fiiar  C:ith'icrt  {^aticulating  ami  ci-acking  a  fostilipn's  whip), 
W,i\t  ho!  goxl  people!  do  you  not  hear? 
Ui^hin:;  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
Bjoted  and  spurred,  on  his  jaded  steed, 
A  courier  comes  with  words  of  cheer. 
Courier!  what  is  the  news,   I  pray? 
"Christ  is  arisen  !"   Whence  come  you?     "From  court." 
Then  I  do  n  't  believe  it  ;  yc  ,  say  it  in  sport. 

{Cracks  his  whip  agaifi.) 
Ah,  here  com:s  another,  riding  this  way  ; 
We  soon  shall  know  what  he  has  to  say. 
Courier!  what  are  the  tidings  to-day? 
"  Christ  is  arisen  !"    Whence  come  you  ?     "  From  town." 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it  ;   away  with  you,  clown  ! 

(6><?rv"j  his  whip  more  violently.) 
An  1  here  coniis  a  third,  who  is  spuning  amain  ; 
What  news  do  you  bring,  with  your  loose-hanging  rein. 
Your  spurs  wet  with  blood,  and  your  bridle  with  foam  ? 
"Christ  is  arisen  !"    Whence  come  you?    "From  Rome.'' 
Ah,  now  I  believe.      He  is  risen  indeed. 
Ride  on  with  the  news  at  the  top  of  your  speed. 

[Great  applause  anionx'  the  crcni'il.) 
To  come  back  to  my  text  \^  When  the  news  was  first  spread 
That  Christ  was  arisen  indeed  from  the  dead, 
Very  great  was  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  ; 
And  as  great  the  dispute  as  to  who  should  carry 
The  tidings  thereof  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Pierced  to  the  heart  with  sorrows  seven. 
Old  Father  Adam  was  first  to  propose, 
As  being  the  author  of  all  our  woes  ; 
But  he  was  refused,  for  fear,  said  they, 
He  would  stop  to  eat  apples  on  the  way  ! 
Abel  came  next,  but  petitioned  in  vain, 
Because  he  might  meet  with  his  brother  Cain ! 
Noah,  too,  was  refused,  lest  his  weakness  for  wine 
Should  delay  him  at  every  tavem-sign  : 
And  John  the  Baptist  could  not  get  a  vote. 
On  acjiunt  of  his  old-fashioned  camd's-hair  coat} 
And  the  penitent  t?iief,  who  died  on  the  cross, 
Wci3  r«':wT'?ed  thai  all  his  bcncs  Wv=T5  broHcnJ 
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Till  at  last  when  eacli  in  turn  had  spoken, 
The  company  being  still  at  a  loss, 
The  Angel  who  rolled  away  the  stone, 
Was  sent  to  the  sepulchre,  all  alone, 
And  filled  with  glory  that  gloomy  prison, 
And  said  to  the  Virgin,  "The  Lord  is  arisen  !" 

[The  Cathed7-al  bells  ring.) 
But  hark  1  the  bells  are  beginning  to  chime  j 
And  I  feel  that  I  am  growing  hoarse. 
I  will  put  an  end  to  my  discourse, 
And  leave  the  rest  fur  some  other  time. 
For  the  bells  themselves  are  the  best  of  preachers; 
Their  brazen  lips  are  learned  teachers, 
From  their  pulpits  of  stone,  in  the  upper  air. 
Sounding  aloft,  without  crack  or  flaw, 
Shriller  than  trumpets  under  the  Law, 
Now  a  sermon  and  now  a  prayer. 
The  clangorous  hammer  is  the  tongue. 
This  way,  that  way,  beaten  and  swung, 
That  from  mouth  of  brass,  as  from  Mouth  of  Cold, 
May  be  taught  the  Testaments,  New  and  Oiil. 
And  above  it  the  great  cross-beam  of  wood 
Kepresenteth  the  Holy  Rood, 
Upon  which,  like  the  bell,  our  hopes  are  hung, 
And  the  wheel  wherewith  it  is  swayed  and  rmn"- 
Is  the  mind  of  man,  that  round  and  round 
Sways,  and  maketh  the  tongue  to  sound ! 
And  the  rope,  with  its  twisted  coi-dage  three, 
Denoteth  the  Scriptural  Trinity 
Of  Morals,  and  Symbols,  and  History ; 
And  the  upward  and  downward  motions  show 
That  we  touch  upon  matters  high  and  low ; 
And  the  constant  change  and  transmutation 
Of  action  and  of  contemplation. 
Downward,  the  Scripture  brought  from  on  \,\"\ 
Upward,  exalted  again  to  the  sky, 
Downward,  the  literal  interpretation, 
Upward,  the  Vision  and  Mystery ! 

And  now,  my  hearers,  to  make  an  end, 

I  have  only  one  more  word  to  say  j 

In  the  church  in  honour  of  Easter  day, 

Will  be  represented  a  Miracle  Play; 

And  I  nope  you  will  all  have  the  grace  to  atieuil. 

Christ  bring  us  at  last  to  his  felicity  ! 

Pax  vobiscum  !  et  Benedicite  I 

/;/  the  Cathedral. 
Chant. 
Kyrie  Eleison ! 
Christe  Eleison  1 
Mlsi€.  I  am  at  home  here  in  my  Father's  hous?* 
These  paintings  of  the  Saints  upon  the  wails 
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Have  all  familiar  and  benignant  faces. 
Prince  Henry.  The  portraits  of  the  family  of  God! 

Thine  own  hereafter  shall  be  placed  among  them  I 
Elsie,   How  very  grand  it  is  and  wonderful ! 
Never  have  1  beheld  a  church  so  splendid  ! 
Such  columns,  and  such  arches,  and  such  windows, 
So  many  tombs  and  statues  in  the  chapels, 
And  Under  ihcni  so  many  confessionals. 
They  must  l)e  for  the  rich.     J  should  not  like 
To  tell  my  sins  in  such  a  church  as  this. 
Who  built  it? 
Prince  Henry.         A  great  master  of  his  craft, 
Erwin  von  Steinbach ;  but  not  he  alone, 
For  many  generations  laboured  with  him. 
Children  that  came  to  see  these  saints  in  stone, 
As  day  by  day  out  of  the  l>Iocks  they  rose, 
Grew  old  and  died,  and  still  the  work  went  on, 
And  on,  and  on,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  generation  that  succeeds  our  own 
I'erhaps  may  finish  it.     The  architect 
lUiiit  his  great  heart  into  these  sculptured  stones, 
And  with  him  toiled  his  children,  and  their  lives 
Were  budded,  with  his  own,  into  the  walls, 
As  offerings  unto  God.     You  see  that  statue 
Fixing  its  joyous,  but  deep-wrinkled  eyes 
Upon  the  pillar  of  the  Angels  yonder. 
That  is  the  image  of  the  master,  carved 
By  the  fair  hand  of  his  own  child,  Sabina. 
F.hie.  How  beautiful  is  the  column  that  he  looks  at ! 
Prince  Henry.   That,  too,  she  sculptured.     At  the  base  of  K 
Stand  the  Evangelists  :  above  their  heads 
I'our  Angels  blowing  upon  marble  trumpets, 
And  over  them  the  blessed  Christ,  surrounded 
r>y  his  attendant  ministers,  upholding 
The  instruments  of  Ins  passion. 
Elsie.  O  my  Lord  ! 

Would  I  could  leave  behind  me  upon  earth 
.Some  monument  to  thy  glory,  such  as  this ! 
Prince  J/emy.   A  greater  monument  than  this  thou  leavest 
In  thine  own  life,  all  purity  and  love  ! 
See,  too,  the  Rose,  above  the  western  portal 
I'lamboyant  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  colours. 
The  perfect  flower  of  Gothic  lov*^liness  ! 
Elsie.  And,  in  the  gallery,  the  long  iine  of  statues, 
Christ  with  his  twelve  Apostles  watching  us. 
(A  Bishop  in  armour,  booted  and  spurred,  passes  luith  his  train.) 
Prii.ce  Henry.   IJut  come  away  ;  we  have  not  time  to  look. 
The  crowd  already  fdls  the  church,  and  yonder. 
Upon  a  stage,  a  herald  with  a  trumpet, 
Clad  like  ihc  Angel  Gabriel,  proclaims 
The  mystery  thai  \s\\\  now  be  represea^edt 
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INTROn  US. 

l\ieco.  Come,  good  people,  all  and  each, 
Come  and  listen  to  our  speech  I 
In  your  presence  here  I  stand, 
With  a  trumpet  in  niy  hand,  , 

To  announce  the  Easter  Play, 
Which  we  represent  to-day  ! 
First  of  all  we  shall  rehearse,  .    . 

In  our  action  and  our  verse, 
The  Nativity  of  our  Lord, 
As  written  in  the  old  record 
Of  the  Protevangelion, 
So  that  he  who  reads  may  run ! 
{Blows  his  trumpet. ) 

I.    IIIiAVEN. 
Miny  [at  the  fed  of  God).  Have  pity,  Lord  !  be  not  afraid 
To  save  mankind,  whom  thou  hast  made, 
Nor  let  the  souls  that  were  betrayed 
Perish  eternally ! 
yustice.   It  cannot  be,  it  must  not  be ! 
When  in  the  garden  placed  by  thee. 
The  fmit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
He  ate,  and  he  must  die  ! 
Mercy.   Have  pity,  Lord  !  let  penitence 
Atone  for  disobedience. 
Nor  let  the  fruit  of  man's  offence 
Be  endless  misery  1  ^ 

Justice.  What  penitence  jiroportionate 
Can  e'er  be  felt  for  sin  so  great? 
Of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate, 
And  damned  must  he  be ! 
Cod.  He  shall  be  saved,  if  that  within 

The  bounds  of  earth  one  free  from  sin 
Be  found,  who  for  his  kith  and  kin 
Will  suffer  martyrdom. 
The  Four  Virtues.  Lord  !  we  have  searched  the  woild  around 
From  centre  to  the  utmost  bound, 
But  no  such  mortal  can  be  found ; 
Despairing,  back  we  come. 
Wisdom.  No  mortal,  but  a  God  made  man. 
Can  ever  carry  out  this  jilan, 
Achieving  what  none  other  can, 
Salvation  unto  all ! 
Cod.  Go,  then,  O  my  beloved  Son ! 
It  can  by  thee  alone  be  done ; 
By  thee  the  victory  shall  be  won 
,  O'ei  Satan  and  the  Fall !  . 
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[Here  the  Angel  Gabriel  shall  leave  Paradise  and  fly  tcnuards  tht 
Earth;  tht  jaws  of  Hell  open  below,  and  the  Deznls  ivalk  abouty 
making  a  great  noise.) 

II,    MARY   AT  THE   WELL, 

Mary.   Along  the  garden  walk,  and  thence 
Through  the  wicket  in  the  garden  fence, 

I  steal  with  quiet  pace, 
My  pitcher  at  the  well  to  fill, 
That  lies  so  deep  and  cool  and  still 

In  this  sequestered  place. 
These  sycamores  keep  guard  around  ; 
I  see  no  face,  I  hear  no  sound, 
Save  bubblings  of  the  spring, 
And  my  companions,  who  within 
The  threads  of  gold  and  scarlet  spin, 
And  at  their  labour  sing. 
The  Angel  Gabriel.  Hail,  Virgin  Mary,  full  of  grace ! 
{Here  Mary  lookeih  around  her,  trembling,  and  then  saitk:) 
Mary.  Who  is  it  speaketh  in  this  place, 

With  such  a  gentle  voice  } 
Gabriel.  The  Lord  of  Heaven  is  with  thse  now  1 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou, 
Who  art  his  holy  choice  ! 
Mary  {setting  doT^un  the  pitcher). 

What  can  this  mean?     No  one  is  near, 
And  yet,  such  sacred  words  I  hear, 
I  almost  fear  to  stay, 

{Here  the  Angel,  ap>pearing  to  her,  shall  say  ) 
Gabriel.   Fear  not,  O  Mary !  but  believe ! 
For  thou,  a  Virgin,  shalt  conceive 

A  child  this  very  day. 
Fear  not,  O  Mary  1  from  the  sky 
The  majesty  of  the  Most  High 
Shall  overshadow  thee ! 
Mary.  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ! 
According  to  thy  holy  word, 
So  be  it  unto  me  ! 
iJIere  the  Devils  shall  again  make  a  great  noise  under  the  stage.) 

Hi.   THE  ANGELS   OF  THE  SEVEN    PLANETS   BEARING   THE   STAR 

OF   BETHLEHEM, 

The  Angels.  The  angels  of  the  Planets  Seven, 

Across  the  shining  fields  of  heaven 

The  natal  star  v  "  bring ! 

Dropping  our  sevenfold  virtues  down, 

As  priceless  jewels  in  the  crown 

Of  Christ,  our  new-born  King. 
Kaphael.  I  am  the  Angel  of  the  Sun, 

Whose  flaming  wheels  began  to  run 
When  God's  almighty  breath 

Said  to  the  darkness  and  ths  j.^ight# 
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Let  there  be  light !  and  there  was  light ! 
I  bring  the  gift  of  Faith. 
lahrid.   I  am  the  Angel  of  the  Moon. 
Darkened,  to  be  rekindled  soon 

Beneath  the  azure  cope  ! 

Nearest  to  earth,  it  is  my  ran^ 

That  best  illumes  the  midniglit  wav. 

I  bring  the  gift  of  Hope  ! 

Anael.  The  Angel  of  the  Star  of  Lov«. 

The  Evening  Star  that  shines  auove 

The  place  where  lovers  bt 
Above  all  happy  hearths  and  homes. 
On  roofs  of  thatch,  or  golden  domes. 
I  give  him  Charity  ! 
Zobiachel.   The  Planet  Jupiter  is  u\mc\ 
The  mightiest  star  of  all  that  snme. 

Except  the  sun  alone  ! 
He  is  the  High  Priest  of  the  Uov*. 
And  sends,  from  his  great  throne  anovft. 
Justice,  that  shall  atone  ! 
Michael.  The  Planet  Mercury,  whose  place 
Is  nearest  to  the  sun  in  spacf- 

Is  my  allotted  sphere  ! 
And  with  celestial  ardour  swj'^' 
I  bear  upon  my  hands  the  gr7- 
Of  heavenly  Prudence  hen  • 
Uriel.    I  am  the  Minister  of  Mar; 

The  strongest  star  among  the  srarn  I 

My  songs  of  power  prelude 
The  march  and  battle  of  man's  itfx 
And  for  the  suffering  and  the  strita. 
I  give  him  Fortitude  ! 
Orifel.  The  Angel  of  the  uttermo-* 
Of  all  the  shining,  heavenly  ho:A 

From  the  far-off  expanse 
Of  the  Saturnian,  endless  spa**^ 

I  bring  the  last,  the  crowning  frrac<». 
The  gift  of  Temperance  ! 
{A  sudden  light  shines  from  thewindmus  oftne  staOle  in  thevillage  below.) 

IV.   THE  WISE  MEN  OF  THE  EAST. 

The  Stable  0/ the  Lnn.    TheW  iKGis  and  CiiiiM.    Three  Gipsy  Kings, 
Caspar,  Melchiok,  and  Belshazzar,  shall  come  in. 
Caspar.  Hail  to  thee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth ! 

Though  in  a  manger  thou  drawest  thy  breath, 
Thou  art  greater  than  Life  and  Death. 

Greater  than  Joy  or  Woe  ! 
This  cross  upon  the  line  of  lit  t 
Portendeth  struggle,  toil,  and  stnie, 
And  through  a  region  with  dangers  rife 
In  darkness  shalt  thou  go  ! 
Mekhior,  Hail  to  thee.  King  of  Jerusalem ! 
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Though  humbly  born  in  Bethlehem, 
A  sceptre  and  a  diadem 

Await  thy  brow  and  hand  ! 
The  sceptre  is  a  simple  recti, 
The  crown  will  make  thy  temples  bleed, 
And  in  thy  hour  of  greatest  need, 

Abashed  thy  subjects  stand  ! 
Ffhhazzay.   Hail  to  thee,  Christ  of  Christendom  ' 
O'er  the  earth  thy  kingdom  come  I  ' 
From  distant  Trebizond  to  Romc 

Thy  name  shall  men  adore  ! 
Peace  and  good- will  among  all  men. 
The  Virgin  has  returned  again. 
Returned  the  old  Saturnian  reigjn 

And  Golden  Age  once  more. 
^he  Child  Christ.   Jesus,  the  Son  of  God^  am  I, 
Born  here  to  suffer  and  to  die 
According  to  the  prophecy, 

That  other  men  may  live  ! 
The  Virgin.   And  now  these  clothes,  that  wrapped  him,  take^ 
And  keep  them  precious,  for  his  sake ; 
Our  benediction  thus  we  make, 

Nought  else  have  we  to  give. 
{She  gives  them  sivaddling  clothes,  and  they  depart.) 

V.   THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

( Here  shall  Joseph  come  in,  leading  an  ass,  on  xvhtch  arc  seated 

Mary  and  the  Child.) 

Here  will  we  rest  us,  under  these 
O'erhanging  branches  of  the  trees, 
Where  robins  chant  their  Litanies 
And  canticles  of  joy. 
'Joseph.  My  saddle-girths  have  given  way 
With  trudging  through  the  heat  i^-day; 
To  you  I  think  it  is  but  play 
To  ride  and  hold  the  boy. 
Mary.  Hark  !  how  the  robins  shout  and  sing. 
As  if  to  hail  their  infant  King  ! 
I  will  alight  at  yonder  spring 
To  wash  his  little  coat. 
Joseph.  And  I  will  hobble  well  the  ass, 
Lest,  being  loose  upon  the  grass, 
He  should  escape;  for  by  the  mass. 
He  is  nimble  as  a  goat. 
{Here  Mary  shall  alight  and  go  to  the  spring.) 
Mary.  O  Josei^h  !   I  am  much  afraid. 
For  men  are  sleeping  in  the  shade; 
I  fear  that  we  shall  be  waylaid, 
And  robbed  and  beaten  sore  ! 
[Jlere  a  hand  of  robbers  shall  be  seen  sleeping,  ttvo  of  whom  shall  risv- 
and  comefoncard. ) 
Duinachus    Cock's  soul  '  deliver  up  your  gold  1 
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Joseph.  I  pray  you,  .Sirs,  let  go  your  hold  ! 

Of  wealth  I  have  no  storfe. 
J')umachus.  Give  up  your  money  ! 
Titus.  Frylhee  cease. 

Let  these  good  people  go  in  peace. 
Dumachus.   First  let  them  pay  for  their  release, 

And  then  go  on  their  way. 
I'ittts.  These  forty  gfoius  T  5,'ivc  in  fee, 

If  tliou  wilt  only  silent  l)c. 
lilary.   May  God  be  merciful  to  thee 

L'pon  the  Judgment  day  ! 
yesus.  When  thirty  years  shall  have  gone  by 
I  at  Jerusalem  shall  die, 
By  Jewish  hands  exalted  high 

pn  the  accursed  tree. 
Then  on  my  rigRt  and  my  left  side, 
These  thieves  shall  both  be  cruciiied, 
And  Titus  thenceforth  shall  abide 
In  Paradise  with  me. 
(Here  a  great  rumour  of  trumpets  and  horses,  like  the  noise  of  a  hn^ 
li'ith  his  army,  and  the  robbers  shall  take  flight) 

Vr.    THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

King  Ilerod.  Potz-tausend  !     Himmel-sacrament  I 
Filled  am  I  with  great  wonderment 

At  this  unwelcome  hews  ! 
Am  I  not  Herod?     Who  shall  dave 
My  crown  to  take,  my  sceptre  bear. 
As  king  among  the  Jews? 
( Ifeie  he  shall  stride  up  and  down  and  flourish  his  sword.) 
What  ho!     I  fain  would  drink  a  can 
Of  the  strong  wine  of  Canaan  ! 

The  wine  of  Helbon  bring, 
I  purchased  at  the  Fair  of  'i'yre. 

As  red  as  blood,  as  hot  as  tire,  '. 

And  fit  for  any  king ! 

(He  quaffs  great  goblets  o/wine.) 
Now  at  the  window  will  I  stand. 
While  in  the  street  the  armed  band 

The  little  children  slay! 
The  babe  just  bom  in  Bethlehem 
Will  surely  slaughtered  be  with  iheni. 
Nor  live  another  day  ! 
{Here  a  voice  0/ lamentation  shall  be  heard  in  the  street.} 
J\achel.  O  wicked  king  !     O  cruel  speed  I 
To  do  this  most  unrighteous  deed  ! 
My  children  all  are  siain  ! 
Ilerod.  Ho  seneschal !  another  cup! 
With  wine  of  Sorak  fill  it  up ! 
I  would  a  Dumper  drain  ! 
Rahab.  May  maledictions  fall  and  bl.iftt 
Thyself  and  imcage  to  the  last 
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Of  all  thy  kith  and  kin  ! 
Herod.   Another  goblet !  quick !  and  stir 
Pomegranate  juice  and  drops  of  myrrh 
And  calamus  therein ! 
{Soldiers  in  the  street).   Give  up  thy  child  into  our  hands ! 
It  is  King  Herod  who  commands 
That  he  should  thus  be  slain  ! 
The  Nurse  Medusa.    O  monstrous  men  !     What  ha\e  jc  dune  I 
It  is  King  Herod's  only  son 
That  ye  have  cleft  in  twain  ! 
Herod.   Ah,  luckless  day  !     What  words  of  fear 
Are  these  that  smite  upon  my  ear 

With  such  a  doleful  sound  ! 
What  torments  rack  my  heart  and  head ! 
Would  1  were  dead  !  would  I  were  dead, 
And  buried  m  the  ground  ! 
{He  falls  do7UH  and  writhes  as  though  eaten  by  xoorms.     HeV  opens, 
aW  Satan  and  Astauot>I  come  forth  and  drag  him  do7un.) 

VII.   JESUS  AT  PLAY  WITH  HIS  SCHOOLMATES. 

Jesus.  The  shower  is  over.     Let  us  play, 
And  make  some  sparrows  out  of  clay, 
Down  by  the  river's  side. 
Judas.   See,  how  the  stream  has  overflowed 
Its  banks,  and  o'er  the  meadow  road 
Is  spreading  far  and  wide  ! 
(They  draw  water  out  of  the  river  by  channels,  and  form  little  pools. 
Jesus  makes  twelve  sparroius  of  clay,  and  the  other  boys  do  th> 
same. ) 

Jesus.  Look  !  look  !  how  prettily  I  make 
These  little  sparrows  by  the  lake 

Bend  down  their  necks  and  drink! 
Now  will  I  make  them  sing  and  soar 
So  far,  they  shall  return  no  more 
Unto  this  river's  brink. 
Judas.  That  canst  thou  not !     They  are  but  clay, 
They  cannot  sing,  nor  fly  away 
Above  the  meadow  lands ! 
Jesus.  Fly,  fly,  ye  sparrows  !  you  are  free ! 
And  while  you  live,  remember  me, 
Who  made  you  with  my  hands. 
(//;r<»  Jesus  shall  clap  his  hands,  ami  the  sparrows  shall  fly  envoy, 

chirruping. 
Judas.  Thou  art  a  sorcerer,  1  know; 
Oft  has  my  mother  told  me  so. 
I  will  not  play  with  thee  ! 

(He  strikes  Jesus  on  the  right  side.) 
Jesus.  Ah,  Judas  !  thou  hast  smote  my  side, 
And  when  I  shall  be  crucified, 
There  shall  I  pierced  be ! 

(Here  JOSEPH  shall  come  in  and  say:) 
Joseph.  Ye  wicked  boys !  why  do  ye  play* 
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And  break  the  holy  Sabbath-day? 
What,  think  ye,  will  your  mothers  say 

To  see  you  in  such  plight. 
In  such  a  sweat  and  such  a  heat, 
With  all  that  mud  upon  your  feet? 
There's  not  a  beggar  in  the  street 

Makes  such  a  sorry  siglit ! 

VIII.    THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 

The  Rahiu  Ben  Israel,  7vith  a  hmghca^d,  sitting  on  a  high  Uool 
ivith  a  rod  in  his  hand. 

Kahbi.   T  am  the  Rabbi  Ben  Israel, 

Througliout  this  village  known  full  well, 
And,  as  my  scholars  all  will  tell, 

Learned  in  things  divine; 
The  Kabala  and  Talmud  hoar 
Than  all  the  prophets  prize  I  more, 
For  water  is  all  Bible  lore, 

But  Mishna  is  strong  wine. 

My  fame  extends  from  West  to  East, 
And  always,  at  the  Purim  feast, 
I  am  as  drunk  as  any  beast 

That  wallows  in  his  sty; 
The  wine  it  so  elateth  me, 
That  I  no  difference  can  see 
Between  "Accursed  Ilamanbe!'' 

And  "Blessed  be  Mordecai!" 

Come  hither,  Judas  Tscariot. 
Say,  if  thy  lesson  thou  hast  got 
From  the  Rabbinical  Book  or  not. 
Why  howl  the  dogs  at  night? 

jfudas.  In  the  Rabbinical  Book,  it  saith 
The  dogs  howl,  when,  with  icy  breath, 
Great  Sammael,  the  Angel  of  Death, 
Takes  through  the  town  his  flight ! 
Rzbbi.  Well,  boy !  now  say,  if  thou  art  wise. 

When  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  is  full  of  eyes, 
Comes  where  a  sick  man  dying  lies, 
What  doth  he  to  the  wight? 
fudas.   He  stands  beside  him,  dark  and  tall. 
Holding  a  sword,  from  which  doth  fall 
Into  his  moi'th  8  drop  of  gall. 
And  so  he  turneth  white. 
Rabbi.  And  now,  my  Judas,  say  to  me 
What  the  great  Voices  Four  may  be, 
That  quite  across  the  world  do  flee, 
And  are  not  heard  by  men  ? 
Jtum?.  The  Voice  of  the  Sun  in  heaven's  dome 
1  he  Voice  of  the  Murmuring  of  Rome, 
The  Voice  of  a  Soul  that  goeth  home* 
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And  the  Angel  of  the  Kaiut 
Rabbi.  Well  have  ye  answered  every  one  I 
Now,  little  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son. 
Let  us  see  how  thy  task  is  done. 
Canst  thou  thy  letters  say? 
Jesus.  Aleph. 

Rabbi.        '        What  next?    Do  not  stop  yet  f 
Go  on  with  all  the  alphabet. 
Come,  Aleph,  Beth;  dost  thou  forget? 
Cock's  soul !  thou'dst  rather  play  ! 
yesus.  What  Aleph  means  I  fain  would  know, 

Before  I  any  further  go ! 
Rabbi.  Oh,  by  Saint  Peter!  wouldst  thou  so? 
Come  hither,  boy,  to  ire. 
As  surely  as  the  lett-er  Jod 
Once  cried  aloud  and  spake  to  God, 
So  surely  shalt  thou  feel  this  rod, 
And  punished  .>halt  thou  be  ! 
{//ere  Rabbi  Ben  Israel  sAa//  lift  up  his  roii to  strike  Jesus,  a/td 
kis  rii^ht  arm  shall  be  paralyzed. ) 

IX.    CROWNED   WITH    FLOWERS. 
(JESUS  sitting  among  his  IVaymates.  crou^nal  with  flor^vers,  as 

their  JCing.) 
Boys.  We  spread  our  garments  on  the  ground  ! 
With  fragrant  flowers  thy  head  is  crowned  f 
While,  like  a  guard,  we  stand  around. 

And  hail  thee  as  our  King! 
Thou  art  the  new  King  of  the  Jews ! 
Nor  let  the  passers-by  refuse 
To  bring  that  homage  which  men  use 
To  majesty  to  bring. 
^//ere  a  traveller  shall  go  by,  and  the  boys  shall  lay  hold  of  hi 
garments,  and  say:) 
Boys.  Come  hither!  and  all  reverence  pay 
Unto  our  monarch,  crowned  to-day ! 
Then  go  rejoicing  on^-our  way, 
In  all  prosperity : 
Traveller.  Hail  to  the  King  of  Bethlehem, 
Who  weareth  in  his  diadem 
The  yellow  crocus  for  the  gem 
Of  his  authority ! 
{/repasses  by;  and  others  eome  in,  bearing  on  a  litter  a  sick  child.) 
Boys.  Set  down  the  litter  and  draw  near! 
The  King  of  Bethlehem  is  here  I 
What  ails  the  child,  who  seems  to  fear 
That  we  shall  do  him  harm? 
Tfie  Bearers.  lie  climbed  up  to  the  robin's  nest. 
And  out  there  darted,  from  his  rest, 
.\  serpent  with  a  crimson  crest, 
And  stung  hijn  in  the  arm. 
yesus.  Brinp  h'ni  to  iie,  and  let  nie  feel 
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The  wounded  place ;  my  touch  can  hea. 
The  sting  of  serpents,  and  can  steal 

The  poison  from  the  bite  ! 
{He  touches  the  wound,  and  the  boy  begins  to  cry.) 
Cease  to  lament !     I  can  foresee 
That  thou  hereafter  known  shalt  be, 
Among  the  men  who  follow  me, 

As  Simon  the  Canaanite ! 

EPILOGUE. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
Will  be  represented  another  play, 
Of  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
Beginning  directly  after  Nones  ! 
At  the  close  of  which  we  shall  accord, 
By  M-ay  of  benison  and  reward, 
The  sight  of  a  holy  Martyr's  bones ! 


IV. 
TAe  road  to  Hirschau.     Prince  Henry  and  Elsik,  ivith  iheir 
attendants,  on  horseback, 
i'.lsie.  Onward  and  onward  the  highway  runs  to  the  distant  tity, 
impatiently  bearing 
Tidings  of  human  joy  and  disaster,  of  love  and  of  hate,  of 
doing  and  daring ! 
Prince  Henry.  This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  Kolian  harp  of  many 
a  joyous  strain, 
But  under  them  all  (here  runs  a  loud  perpetual  wail,  as  of 
souls  in  pain. 
Elsie.  Faith  alone  can  interpret  life,  and  the  heart  that  aches  and 
bleeds  with  the  stigma 
Of  pain,  alone  bears  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  can  compre» 
hend  its  dark  enigma. 
Prince  Henry.  Man  is  selfish,  and  seeketh  pleasure  with  little  care 
of  what  may  betide  ; 
Else  why  am  I  travelling  here  beside  thee,  a  demon  that  rides 
by  an  angel's  side? 
Elsie.   All  the  hedges  are  white  with  dust,  and  the  great  dog  under 
the  creaking  wain 
Hangs  his  head  in  the  lazy  heat,  while  onward  the  horses  toi' 
and  strain. 
Prince  Henry.  Now  they  stop  at  the  wayside  inn,  and  the  waggonei 
laughs  with  the  landlord's  daughter, 
While  out  of  the  dripping  trough  the  horses  distend  their 
leathern  sides  with  water. 
Elsie.  All  through  life  there  are  wayside  inns,  where  man  may  re- 
fresh his  soul  with  love  ; 
Even  the  lowest  may  quench  his  thirst  'A.   rivulets'  fed   by 
springs  from  above. 
Prince  Henry.   Yonder,  where  rises  the  cross  of  stone,  our  journey 
along  the  hipjiway  en«ls, 
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And  over  the  helds,  by  a  bridle-path,  down  into  tb«  broad 

green  valley  descends. 
Elsii'.  I  am  not  sorry  to  leave  behind  the  beaten  road  with  its  dust 
and  heat ; 
The  air  will  be  sweeter  far,  and  the  turf  will  be  softer  unde/ 
our  horses'  feet. 

( They  turn  down  a  green  lane.) 
Elsie.   Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  budding  haws,  and  the  valley 
stretching  for  miles  below 
Is  white  with  blossoming  cherr)'- trees,  as  if  just  covered  with 
lightest  snow. 
Prince  Henry.   Over  our  heads  a  white  cascade  is  gleaming  against 
the  distant  hill ; 
We  cannot  hear  it,  nor  see  it  move,  but  it  hangs  like  a  banner 
when  winds  are  still. 
Elsie.   Damp  and  cool  is  this  deep  ravine,  and  cool  the  sound  of 
the  brook  by  our  side  ! 
What  is  this  castle  that  rises  above  u.s,  and  lords  it  over  a  land 
so  wide? 
Prince  Henry.   It  is  the  home  of  the  Counts  of  Calva  ;  well  have  I 
known  these  scenes  of  old, 
Well  I  remember  each  tower  and  turret,  remember  the  brook- 
let, the  wood,  and  the  wold. 
Elsie.  Hark !  from  the  little  village  below  us  the  bells  of  the  church 
are  ringing  for  rain  ; 
Priests  and  pea  ants  in  long  procession  come  forth  and  kne^ 
on  the  arid  plain. 
prince  Henry.   They  have  not   long  to  wait,  for  I  see  in  the  soutH 
uprising  a  little  cloud, 
That  before  the  sun  shall  be  set  will  cover  the  sky  above  us 
with  a  shroud. 

{T/uy /ass  on.) 

The  Convent  of  Hirschau  in  the  Black  Forest.      The  Convent-cellar: 
Friar  Claus  comes  in  uiith  a  light  and  a  basket  o/  empty  fagons. 

Friar  Claus.  I  always  enter  this  sacred  place 

With  a  thoughtful,  solemn,  and  reverent  pace, 

Pausing  long  enough  on  each  stair 

To  breathe  an  ejaculatory  prayer. 

And  a  benediction  on  the  vines 

That  produce  these  various  sorts  of  wines ! 

For  my  part,  I  am  well  content 

That  we  have  got  through  with  the  tedious  Lent! 

Fasting  is  all  very  well  for  those 

Who  have  to  contend  with  invisible  foes ; 

But  I  am  quite  sure  it  does  not  agree 

With  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  like  me, 

Who  am  not  of  that  nervous  and  meagre  kriv' 

That  are  always  distressed  in  body  and  nunci  % 

And  at  times  it  really  does  me  good 

To  come  down  among  this  brctherhood» 

Pwelling  for  ever  under  ground* 
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Silent,  contemplati\'e,  round  nnci  soand  ; 
Each  one  old,  and  brown  with  mould, 
But  filled  to  the  lips  with  the  ardour  of  youth, 
With  the  latent  poAver  and  love  of  truth, 
And  with  \  irtues  fervent  and  manifold. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  at  ila'^tcr-tide, 

When  buds  are  swelling  on  every  side, 

And  the  sap  begins  to  move  in  the  vine. 

Then  in  all  the  cellars,  far  and  wide, 

The  oldest,  as  well  as  the  newest,  wine 

Begins  to  stir  itself,  and  ferment, 

With  a  kind  of  revolt  and  discontent 

At  being  so  long  in  darkness  pent. 

And  fain  would  burst  from  its  sombre  tun 

To  bask  on  the  hill-side  in  the  sun ; 

As  in  the  bosom  of  us  poor  friars. 

The  tumult  of  half-subdued  desires 

For  the  world  that  we  have  left  behind 

Disturbs  at  times  all  peace  of  mind  ! 

And  now  that  we  have  lived  through  Lent, 

My  duty  it  :s,  as  often  before. 

To  open  awhile  the  prison-door. 

And  give  these  restless  spirits  vent. 

Now  here  is  a  cask  that  stands  alone, 

And  has  stood  a  Inindred  years  or  more, 

Its  beard  of  cobwebs,  long  and  hoar. 

Trailing  and  sweeping  along  the  lloor, 

Like  Barbarossa,  who  sits  in  his  cave, 

Taciturn,  sombre,  sedate,  and  grave. 

Till  his  beard  has  grown  through  the  table  of  stone  ! 

It  is  of  the  quick,  and  not  of  the  dead, 

In  its  veins  the  blood  is  hot  and  red, 

And  a  heart  still  beats  in  those  ribs  of  oak 

That  time  may  have  tamed,  but  has  not  broke ! 

It  comes  from  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine, 

Is  one  of  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine, 

And  costs  some  hundred  florins  the  ohm  j 

But  that  I  do  not  consider  dear, 

When  I  remember  that  every  year 

Four  butts  are  sent  to  tlie  Pope  of  Rome. 

And  whenever  a  goblet  thereof  I  drain. 

The  old  rhyme  keeps  running  in  my  brain : 

At  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine, 

At  Ilochheim  on  the  Main, 

And  at  Wiirzburg  on  the  Stein, 

Grow  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine ! 

They  are  all  good  wines,  and  better  far 
Than  those  of  the  Neckar,  or  those  of  the  Ahr. 
In  particular,  Wiirzburg  well  may  boast 
Of  its  blessed  wine  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost, 
Which  of  all  wines  I  like  the  most. 

I 
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This  I  shall  draw  for  the  Abbot's  drinkiiij;, 
Who  seems  to  be  much  of  my  vay  of  thinking. 

{Fills  a  flagon) 
Ah  !  how  the  streamlet  laughs  and  shigs ! 
What  a  delicious  fragrance  springs 
From  the  deep  flagon,  while  it  fdls, 
As  of  'lyacinths  and  daffodils  ! 
Between  this  cask  and  the  Abbot's  lips 
Many  have  been  the  sips  and  slips ; 
Many  have  been  the  draughts  of  wine, 
Dn  their  way  to  his,  that  have  stopped  at  mine 
And  many  a  time  my  soul  has  hankered 
For  a  deep  draught  out  of  his  silver  tankard, 
When  it  should  have  been  busy  with  other  affairs, 
Less  with  its  longings  and  more  with  its  prayers. 
But  now  there  is  no  such  awkward  condition, 
No  danger  of  death  and  eternal  perdition; 
So  here's  to  the  Abbot  and  Brothers  all. 
Who  dwell  in  this  convent  of  Peter  and  iaui i 

{He  drinks.) 
O  cordial  delicious !     O  soother  ci  pain ! 
It  flashes  like  sunshine  into  my  brain! 
A  benison  rest  on  the  Bishop  who  sends 
Such  a  fudder  of  wine  as  this  to  his  friends! 
And  now  a  flagon  for  such  as  may  ask 
A  draught  from  the  noble  Bacharach  cask, 
And  I  v.ill  be  gone,  though  I  know  full  well 
The  cellar's  a  cheerfuller  jilace  than  the  ced. 
Behold  where  he  stands,  all  sound  and  good, 
Brown  and  old  in  his  oaken  hood ; 
Silent  he  seems  externally 
As  any  Carthusian  monk  may  be ; 
But  within,  v.hat  a  spirit  of  deep  unrest ! 
What  a  seething  and  simmering  in  his  breast ! 
As  if  the  heaving  of  his  great  heart 
W' ould  burst  his  l.>elt  of  oak  apart  ! 
I^et  me  unloose  this  button  of  wood, 
And  quiet  a  little  his  turbulent  mood. 

{Sets  it  7-itnnin<^.) 
See  !  how  its  currents  gleam  and  shine, 
As  if  they  had  caught  the  purple  hues 
Of  autumn,  sunsets  on  the  Rhine, 
Descending  and  mingling  with  the  dews ; 
Or  as  if  the  grapes  ^^  ere  stained  \\\\\\  the  blood 
Of  the  innocent  boy,  who,  some  years  back, 
^\'as  taken  and  crucified  by  the  Jews, 
7n  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach. 
Perdition  upon  those  infidel  Jews, 
iu  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach  ! 
The  beautiful  town  that  gives  us  wine 
With  the  fragrant  odour  of  Muscadine! 
i  should  deem  it  vvron^j  t©  let  t]iis  pass 
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Without  first  touching  my  lips  to  the  glass, 

For  here  in  the  midst  of  the  current  I  stand, 

Lii<e  the  stone  Pfak  in  the  midst  of  the  river, 
.  Taking  toll  upon  either  hand, 

And  much  more  grateful  to  the  giver. 
{lie  drinks.) 

Here,  now,  is  a  very  inferior  kind, 

Such  as  in  any  town  you  may  fmd. 

Such  as  one  might  imagine  would  suit 

The  rascal  who  drank  wine  out  of  a  hoot. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  crime, 

For  he  won  thereby  Dorf  Huffelsheini. 

A  jolly  old  toper !  who  at  a  pull 

i^'ould  drink  a  postilion's  jack-boot  full, 

And  ask  with  a  laugh,  when  that  was  done, 

If  the  fellow  had  left  the  other  one  I 

This  wine  is  as  good  as  we  can  afford 

To  the  friars,  who  sit  at  the  lower  board, 

And  cannot  distinguish  bad  from  good. 

And  are  far  better  off  than  if  they  could, 

ISeing  rather  the  rude  disciples  of  beer 

Than  of  anything  moij  i if.ncd  and  dear  ! 
{Fills  the  other flas^oii  ami  departs.) 
The  Seriptoriiiin.^     Friak  Pacificus  transeribing  and 

illuminatiiig. 
Friar  Paeifiens.  It  is  growing  dark  !     Yet  one  line  more, 

And  then  my  work  for  to-day  is  o'er. 

I  come  again  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 

Ere  I  that  awful  name  record. 

That  is  spoken  so  lightly  among  men, 

Let  me  pause  awhile,  and  wash  my  pen ; 

Pure  from  blemish  antl  blot  must  it  be. 

When  it  writes  that  word  of  mystery  ! 

Thus  have  I  laboured  on  and  on, 

Nearly  through  the  Gospel  of  John, 

Can  it  be  that  from  the  lips 

Of  this  same  gentle  Evangelist, 

That  Christ  himself  perhaps  has  kissed, 

Came  the  dread  Apocalypse  ! 

It  has  a  very  awful  look, 

As  it  stands  there  at  the  end  of  tliC  book. 

Like  the  sun  in  an  eclipse. 

Ah  me  !  when  I  think  of  that  vision  divine. 

Think  of  writing  it,  line  by  line, 

I  stand  in  awe  of  the  terrible  curse. 

Like  the  trump  of  doom,  iu  the  closing  verse. 

God  forgive  me  !  if  ever  I 

Take  aught  from  the  book  of  that  Prophecy, 

Lest  my  part  too  should  be  taken  away 

From  the  Book  of  Life  on  the  Judgment  Day. 

This  is  wtV.  1  vrltten,  though  I  say  it  1 
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I  should  not  be  afraid  to  display  it, 
In  open  day  on  the  selfsame  shelf 
With  the  \vritin5,'s  of  St  Tliecla  herself, 
Or  of  'Iheodosius,  who  of  old 
Wrote  the  (lospcls  in  letters  of  j^old! 
That  "goodly  folio  standuii;  yonder, 
Without  a  single  Mot  or  hlunder, 
Would  not  bear  away  the  palm  from  mine 
If  we  should  eompare  them  line  for  line. 

There,  now,  is  an  initial  lettei  ! 

King  Rent;  himself  never  made  a  belter! 

Finished  down  to  the  leaf  and  the  snail, 

Down  to  the  eyes  on  the  peaeock's  tail  !  • 

And  now,  as  I  turn  the  volume  over, 

And  see  what  lies  between  cover  and  cc^ver. 

What  treasures  of  art  these  pages  hold. 

All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold, 

(jod  forgive  me !  I  seem  to  feel 

A  certain  satisfaction  steal 

Into  my  heart,  and  into  my  brain, 

As  if  my  talent  had  not  lain 

Wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  all  in  vain. 

Yes,  I  might  almost  say  to  the  Lord, 

Here  is  a  copy  of  thy  Word, 

Written  out  with  much  toil  and  pain ; 

Take  it,  (J  Lord,  and  let  it  be 

As  something  I  have  done  for  thee ! 

{He  looks  frotn  the  loiiidoiv.) 
How  sweet  the  air  is  !     How  fair  the  scene ! 
I  wish  I  had  as  lovely  a  green 
To  paint  my  landscapes  and  my  leaves ! 
How  the  swallows  twitter  under  the  eaves! 
There,  now,  there  is  one  in  her  nest ; 
I  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  head  and  breast, 
And  will  sketch  her  thus,  in  her  quiet  nook. 
For  the  margin  of  my  Gospel  b(;ok. 

{He  makes  a  sketch.) 
I  can  see  no  more.     Through  the  valley  yonder 
A  shower  is  passing ;  I  hear  the  thunder 
Muttering  its  curses  in  the  air. 
The  Devil's  own  and  only  prayer ! 
The  dusty  road  is  brown  with  rain, 
And,  speeding  on  with  might  and  main, 
Hitherward  rides  a  gallant  train. 
They  do  not  parley,  they  cannot  wait. 
But  hurry  in  \X  the  convent-gate. 
What  :i  fair  lady  !  and  beside  her 
What  a  handsome,  graceful,  noble  rider? 
Now  she  gives  him  her  hand  to  alight; 
They  will  beg  a  shelter  for  the  night. 
1  will  go  dowu  tu  the  corridor  • 
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And  try  and  see  that  face  once  more ; 
It  will  do  for  the  face  of  some  beautiful  Saint, 
Or  for  one  of  the  Maries  I  shall  paint. 
{Goes  out.) 
The  Cloisters.      The  Abbot  Eknestus  pacing  to  a/ui/io. 
Abbot.  Slowly,  slowly,  up  the  wall 

Steals  the  sunshine,  steals  the  shade: 
Evening  damps  begin  to  fall, 
Evening  shadows  are  displayed. 
Round  me,  o'er  me,  everywhere, 
All  the  sky  is  grand  with  clouds. 
And  athwart  tlie  evening  air 
Wheel  the  swallows  iionie  in  crowds. 
Hhafts  of  sunshine  from  the  west 
Paint  the  dusky  windows  red  ; 
Darker  shadows,  deeper  rest. 
Underneath  and  overhead. 
Darker,  darker,  and  more  wan, 
In  my  breast  the  shadows  fall; 
Upwards  steals  the  life  of  man, 
As  the  sunshine  from  the  wall. 
From  the  wall  into  the  sky, 
From  the  roof  along  the  spire ; 
Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higlier. 

(Enter  Prince  Henry.) 
Prince  Henry.   Christ  is  arisen  ! 
Abbot.  Amen  !  he  is  .arisen  ! 

His  peace  l)e  with  you  ! 
Prince  Henry.  Here  il  reigns  for  ever! 

The  peace  of  (lod,  that  passeth  understanding, 
Reigns  in  these  cloisters  and  these  corridors. 
Are  you  Ernestus,  Abbot  of  the  convent? 
Abbot.   I  am. 
Prince  Henry.  And  I  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck, 

Who  crave  your  hospitality  to-night. 
Abbot.  You  are  thrice  welcome  to  our  humble  walls. 
You  do  us  honour;  and  we  shall  requite  it, 
I  fear,  but  poorly,  entertaining  you 
With  Paschal  eggs,  and  our  poor  convent  wine, 
The  remnants  of  our  ICaster  holidays. 
Prince  Henry.  How  fares  it  with  the  holy  monks  of  Hirschau'r 

Are  all  things  well  with  them? 
Abbot.  All  things  are  well. 

Prince  Henry.   A  noble  convent  !     I  have  known  it  long 
By  the  report  of  travellers.     I  now  see 
Their  commendations  lag  behind  the  trutli. 
You  lie  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Nagold 
As  in  a  nest ;  and  the  still  river,  gliding 
Along  its  l)ed,  is  like  an  admonition 
How  all  things  pass.     Your  lands  are  rich  and  ainple. 
And  ifour  revenues  large.     God's  benedif^tion 
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Rests  on  your  convent. 

Abbot.  By  our  chai  ities 

We  strive  to  merit  it.     Our  Lord  ami  Master, 

When  lie  departed,  left  us  in  his  will, 

As  our  best  legacy  on  earth,  the  poor! 

These  we  have  always  witii  us ;  had  we  not. 

Our  hearts  would  grow  as  hard  as  are  these  stones, 

Prhtce  Henry.  If  I  remember  right,  the  Counts  of  Calva 
Founded  your  convent. 

Abbot.  Even  as  you  say. 

Prince  Henry.  And  if  I  err  not,  it  is  very  old. 

Abbot.   Within  these  cloisters  lie  already  buried 
Twelve  holy  Abbots.     Underneath  the  flags 
On  which  we  stand,  the  Abbot  William  lies, 
Of  blessed  memory, 

Prince  Henry.  And  whose  tomb  is  that 

Which  bears  the  brass  escutcheon  ? 

Abbot.  A  benefactor's, 

Conrad,  a  Count  of  Calva,  he  who  stood 
Godfather  to  our  bells. 

Prince  Henry.  Your  monks  are  learned 

And  holy  men,  I  trust. 

Abbot.  There  are  among  them 

Learned  and  holy  men.     Vet  in  this  age 
We  need  another  Hildebrand,  to  shake 
And  purify  us  like  a  mighty  wind. 
The  world  is  wicked,  and  sometimes  I  wonder 
God  does  not  lose  his  patience  with  it  wholly. 
And  shatter  it  like  glass !     Even  here,  at  times. 
Within  these  walls,  where  all  should  l)e  at  peace, 
I  have  my  trials.     Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart  gently,  not  smiting  it. 
But  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations. 
Ashes  are  on  my  head,  and  on  my  lips 
Sackcloth,  and  in  my  breast  a  heaviness 
And  weariness  of  life,  that  makes  me  ready 
To  say  to  the  dead  Abbots  under  us, 
"Make  room  for  me  !"     Only  I  see  the  du^k 
Of  evening  twilight  coming,  and  have  not 
Completed  half  my  task  ;  and  so  at  times 
The  thought  of  my  short-comings  in  this  life 
Falls  like  a  shadow  on  the  life  to  come. 

Prince  Henry.   We  must  all  die,  and  not  the  old  alone  ; 
The  young  have  no  exemption  from  that  doom. 

Abbot.   Ah,  yes !  the  young  may  die,  but  the  old  must ! 
That  is  the  difference. 

Prince  Henry.  T  have  heard  much  laud 

Of  your  transcribers.     "S'our  Scriptorium 
Is  famous  among  all  ;  your  manuscripts 
Praised  for  their  beauty  and  their  excellence. 

Abbot,  That  is  indeed  our  lioast.     If  you  desire  it, 
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You  shall  behold  these  treasures.     And  meanwhile 
Shall  the  Refectorarius  bestow 
Youi  horses  and  attendants  for  the  night. 
{They  go  itt.      The  Vesper-bell  rings.) 

The  Chapel.      Vespers ;  after  which  the  monks  retire,  a  chorister 
leading  an  old  monk  who  is  blind. 

Prince  I/enry.  They  are  all  gone,  save  one  who  lingers, 

Absorbed  in  deep  and  silent  prayer. 

As  if  his  heart  could  find  no  rest, 

At  times  he  beats  his  heaving  breast 

With  clenched  and  convulsive  fingers, 

Then  lifts  them  trembling  in  the  air. 

A  chorister  with  golden  hair 

Guides  hitherward  his  heavy  pace. 

Can  it  be  so?     Or  does  my  sight 

Deceive  me  in  the  uncertain  light? 

Ah,  no !     I  recognise  that  face, 

Though  Time  has  touched  it  in  his  tliglit. 

And  cl  anged  the  auburn  hair  to  white. 

It  is  Count  Hugo  of  the  Rhine, 

The  deadliest  foe  of  all  our  race. 

And  hateful  unto  me  and  mine  ! 
The  Blind  Monk.    Who  is  it  that  doth  stand  so  near, 

His  whispered  words  I  almost  hear? 
Prince  Henry.  I  am  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck, 

And  you.  Count  Hugo  of  the  Rhine  ! 

I  know  you,  and  I  see  the  scar. 

The  brand  upon  your  forehead,  shine 

And  redden  like  a  baleful  star ! 
The  Blind  Monk.   Count  Hugo  once,  but  now  the  wreck 

Of  what  I  was.     O  Hoheneck! 

The  passionate  will,  the  pride,  the  wrath 

That  bore  me  headlong  on  my  path, 

.Stumbled  and  staggered  into  fear. 

And  failed  me  in  my  mad  career, 

As  a  tired  steed  some  esildoer, 

Alone  upon  a  desolate  moor, 

Bewildered,  lost,  deserted,  blind. 

And  hearing  loud  and  close  behind 

'J'he  o'ertaking  steps  of  his  pursuer. 

Then  suddenly  from  the  dark  there  came 

A  voice  that  called  me  by  my  name, 

And  said  to  me,  "Kneel  down  and  pray!" 

And  so  my  terror  passed  away. 

Passed  utterly  away  for  ever. 

Contrition,  penitence,  remorse, 

Came  on  me,  with  o'erwhelming  force  ; 

A  hope,  a  longing,  an  endeavour. 

By  days  of  penance  and  nights  of  prayer, 

To  frustrate  and  defeat  despair ! 

Calm,  deep,  and  still  is  now  my  heart. 
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With  tranquil  waters  overflowed  ; 
A  lake  whose  unseen  fountains  start, 
Where  once  the  hot  volcano  glowed. 
And  you,  O  Prince  of  Hoheneck  ! 
Have  known  nie  in  that  earlier  time, 
A  man  of  violence  and  crime, 
Whose  passions  brooked  no  curb  nor  check. 
Behold  me  nov>-,  in  gentler  mood, 
One  of  this  noly  lirotherhood. 
Ciive  me  your  hand  ;  here  let  me  kneel  ; 
Make  your  reproaches  sharp  as  steel  ; 
Spurn  me,  and  smite  me  on  each  cheek  ; 
No  violence  can  harm  the  meek, 
There  is  no  wound  Christ  cannot  heal  ! 
Yes  ;  lift  your  princely  hand,  and  take 
Revenge,  it  'tis  revenge  you  seek  ; 
Then  pardon  me,  for  Jesus'  sake  ! 
Prince  Henry.    Arise,  Count  Hugo  !  let  there  be 
No  farther  strife  nor  enmity 
Between  us  twain  ;  we  both  have  erred  ! 
Too  rash  in  act,  too  wroth  in  word, 
From  the  beginning  have  \ve  stood 
In  fierce,  defiant  attitude. 
Each  thoughtless  of  the  other's  right, 
And  each  reliant  on  his  might. 
But  now  our  souls  are  more  subdued  ; 
The  hand  of  God,  and  not  in  vain. 
Has  touched  us  with  the  fire  of  pain. 
Let  us  kneel  down,  and  side  by  side 
Pray,  till  our  souls  are  purified. 
And  pardon  will  not  be  denied  ! 
{They  kneel.) 

The    Refectory.       Gutidiolum   of  Monks   at    m'uhii'ht.      I  cciFivR 
disguised  as  a  Friar. 

Friar  Paul  {sings), 
Ave  !  color  vini  clari, 
Dulcis  potus,  non  amari, 
Tua  nos  inebriari 
Digneris  potentia  ! 
Friar  Cuthbert.  Not  so  much  noise,  my  worthy  freres, 
You'll  disturb  the  Abbot  at  his  prayers. 
Friar  Paul  {sings). 

n  !  quam  placens  in  colore  ! 
( > !  quam  frayrans  in  odore  ! 
n  !  quam  sapidum  in  ore  ! 
Dulce  lingu:e  vinculum  ! 
Friar  Ciithlert.  T  should  Ihink  your  tongue  liad  broken  ils  chain! 
Friar  Paul  {sings). 
F^lix  venter  queni  intrabisi 
jl\r..\  guttur  f'iiod  rigabis' 
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Felix  OS  quod  tu  lavabis ! 
Et  beata  labia  ! 
Friay  Ciithhert.   Peace  !  1  say,  peace  ! 
Will  you  never  cease? 

Vou  \vill  rouse  up  the  Abbot,  I  tell  you  again. 
Fy'tar  John.  No  danger  !  to-night  he  will  let  us  alone, 

As  I  happen  to  know  he  has  guests  of  his  own. 
Friar  Cuthhert.   Who  are  they? 

Friar  John,  A  German  Princennd  \\. 

Who  arrived  here  just  before  the  rain. 
There  is  with  him  a  damsel  fair  to  see, 
As  slender  and  graceful  as  a  reed  ! 
When  she  alighted  from  her  steed. 
It  seemed  like  a  lilossom  blown  from  a  tree. 
rrhir  Cuthhert.  None  of  your  pale-faced  girls  for  me  ! 

None  of  your  damsels  of  high  degree  ! 
Friar  John.  Come,  old  fellow,  drink  dowii  to  your  pej; 
But  do  not  drink  any  farther,  I  beg ! 
Friar  Paul  {siin^s). 
In  the  days  of  gold, 
The  days  of  old. 
Crosier  of  wood 
And  bishop  of  gold  ! 
/>-/«;  Cuthhert.  What  an  infernal  racket  and  riot! 
Can  you  not  drink  yoiu'  wine  in  quiet? 
Why  fill  the  convent  with  such  scandals, 
As  if  we  were  so  many  drunken  Vandals? 
Friar  Paul  [lOiitiuuc^:). 
Now  we  have  changed 
That  law  so  good, 
To  crosier  of  gold. 
And  bishop  ooAOod  I 
■riar  Cuthhert.  Well,  tiien,  since  you  are  in  the  mood 
To  give  your  noisy  humours  vent, 
Sing  and  howl  to  your  heart's  content ! 
Chorus  of  Monks. 
Funde  vinum,  funde ! 
Tanquam  sint  fluminis  xmdae, 
Nee  quceras  unde, 
Sed  fundas  semper  abunde ! 
Friar  John.  What  is  the  name  of  yonder  friar. 
With  an  eye  that  glows  like  a  coal  of  fire, 
And  such  a  black  mass  of  tangled  hair? 
Friar  Paul.  He  who  is  sitting  there, 
With  a  rollicking, 
I  >evil  may  care, 
Free  and  easy  look  and  air, 

As  if  lie  were  used  to  such  feasting  and  frolicking? 
Friar  jfohn.  The  same. 
Friar  Paul.  He's  a  stranger.     \ou  had  better  ask  his 

And  where  he  is  going,  and  whence  he  came. 
jt    iar  John.  Hallo!  Sir  Fiiar! 
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Friar  Paul.  You  must  raise  your  voice  a  little  higher; 

He  does  not  seem  to  hear  what  you  say. 

Now,  try  again  !     He  is  looking  this  way. 
Friar  John.  Hallo!  Sir  Friar, 

We  wish  to  inquire 

Whence  you  came,  and  where  you  are  going, 

.\utl  anything  else  that  is  worth  tlie  knowing. 

So  be  so  good  as  to  open  your  head. 
Lucifer.  T  am  a  Frenchman  born  and  bred, 

Going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

My  home 

Is  the  convent  of  St  Gildas  de  Rliuys, '" 

Of  wliich,  very  like,  you  never  Jiave  heard. 
Afonks,  Never  a  ^\-ord. 
Lucifer.  You  must  know,  then,  it  is  in  the  diocese 

Called  the  Diocese  of  Vannes, 

In  ihe  province  of  Brittany. 

From  tlie  gray  rocks  of  Morbihan 

It  overlooks  the  angry  sea  ; 

The  very  seashore  where. 

In  his  great  despair, 

Abbot  Abelard  walked  to  and  fro, 

Filling  the  night  with  woe, 

And  wailing  aloud  to  the  merciless  seas 

The  name  of  his  sweet  Heloise  ! 

Whilst  overhead 

The  convent  windows  gleamed  as  reil 

As  tlie  fiery  eyes  of  the  monks  within, 

Who  with  jovial  din 

Gave  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  sin  ! 

Ha  !  that  is  a  convent !  tiiat  is  an  abbey  t 

Over  the  doors 

None  of  your  death-heads  carved  in  wood. 

None  of  your  .Saints  looking  pious  and  good- 

None  of  your  Patriarchs  old  and  shabby  ! 

lint  tlie  heads  and  tusks  of  boars, 

And  the  cells 

Hung  all  round  witli  the  fells 

Of  the  fallow  deer. 

And  then  what  cheer  ! 

What  jolly,  fat  friars, 

Sitting  round  the  gieat,  roaiing  fires, 

Roaring  louder  than  they, 

Witli  their  strong  wines, 

And  their  concubines ; 

And  never  a  bell, 

With  its  swagger  and  swell, 

Calling  you  up  with  a  start  of  affright 

In  the  dead  of  night. 

To  send  you  grumbling  down  dark  stairs. 
To  nuimble  your  i^raycrs. 
•      Uul  the  ciicery  ciuw 
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Of  cocks  in  the  yard  below, 

After  daybreak  an  hour  or  so. 

And  the  barking  of  deep-mouthed  houndi, 

These  are  the  sounds 

That,  instead  of  bells,  salute  the  ear. 

And  then  all  day 

Up  and  away 

Through  the  forest,  hunting  the  deer  I 

Ah,  my  friends  !   Tm  afraid  that  here 

You  are  a  little  too  pious,  a  little  too  tame, 

And  the  more  is  the  shame. 

'Tis  the  greatest  folly 

Not  to  be  jolly  ; 

That's  what  I  think  ! 

Come,  drink,  drink, 

Drink,  and  die  game. 
Monks.  And  your  Abbot  What's-his-name? 
Liici/er.  Abelard  \ 
Monks.  Did  he  drink  hard? 
Lucifer.   Oh,  no  !     Not  he  ! 

He  was  a  dry  old  fellow. 

Without  juice  enough  to  get  thoroughly  mellow. 

There  he  stood. 

Lowering  at  us  in  sullen  mood, 

As  if  he  had  come  into  Brittany 

Just  to  reform  our  brotherhood  ! 
{A  roar  of  lait^hler.') 

Ijut  you  sec 

It  never  would  do  ! 

For  some  of  us  knew  a  thing  or  two. 

In  the  Abbey  of  .St  Gildas  de  Rhuys  ! 

For  instance,  the  great  ado 

With  olfl  F\ilbert's  niece, 

The  young  and  lovely  Heloise. 
Friar  foil n.   Stf)p  there,  if  you  jilease, 

Till  we  drink  to  the  fair  Heloise. 
.  ///  {drinking and  sJtoiiling).     Heloise  !  Heloise  ! 

{The  Chapd-hdltolls.) 
I  uiifiT  {starting).   What  is  that  bell  for?     Are  you  such  asses 

As  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of  midnight  masses? 
Friar  Citthbert.  It  is  only  a  poor,  unfortunate  brother, 

Who  is  gifted  with  most  miraculous  powers 

Of  getting  up  at  all  sorts  of  hours. 

And,  by  way  of  penance  and  Christian  meekness, 

Of  creeping  silently  out  of  his  cell 

To  take  a  pull  at  that  hideous  bell ; 

So  that  all  the  monks  who  are  lying  awake 

May  murmur  some  kind  of  prayer  for  his  sake, 

And  adapted  to  his  peculiar  weakness  ! 
Friar  John.   From  frailty  and  fall — 
All.   Good  Lord,  deliver  us  all  ! 
Friar  Cuthhert,   And  l)cfore  the  bell  for  matins  sounds, 
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He  tal:es  his  lantern,  and  goes  the  rounds, 
Flasliing  it  into  our  sleepy  eyes, 
Merely  to  say  it  is  time  to  arise. 
Hut  enough  of  that.     Go  on,  if  you  please, 
Wilh  your  story  about  St  (iiklas  de  Rhnys. 
Lucifer.   Well,  it  finally  came  to  pass 
That,  half  in  fun  and  half  in  malice, 
One  Sunday  at  Mass 
We  put  some  poison  into  the  chalice. 
But,  either  by  accident  or  dssign, 
Peter  Abelaid  kept  away 
I'^'om  the  chapel  that  day. 
And  a  poor  young  fi  iar,  who  in  his  stead 
Drank  the  sacramental  wine. 
Fell  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  dead  ! 
But  look  !  do  you  see  at  the  window  there 
That  face,  with  a  look  of  grief  and  despair, 
That  ghastly  face,  as  of  one  in  pain  ? 
A  folks.   Who?  where? 
Lucifer.  As  I  spoke,  it  vanished  away  again. 
Friar  Cuthhcrt.    It  is  that  nefarious 
Siebald  the  Refectorarius. 
That  fellow  is  always  playing  the  scout, 
Creeping  and  peeping  and  prowling  about ; 
And  then  he  regales 
The  Abbot  with  scandalous  tales. 
Lucifer.  A  spy  in  the  convent?     One  of  the  brothers 
Telling  scandalous  tales  of  the  others? 
Out  upon  him,  the  lazy  loon  ! 
I  would  put  a  stop  to  that  pretty  soon, 
In  a  way  he  should  rue  it. 
Monks.   How  shall  we  do  it? 
Lucifer.  Do  you,  l>rother  Paul, 

Creep  under  the  window,  close  to  the  wall, 
And  open  it  suddenly  when  I  call. 
Then  seize  the  villain  Ijy  the  hair, 
And  hold  him  there, 
And  punish  him  soundly,  once  for  all. 
Friar  Citt/ibcrt.  As  St  Dunstan  of  old, 
We  are  told, 

Once  caught  the  Devil  by  the  nose ! 
Lucifer.   Ha !  ha !  that  story  is  very  clever. 
But  has  no  foundation  whatsoever. 
Quick  !  for  I  see  his  face  again 
Glaring  in  at  the  w  indf)w-pane ; 
Now!  now  !  and  do  not  spare  your  blows. 
(Friar  Paul  of>e>is  the  nu'nd&io  sinideiily,  atuf  seizes  SlF.BALI\ 
They  beat  him.) 
L>iar  SielniU.  Help  !  help  !  are  you  going  to  slay  me? 
Friar  l\iul.  That  will  leach  you  .again  to  betray  nu- J 
lercy '  mercy'. 
Friar  Paul  ishcutiri^  and  ieatiu^). 
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Rumpas  bellorum  lorum, 
Vim  confer  amoruin 
Moruni  veiniitin  rorum 
Tu  plena  polorum  ! 
Lucifer.   \Vho  elands  in  the  doorway  yonder, 

Stretching'  out  his  tremhlinir  liand. 

Just  as  Ahelard  used  to  stand, 

The  (lash  of  his  keen  black  eyes 

Forerunning  the  thunder? 
'J'he  Monks  {in  coiifiision).   The  Abbot !  tiie  Abbot! 
Lriiir  Cnthbert.  And  wliat  is  the  wonder  ? 

lie  seems  to  liave  taken  you  l)y  surprise. 
Friar  Francis.  Hide  the  jfi'eat  flagon 

From  tlic  eyes  of  the  dragon  ! 
Friar  Cuthbert.   Pull  tlie  brown  hood  over  your  face ! 

This  will  bring  us  into  disgrace  ! 
Abbot.  What  means  this  revel  and  carouse  ? 

Is  this  a  tavern  and  drinking-house  ? 

Are  you  Christian  monks,  or  heathen  devils, 

To  pollute  this  convent  with  your  revels? 

Were  Peter  Damian  still  upon  earth, 

To  be  shocked  by  such  ungodly  mirth. 

He  would  write  your  names,  with  pen  of  gali. 

In  his  Book  of  Gomorrah,  one  and  all ! 

Away,  you  drunkards!   to  your  cells, 

And  pray  till  you  hear  the  matin  bells; 

You,  Brother  Francis,  and  you,  Brother  Paul ! 

And  as  a  penance  mark  each  prayer 

With  the  scourge  upon  your  shoulders  bare ; 

Nothing  atones  for  such  a  sin 

But  the  blood  that  follows  the  discipline. 

And  you.  Brother  Cuthbert,  come  with  me 

Alone  into  the  sacristy ; 

You,  who  should  be  a  guide  to  your  brothers, 

And  are  ten  times  worse  than  all  the  others, 

F'or  you  I've  a  draught  that  has  long  been  brewing, 

You  shall  do  a  penance  worth  the  doing. 

Away  to  your  prayers,  then,  one  and  all  ! 

I  wonder  the  very  convent  wall 

Does  not  crumble  and  crush  you  in  its  fall ! 

The  neighbouring  Nunnery.     The  Abbess  Irmingaru  silting  with 
Elsie  in  the  moonlight. 

Jniiingard.  The  night  is  silent,  the  wind  is  still, 
The  moon  is  looking  from  yonder  hill 
Down  upon  convent,  and  grove,  and  garden ; 
The  clouds  have  passed  away  from  her  face, 
Leaving  behind  them  no  sorrowful  trace, 
Only  the  tender  and  quiet  grace 
Of  one,  whose  heart  has  been  healed  with  pardon! 
And  such  am  I.     My  soul  within 
Was  dark  with  passion  and  soiled  with  sin, 
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But  now  its  wounds  are  healed  again ; 

(ione  are  the  anguish,  the  terror,  and  pain; 

For  across  that  desolate  land  of  woe, 

O'er  whose  burning  sands  I  was  forced  to  go, 

A  wind  from  heaven,  began  to  blow  ; 

And  all  my  being  trembled  and  sliook. 

As  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  or  the  grass  of  tiie  field. 

And  I  was  healed,  as  the  sick  are  healed, 

When  fanned  by  the  leaves  of  the  Holy  Ilookl 

As  ihou  sittest  in  the  moonlight  there, 

Its  glory  flooding  thy  golden  liair. 

And  the  only  darkness  that  which  lies 

In  the  haunted  chambers  of  thine  eyes, 

I  feel  my  soul  drawn  unto  thee. 

Strangely,  and  strongly,  and  more  and  more, 

As  to  one  I  ha\'e  known  and  loved  before  ; 

For  every  soul  is  akin  to  me 

That  dwells  in  the  land  of  mystery! 

I  am  the  Lady  Irmingard, 

Born  of  a  noble  race  and  name! 

]\Iany  a  wandering  Suabian  bard, 

Whose  life  was  dreary,  and  bleak,  and  hard, 

Has  found  through  me  the  way  to  fame. 

Erief  and  bright  were  those  days,  and  the  night 

Which  followed  was  full  of  a  lurid  light. 

Love,  that  of  every  woman's  heart 

Will  have  the  whole,  and  not  a  part, 

That  is  to  her,  in  Nature's  plan. 

More  than  ambition  is  to  man. 

Her  light,  her  life,  her  very  l)reath, 

With  no  alternative  but  death. 

Found  me  a  maiden  soft  and  young. 

Just  from  the  convent's  cloistered  school, 

And  seated  on  my  lowly  stool, 

Attentive  while  the  minstrels  sung. 

Gallant,  graceful,  gentle,  tall, 

Fairest,  noblest,  best  of  all, 

Was  Walter  of  the  Vogelweide  ; 

And,  whatsoever  may  betide, 

.Still  I  think  of  him  with  pride! 

His  song  was  of  the  summer-time, 

The  very  1.  Irds  sang  in  his  rhyme  ; 

The  sunshine,  the  delicious  air, 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  were  there  ; 

And  I  grew  restless  as  1  heard, 

Restless  and  buoyant  as  a  bird, 

Down  soft  aerial  currents  sailing. 

O'er  blossomed  orchards,  and  fields  iu  1  l<«.m. 

And  through  the  momentary  gloom 

Of  sh.idi'ws  o'er  the  laufiscaiie  trailing, 

Yielding  and  borne  I  knew  not  wl;cre, 

But  feeling  resistance  unavaiii*?^ 
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And  thus,  unnoticed  and  apart, 

And  more  by  accident  than  choice, 

I  listened  to  that  single  voice 

Until  the  chambers  of  my  heart 

Were  tilled  with  it  by  night  and  day. 

One  night, — it  was  a  night  in  May, — 

Within  the  garden  unawares, 

Under  the  blossoms  in  the  gloom, 

I  heard  it  utter  my  own  name 

^Vith  protestations  and  wikl  prayers  • 

And  it  rang  through  me,  and  became 

Like  the  archangel's  trump  of  doom, 

Which  the  soul  hears,  and  must  obey  j 

And  mine  arose  as  from  a  tomb. 

My  former  life  now  seemed  to  me 

Such  as  hereafter  death  may  be, 

When  in  the  great  Eternity 

We  shall  awake  and  find  it  day. 

It  was  a  dream,  and  would  not  stay ; 

A  dream,  that  in  a  single  night 

]'"aded  and  vanished  out  of  sight. 

My  father's  anger  followed  fast 

This  passion,  as  a  freshening  blast 

Seeks  out  and  fans  the  fire,  whose  rage 

It  may  increase,  but  not  assuage. 

And  he  exclaimed  :   "  No  wandering  baid. 

Shall  win  thy  hand,  O  Irmingard! 

For  which  Prince  Ilenry  of  Hoheneck 

By  messenger  and  letter  sues." 

Gently,  but  firmly,  I  replied  : 

"  Henry  of  Hoheneck  I  discard  ! 

Never  the  hand  of  Irmingard 

Shall  lie  in  his  as  the  hand  of  a  bride!" 

This  said  I,  Walter,  for  thy  sake  ; 

This  said  I,  for  I  could  not  choose. 

After  a  pause,  my  father  spake 

In  that  cold  and  deliberate  tone 

.Which  turns  the  hearer  into  stone, 

And  seems  itself  the  act  to  be 

That  follows  with  such  dread  certainty ; 

"  This,  or  the  cloister  and  the  veU ! " 

No  other  words  than  these  he  said. 

But  they  were  like  a  funeral  wail ; 

My  life  was  ended,  niy  heart  was  dead. 

That  night  from  the  castle-gate  went  down. 

With  silent,  slow,  and  stealthy  pace, 

Two  shadows,  mounted  on  shadowy  steeds 

Taking  the  narrow  path  that  leads 

Into  the  forest  dense  and  brown. 

In  the  leafy  darkness  of  the  ])lace, 

"  ne  could  not  distinguish  form  nor  face, 
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Only  a  bulk  without  a  shape, 

A  darker  shaduw  in  the  shade ; 

One  scarce  could  say  it  moved  or  stayed. 

Thus  it  was  we  made  our  escajjc  ! 

A  foaming  brook,  with  many  a  li'iund, 

Followed  us  like  a  playful  hound  ; 

Then  leaped  before  us,  and  in  the  iiollii-v, 

Paused,  and  waited  for  us  to  follow, 

And  seemed  impatient,  and  afraid, 

That  our  tardy  flight  should  be  betrayed 

By  the  sound  our  horses'  hoof-beats  made. 

And  when  we  reached  the  plain  below, 
We  pauseil  a  moment  and  drew  rein 
To  look  back  at  the  castle  again ; 
And  we  saw  the  windows  all  aglow 
With  lights,  that  were  passing  to  and  fro  ; 
Our  hearts  with  terror  ceased  to  beat  ; 
The  brook  crept  silent  to  our  feet ; 
We  knew  what  m^^st  we  feared  to  know. 
Then  suddenly  horns  began  to  blow ; 
And  we  heard  a  shout,  and  a  heavy  tramp. 
And  our  horses  snorted  in  the  damp 
Night-air  of  the  meadows  green  and  wide, 
And  in  a  moment,  side  by  side. 
So  close,  they  must  have  seemed  but  one, 
The  shadows  across  the  moonlight  run, 
And  another  came,  and  swept  behind, 
Like  the  shadow  of  clouds  before  the  wind  I 

How  I  remember  that  breathless  flight 
Across  the  moors,  in  the  summer  night ! 
How  under  our  feet  the  long  white  road 
Backward  like  a  river  flowed, 
Sweeping  with  its  fences  and  hedges ; 
Wiiilst  farther  away,  and  overhead, 
Paler  than  I,  with  fear  and  dread. 
The  moon  fled  with  us,  as  we  fled 
Along  the  forest's  jagged  edges! 

All  this  I  can  remember  well; 

But  of  what  afterwards  befell 

I  nothing  further  can  recall 

Than  a  blind,  desperate,  headlong  fall ; 

The  rest  is  a  blank  and  darkness  all. 

When  I  awoke  out  of  this  swoon, 

The  sun  was  shining,  not  the  moon, 

Making  a  cross  upon  the  wall 

Witn  the  bars  of  my  windows  narrow  and  tall. 

And  I  prayed  to  it,  as  I  had  been  wont  to  ^^ray 

From  early  childhood,  day  by  day, 

Each  morning,  as  in  bed  I  lay  1 

I  was  lying  again  in  my  own  room  ! 

And  I  thanked  GocJ,  in  my  fever  and  pain, 
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That  those  shadows  on  the  midnight  plain 
Were  gone,  and  could  not  come  again  ! 
I  struggled  no  longer  with  my  doom ! 

This  happened  many  years  ago, 
I  left  my  father's  home  to  come 
T.il;e  Catherine  to  her  martyrdom. 
For  blindly  I  esteemed  it  so. 
And  when  I  heard  the  convent-door 
Behind  me  close,  to  ope  no  more, 
I  felt  it  smite  me  like  a  blow. 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  shudder  mn, 
And  on  my  bruised  spirit  fell 
The  dampness  of  my  narrow  cell 
As  night-au'  on  a  wounded  man, 
Giving  intolerable  pain. 

But  now  a  better  life  began. 

I  felt  the  agony  decrease 

By  slow  degrees,  then  wholly  cease, 

Ending  in  perfect  rest  and  peace  ! 

It  was  not  ppathy,  nor  dulness, 

That  weighed  and  pressed  upon  my  brain, 

But  the  same  passion  I  had  given 

To  earth  before,  now  tuimed  to  heaven 

With  all  its  overflowing  fulness. 

Alas!  the  world  is  full  of  peril ! 
The  path  that  runs  through  the  fairest  meads, 
On  the  sunniest  side  of  the  valley,  leads 
Into  a  region  bleak  and  sterile  ! 
Alike  in  the  high-born  and  the  lowly, 
The  will  is  feeble  and  passion  strong. 
We  cannot  sever  right  from  wrong ; 
Some  falsehood  mingles  with  all  truth ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  the  heart  of  youth 
Should  Avaver  and  comprehend  but  slov.ly 
»The  things  that  are  holy  and  unhol}" ! 
But  in  this  sacred  and  calm  retreat, 
We  ai'e  all  well  and  safely  shielded 
From  winds  that  blow,  and  waves  that  be.nt, 
From  the  cold,  and  rain,  and  blighting  heat, 
To  which  the  strongest  hearts  have  yielded. 
Here  we  stand  as  the  Virgins  Seven, 
For  our  celestial  bridegroom  yearning ; 
Our  hearts  are  lamps  for  ever  burning, 
With  a  steady  and  unwavering  flame, 
Pointing  upward,  for  ever  the  same, 
Steadily  upward  toward  the  Heaven ! 
The  moon  is  hidden- behind  a  cloud; 
A  ='!dden  darkness  fills  the  room. 
And  thy  deep  eyes,  amid  the  gloom. 
Shine  like  jewels  m  a  shroud. 
On  the  leaves  is  a  sound  of  'ai*  ng  join  y 
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A  bird,  awakened  in  its  nest, 

Gives  a  faint  twitter  of  unrest, 

Then  smooths  its  ]ilumes  and  sleeps  ajj.iin. 

No  other  sounds  than  these  1  liear; 

The  hour  of  midnight  must  be  near. 

Thou  art  o'erspent  with  tiie  day's  fatijjuc 

Of  ridini;  many  a  dusty  league; 

.Sink,  then,  gently  to  thy  slumber; 

Me  so  many  cares  encumber. 

So  many  ghosts,  and  forms  of  fright, 

Have  started  from  their  graves  to-night. 

They  have  driven  sleep  from  mine  eyes  away ; 

I  will  go  down  to  the  chapel  and  pray. 


V. 
A  covered  Bridge  at  Lucerne. 

Prince  Henry.    God's  blessing  on  the  architects  who  build 
The  bridges  o'er  swift  rivers  and  abysses 
Before  impassable  to  human  feet. 
No  less  than  on  the  builders  of  cathedrals. 
Whose  massive  Avails  are  bridges  thrown  across 
The  dark  and  terrible  abyss  of  Death. 
Well  has  the  name  of  Pontife.x.  been  given 
Unto  the  Church's  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
And  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  ?eads  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Elsie.  How  dark  it  grows  I 

What  are  these  paintings  on  the  walls  around  us? 

Prince  Henry.  The  Dance  Macaber  ! 

Ehie.  What? 

Prince  Henry.  The  Dance  of  Death  I 

All  that  go  to  and  fro  must  look  upon  it. 
Mindful  of  what  they  shall  be,  while  beneath, 
Among  the  wooden  piles,  the  turbulent  riv.ei"  ' 
Rushes,  impetuous  as  the  river  of  life. 
With  dimpling  eddies,  ever  green  and  bright. 
Save  where  the  shadow  of  this  bridge  falls  on  it. 

Ehie.  O  yes  !   I  see  it  now ! 

Prince  Henry.  The  grim  musician 

Leads  all  men  through  the  mazes  of  that  dance, 
To  different  sounds  in  different  measures  Inoving  ; 
Sometimes  he  j)lays  a  lute,  sometimes  a  driini, 
To  tempt  or  terrify. 

f.hie.  What  is  this  picture? 

Prince  Henry.   It  is  a  young  man  singing  to  a  nun, 
Who  kneels  at  her  devotions,  but  in  kneeling 
Turns  round  to  look  at  him ;  and  Death,  meanwhile. 
Is  putting  out  the  candles  on  the  altar] 

Ehie.   Ah  !  what  a  pity  'tis  that  she  should  listen 
Unto  such  songs,  when  in  her  orisons 
She  might  have  heard  in  heaveu  llie  angels  singing. 
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Prince  Iltnry.   iiere  ne  nas  stolen  a  jester's  cap  and  bells, 
And  dances  with  the  (^ueen. 

Ehic.  A  foolish  jest ! 

Prince  Henry.   And  here  the  heart  of  the  new-weddtd  wife, 
Coming  from  church  with  her  beloved  lord, 
He  startles  with  the  rattle  of  his  drum. 

E.lsie.   Ah,  that  is  sad  !      And  yet  perhaps  'lis  best 

That  she  should  die,  with  all  the  sunshine  on  her, 
And  all  the  benedictions  of  the  morning. 
Before  this  affluence  of  golden  light 
Shall  fade  into  a  cold  and  clouded  gray, 
Then  into  darkness ! 

Prince  Henry.  Under  it  is  written, 

"  Nothing  but  death  shall  separate  tliee  and  me  !  " 

Elsie.  And  what  is  this,  that  follows  close  upon  it  ? 

Prince  Henry.   Death  playing  on  a  dulcimer.     Behind  him, 
A  poor  old  woman,  \\\\\\  a  rosary, 
Follows  the  sound,  and  seems  to  wish  her  feet 
Were  swifter  to  o'ertake  him.     Underneath, 
The  inscription  reads,  "  Better  is  Death  than  Life." 

Elsie.  Better  is  Death  than  Life  !     Ah,  yes  !  to  thousands 
Death  plays  upon  a  dulcimet,  and  sings 
That  song  of  consolation,  till  the  air 
Rings  with  it,  and  they  cannot  choose  but  follow 
Whither  he  leads.     And  not  the  old  alone, 
But  the  young  also  hear  it,  and  are  still. 

Prince  Henry.   Yes,  in  their  sadder  moments.     'Tis  the  sound 
Of  their  own  hearts  they  hear,  half  full  of  tears. 
Which  are  like  crystal  cups,  half  filled  Avith  water, 
Responding  to  the  pressure  of  a- finger 
With  music  sweet,  and  low,  andmelancholy; 
Let  us  go  forward,  and  no  longer  stay       •   ■ 
In  this  great  picture-gallery  of  Death ! 
I  hate  it!  ay,  the  very  thought  of  it! 

Elsie.   Why  is  it  hateful  to  you? 

Prijtce  Henry.  For  the  reason 

That  life,  aiul  all  that  speaks  of  life,  is  lovely, 
And  death,  and  all  that  speaks  of  death,  is  hateful. 

Elsie.   The  grave  itself  is  but  a  covered  bridge. 

Leading  from  light  to  light,  through  a  brief  darkness  ! 

Prince  Henry  {enicrging/rotn  the  bridge).     I  breathe  again  more 
freely  !     Ah,  how  pleasant 
To  come  once  more  into  the  light  of  day, 
Out  of  that  shadow  of  death  ! — to  hear  again 
The  hoof-beats  of  our  horses  on  firm  ground. 
And  not  upon  those  hollow  planks,  resounding 
With  a  sepulchral  echo,  like  the  clods 
On  coffins  in  a  churchyard  !     Yonder  lies 
The  lake  of  the  Four  Forest-Towns,  apparelled 
In  light,  and  lingering,  like  a  village  maiden, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  native  mountains, 
Then  poviriuft  all  Ler  life  into  anothe?'?;, 
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Changing  lier  name  and  hcing!     Overhead, 
Shaking  his  cloudy  tresses  loose  in  air, 
Rises  Pilatus,  with  his  windy  pines. 
(  Tht'y  pass  on. ) 

The  Devil's  Bridge.     Prince  Henky  a/id  Ei.sik  n-c::i'ij.  wit?,. 

attendants. 

Guide.  'I'liis  Ijiidge  is  called  the  Devil's  llriclgc. 

Willi  a  single  arch,  from  ridge  to  ridge, 

It  leaps  across  tiie  terrible  chasm 

Yawning  btneath  us,  black  and  deep. 

As  if,  in  some  convulsive  spasm, 

The  summits  of  the  hills  had  cracked, 

And  made  a  road  for  the  cataract. 

That  raves  and  rages  down  the  steep  * 
Ltteifer  {under  the  bridge).    Ha  !  ha  ! 
Guide.  Never  any  bridge  but  this 

Could  stand  across  the  wild  abyss  ; 

All  the  rest,  of  wood  or  stone, 

By  the  Devil's  hand  were  overthrown. 

He  top.)jled  crags  from  the  precipice, 

And  whatsoe'er  was  built  by  day 

In  the  niglit  was  swept  away  ; 

None  could  stand  but  this  alone, 
1  it  i/er  (under  t/ie  bridge).    I  la!  ha! 
Guide.    I  showed  you  in  the  valley  a  boulder 

Marked  with  the  imprint  of  his  shoulder  ; 

As  he  was  bearing  it  up  this  way, 

A  peasant,  ])assing,  cried,  "Ilerrje!" 

And  the  devil  dropped  it  in  his  fright, 

And  vanished  suddenly  out  of  sight ! 
Lucifer  {under  the  bridge).    Ha  !  ha  ! 
Guide.   Abbot  Giraldus  of  Einsiedel, 

For  pilgrims  on  tlieir  way  to  Rome, 

Built  this  at  last,  with  a  single  arch. 

Under  which,  on  its  endless  march, 

Runs  the  river,  wiiite  \\'ith  foam, 

IJke  a  thread  througli  tlie  eye  of  a  needle. 

And  the  Devil  jnoniised  to  let  it  st;uiil, 

Under  compact  and  condition 

That  the  first  living  thing  which  crossed 

Should  be  surrendered  into  his  hand, 

And  be  beyond  redemption  lost. 
LMcifer  {under  the  bridge).   I  la  !  ha  !  perdition  ! 
Guide.  At  length,  tlie  bridge  being  all  completed, 

The  Abbot,  standing  at  its  head, 

Threw  across  it  a  loaf  of  bread, 

Which  a  hungry  dog  sprang  after. 

And  the  roH;*!  reechoed  with  peals  of  laughter 

To  see  the  Devil  thus  defeated  ! 
i/y/ey  pass  on.) 
Lucij'cr  {underihe bridge).  Ha!  ha!  defeated t 
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For  journeys  and  for  crimes  like  this 

I  let  the  bridge  stand  o'er  the  abyss! 
The  St  Gothard pass. 
prince  Henry.  This  is  the  highest  point.     Two  ways  the  rivers 

Leap  down  to  diffei-ent  seas,  and  as  they  roll 

Grow  deep  and  still,  and  their  majestic  presence 

Becomes  a  benefaction  to  the  towns 

They  visit,  wandering  silently  among  them, 

Like  patriarchs  old  among  their  shining  tents. 
Elsie.   How  bleak  and  bare  it  is  !     Nothing  but  mosses 

Grow  on  these  rocks. 
Prince  Henry.  Vet  are  they  not  forgotten  ; 

Beneficent  Nature  sends  the  mists  to  feed  them. 
Elsie.  See  yonder  little  cloud,  that,  borne  aloft 

So  tenderly  by  the  wind,  floats  fast  away 

Over  the  snowy  peaks  I     It  seems  to  me 

The  body  of  St  Catherine,  borne  by  angels  ! 
Prince  Henry.  Thou  art  St  Catherine,  and  invisil)le  angeis 

Bear  thee  across  these  chasms  and  precipices 

Lest  'hou  shouldst  dash  thy  feet  against  a  stone. 
Elsie.   Would  I  were  borne  unto  my  grave,  as  she  wa-.. 

Upon  angelic  shoulders!     Even  now 

I  seem  uplifted  by  them,  light  as  airl 

What  sound  is  that  ? 
P7'ince  Henry.  The  tumbling  avalanches  ! 

Elsie.  How  awful,  yet  how  beautiful  ! 
jyince  Hen7y.  These  are 

The  voices  of  the  mountains  !     'Ihus  they  ope 

Their  snowy  lips,  and  s]>eak  unto  each  other, 

Li  the  primeval  language,  lost  to  man. 
Elsie.   What  land  is  this  that  spreads  itself  beneath  u ;  ? 
Prince  Henry.   Italy  I   Italy! 
Elsie.  Land  of  r^  Madonna  ! 

How  beautiful  it  is  !     It  seems  a  garden 

Of  Paradise  ! 
Prince  Henry.  Nay,  of  Gethsemane 

To  thee  and  me,  of  passion  and  of  prayer! 

Yet  once  of  Paradise.     Long  years  ago 

I  wandered  as  a  youth  among  its  bowers, 

And  never  from  my  heart  has  faded  quite 

Its  memory,  that,  like  a  summer  .sunset, 

Encircles  with  a  ring  of  purple  light 

All  the  horizon  of  my  youth! 
Guide.  O  friends! 

The  days  are  short,  the  way  before  us  long; 

We  must  not  linger,  if  we  think  to  reach 

The  inn  at  Belinzona  before  vespers  I 
{Tkey pass  on.) 

4i  ikejool  of  the  Alps.     A  halt  under  the  trees  at  noon. 

Prince  Henry.   Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  in  the  trembling 
Shadow  and  sunshine  of  the  road-side  trees^ 
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And,  our  tired  horses  in  a  group  assembling, 
Inhale  long  draughts  of  this  delicious  breeze. 
Our  fleeter  steeds  have  distanced  our  attendants; 
They  lag  behind  us  with  a  slower  pace ; 
We  will  await  them  under  the  green  pendants 
Of  the  great  willows  in  this  shady  place. 
Ho,  Barbarossa  !  how  thy  mottled  haunches 
Sweat  with  this  canter  over  hill  and  glade ! 
Stand  still,  and  let  these  overhanging  liranches 
Fan  thy  hot  sides  and  comfort  thee  with  shade ! 
Elsie.  What  a  delightful  landscape  spreads  before  us, 

Marked  with  a  whitewashed  cottage  here  and  there ! 
And,  in  luxuriant  garlands  drooping  o'er  us, 
]51ossoms  of  grape-vines  scent  the  sunny  air. 
Prince  Henry.   Hark  !  what  sweet  sounds  are  those,  whose 
accents  holy 
\'\\\  the  warm  noon  with  music  sad  and  sweet? 
Elite.   It  is  a  band  of  pilgrims,  moving  slowly 
Oa  their  long  journey,  with  uncovered  feet. 
Pilgrims  (citattting  the  Hvinn  of  St  Hildebcrt'). 

Me  receptet  Sion  ilia, 

Sion  David,  urbs  tranquilla, 

Cujus  fal:)er  auctor  lucis, 

Cujus  porta?  lignum  crucis. 

Cujus  claves  lingua  Petri, 

Cujus  cives  semper  Iseti, 

Cujus  muri  lapis  vivus, 

Cujus  custos  Rex  festivus! 
Lucifer  {as  a  Friar  in  ike processicv). 
Here  am  I,  too,  in  the  pious  band, 
Tn  the  garb  of  a  barefooted  Carmelite  dressed  I 
The  soles  of  my  feet  are  as  hard  and  tanned 
As  the  conscience  of  old  Pope  Hildebrand, 
The  Holy  Satan,  who  made  the  -vives 
Of  the  bishops  lead  such  shameful  li'.  js. 
All  day  long  I  beat  my  breast. 
And  chant  with  a  most  particular  zest 
The  Latin  hymns,  which  I  understand 
Quite  as  well,  I  think,  as  the  rest. 
And  at  night  such  lodging  in  h>arns  and  sheds, 
Such  a  hurly-burly  in  country  inns, 
Such  a  clatter  of  tongues  in  empty  heads. 
Such  a  helter-skelter  of  prayers  and  sins  I 
Of  all  the  contrivances  of  the  time 
For  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  crime, 
There  is  none  so  pleasing  to  me  and  mine 
As  a  pilgrimage  to  some  far-off  shrine  1 
Prince  Henry.   If  from  the  outward  man  we  judge  the  innex. 
And  cleanliness  is  godliness,  I  fear 
A  hopeless  reprobate,  a  hardened  sinner, 
■.Must  be  that  Carmelite  now  jiassing  near. 
^^j-fer.  There  is  my  German  Prince  again,- 
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Thus  far  on  his  journey  to  Salem, 

And  the  lovesick  girl,  whose  heated  brain 

Is  sowing  the  cloud  to  reap  the  rain  ; 

But  it's  a  long  road  that  has  no  turn  ! 

Let  them  quietly  hold  their  way, 

I  have  also  a  part  in  the  play. 

But  first  I  must  act  to  my  heart's  content 

This  mummery  and  this  merriment, 

And  drive  this  motley  flock  of  sheep 

Into  the  fold  where  drink  and  sleep 

Tlie  jolly  old  friars  of  Benevent. 

Of  a  truth,  it  often  provokes  me  to  laugh 

To  see  these  beggars  hobble  along, 

Lamed  and  maimed,  and  fed  upon  chaff. 

Chanting  their  wonderful  piff  and  paff. 

And,  to  make  up  for  not  understanding  the  song, 

Singing  it  fiercely,  and  wild,  and  strong  ! 

Were  it  not  for  my  magic  garters  and  staff, ^' 

And  the  goblets  of  goodly  wine  I  quaff. 

And  the  mischief  I  make  in  the  idle  throng, 

I  should  not  continue  the  business  long. 
Pilgrims  (chaiiln'g. ) 
In  hac  urbe,  lux  solennis, 
Ver  aeternum,  pax  perennis ; 
In  hac  odor  implens  ccelos. 
In  liac  semper  festum  melos  ! 
Prince  Henry.  Do  you  observe  that  monk  among  the  train. 

Who  pours  from  his  great  throat  the  roaring  bass. 

As  a  cathedral  spout  pours  out  the  rain. 

And  this  way  turns  his  rubicund  round  face  ? 
Elsie.  It  is  the  same  who,  on  the  Strasburg  square. 

Preached  to  the  people  in  the  open  air. 
Prince  Henry.  And  he  has  crossed  o'er  mountain,  field,  and  fell. 

On  that  good  steed,  that  seems  to  bear  him  well, 

The  hackney  of  the  Friars  of  Orders  Gray, 

His  own  stout  legs  !     He,  too,  was  in  the  play. 

Both  as  King  Herod  and  Ben  Israel. 

Good  morrow,  Friar ! 
Friar  CHthberL  Good  morrow,  noble  Sir! 

Prince  Henry.  I  speak  in  German;   for,  unless  I  err, 

You  are  a  German. 
friar  Cidhberl.  I  cannot  gainsay  you. 

But  by  what  instinct,  or  what  c^cret  sign. 

Meeting  me  here,  do  you  straightway  divine 

That  northward  of  the  Alps  my  country  lies  ? 
Prince  Henry.  Your  accent,  like  St  Peter's,  would  betray  you, 

Did  not  your  yellow  beard  and  your  blue  eyes. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  your  face  before. 

And  heard  you  preach  at  the  Cathedral-door 

On  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  Strasburg  square. 

We  were  among  the  crowd  that  gathered  there,     "" 

And  saw  you  plgiv  the  Rabbi  with  great  skill,     _,^- 
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As  if  by  leaning  o'er,  so  many  years, 
To  walk  with  little  children,  your  own  will 
Had  caught  a  childish  attitude  from  theirs, 
A  kind  of  stooping  in  its  form  and  gait. 
And  could  no  longer  stand  eicct  and  straight. 
Whence  come  you  now  ? 
Friar  Ciithbc-rt.  Yxoxw  the  old  monastery 

Ofllirschau,  in  the  forest ;  being  sent 
Upon  a  pilgrimage  io  Henevent, 
To  see  the  "image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
That  moves  its  iioly  eyes,  and  sometimes  speaKs, 
And  lets  the  jiiteous  tears  run  down  its  cheeks, 
To  touch  the  heart  of  the  impenitent. 
Prince  Hoiry.   O,  iiad  I  faith,  as  in  tlie  days  gone  by 

That  knew  no  doubt,  and  feared  no  mystery ! 
Lucifer  {at  a  distance).    Ho,  Cuthliert!     r'riar  Cuthbert ! 
Friar  Cuthbert.  Farewell,  Prin'. 

I  cannot  stay  to  aigue  and  convince. 
Prince  Henry.  This  is  indeed  the  l)lessed  Mary's  land, 
Virgin  and  Mother  of  our  dear  Redeemer  ! 
All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  her  namp.* 
Alike  the  bandit  with  the  bloody  hand, 
The  priest,  the  prince,  the  scholar,  and  the  peasant, 
The  man  of  deeds,  the  visionary  dreamer. 
Pay  homage  to  her  as  one  ever  present ! 
And  even  as  children,  who  have  much  offended 
A  too  indulgent  father,  in  great  shame, 
Penitent,  and  yet  not  daring  unattended 
To  go  into  his  presence,  at  the  gate 
Speak  with  their  sister,  and  confiding  wait 
Till  she  goes  in  before  and  intercedes ; 
So  men,  repenting  of  tlieir  evil  deeds. 
And  yet  not  venturing  rashl)'  to  draw  near 
With  their  requests  an  angry  Father's  ear. 
Offer  to  her  their  prayers  and  their  confession. 
And  she  for  them  in  heaven  makes  intercession. 
And  if  our  faith  had  given  us  nothing  more 
Than  this  e.\ample  of  all  womanhood, 
So  mild,  so  nrerciful,  so  strong,  so  good^ 
So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loving,  pure, 
This  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher  ami  truer 
Thr  .  all  the  creeds  the  world  had  known  before. 
Pilgrims  [chantiir.;  afar  off.) 
Urbs  coclestis,  uili^.  beata. 
Supra  petram  collocata, 
Urbs  in  portu  satis  tuto 
De  longinquo  te  salute, 
Te  saluto,  te  suspire, 
Te  affecto,  te  requiro ! 

jOL-  Tfty^  at  Gsnoz.     A  tiTrcc:  b'.£r^:>oi:iKg  i?u  sifi.     i^z^ht. 
Priitu  Jiii'-n-  ^  i»  *^^  *^  ''^  i£  the  s|a^         .     -  ■ 
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In  all  its  vague  immensity, 
Fading  and  darkening  in  the  distance  I 
Silent,  majestical,  and  slow, 
The  white  ships  haunt  it  to  and  fro, 
With  all  their  ghostly  sails  imfurled, 
As  phantoms  from  another  world 
Haunt  the  dim  confines  of  existence! 
But  ah!  how  ii^^N  can  comprehend 
Their  signals,  or  to  what  good  end 
From  land  to  land  they  come  and  go! 
Upon  a  sea  more  vast  and  dark 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  embark. 
All  voyaging  to  unknown  coasts. 
We  wave  our  farewells  from  the  shore, 
And  they  depart  and  come  no  more, 
Or  come  as  phantoms  and  as  ghosts. 

Above  the  darksome  sea  of  death 

Looms  the  great  life  that  is  to  be, 

A  land  of  cloud  and  mystery, 

A  dim  mirage,  with  shapes  of  men 

I^ong  dead,  and  passed  beyond  our  ken. 

Awestruck  we  gaze,  and  hold  our  breath 

Till  the  fair  pageant  vanisheth. 

Leaving  us  in  perple.xity. 

And  doubtful  whether  it  has  been 

A  vision  of  the  world  unseen, 

Or  a  bright  image  of  our  own 

Against  the  sky  in  vapours  thrown. 
Lucifer  {singing  from  the  sea).     Thou 'didst  not  make  it, 
thou  canst  not  mend  it. 

But  thou  hast  the  power  to  end  it ! 

The  sea  is  silent,  the  sea  is  discreet. 

Deep  it  lies  at  thy  very  feet ! 

There  ij  no  confessor  like  unto  Death  ! 

Thou  canst  not  see  him,  but  he  is  near  ; 

Thou  needest  not  whisper  above  thy  breath, 

And  he  will  hear ! 

He  will  answer  the  questions, 

The  vague  surmises  and  suggestions, 

That  fill  thy  soul  with  doubt  and  fear ! 
Prince  Henry.  The  fishennan,  who  lies  afloat, 

With  shadowy  sail,  in  yonder  boat, 

Is  singing  softly  to  the  night ! 

But  do  I  comprehend  aright 

The  meaning  of  the  words  Jie  sung 

So  sweetly  in  his  native  tongue? 

Ah,  yes !  the  sea  is  still  and  deep ; 

All  th:r.gi  within  its  bosom  ileep ! 

A  iingle  step  end  ^11  Vi  o'er ; 

A  plunge,  £.  bubble,  iind  no  r.-.-re ; 

And  thou,  dear  Elsie,  mlt  be  free 
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From  martyrdom  and  agony. 
Elsie  (coming  from  her  chamber  upon  the  terrace).     1  he 
night  is  calm  and  cloudless, 

And  still  as  still  can  be, 

And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 

To  the  music  of  the  sea. 

They  gather,  and  gather,  and  gather. 

Until  they  cro-.vd  the  sky, 

And  listen  i.i  breathless  silence, 

To  the  -oler.m  litany. 

It  begins  in  rocky  caverns. 

As  a  voice  that  chants  alone 

To  the  pedals  of  the  organ 

In  monotonous  undertone ; 

And  anon  from  shelving  beaches 

And  shallow^  sands  beyond, 

In  snow-white  robes  uprising 

The  ghostly  choirs  respond. 

And  sadly  and  unceasing 

The  mournful  voice  sings  on, 

And  the  snow-white  choirs  still  answer 

Christe  eleison  ! 
Prince  Henry.   Angel  of  God  !  tliy  finer  sense  percei^■es 

Celestial  and  perpetual  harmonies! 
'       Thy  purer  soul,  that  trembles  and  believes, 

Hears  the  archangel's  trampet  in  the  breeze, 

And  where  the  forest  rolls,  or  ocean  heaves, 

Cecilia  s  organ  sounding  in  the  seas, 

And  tongues  of  prophets  speaking  in  the  leaves. 

But  I  hear  discord  only  and  despair. 

And  whispers  as  of  demons  in  the  air  ! 
At  Sea. 
II  Padrone.   Tlie  wind  upon  our  quarter  lies, 

And  on  before  the  freshening  gale. 

That  fills  the  snow-white  lateen  sail. 

Swiftly  our  light  felucca  flies. 

Around,  the  billows  burst  and  foam  ; 

They  lift  her  o'er  the  sunken  rock. 

They  beat  her  sides  with  many  a  shock, 

And  then  upon  their  flowing  dome 

They  poise  her,  like  a  weathercock  ! 

Between  us  and  the  western  skies 

The  hills  of  Corsica  arise  ; 

Eastv/ard,  in  yonder  long  blue  line. 

The  summits  of  the  Apennine, 

And  southward,  and  still  far  away, 

Salerno,  on  its  sunny  bay. 

Vou  cannot  see  it,  where  it  lies. 
Prince  Henry.  Ah,  would  that  never  more  mine  eyes 

Might  see  fts  towers  by  night  or  day  I 
Ehic.   Behind  us,  dark  and  awfully. 

There  comes  ji  cloud  out  of  the  sea. 
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That  bears  the  form  of  a  bunted  deer, 

With  hide  of  brown  and  hoofs  of  black, 

And  antlers  laid  upon  its  back, 

And  fleeing  fast  and  wild  with  fear, 

As  if  the  hounds  were  on  its  track  ! 
Frince  Henry.   Lo  !  while  we  gaze,  it  breaks  and  falls 

In  shapeless  masses,  like  the  walls 

Of  a  burnt  city.     Broad  and  red 

The  fires  of  the  descending  sun 

Glare  through  tlie  windows,  and  o'er  Iiead, 

Athwart  the  vapours,  dense  and  dun, 

Long  shafts  of  silvery  light  arise. 

Like  rafters  that  support  the  skies ! 
Elsie.  See  !  from  its  summit  the  lurid  levin 

Flashes  downward  witliout  warning. 

As  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning, 

Fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven  I 
//  Padrone.   I  must  entreat  you,  friends,  below  ! 

The  angry  storm  begins  to  blo\V, 

For  the  weather  changes  with  the  moon. 

All  this  morning,  until  noon, 

We  had  baffling  winds,  and  sudden  flaws 

Strack  the  sea  with  their  cat's-paws. 

Only  a  little  hour  ago 

I  was  whistling  to  Saint  Antonio 

For  a  capful  of  wind  to  fill  our  sail, 

And  instead  of  a  breeze  he  has  sent  a  gale. 

Last  night  I  saw  Saint  Elmo's  stars,* 

With  their  glimmering  lanterns,  all  at  play 

On  the  tops  of  the  masts  and  the  tips  of  the  spars, 

And  I  knew  we  should  have  foul  \\'eather  to-day, 

Cheerly,  my  hearties  !  yo  heave  ho  ! 

Brail  up  the  mainsail  and  let  her  go 

As  the  winds  will  and  Saint  Antonio  ! 

Do  you  see  that  Livornese  felucca, 
That  vessel  to  the  windward  yonder. 
Running  with  her  gunwale  under? 
I  was  looking  when  the  wind  o'ertook  lier. 
She  had  all  sail  set,  and  the  only  wonder 
Is,  that  at  once  the  strength  of  the  blast 
Did  not  carry  away  her  mast. 
She  is  a  galley  of  the  Gran  Duca, 
That,  through  the  fear  of  the  Algerines, 
Convoys  those  lazy  brigantines, 
Laden  with  wine  and  oil  from  Lucca. 
Now  all  is  ready,  high  and  low  ; 
Blow,  blow,  good  Saint  Antonio  ! 

Ha  I  that  is  the  first  dash  of  the  rain, 

.•  ■•  So  the  Iialian  saifdrs  cafl  the  phosphorescent  gleams  that  sometimei  piay 
» bout  the  masts  and  rigging  of  bbips.      .-.t.  ...;.:.-..  ._.-j-..  ,  e*.i,. 
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With  a  sprinkle  or  spray  above  the  rails. 
Just  enough  to  moisten  our  sails, 
And  make  them  ready  for  the  strain. 
See  how  she  leaps,  as  the  blasts  o'ertake  her, 
And  speeds  away  with  a  lione  in  her  mouth  ! 
Now  keep  her  head  toward  the  south, 
And  there  is  no  danger  of  bank  or  breaker. 
With  the  breeze  behind  us,  on  we  go  ; 
Not  too  much,  good  Saint  Antonio ! 


VI. 

The  School  of  Salerno*     A  tratelling  Scholastic  affixing  his  Th:s:s 
to  the  gate  of  the  College. 

Scholastic.   There,  that  is  my  gauntlet,  my  banner,  my  sliiclJ, 
Hung  up  as  a  challenge  to  all  the  field  ! 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  propositions. 
Which  I  will  maintain  with  the  sword  of  the  tongue 
Against  all  disputants,  old  and  young. 
Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dialecticians 
Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions. 
Or  attack  any  one  of  my  learned  theses. 
Here  stand  I  ;  the  end  shall  be  as  God  pleases. 
I  think  I  have  proved,  by  profound  researches, 
The  error  of  all  those  doctrines  so  vicious 
Of  the  old  Areopagite  Dionysius, 
That  are  making  such  terrible  work  in  the  churches, 
l]y  Michael  the  Stammerer  sent  from  the  Ka.sl, 
And  dune  into  Latin  by  that  Scottisli  beast 
Erigena  Johannes,  who  dares  to  maintain, 
In  the  face  of  the  truth,  the  error  infernal, 
That  tlie  uiuverse  is  and  must  be  eternal  ; 
At  first  laying  down,  as  a  fact  fundamental. 
That  nothing  with  God  can  be  accidental ; 
Then  asserting  that  God  before  the  creation 
Could  not  have  existed,  because  it  is  plain 
That,  had  he  existed,  he  w'ould  have  created  ; 
Which  is  begging  the  question  that  should  be  debated. 
And  moveth  me  less  to  angur  than  laughter. 
All  nature,  he  holds,  is  a  respiration 
Of  the  .Spirit  of  (iod,  who,  in  breathing  hereafter. 
Will  inhale  it  into  his  bosom  again, 
So  that  nothing  but  God  alone  will  remain. 
And  therein  he  contradicteth  himself ; 
For  he  opens  the  whole  discussion  by  stating. 
That  God  can  only  exist  in  creating. 
That  question  I  think  I  have  laid  on  the  shelf! 
{Jle  goes  out.     Two  doctors  come  in  disputing,  and  followed  by  pupils. ) 

*  For  a.  history  of  th;  celebrited  schools,  of  Salerno  and  Mo.ite-Cii--Ir.o,  Ct 
i?ider  is  rsfarred  to  Si.-  .WtK^^-itz  Crake's  Ir.'roductior.  to  t>.a  F.jpi;n.--! 
.'ijiti'afis  Satar^zTi^utr :  i.-.d'-.  Karl  tfi-er.gel's  Gi:;!f.iciiii c'ir Ar-zcmikii-.Si, 
I.  403,  or  Jourdan's  French  tmnslation  of  it,  Hiiuirt  d*  la  M^decint,  II.  354. 
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Doctor  Seyafiuo.  T,  with  the  Doctor  Seraphic,  maintain, 

That  a  word  wliich  is  only  conceived  in  the  l)rain, 

Is  a  type  of  eternal  Generation  ; 

The  spoken  word  is  the  Incarnation. 
Doctor  Cherubino.   What  do  I  care  for  the  Doctor  Serapliic, 

With  all  his  wordy  cliaffer  and  traffic? 
Doctor  Scrafi)io.  You  make  hut  a  paltry  show  of  resistance ; 

Universals  iiave  no  real  existence  ! 
Doctor  Cherubino.   Your  words  are  but  idle  and  cnijity  chatter, 

Ideas  are  eternally  joined  to  matter  ! 
Doctor  Serafino.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  position, 

You  wretched,  wransjling  culler  of  herbs  ! 
Doctor  Cherubino.  May  he  send  your  soul  to  eternal  perdition 

For  your  Treatise  on  the  Irregular  Verbs  ! 

(  They  rush  out  fighting:      Two  Scholars  come  in.) 
First  Scholar.   Monte  Cassino,  then,  is  your  college. 

WHiat  think  you  of  ours  here  at  Salern  ? 
Second  Scholar.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  arrived  so  lately, 

I  hardly  yet  have  had  time  to  discern. 

So  much,  at  least,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge. 

The  air  seems  healthy,  the  buildings  Stalely, 

And  on  the  whole  I  like  it  greatly. 
Dirst  Scholar.   Yes,  the  air  is  sweet ;  the  Calabrian  hills 

Send  us  down  puffs  of  mountain  air  ; 

And  in  summer-time  the  sea-breeze  fills 

With  its  coolness  cloister,  and  court,  and  srjuare. 

Then  at  every  season  vif  the  year 

There  are  crowds  of  guests  and  Uavellers  herc^ 

Pilgrims,  and  mendicant  friars,  and  traders 

From  the  Levant,  with  figs  and  wine, 

And  bands  of  wounded  and  sick  Crusaders, 

Coming  back  from  Palestine. 
Second  Scholar.  And  what  are  the  studies  you  pursue? 

What  is  the  course  you  here  go  through  ? 
First  Scholar.  The  first  three  years  of  the  college  cour.^e 

Are  given  to  logic  alone,  as  the  source 

01  all  that  is  noble,  and  wise,  and  trae. 
Second  Scholar.  That  seems  rather  strange,  I  must  confess, 

In  a  Medical  .School:  yet,  nevertheless, 

You  doubtless  have  reasons  for  that. 
First  .Scholar.  _  O  yes  I 

For  none  but  a  clever  dialectician 

Can  hope  to  become  a  great  physician : 

That  has  been  settled  long  ago. 

Logic  makes  an  iiT.portant  part 

Of  the  mystery  of  the  healing  art ; 

For  without  it  how  could  you  hope  to  show 

That  nobody  knows  so  much  as  you  know  r 

After  this  there  are  five  years  more 

Devoted  wholly  to  medicine, 

W'ith  lectures  on  chirurgical  lore. 

And  dissections  of  the  bodies  of  swine. 
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As  likest  tne  nxmian  loim  divine. 

Secoiiil  Scholar.   Wiiat  arc  the  Louks  now  most  in  voj^iie? 

First  Scholar.  Oiiite  an  extensive  catalogue  ; 
Mostly,  however,  books  of  our  own  ; 
As  Gariopontus'  Passionarius, 
And  the  writings  of  Matthew  I'ialearius; 
And  a  volume;  univer.sally  known 
As  the  Regimen  of  the  School  of  Salem, 
For  Robert  of  Normandy  written  in  ttr^e 
And  very  elegant  Latin  verse. 
Each  of  these  writings  has  its  turn. 
And  when  at  length  we  have  finished  these. 
Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degrees, 
With  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critics; 
The  public  thesis  and  disputation, 
Question  and  answer,  and  explanation 
Of  a  passage  out  of  Hippocrates, 
Or  Aristotle's  Analytics. 
There  the  triumphant  Magister  stands! 
A  book  is  solemnly  placed  in  his  hands. 
On  which  he  swears  to  follow  the  rule 
And  ancient  forms  of  the  good  old  School; 
To  report  if  any  confectionarius 
Mingles  his  drugs  with  matters  various, 
And  to  visit  his  patients  twice  a-dav, 
And  once  in  the  night,  if  they  live  in  towijj, 
And  if  they  are  poor,  to  take  no  pay. 
Having  faithfully  promised  these, 
His  head  is  .crowned  with  a  laurel  crownj     , 
A  kiss  on  his  cheek,  a  ring  on  his  hand. 
The  Magister  Artium  et  Physices 
Goes  forth  from  the  school  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
And  now,  as  we  have  the  whole  morning  iicfore  us, 
Let  us  go  m,  if  you  make  no  oljjection. 
And  listen  awhile  to  a  learned  prelection 
On  Marcus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus.    ' 
[They  go  ill.     E//Ur  hvciFKR  as  a  Docfor.) 

Luci/cr.  This  is  the  great  School  of  Salern  ! 
A  land  of  wrangling  and  of  quarrels. 
Of  brains  that  seethe  and  hearts  that  burn, 
Where  every  emulous  scholar  hears, 
\\\  every  breath  that  comes  to  his  ears, 
The  rustling  of  another's  laurels ! 
The  air  of  the  place  is  called  salubrious; 
The  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius  lends  it 
An  odour  volcanic,  that  rather  mends  it. 
And  the  buildings  have  an  aspect  lugubrious. 
That  inspires  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror 
Into  the  heart  of  the  beholder. 
And  befits  such  an  ancient  homestead  of  error. 
Where  the  old  falsehoods  moulder  and  smoulder, 
And  yearly  bv  inanj'  hj\rdied  haiuls  -  . 
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Are  carried  away  in  the  zeal  of  youth, 
And  sown  liKe  tares  in  the  field  of  tnuli, 
'J'o  blossom  and  ripen  in  other  lands. 

What  have  we  here,  affixed  to  the  gate  ? 
'.'he  challenge  of  some  scholastic  wight, 
NViio  wisiiei.  to  hold  a  jjublic  tlebatc 
<  )n  suiiilry  c[uestions  wrong  or  right! 
Ah,  now  this  is  my  great  delight! 
l'"or  I  have  often  observed  of  late 
That  such  discussions  end  in  a  fight. 
l,et  us  see  what  the  learned  wag  maintains 
\Vith  such  Hj prodigal  waste  of  brains. 

'■  {Reads.) 

*'  Whether  angels  in  moving  from  place  to  place 
Pass  through  the  intermediate  space. 
Whether  God  himself  is  tiie  author  of  evi!, 
Or  whether  that  is  the  work  of  the  Devil. 
When,  where,  and  wherefore  Lucifer  fell, 
And  whether  he  now  is  chained  in  hell." 

I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  well! 

So  long  as  the  boastful  human  mind 

Consents  in  such  mills  as  this  to  grind, 

I  sit  very  firmly  upon  my  throne! 

Of  a  truth,  it  almost  makes  me  laugh, 

To  see  men  leaving  the  golden  grain 

To  gather  in  piles  the  pitiful  chaff 

That  old  Peter  Lombard  thrashed  with  his  Lnvin, 

To  have  it  caught  up  and  tossed  again 

On  the  horns  of  the  Dumb  Ox  of  Cologne! 

But  my  guests  approach!  there  is  in  the  air 

A  fragrance,  like  that  of  the  Beautiful  (_!aiilen 

Of  Paradise,  m  the  days  that  were! 

An  odour  of  mnocence,  and  of  prayer, 

And  of  love,  and  faith  that  never  fails. 

Such  as  the  fresh  young  heart  exhales 

Before  it  begins  to  wither  and  harden ! 

I  cannot  breathe  such  an  atmosphere ! 

My  soul  is  filled  M'ith  a  nameleas  fear. 

That,  after  all  my  trouble  and  pain, 

After  all  my  restless  endeavour, 

The  youngest,  fairest  soul  of  the  twain, 

Tiie  most  ethereal,  most  divine, 

Will  escape  from  my  hands  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  the  other  is  already  mine ! 

1  -et  him  live  to  corrupt  his  race, 

Ikeathing  among  them,  with  every  breath, 

Weakness,  selfishness,  and  the  base 

And  pusillanimous  fear  of  death. 

1  know  his  nature,  and  1  know 

That  of  a\l  who  in  my  ministrv 
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Wander  the  -;reat  earth  to  and  fro, 
And  on  my  errands  come  and  go, 
The  safest  und  subtlest  are  such  as  he. 
[Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Elsie  -wiih  attendants. ^ 
Prince  Henry.  Can  you  direct  us  to  Friar  Angelo  ? 
Litcifer.  He  stands  before  you. 

Pr'uiee  Henry.  Tlien  you  know  our  {juri'ose, 

I  am  Prince  Henry  of  Huheneck,  and  this 
Tlie  maiden  tluil  I  spake  of  in  my  letters. 
Lucifer.  It  is  a  very  grave  and  solemn  business,! 
We  must  not  be  precipitate.      Does  she 
W^ithout  compulsion,  of  her  own  free  will. 
Consent  to  this? 
Prince  Henry.  Aganist  all  opposition, 

Against  all  prayers,  entreaties,  protestations. 
She  will  not  be  persuaded. 
Lucifer.  That  is  strange ! 

Have  you  thought  well  of  it? 
Elsie.  I  come  not  lievf 

To  argue,  but  to  die.     Your  business  is  not 
To  question,  but  to  kill  me.      I  am  ready. 
1  am  impatient  to  be  gone  from  here 
Ere  any  thoughts  of  earth  disturb  again 
The  spirit  of  tranquillity  within  me. 
Prince  Henry.  Would  I  had  not  come  here !    \N'oukl  1  were  dead, 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  cottage  in  the  forest, 
And  hadst  not  known  me!     Why  have  I  dor;C  this.' 
Let  me  go  back  and  die. 
Elsie.  It  cannot  be; 

Not  if  these  cold  ilat  stones  on  which  we  tread 
Were  coulters  heated  white,  and  yonder  gateway 
Flamed  like  a  furnace  with  a  sevenfold  heat. 
I  must  fulfil  my  purpose. 
Prince  Henry.  I_ forbid  it  1 

Not  one  step  farther.     For  1  ojily  meaut 
To  put  thus  far  thy  courage  to  the  proof. 
It  is  enough.     I,  too,  have  courage  to  die, 
For  thou  Iiast  taught  me  ! 
Elsie.  O  my  Prince  !  remember 

Your  promises.     Let  me  fulfil  my  errand. 
You  do  not  look  on  life  and  death  as  I  do. 
There  are  two  angels,  tliat  attend  unseen 
Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books  record 
Our  good  and  evil  deeds.     He  who  writes  down 
The  good  ones,  after  every  action  closes 
His  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God. 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sanset,  that  we  may  reiient ;  which  doing, 
The  record  of  tlie  action  fades  away, 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  pag^' 
Now  if  my  act  be  good,  as  I  believe, 
it  cannot  be  recalled      It  is  already 
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Sealed  up  In  heaven,  as  a  good  deed  accomplished. 
The  rest  is  yours.     Wliy  wait  you  ?     I  am  ready. 

( To  her  attendants.) 
Weep  not,  my  friends  !  rather  rejoice  with  me. 
I  shall  not  feel  the  pain,  but  slinll  be  gone, 
And  you  will  have  another  friend  in  heaven. 
Then  start  not  at  the  creaking  of  the  door 
Through  which  I  pass.     I  see  what  lies  beyonrl  it. 
{To  Prince  Henry.) 

And  you,  O  Prince  !  bear  back  my  benison 

Unto  my  fatiier's  house,  and  all  within  it. 

This  morning  in  the  church  I  prayed  for  them. 

After  confession,  after  absolution, 

Wlien  my  whole  soul  was  wliite  I  prayed  for  thcni. 

God  will  take  care  of  them,  they  need  me  not. 

And  in  your  life  let  my  remembrance  linger, 

As  something  not  to  trouble  and  disturb  it, 

But  to  complete  it,  addhig  life  to  life. 

And  if  at  times  beside  the  evening  fire 

You  see  my  face  among  the  other  faces, 

Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  ghost 

That  haunts  your  house,  but  as  a  guest  that  I(jves  yon  ; 

Nay,  even  as  one  of  your  own  family, 

Witnout  whose  presence  tliere  were  something  wanting. 

1  have  no  more  to  say.     Let  us  go  in. 
Prime  Henry.  Friar  Angelo  !  I  charge  you  on  ycur  life, 

Believe  not  what  she  says,  for  she  is  mad, 

And  comes  liere  not  to  die,  but  to  be  healed. 
Ehie.   Alas  !  Prince  Henry  ! 

Lucifer.  Come  witli  me  ;  this  way. 

{^^^.■iW.  goes  in  with  LUCIFER,  ivho  thrusts  pRINCE  Henry  hack  ah. I 

closes  the  door.) 

Prince  Henry.  Gone  !  and  the  light  of  all  my  life  gone  with  Iicr ! 
A  sudden  darkness  falls  upon  the  world  1 
Oh,  ^^-hat  a  vile  and  abject  thing  am  1, 
That  jnuchase  length  of  days  at  sucli  a  cost ! 
Not  by  her  death  alone,  but  by  the  death 
Of  all  that's  good,  and  true,  and  noble  in  me! 
All  manhood,  excellence,  and  self-respect, 
All  love,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  heart  are  de.\d  ' 
All  my  divine  nobility  of  nature 
By  this  one  act  is  forfeited  for  ever. 
I  am  a  Prmce  in  nothing  but  in  name ! 

( To  the  attendants. ) 
Why  did  you  let  this  horrible  deed  be  done  ? 
Why  did  you  not  lay  hold  on  her,  and  keep  her 
From  self-destruction  ?     Angelo  !  murderer ! 
{Struggles  at  the  door,  but  cannot  open  it.) 
Elsie  {within).  Farewell,  dear  Prince !  farewell ! 
Prince  Henry,  _..-  Unbaf  the  dooi 
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Lucifer.   It  is  too  late  ! 

Ft ince  Henry.  It  sliall  not  be  too  late! 

{ They  burst  the  door  open  and  rush  in.) 

The  Cottage  in  the  Odenwald.   \jKiiVL.\s/inmng.   Summer  afternoon 

A  table  spread. 

Ursula.   I  have  marked  it  well, — it  must  be  true, — 

Death  never  takes  one  alone,  but  two! 

Whenever  he  enters  in  at  a  door, 

TLJnder  roof  of  gold  or  roof  of  thatch, 

lie  always  leaves  it  upon  the  latch, 

And  comes  again  ere  the  year  is  o'er. 

Never  one  of  a  household  only  ! 

Perhaps  it  is  a  mercy  of  Ciod, 

Lest  the  dead  there  under  the  sod, 

3n  the  land  of  strangers  should  be  lonely! 

Ah  me!  I  think  I  am  lonelier  here! 

Jt  is  harder  to  go,  — but  harder  to  stay  ! 

Were  it  not  for  the  children,  I  shoidd  pray 

'J'hat  Death  would  take  me  within  the  year ! 

And  Gottlieb  !  he  is  at  work  all  day. 

In  the  sunny  field,  or  the  forest  murk, 

But  I  know  that  his  thoughts  are  far  away, 

I  know  that  his  heart's  not  in  his  work ! 

And  when  he  comes  home  to  me  at  night 

He  is  not  cheery,  but  sits  and  sighs, 

And  I  see  the  great  tears  in  his  eyes, 

And  try  to  be  cheerful  for  his  sake. 

Only  tlie  children's  hearts  are  light, 

Mine  is  weary  and  ready  to  break. 

( lod  lielp  us  !   1  aope  we  have  done  right ; 

AN'e  thought  we  were  acting  for  the  best. 
( Looking  through  the  open  door.) 

^Vilo  is  it  coming  under  tiic  trees? 

A  man,  in  the  Prince's  livery  dressed! 

]  Fe  looks  about  him  \\ith  douljlful  fiice, 

As  if  uncertain  of  the  ])lace. 

1  le  stops  at  the  beehives ! — now  he  sees 

Tlie  garden -gate  ; — he  is  going  past. 

Can  he  be  afraid  of  the  bees? 

No  ;  he  is  coming  in  at  last ! 

He  fdl.s  my  heart  with  strange  alarm  1 
( Enter  a  Forester. ) 
F'resfer.  Ts  this  the  tenant  Gottlieb's  farm? 
I'rsula.   'ill is  is  his  farm,  and  I  Jiis  M'ife. 

I'ray  sit.     AN'iuit  may  your  l>usiness  be? 
Forester.  News  fr-jm  the  I'rincc  I 
I  'rsula.  (M  death  or  life? 

/■'"re.trr.  You  ]iut  your  ciuestions  eagerly! 
Ursula.   Answer  me,  then  !     How  is  the  I'liiic 
forester.  I  left  him  only  two  hours  since, 

ilomewardreturning  down  the  river= 
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As  strong  and  well  as  if  God,  the  Giver, 

Had  given  him  back  his  youth  again. 
f'rs/(/a  {despairing).   Then  Elsie,  my  poor  child,  is  dead 
lorester.  That,  my  good  woman,  I  jiave  not  said. 

Don't  cross  the  bridge  till  you  come  to  it. 

Is  a  proverb  old,  and  of  excellent  wit. 
Ursula.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  this  pain ! 
[■'orester.   It  is  true  your  daughter  is  no  more; — 

That  is,  the  peasant  she  was  before. 
Crsula.  Alas,  I  am  simple  and  lowly  bred, 

I  am  poor,  distracted,  and  forlorn. 

And  it  is  not  well  that  you  of  the  court 

Should  mock  me  thus,  and  make  a  sport 

Of  a  joyless  mother,  whose  child  is  dead ; 

For  you,  too,  were  of  mother  born  ! 
forester.  Your  daughter  lives,  and  the  Prince  is  well  I 

You  will  learn  ere  long  how  it  all  befelL 

Her  heart  for  a  moment  never  failed; 

But  when  they  reached  Salerno's  gate, 

The  Prince's  nobler  self  prevailed, 

And  saved  her  for  a  nobler  fate. 

And  he  was  healed  in  his  despair, 

I!y  the  touch  of  St  Matthew's  sacred  bones, 

Tliough  I  think  the  long  ride  in  the  open  air, 

That  pilgrimage  over  stocks  and  stones. 

In  tile  miracle  must  come  in  for  a  share  ! 
Ursula.   Virgin  !  who  lovest  the  ]30or  and  lowly, 

If  the  loud  cry  of  a  mother's  heart 

Can  ever  ascend  to  where  thou  art. 

Into  thy  blessed  hands  and  holy 

Receive  my  prayer  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Let  the  hands  that  bore  our  Saviour  bear  it 

Into  the  a^^ful  presence  of  God  ; 

Vox  thy  feet  with  holiness  are  shod. 

And  if  thou  bearest  it  he  will  hear  it. 

Our  child  \\'ho  was  dead  again  is  living! 
I'orcstcr.  I  did  not  tell  you  she  was  dead ; 

If  you  lliought  so  'twas  no  fault  of  mine; 

At  this  very  moment,  while  I  speak, 

They  are  sailing  homeward  down  the  Rhine, 

In  a  splendid  barge  with  golden  ji>row. 

And  decked  with  banners  white  and  red 

As  the  colours  on  your  daughter's  cheek. 

They  call  her  Lady  Alicia  nov\' ; 

I'^or  the  Prince  in  Salerno  made  a  vow 

TJiat  Elsie  only  would  he  wed. 
Ursula.  Jesu  Maria!  A\hat  a  change! 

All  seems  to  me  so  \\eiid  and  strange  I 
Forester.  I  saw  licr  standing  on  the  deck, 

I'eneath  an  awning  coo!  and  shady. 

Her  cap  of  velvet  could  not  hold 

■^  hti  Uesses  yf  her  ha.ii-  of  ^old^ 
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Tliat  flmved  and  floatcil  like  llic  stream, 

And  fell  in  masses  down  lier  neck. 

As  fair  and  lovely  did  she  seem 

As  in  a  story  or  a  dream 

\50me  beautiful  and  foreign  lady. 

A.nd  the  Prince  looked  so  grand  and  prond, 

And  waved  his  hand  thus  to  the  crowd 

That  gazed  and  shouted  frt)ni  the  sliorc, 

All  tlown  the  river,  long  and  loud. 
ersitla.  We  shall  behold  our  child  once  more; 

She  is  not  dead  !     She  is  not  dead  ! 

C/od,  listening,  must  have  overheard 

The  jirayers,  that,  without  sound  or  word, 

( )ur  hearts  in  secresy  have  said  ! 

Uh,  bring  me  to  her  ;  for  mine  eyes 

Are  hungry  to  behold  her  face: 

My  very  soul  within  me  cries  : 

My  very  hands  seem  to  caress  her, 

To  see  her,  gaze  at  her.  and  bless  her  j 

Dear  Elsie,  child  of  God  and  grace! 
( Goi'S  out  totvard  the  Garden. ) 
L'on'sfer.  There  goes  the  good  woman  out  of  her  head ; 

And  Gottlieb's  supper  is  waiting  here; 

A  very  capacious  flagon  of  beer. 

And  a  very  portentous  loaf  of  bread, 

One  would  say  his  grief  did  not  much  ojipress  him. 

Here's  to  the  health  of  the  Prince,  God  bless  him ! 
(He  drinks.) 

Ha!  it  buzzes  and  stings  like  a  hornet ! 

y\nd  what  a  scene  there,  through  the  door ! 

The  forest  behind  and  the  garden  before, 

And  midway  an  old  man  ot  threescore, 

With  a  wife  and  children  that  caress  him. 

Let  me  try  still  further  to  cheer  and  adorn  it 

With  a  merry,  echoing  blast  of  my  cornet! 
(Goes  rut  blowing  his  horn.) 
'J'he  Citsllc  of  V'autsberg  on  the  Rhine.     Prince  Henry  and  Ei.sii-, 
standing  on  the  terrace  at  ezrniiig.      'J'he  sound  of  bells  heard  from 
a  distance. 

Frince  Henry.   Woflre  alone.     The  wedding  guests 

Rid-j  down  the  hill,  with  jdunics  and  cloaks, 

f\.nd  the  descending  dark  invests 

The  Niederwald,  and  all  the  nests 

Among  its  hoar  and  haunted  oaks. 
Elsie.   What  bells  are  those,  that  ring  so  slow, 

So  mellow,  musical,  and  low? 
Prince  He>iry.  They  are  the  bells  of  Geisenheim, 

That  with  their  melancholy  chime 

Ring  out  the  curfew  of  the  sun. 
Elsie.  Listen,  beloved. 
Prince  Henry.  They  arc  done  !  -,  .•  . 

Dear  Elsie'  many  years  ago  y-'' 
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Those  same  soft  l:iells  at  eventide 

Rang  in  tlie  ears  of  Charlemagne, 

As,  seated  by  Fastrada's  side 

At  Ingelheim,  in  all  his  pride, 

He  heard  their  sound  with  secret  pain. 
Elsie.  Their  voices  only  speak  to  me 

Of  peace  and  deep  tranquillity, 

And  endless  confidence  in  thee  ! 
Prince  Henry.   Thou  knowest  the  story  of  her  i-nig: 

How,  when  the  Court  went  back  to  A'.x, 
•  Fastrada  died ;  and  how  the  King 

Sat  watching  liy  her  night  and  day, 

Till  into  one  of  the  blue  lakes, 

Which  water  that  delicious  land, 

They  cast  the  ring,  dra\\n  from  her  han^l  j 

And  the  great  monarch  sat  serene. 

And  sat  f^eside  the  fated  shore, 

Nor  left  the  lanil  for  evermore. 
Elsie.  That  was  true  love. 
Prince  Henry.  For  him  the  queen 

Ne'er  did  wiiat  iliou  hast  done  for  me. 
Elsie.   Wilt  thou  as  fond  and  faithful  be? 

Wilt  thou  so  love  me  after  deatli? 
Prince  Henry,   \\\  life's  delight,  in  death's  di  niay, 

In  storm  and  sunshine,  night  and  day, 

In  heahh,  in  sickness,  in  decay. 

Here  and  hereafter,  I  am  thine! 

'I'hou  liast  Fastiada's  ring,     lienc.ilh 

The  calm  blue  waters  of  thine  eyes, 

Deep  in  thy  steadfast  soul  it  lies, 

And,  undisturbcil  by  this  world's  breath, 

With  magic  light  its  jewels  shine ! 
This  golden  ring,  which  thou  hast  worn 

Upon  thj'  finger  since  the  morn, 
Is  but  a  symbol  and  a  semblance. 
An  outward  fashion,  a  remembrance 
Of  what  thou  wearest  within  unseen, 
O  my  Fastrada  !     O  my  queen  ! 
Behold  !  the  hill-tops  all  aglow 
With  purple  and  with  amethyst; 
While  the  old  valley  deep  below 
Is  filled,  and  seems  to  overflow. 
With  a  fa.^t-rising  tide  of  mist. 
The  evening  air  grows  damp  and  chilly 
Let  us  go  in. 
Elsie.  Ah,  not  so  soon. 

See  yonder  fire  !     It  is  the  moon 
Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips. 
And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 
Tn  little  rivulets  of  light, 
And  makes  the  heart  in  love  with  ni^li/- 
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Prince  Henry.  Oft  on  this  terrace,  when  the  day 
Was  closing,  have  I  stood  and  gazed, 
And  seen  the  landscape  fade  away. 
And  the  white  vapours  vise  and  drown 
Hamlet  and  vineyard,  tower  and  town, 
While  far  above  the  hill-tops  blazed. 
But  then  another  hand  than  thine 
Was  gently  held  and  clasped  in  mine; 
Another  head  upon  my  breast 
Was  laid,  as  thine  is  now,  at  rest. 
Why  dost  thou  lift  those  tender  eyes 
With  so  much  sorrow  and  surprise? 
A  minstrel's,  not  a  maiden's  hand. 
Was  that  which  in  my  own  was  pressed. 
A  manly  form  usurped  thy  place, 
A  beautiful,  but  bearded  face 
That  now  is  In  the  Holy  Land, 
Yet  in  my  memoiy  from  afar 
Is  shining  on  us  like  a  star. 
But  linger  not.     For  while  I  speak, 
A  sheeted  spectre,  white  and  tall. 
The  cokl  mist  climbs  the  castle  wall, 
And  lays  his  hand  upon  thy  cheek  \ 
( They  go  in. ) 


EPILOGUE. 

TKE   TWO    RECORDING   ANGELS   ASCENDING. 

The  Angel  of  Good  Deeds  {"d'itk  closed  book). 
God  sent  his  messenger  the  rain, 
And  said  unto  the  mountain  brook, 
"Rise  up,  and  from  thy  caverns  look, 
And  leap,  with  naked,  snow-white  feet, 
From  the  cool  hills  into  the  heat, 
Of  the  broad,  arid  plain." 

God  sent  his  messenger  of  faith, 
And  whispered  in  the  maiden's  heart, 
"  Rise  up,  and  look  from  where  thou  art, 
And  scatter  with  unselfish  hands^ 
Thy  freshness  on  the  barren  sands 
And  solitudes  of  Death." 

O  beauty  of  holiness. 

Of  self-forgctfulness,  of  lowliness  ! 

O  power  of  meekness. 

Whose  very  gentleness  and  weakness 

Are  like  the  yielding,  but  irresistible  air  ! 

Upon  the  pages 

Of  the  sealed  volume  that  I  bear, 

The  deed  divine 

Is  written  in  characters  of  gold 

That  never  shall  grow  old, 
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But  through  all  ages 

Burn  and  shhie 

With  soft  effulgence  ! 

O  God  !  it  is  thy  indulgence 

That  fills  tlie  world  with  the  bliss 

Of  a  good  deed  like  this. 

The  Angel  of  Evil  Deeds  {zmth  open  book). 
Not  yet,  not  yet 
Is  the  red  .sun  wholly  set, 
But  evermore  recedes, 
While  open  still  I  bear 
The  Book  uf  Evil  Deeds, 
To  let  the  breathings  of  the  upper  air 
Visit  its  pages  and  erase 
The  records  from  its  face  ! 
Fainter  and  fainter  as  I  gaze 
In  the  broad  l)laze 
The  glimmering  landscape  shineii. 
And  below  me  the  black  river 
Is  hidden  by  wreaths  of  vapour  ! 
Fainter  and  fainter  the  black  lines 
Begin  to  quiver 

Along  the  whitening  surface  of  the  paper  ; 
Shade  after  shade 

The  terrible  words  grow  faint  and  fade. 
And  in  their  place 
Runs  a  white  space  I 

Down  goes  the  sun  5 

But  the  soul  of  one, 

Who  by  repentance 

Has  escaped  the  dreadful  r:enlence, 

Shines  bright  below  me  as  I  look. 

It  is  the  end  ! 

With  closetl  Book 

To  God  do  I  ascend, 

Lo  !  over  the  mountahi  i^tecps 

A  dark,  gigantic  shadow  sweeps 

Beneath  my  feet ; 

A  blackness  inwardly  brightening 

With  sullen  heat, 

As  a  storm-cloud  lurid  with  lightning, 

And  a  cry  of  lamentation, 

Repeated  and  again  repeated 

Deep  and  loud 

As  the  reverberation 

Of  cloud  answering  unto  cloud. 

Swells  and  rolls  away  in  the  distance, 

As  if  the  sheeted 

Lightning  retreated, 

Baffled  and  thwaire.l  l<y  iho  wind's  resistance. 
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ft  is  Lucifer, 

The  son  of  mystery  ; 

And  since  Co<l  suffers  him  lo  be, 

He,  too,  is  (lod's  niinisler. 

And  labours  for  some  good 

By  us  not  understood  ! 


THE  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA. 


This  Indian  Edda— if  I  may  so  call  it — is  founded  on  a  tradition  prevalent 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  of  a  personage  of  miraculous  birth,  who 
was  sent  among  them  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  fishing-grounds,  and  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  known  among  different  tribes  by  the 
several  names  of  Michabou,  Chiabo,  Manabozo,  Tarenyawagon,  and  Hiawatha. 
Mr  Schoolcraft  gives  an  account  of  him  in  his  Aigic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  134  ; 
and  in  hXs,  History,  Cotidition,  and  Prospects  0/  ilie  Indian  Tribes  0/  the  United 
States,  Part  iii.  p.  314,  maybe  found  the  Iroquois  form  of  the  tradition,  derived 
from  the  verbal  narrations  of  an  Onondaga  chief. 

Into  this  old  tradition  I  have  woven  other  curious  Indian  legends,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  various  and  valuable  writings  of  Mr  Schoolcraft,  to  whom  the 
literary  world  is  greatly  indebted  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  rescuing  from 
oblivion  50  much  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Indians. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  among  the  Ojibways  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  iht-  n-gion  bctueen  the  Pictured  Kocks  and  the  (Irand  Sable. 


Should  you  a.bk  me,  wlience  tliese  .stoiies? 

Whence  these  legends  ami  traditions, 

With  the  odours  of  tlie  forest, 

With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows. 

With  the  curling  smoke  of  v\  igwams, 

With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 

With  their  frequent  repetition.s, 

And  their  wild  reverberation.s, 

As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  ? 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  )ou, 

"  From  the  forests  and  the  prairie>, 

From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 

From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 

From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 

From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fenlands, 

Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 

From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 

The  musician,  the  sweet  singer." 

Should  }'ou  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Found  these  songs,  so  wild  and  %vayward, 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
"  In  the  birds'  nests  of  the  forests. 
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In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver, 

In  the  hoof-prints  of  the  bison,       • 

In  the  '.yric  of  the  eagle ! 

''All  the  wikl-fowl  sang  them  to  him. 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fenlands, 
In  the  melancholy  marshes  ; 
Chetowaik,  tlie  plover,  sang  them, 
Mahng,  the  loon,  tlie  wild  goose,  Wawii, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gali, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Muslikodasa;  " 

If  still  furtiur  you  should  ask  me, 
Saying,  "  Who  was  Na\\a<b]ia? 
Tell  us  of  this  Nawadaha," 
I  should  answer  your  inquiries 
Straightway  in  such  words  as  follow. 

"In  the  Vale  of  Tawasentha, 
In  the  green  and  silent  valley, 
By  the  pleasant  water-courses, 
Dwelt  the  sin^jer  Nawadaha, 
Round  about  the  Indian  village 
Spread  the  meadow  s  and  the  corn-  fields. 
And  beyond  them  rtood  the  forest, 
Stood  the  groves  cf  singing  pine-trees, 
Green  in  Summer,  white  in  Winter, 
Ever  sighing,  ever  singing. 

"  And  the  pleasant  water-courses. 
You  could  trace  them  through  the  valleyj 
By  the  rushing  in  the  Spring-time, 
By  the  alders  in  the  Summer, 
By  the  white  fog  in  the  Autumn, 
By  the  black  line  in  the  Winter; 
And  beside  them  dwelt  the  singer, 
In  the  vale  of  Tawasentha,  * 
In  the  green  and  silent  valley, 

"There  he  sang  of  Hiawatlia, 
Sang  the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  his  wcndrour  birth  and  being, 
How  he  prayed  and  how  he  fasted. 
How  he  lived,  and  loiled,  and  suffered, 
That  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper, 
That  he  might  advance  his  people !" 

Ye  v/ho  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow, 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches, 
And  the  rain-shov.er  and  the  snow-slorni, 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees, 
And  the  tlnmder  in  the  mountains, 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 

*  This  valley,  nov/  called  Norman's  Kill,  is  in  Albany  County,  Ne^^  York. 
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Flap  like  eagles  Jn  tlieir  eyries  ;  — 
Listen  to  these  wild  traditions, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha! 

Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends, 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people,  ■* 

That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen, 
Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childli'.e, 
Scarcely  <Ji.i\  t.ie  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spol;en  •  - 
Listen  to  this  Indian  Legend, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple, 
AVho  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature, 
Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human, 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings. 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not, 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  God's  rigiit  hand  in  that  darkness 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  ;— 
Listen  to  v-his  simple  story. 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Ye,  who  sometimes,  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country, 
Where  the  tangled  barl terry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  mosses. 
Pause  by  some  neglected  graveyard, 
For  a  while  to  muse,  and  ponder 
On  a  half-effaced  inscription. 
Written  with  little  skill  of  song-craft, 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  ytt  of  heart-break, 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter  ; — 
Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription, 
Read  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 


I. — THE  PEACE-PIPE. 
On  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie,^^ 
On  the  great  Red  Pipe-stone  Quany, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
He  the  Master  of  Life,  descending, 
On  the  red  crags  of  the  quarry 
Stood  erect,  and  called  the  nations. 
Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 

From  his  footprints  flowed  a  river, 
Leaped  into  the  light  of  morning. 
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O'er  the  precipice  plunging  downward 
1  Gleamed  like  Ishkoofidh,  the  comet. 

And  the  Spirit,  stooping  eartliward, 
With  hio  finger  on  the  meadow 
Traced  a  winding  pathway  for  it, 
Saying  to  it,  "  Run  in  this  way  !" 

From  the  red  stone  vi  the  quarry 
With  his  hand  he  broke  a  fragment, 
Moulded  it  into  a  ))ipe-head, 
Shaped  and  fashioned  it  with  figures , 
From  the  margin  of  the  river 
Took  a  long  reed  for  a  pipe-stem, 
With  its  dark  green  leaves  upon  it  ; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow, 
With  the  bark  of  the  red  willow : 
Breathed  upon  the  neighbouring  forest. 
Made  its  great  boughs  chafe  together, 
Till  in  flame  they  burst  and  kindled  ; 
And  erect  upon  the  mountains, 
Gitche  Manito,  liie  mighty, 
Smoked  the  calumet,  the  Peace-Pipe, 
As  a  signal  to  tiie  nations. 
And  the  smoke  rose  slowly,  slowly, 
Through  the  tranquil  air  of  morning, 
First  a  single  line  of  darkness, 
Tiien  a  denser,  bluer  vapour, 
Then  a  snow-white  cloud  unfolding, 
Like  the  tree-tops  of  the  fovest, 
Ever  rising,  rising,  rising. 
Till  it  touched  the  top  of  heaven, 
Till  it  broke  against  the  heaven, 
And  rolled  outward  all  aroimd  it. 

From  the  Vale  of  Tawasentha, 
From  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
From  the  groves  of  Tuscaloosa, 
From  the  far-off  Rocky  Mountains, 
From  the  Northern  lakes  and  rivers, 
All  the  tribes  beheld  the  signal. 
Saw  the  distant  smoke  ascending, 
The  Pukwana  of  the  Peace-Pipe. 

And  the  Prophets  of  the  nations 
Said  :  "  Behold  it,  the  Pukwana  1 
By  this  signal  from  afar  off. 
Bending  like  a  wand  of  willow, 
Waving  like  a  hand  that  beckons, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
Calls  the  tribes  of  men  together, 
Calls  the  warriors  to  his  council ! " 

Down  the  rivers,  o'er  the  prairies. 
Came  the  warriors  of  the  nations, 
Came  the  Delawares  and  Mohawks, 
<"^xae.  the  Choctaws  and  Camanches, 
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Came  llie  Rhoshonic;  and  P.lackfeet, 
Came  the  Pawnees  and  Omawliaws, 
Came  tlie  Mandans  and  Dacotahs, 
Came  the  Hurons  and  Ojilnvays, 
All  the  warriors  drawn  together 
By  the  signal  of  the  Peace-Pipe, 
To  the  Moimtains  of  the  Prairie, 
To  the  great  Red  I'ipc-stone  Quarry. 

And  they  stood  lliere  on  the  meadow. 
With  their  weapons  and  their  war-gear, 
Painted  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning, 
Wildly  glaring  at  each  other; 
In  their  faces  stern  defiance, 
In  their  hearts  the  feuds  of  ages. 
The  hereditary  hatred. 
The  ancestral  thirst  of  vengeance. 

Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
The  creator  of  the  nations. 
Looked  upon  them  with  compassion, 
With  paternal  love  and  pity; 
T>ooked  upon  their  wrath  and  wrangling 
Put  as  quarrels  among  children, 
Put  as  feuds  and  fights  of  children  ! 

Over  them  he  stretched  his  right  hand. 
To  subdue  their  stubborn  natures, 
To  allay  their  thirst  and  fever, 
P>y  the  shadow  of  his  right  hand ; 
i^pake  to  them  with  voice  majestic 

.\,s  the  sound  of  far-off  waters 

Palling  into  deep  abysses. 

Warning,  chiding,  spake  in  this  wise:  — 
"  O  my  children  !  my  poor  children  ! 

I-.isten  to  the  words  of  wisdom, 

I  .isten  to  the  words  of  warning, 

i'rom  the  lips  of  the  Great  Spirit, 

Prom  the  Master  of  Life  who  made  you  ! 
"  I  Jiave  given  you  lands  to  hunt  in, 

I  have  given  you  streams  to  fish  in, 

I  have  given  you  bear  and  bison, 

I  have  given  you  roe  and  reindeer, 

I,  have  given  you  brant  and  Ijeaver, 

Filled  the  marshes  full  of  wild-fowl, 

Filled  the  rivers  full  of  fishes; 

Why  then  are  you  not  contented? 

Why  then  will  you  hunt  each  other? 
"  I  am  weary  of  your  quan-els. 

Weary  of  your  wars  and  bloodshed. 

Weary  of  your  prayers  for  vengeance, 

Of  your  wranglings  and  dissensions  j 

All  your  strength  is  in  your  unios\ 

All  youi  daiiijer  i:>  in  discord; 
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Therefore  \>c  al  jjcacc  lienceforwarJ 
And  as  brothers  live  together. 

"  I  will  send  a  Prophet  to  you, 
A  Deliverer  of  the  nations, 
^Vho  shall  guide  you  and  shall  teach  you, 
Who  shall  toil  and  suffer  with  you. 
If  you  listen  to  his  counsels, 
\'ou  will  multiply  and  prosper; 
If  his  warnings  pass  unheeded, 
You  will  fade  away  and  perish  ! 

"  Bathe  now  in  the  stream  before  you, 
Wasli  the  war-paint  from  your  faces, 
AVash  the  blood-stains  from  your  fingers. 
Bury  your  war-clubs  and  your  weapons, 
Break  the  red  stone  from  this  quarry. 
Mould  and  make  it  into  Peace-Pipes, 
Take  the  reeds  that  grow  beside  you, 
Deck  them  with  your  brightest  feathers, 
Smoke  the  calumet  together. 
And  as  brothers  live  henceforward  !" 

Then  upon  the  ground  the  warriors 
Threw  their  cloaks  and  shirts  of  deer-skin, 
Threw  their  weapons  and  their  war-gear, 
Leaped  into  the  rushing  river, 
Washed  the  war-paint  from  their  faces. 
Clear  above  them  flowed  the  ^\•ater, 
Clear  and  limpid  from  the  footprints 
Of  the  Master  of  Life  descending; 
Dark  below  tnem  ilowed  the  water. 
Soiled  and  stained  with  streaks  of  crimson, 
As  if  blood  were  mingled  with  it ! 

I'rom  the  river  came  tiie  warriors, 
'.'lean  and  waslied  from  all  tlieir  war-paint; 
On  I  he  banks  their  clubs  they  buried, 
Buried  all  their  \\arlike  weapons. 
Ciitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
The  Great  Spirit,  tlie  creator, 
Smiled  upon  his  helpless  children  ! 

And  in  silence  all  the  warriors 
Broke  the  red  stone  of  the  (juarry, 
Smoothed  and  formed  it  into  Peace-Pipes, 
Broke  the  long  reeds  by  the  river, 
Decked  them  with  their  brightest  feathers. 
And  departed  each  one  homeward, 
While  the  Master  t)f  Life,  ascending, 
Through  the  opening  of  cloud-iurtains, 
'I'hrough  the  doorways  of  ihc  hea\cn. 
Vanished  from  before  their  faces, 
In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  liini. 
The  Pukwana  of  the  Pcacc-Pipc  ' 
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II. — THE   FOUR   WINDS. 
"Honour  be  to  Mudjekeewis!" 
Cried  the  warriors,  cried  the  old  men, 
When  he  came  in  triumph  homeward 
With  the  sacred  belt  of  Wampum, 
From  the  regions  of  the  North-Wind, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
From  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit. 

He  had  stolen  the  belt  of  Wampum, 
From  the  neck  of  Mishe-Mokwa, 
Irom  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains, 
From  the  terror  of  the  nations, 
As  he  lay  asleep  and  cumbrous 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
IJke  a  rock  with  mosses  on  it, 
Spotted  lirown  and  gray  with  mosses. 

Silently  he  stole  upon  him, 
Till  the  red  nails  of  the  monster 
Almost  touched  him,  almost  scared  him, 
Till  the  hot  breath  of  his  nostrils 
Warmed  the  hands  of  Mudjekeewis, 
As  he  drew  the  belt  of  Wampum, 
Over  the  round  cars,  that  heard  not, 

Over  the  small  eyes,  that  saw  not, 

Over  the  long  n  jse  and  nostrils, 
The  black  muffle  of  tlie  nostrils, 

Out  of  which  the  heavy  breathing 

Warmed  the  hands  of  Mudjekeewis. 

Then  he  swung  aloft  his  war-club, 

Shouted  loud  and  long  his  war-cry. 

Smote  the  mighty  Mishe-Mokwa 

In  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 

I'light  between  the  eyes  he  smote  him. 
With  the  lieavy  blow  bewildered, 

Rose  the  Great  l^ear  of  the  mountains; 

]'.ut  his  knees  beneath  him  trembled, 

And  he  \\himijered  like  a  woman. 

As  he  reeled  and  staggered  forward, 

As  he  sat  upon  his  haunches; 

And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis, 

Standing  fearlessly  before  him, 

'J'aunted  him  in  loud  derision, 

S]iake  disdainfully  in  this  wise: — 

*'  Hark  you,  Bear  !  you  are  a  coward. '^ 

And  no  Brave,  as  you  pretended  ; 

i;i-,e  you  would  not  cry  and  whimper 

Like  a  miserable  woman  ! 

Bear !  you  know  our  tribes  are  hostile, 

Fong  have  been  at  war  together; 

Now  you  find  that  we  are  strongest, 

Vou  go  sneaking  in  the  forest. 
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Vou  go  hiding  in  tlie  mountains! 
Had  you  conquered  me  in  liattle, 
Not  a  groan  would  I  liave  uttered  ; 
But  you,  Bear,  sit  here  and  whimper, 
And  disgrace  your  tribe  by  crying, 
I -ike  a  wretched  Shaugodaya, 
Like  a  cowardly  old  woman  !" 
Then  again  he  raised  lii.s  war-club, 
Smote  again  the  Mishc-Mokwa 
In  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 
Broke  his  skull,  as  ice  is  broken 
When  one  goes  to  fish  in  Winter. 
Thus  was  slain  the  Mishe-Mokwa, 
He  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains, 
He  the  terror  of  the  nations, 

"  Honour  be  to  Mudjckecwis  .'" 
With  a  shout  exclaimed  liie  people, 
"  Honour  be  to  Mudjckeewis  !  " 
Henceforth  he  shall  be  the  West-Wind, 
And  hereafter  and  for  ever 
Shall  he  hold  supreme  dominion 
Over  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Call  him  no  more  Mudjekeewis, 
Call  him  Kabeyun,  the  West-VVind. 

Thus  was  Mudjekeewis  chosen 
Father  of  the  Winds  of  Heaven. 
For  himself  he  kept  the  West-Wind, 
Gave  the  others  to  his  children ; 
Unto  Wabun  gave  the  East-Wind, 
Gave  the  South  to  Shawondasee, 
And  the  North-Wind,  wild  and  cruel. 
To  the  fierce  Kabibonokka. 

^'oung  and  beautiful  was  Wabmi ; 
He  it  was  who  brought  the  morning, 
He  it  was  whose  silver  arrows 
Chased  the  dark  o'er  hill  and  valley; 
He  it  was  whose  cheeks  \\erc  painted 
With  the  brightest  streaks  of  crimson, 
And  whose  voice  awoke  the  village. 
Called  the  deer,  and  called  the  hunter. 

Lonely  in  the  sky  was  Wabun  ; 
Though  the  birds  sang  gaily  to  him. 
Though  the  wild-Howers  of  the  meadow 
Filled  the  air  with  odours  for  him. 
Though  the  forests  and  the  rivers 
Sang  and  shouted  at  his  coming. 
Still  his  heart  was  sail  within  him. 
For  he  was  alone  in  heaven. 

But  one  morning,  gazing  earthward, 
While  the  village  still  was  sleeping, 
And  the  fog  lay  on  the  river. 
Like  a  ghosf,  that  goes  at  sunrise, 
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.He  beheld  a  maiden  walking      ^ 

All  alone  upon  a  meadow,  •   • 

Gathering  water-flags  and  rushes 

By  a  river  in  the  meadow. 

Every  morning,  gazing  eartluvard. 
Still  the  first  thing  he  beheld  there  ' 
Was  her  blue  eyes  looking  at  him, 
Two  blue  lakes  among  the  rushes. 
And  ne  loved  the  lonely  maiden, 
Who  thus  waited  for  his  coming ; 
For  they  both  were  solitary. 
She  on  earth  and  he  in  heaven. 

And  he  wooed  her  with  caresses, 
Wooed  her  with  his  smile  of  sunshine. 
With  his  flattering  words  he  wooed  her. 
With  his  sighing  and  his  singing, 
Gentlest  whispers  in  the  branches, 
Softest  music,  sweetest  odours. 
Till  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom, 
Folded  in  his  robes  of  crimson. 
Till  into  a  star  he  changed  her. 
Trembling  still  upon  his  bosom  ; 
And  for  ever  in  the  heavens 
They  are  seen  together  walking, 
Wabun  and  the  Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun  and  the  Star  of  Morning. 

But  the  fierce  Kabibonokka 
Had  his  dwelling  among  icebergs. 
In  the  everlasting  snow-drifts. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
In  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit. 
He  it  was  whose  hand  in  Autumn 
Painted  all  the  trees  with  scarlet, 
Stained  the  leaves  with  red  and  yellow  •; 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  snow-flakes, 
Sifting,  hissing  through  the  forest. 
Froze  the  ponds,  the  lakes,  the  rive:.-;,    - 
Drove  the  loon  and  sea-gull  southward, 
Drove  the  cormorant  and  heron 
To  their  nests  of  sedge  and  sea-tang 
In  the  realms  of  Shawondasce. 

Once  the  fierce  Kabil)onokka 
Issued  from  his  lodge  of  snow-drifts, 
From  his  home  among  the  icebergs, 
And  his  hair,  with  snow  besprinkled, 
Streamed  behind  him  like  a  river, 
Like  a  black  and  wintry  river, 
As  he  howled  and  hurried  southward. 
Over  frozen  lakes  and  moorlands. 

There  among  the  reeds  and  rushes 
Found  he  Shinbegis,  the  diver, 
Tr'-^ilin^  strings  of  fish  behind  him,  jj 
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O'er  tlic  fi-ozc;i  fciis  and  moorlands, 
Lingeiin<;  still  among  the  moorlands, 
Though  his  tribe  had  long  departed 
To  the  land  of  Shawondasee. 

Cried  the  fierce  Kabibonokka, 
"Who  is  this  that  dares  to  brave  ine? 
Dares  to  stay  in  my  dominions, 
AVhen  the  Wa^va  has  departed, 
When  the  wild-goose  has  gone  southward, 
,     And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Long  ago  departed  southward? 
1  will  go  into  Ills  wigwam, 
I  will  put  his  smouldering  fire  out !" 

And  at  night  Kabibonokka 
To  the  lodge  came  wild  and  wailing. 
Heaped  the  snow  in  drifts  about  it, 
Shouted  down  into  the  smoke-flue. 
Shook  the  lodge-poles  in  his  fury. 
Flapped  the  curtain  of  the  doorway. 
Shingebis,  the  diver,  feared  not, 
Shingebis,  the  diver,  cared  not ; 
Four  great  logs  had  he  for  firewood, 
One  for  each  moon  of  the  winter, 
And  for  food  the  fishes  served  him. 
By  his  blazing  fire  he  sat  there. 
Warm  and  meny,  eating,  laughing, 
Singing,  "O  Kabibonokka, 
You  are  but  my  fellow-mortal !" 

Then  Kabibonokka  entered, 
And  though  Shingebis,  the  diver,      • 
Felt  his  presence  by  the  coldness, 
Felt  his  icy  breath  upon  him. 
Still  he  did  not  cease  his  singing,    • 
Still  he  did  not  leave  his  laughing. 
Only  turned  the  log  a  little, 
Only  made  the  fire  burn  brighter, 
Made  the  sparks  fly  up  the  smokc-fiue. 

From  Kabibonokka's  forehead. 
From  his  snow-besprinkled  tresses. 
Drops  of  sweat  fell  fast  and  heavy, 
Making  dints  upon  the  ashes, 
As  along  the  eaves  of  lodges, 
As  from  drooping  boughs  of  hemlock. 
Drips  the  melting  snow  in  Spring-tin\e 
jvlaking  hollows  in  the  snow-drifts. 

Till  at  last  he  rose  defeated. 
Could  not  bear  the  heat  and  laughter, 
Coulil  not  bear  the  merry  singing, 
TUit  nished  lieadlong  through  the  doorway^ 
StainiJed  upon  the  crusted  snow-drifts, 
;taiii])e<l  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
iladc  the  snow  upo'^  them  harder, 
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Made  the  ice  upon  them  thicker* 
Challenged  Shingebis,  the  diver, 
To  come  forth  and  wrestle  with  him, 
To  come  fortli  and  wrestle  naked 
On  the  frozen  fens  and  moorlands. 
Forth  went  Shingebis,  the  diver, 
Wrestled  all  night  with  the  North-Wind. 
Wrestled  naked  on  the  moorlands 
With  the  fierce  Kabihonokka, 
Till  his  panting  breath  grew  fainter. 
Till  his  frozen  grasp  grew  feebler. 
Till  he  reeled  and  staggered  backward. 
And  retreated,  baffled,  beaten, 
To  the  kingdom  of  W' abasso. 
To  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit, 
Hearing  still  the  gusty  laughter, 
Hearing  Shingebis,  the  diver. 
Singing,   "  C)  Kabibonokka, 
You  are  but  my  fellow-mortal  !" 

Shawondasee,  fat  and  lazy, 
Had  his  dwelling  far  to  southward. 
In  the  drowsy,  dreamy  sunshine, 
In  the  never-ending  Summer. 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  wood-birds, 
Sent  the  Opechee,  the  robin. 
Sent  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
Sent  the  Shawshaw,  sent  the  swallow, 
Sent  the  wild-goose,  Wawa,  northward, 
Sent  the  melons  and  tobacco. 
And  the  grapes  in  purple  clusters. 

From  his  pipe  the  smoke  ascending 
Filled  the  sky  with  haze  and  vapour> 
Filled  the  air  with  dreamy  softness, 
Ciave  a  twinkle  to  the  water. 
Touched  the  rugged  hills  with  smoothness. 
Brought  the  tender  Indian  Summer, 
In  the  Moon  when  nights  are  brigli/  est, 
In  the  dreary  Moon  of  Snow-shoes. 

T.istless,  careless  Shawondasee  ! 
In  his  life  he  had  one  shadow, 
In  his  heart  one  sorrow  had  he. 
Once,  as  he  was  gazing  northward, 
Far  away  upon  a  prairie 
He  beheld  a  maiden  standing, 
Saw  a  tail  and  slender  maiden 
All  alone  upon  a  prairie  ; 
Brightest  green  were  all  her  garmeni  g 
And  her  hair  was  like  the  sunshine.     ' 

Day  by  day  he  gazed  upon  her. 
Day  by  day  he  sighed  with  passijn, 
Day  by  day  his  heart  wdthin  him 
'''•ew  more  hot  with  love  and  loiigirnr 
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For  the  maid  wilh  yellow  tresses. 
But  ire  was  too  fat  and  lazy 
To  bestir  himself  and  woo  her  ; 
Yes,  too  indolent  and  easy 
To  pursue  her  and  persuade  her. 
So  he  only  gazed  upc:in  her, 
Only  sat  and  sighed  with  passion 
For  the  maiden  of  the  prairie. 

Till  one  morning,  looking  northward, 
Tie  beheld  her  yellow  tresses 
Ciianged  and  covered  o'er  with  whiteness, 
C  Dvered  as  witli  whitest  snow-flakes. 
"Ah  !  my  brother  from  the  North-land, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Waljasso, 
From  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit  ! 
You  have  stolen  the  maiden  from  me, 
You  have  laid  your  hand  upon  her, 
You  have  wooed  and  won  my  maiden, 
With  your  stories  of  the  North-land  !  " 

Thus  the  wretched  Sha^vondasee 
Breathed  into  the  air  his  sorrow  ; 
And  the  South- Wind  o'er  the  prairie 
Wandered  warm  with  sighs  of  passion, 
AVith  the  sighs  of  Shawondasee, 
Till  the  air  seemed  full  of  snow-flakes, 
I'uU  of  thistle-down  the  prair-e, 
And  the  maid  with  hair  iike  sunshine 
Vanished  from  his  sight  for  ever  ; 
Never  more  did  Shawondasee 
See  the  maid  with  yellow  tresses  ! 

Poor,  deluded  Shawondasee  ! 
'Twas  no  woman  that  you  gazed  at, 
'Twas  no  maiden  that  you  sighed  for, 
'Twas  the  prairie  dandelion 
That  through  all  the  dreary  Summer 
You  had  gazed  at  with  such  longing, 
You  had  sighed  for  with  such  passion, 
And  had  puffed  away  for  ever, 
lilown  into  the  air  with  sighing. 
Ah  !  deluded  Shawiindasee  ! 

Thus  the  Four  Winds  were  divided  ; 
Thus  the  sons  of  Mudjekeewis 
Had  their  stations  in  the  heavens, 
At  the  corners  of  the  heavens  ; 
P'or  himself  the  West-Wind  only 
Kept  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis. 


jii. — Hiawatha's  cniLDHoon. 
Downward  through  the  evening  twilight 

In  the  days  that  are  forgotten. 
In  the  unremembered  apes, 
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From  the  full  niooii  fell  Nokdiiiis, 
Fell  the  beautiful  Nokoniis, 
She  a  wife,  but  not  a  mothei'. 

She  was  sporting  with  her  wouicii, 
Swinging  in  a  swing  of  grape-vines, 
When  iier  rival,  the  rejected, 
Full  of  jealousy  and  hatreti. 
Cut  the  leafy  swing  asunder, 
Cut  in  twain  the  twisted  grape-vines, 
And  Nokomis  fell  affrighted 
Downward  through  the  evening  twilight. 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
On  the  prairie  full  of  blossoms. 
"  See!  a  star  falls  !"  said  the  people  ; 
"  From  the  sky  a  star  is  falling  !  " 

There  among  the  ferns  and  mosses, 
There  among  the  prairie  lilies, 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow. 
In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight, 
I'au"  JSIokomis  bore  a  daughter. 
And  she  called  her  name  Wenonah, 
As  the  hrsl-born  of  her  daughter.->. 
And  the  daughter  of  Nokomis 
Grew  up  like  the  praiiie  lilies. 
Grew  a  tall  and  slender  maiden, 
With  the  beauty  of  the  moonliglit. 
With  the  beauty  of  the  starlight. 

And  Nokomis  warned  her  often, 
Saying  oft,  and  oft  repenting, 
"O,  beware  of  Mudjekeewis, 
Of  the  West- Wind,  Mudjekeewis; 
Listen  not  to  what  he  tells  you  ; 
Lie  not  down  upon  the  meadow. 
Stoop  not  down  among  the  lilies. 
Lest  the  West- Wind  come  and  harm  yt-u  !  ' 

But  she  heeded  not  the  warning, 
Heeded  not  those  words  of  wisdom. 
And  the  West-Wind  came  at  evening, 
Walking  lightly  o'er  the  prairie, 
Whispering  to  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Bending  low  the  flowers  and  grasses, 
I'buiid  the  beautiful  Wenouali, 
Lying  there  among  the  lilie-. 
Wooed  her  \\ith  his  words  of  sweetncb;., 
Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses. 
Till  she  bore  a  son  in  sorrow, 
Bore  a  son  of  love  and  sorrow. 

Thus  was  born  my  Hiawatha, 
Thus  was  born  the  child  of  wonder _; 
But  the  daughter  of  Nokomi-i' 
Hiawatha's  gentle  mother, 
In  her  anguish  died  deserted 
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liy  ihe  West-Wind,  false  and  faithless, 
By  the  heartless  Mudjekeewis. 

For  her  daughter  lonji:  and  loudly 
Wailed  and  wept  the  sad  Nokoniis; 
"  O  that  I  were  dead  !"  she  nnunuued, 
"  O  that  I  were  dead,  as  thou  art ! 
Mo  more  work,  and  no  more  weeping, 
Wahonomin  !   Wahonomin  !" 

Ey  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 
]3ark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 
Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-liee/, 
Rose  the  hrs  with  cones  upon  them  ; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water, 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 
Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water. 

There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle. 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews ; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 
"  Hush  !  the  Naked  Bear  will  get  ihec  \    ' 
Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 
"  Ewa-yea  !  my  little  owlet ! 
Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam  ? 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam  ? 
Ewa-yea  !  my  little  owlet !" 

Many  things  Nokomis  taught  liini 
Of  the  stars  that  shine  in  heaven  ; 
Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses; 
.Sliowed  the  Death-Dance  of  the  spirits. 
Warriors  with  their  plumes  and  war-club > 
Flaring  far  away  to  northward 
In  the  frosty  nights  of  Winter  ; 
Showed  the  broad,  white  road  in  heaven, 
Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows, 
Running  straight  across  the  heavens. 
Crowded  wit!,  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 

At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Fliawatha, 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-tiees. 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water. 
Sounds  of  music,  words  of  w  onder ; 
"  Minne-M-awa  ! "  ^aid  the  pine-lrcc>, 
"  Mudway-aushka!"  said  the  water. 
Saw  the  hre-l^y.  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flittmg  through  the  dusk  of  evenmg, 
Vuh  the  iwmkle  of  its  candle  - 
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Liglitlng  up  the  brakes  and  bushes; 
And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 
Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him; 
"  Wah-wah-tayi^ee,  little  fiie-fly, 
Litlie,  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature, 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle, 
Ere  upjjn  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids  !" 

Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  w  ater 
Rippling,  rounding  from  the  water. 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it. 
Whispered,    "What  is  that,  Kokoniis  ?' 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answeicd  : 
"  Once  a  warrior,  very  angry. 
Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midniglit ; 
Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  hei ; 
'Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven, 
In  the  eastern  sky  the  rainbow, 
Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered  : 
'•  'Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there  > 
All  the  w'ild  flowers  of  the  forest, 
All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie^ 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perisi^. 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us." 

W^hen  he  heard  the  owls  at  midniglit. 
Hooting,  laughing  in  tiie  forest, 
''What  is  that?"  he  cried,  in  terror; 
"What  is  that?"  he  said,  "Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered  : 
*'  That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet. 
Talking  in  their  native  language. 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets. 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  "  Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language. 
Learned  their  names  ahd  all  their  secrets, 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges. 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid. 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

Then  Tagoo,  the  great  boaster^ 
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fie  the  marvellous  '.tory-leller, 

He  the  traveller  ami  the  talker,  i    ■■ 

lie  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 

Made  a  bow  for  Hiawatha; 

From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it, 

From  an  oak-bough  made  the  arrows, 

Tipped  with  flint,  and  winged  with  feathers 

And  the  cord  he  made  of  deer-skin. 

Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha  : 
"Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest, 
AVhere  the  red  deer  herd  together. 
Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck. 
Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers  ! " 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Iliawalha 
Proudly,  with  his  iimv  and  arrows; 
And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o'er  him, 
*'  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha  !  " 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  robin, 
Sang  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha  !" 

Up  the  oak-tree,  close  beside  him, 
Sprang  llie  squirrel,  Adjulaumo, 
lu  and  oul  among  the  branches, 
Coughed  and  chattered  from  the  oak-tree. 
Laughed,  and  said  between  his  laughing, 
"  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha  ! " 

And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside,  and  at  a  distance 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunche'^. 
Half  in  fear  and  half  in  frolic, 
Saying  to  the  little  hunter, 
"Eo  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha  !" 

But  he  heeded  not,  nor  heard  them, 
For  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  dcci ; 
Oil  their  tracks  his  eyes  were  fastened, 
Leading  downward  to  the  river, 
To  the  ford  across  the  river. 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walked  he. 

Hidden  in  the  alder-bushe'^, 
There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came, 
Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 
Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket. 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward, 
And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathw?.}:. 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadov/. 
And  his  heart  within  him  fluttered. 
Trembled  like  the  leaves  above  him, 
Like  the  birch-leaf  palpitated, 
As  the  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 

Then,  upon  one  knee  uprising, 
■  '  '  Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow  i 
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Scarce  a  twig  moved,  with  his  motion, 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled, 
But  the  wary  roebuck  started, 
Stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together, 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted, 
Leaped  as  if  to  n^eet  the  arrow; 
Ah  !  the  singing,  fatal  arrow. 
Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him ! 

Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  forest, 
By  the  ford  across  the  river ; 
Beat  his  timid  heart  no  longer, 
But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted, 
As  lie  bore  the  red  deer  homeward, 
And  lagoo  and  Nokomis 
Hailed  his  coming  with  applauses. 

From  the  red  deer's  hide  Nokoiuis 
Made  a  cloak  for  Hiawatha, 
From  the  reed  deer's  flesh  Nokomis 
Made  a  banquet  in  his  honour. 
All  the  village  came  and  feasted, 
All  the  guests  praised  Hiawatha, 
Called  him  Strong-Heart,  Soan-ge-taha! 
Called  him  Luon-Heart,  Ahxhn-go-taysec! 


IV. — HIAWATHA  AND   MUDJEKEEWIS. 
Out  of  childhood  into  manhood 
Now  had  grown  my  Hiawatha, 
Skilled  in  all  the  craft  of  hunters. 
Learned  in  all  the  loi-e  of  old  men. 
In  all  youthful  sports  and  pastimes. 
In  all  manly  arts  and  labours. 

Swift  of  foot  was  Hiawatha ; 
He  could  shoot  an  arrow  from  him, 
And  run  forward  with  such  fleetness. 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him  ! 
Strong  of  arm  was  Hiawatha ; 
He  could  shoot  ten  arrows  upward, 
Shoot  them  with  such  strength  and  swiftness, 
That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bow-string 
Ere  the  first  to  earth  had  fallen  I 

He  had  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Mag'c  mittens  made  of  deer-skin  ; 
When  upon  his  handb  he  wore  them. 
He  could  smite  the  rocks  asunder, 
He  could  grind  them  into  powder. 
He  had  moccasons  enchanted. 
Magic  moccasons  of  deer  skin  ; 
When  he  bound  them  round  his  ankles, 
When  upon  his  feet  he  tied  them, 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured! 
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Much  he  questioned  old  Nokoniis 
Of  his  father  Mudjekeewis ; 
Learned  from  her  the  fatal  secret 
Of  the  beauty  of  his  mother, 
Of  the  falsehood  of  his  father ; 
And  his  heart  was  hot  within  him, 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  saicl  to  old  Nokomis, 
"  I  will  go  to  Mudjekeewis, 
See  how  fares  it  with  my  father. 
At  the  doorways  of  the  West-Winu, 
At  the  portals  of  the  Sunset !" 

From  his  lodge  went  Iliawalli;i, 
Dressed  for  travel,  armed  for  luniluiL; ; 
Dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  leggings. 
Richly  wrought  with  quills  and  wampum  ; 
On  his  head  his  eagle-feathers, 
Round  his  waist  his  belt  of  wampum, 
Li  his  hand  his  bow  of  ash-wood. 
Strung  with  sinews  of  the  reindeer  ; 
In  his  quiver  oaken  arrows. 
Tipped  with  jasper,  winged  with  feathers; 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
^yith  his  moccasons  enchanted. 

Warning  said  the  old  Nokomis, 
"Go  not  forth,  O  Hiawatha! 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind, 
To  the  realms  of  Mudjekeewis, 
Lest  he  harm  you  witli  his  magic. 
Lest  he  kill  you  with  liis  cunning  I" 

But  the  fearless  Hiawatha 
Heeded  not  her  woman's  warning  ; 
Forth  he  strode  into  the  forest, 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured  ; 
Lurid  seemed  the  sky  above  him. 
Lurid  seemed  the  earth  beneath  him. 
Hot  and  close  the  air  around  him. 
Filled  with  smoke  and  fiery  vapours. 
As  of  burning  woods  and  prairies. 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

So  he  journeyed  westward,  westward. 
Left  the  fleetest  deer  behind  him, 
Left  llie  antelope  and  bison  ; 
Crossed  the  rusliing  Esconawbaw, 
Crossed  the  migiity  Mississippi, 
Passed  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
Passed  the  land  of  Crows  and  Foxes, 
Passed  the  dwellings  of  the  Blackfect, 
Cajne  unto  the  flocky  Mountains, 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Wind, 
Where  upon  the  gu^ty  sunnniLs 
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Sat  the  ancient  Mudjekeewis, 
Ruler  of  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Filled  with  awe  was  Hiawatha 
At  the  aspect  of  his  father. 
On  the  air  aboiu  him  wildly 
Tossed  and  streamed  his  cloudy  tresses. 
Gleamed  like  drifting  snow  his  tresses, 
Glared  like  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
Like  the  star  with  fiery  tresses. 

Filled  with  joy  was  Mudjekeewis 
When  he  looked  on  Hiawatha 
Saw  his  youth  rise  up  before  hinij 
In  the  face  of  Hiawatha, 
Saw  the  beauty  of  Wenonah 
From  the  grave  rise  up  before  him. 

"Welcome!"  said  he,    "Hiawnilia, 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Wind! 
Long  have  I  been  waiting  for  you  ! 
Youtii  is  lovely,  age  is  lonely, 
Youth  is  fiery,  age  is  frosty; 
You  bring  back  the  days  departed. 
\'ou  bring  back  my  youth  of  passion, 
And  the  beautiful  Wenonah  ! " 

Many  days  they  talked  together. 
Questioned,  listened,  waited,  answered  ; 
Much  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis 
Boasted  of  his  ancient  prowess, 
Of  his  perilous  adventures, 
His  inclomitable  courage. 
His  invulnerable  body. 

Patiently  sat  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  father's  boasting; 
With  a  smile  he  sat  and  listened. 
Uttered  neither  threat  nor  menace, 
Neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  him, 
But  his  heart  was  hot  within  him, 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  said,  "O  Mudjekeewis, 
Is  there  nothing  that  can  harm  you? 
Nothing  that  you  are  afraid  of?" 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis, 
Grand  and  gracious  in  his  boasting, 
Answered,  saying,  "There  is  nothing, 
Nothing  but  the  black  rock  yonder. 
Nothing  but  the  fatal  Wawbeek." 

And  he  looked  at  Hiawatha 
With  a  wise  look  and  benignant. 
With  a  countenance  paternal. 
Looked  with  pride  upon  the  beauty 
Of  his  tall  and  graceful  figure, 
Saying,  "  O  my  Hiawatha  ! 
Is  there  anything  can  harm  you^ 
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Auytliing  yuu  are  afraul  i.f?" 

But  the  wary  Hiawatha 
Paused  awhile,  as  if  uncertain, 
Held  his  peacr,  as  if  resolving', 
And  then  answ  ered,    "  There  is  nothing, 
Nothing  hut  the  bulrush  yonder, 
Nothing  but  the  great  Apukwa  !  ' 

And  as  Mudjekeewis,  rising. 
Stretched  his  hand  to  pluck  the  bunu-h, 
Hiawatha  cried  in  terror, 
Cried  in  well-dissembled  terror, 
"  Kago  !  kago  !  do  not  touch  it ! " 
"  Ah,  kaween!"  said  Mudjekeewis, 
"  No,  indeed,  I  will  not  touch  it !" 

Then  they  talked  of  other  matters; 
First  of  Hiawatha's  Ijrothers, 
First  of  Wabun,  of  the  East- Wind, 
Of  the  South-Wind,  Shawondasee, 
Of  the  North,  Kabibonokka  ; 
Then  of  Hiawatha's  mother, 
Of  the  "aeautiful  Wenonah, 
Of  her  birth,  upon  the  meadow, 
Of  her  death,  as  okl  Nokomis 
Had  remembered  and  related. 

And  he  cried,  "  O  Mudjekeewis, 
It  was  you  who  killed  Wenonah, 
Took  her  young  life  and  her  beauty. 
Broke  the  Lily  of  the  Prairie, 
Trampled  it  beneath  your  footsteps; 
Vou  confess  it !  you  confess  it !" 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis 
Tossed  his  gray  hairs  to  the  VVesl-Wm  1, 
Bowed  his  hoary  head  in  anguish, 
With  a  silent  nod  assented. 

Then  up  started  Hiawatha, 
And  with  threatening  look  and  gesture 
Laid  his  hand  upon  the  black  rock. 
On  the  fatal  Wawbeek  laid  it. 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Kent  tiie  jutting  crag  asunder. 
Smote  and  crushed  it  into  fragmeuli;, 
Hurled  them  madly  at  his  fatiiei. 
The  remor>eful  Mudjekeewi.^, 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  hun, 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  wa>. 

But  the  riiler  of  the  West -Wind 
Blew  the  fragments  backward  from  Iimi, 
With  the  breathing  of  his  nostrils, 
"With  the  tempest  of  his  anger. 
Blew  them  back  at  his  assailant ; 
Seized  the  bulrush,  the  Apukwa, 
Dragged  it  with  its  roots  and  fibres 
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From  the  margin  of  the  meadow, 
From  its  ooze,  the  giant  bulrush ; 
Long  and  loud  laughed  Hiawatha  I 

Then  began  the  deadly  conflict, 
Hand  to  hand  among  the  mountains  ; 
From  his  eyrie  screamed  the  eagle  ; 
The  Keneu,  the  great  War-Eagle; 
Sat  upon  the  crags  around  them, 
Wheeling  flapped  his  wings  above  them 

Like  a  tall  tree  in  the  tempest 
Bent  and  lashed  the  giant  bulrush; 
And  in  masses  huge  and  heavy 
Crashing  fell  the  fatal  Wavvbeek  ; 
Till  the  earth  shook  with  the  tumult 
And  confusion  of  the  battle. 
And  the  air  was  full  of  shoutings, 
And  the  thunder  of  the  mountains. 
Starting,  answered,  "Baim-wawa!" 

Back  retreated  Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing  westward  o'er  the  mountains, 
Stumbling  westward  down  the  mountains, 
Three  whole  days  retreated  fighting, 
Still  pursued  by  Hiawatha 
To  the  doorways  of  the  West-Wind, 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border, 
Where  into  the  empty  spaces 
Sinks  the  sun,  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  niglrtfall. 
In  the  melancholy  marshes. 

"Hold!"  at  length  cried  Mudjekeewis, 
"  Hold,  my  son,  my  Hiawatha  ! 
'Tis  impossible  to  kill  me. 
For  you  cannot  kill  the  immortal. 
I  have  put  you  to  this  trial. 
But  to  know  and  prove  your  courage ; 
Now  receive  the  prize  of  valour  ! 

"  Go  back  to  your  home  and  people, 
Live  among  them,  toil  among  them, 
Cleanse  the  earth  from  all  that  harms  it, 
Clear  the  fishing-grounds  and  rivers, 
Slay  all  monsters  and  magicians, 
All  the  giants,  the  Wendigoes, 
All  the  serpents,  the  Kenabeeks, 
As  I  slew  the  Mishc-Mokwa, 
Slew  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains. 

"  And  at  last  when  Death  draws  near  you, 
When  the  awful  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  you  in  the  darkness, 
I  will  share  my  kingdom  with  you, 
Ruler  shall  you  be  thenceforward 
Of  the  North- West  Wind,  Keewaydin, 
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Of  llic  liomc-wiiul,  the  Keewaydin.'' 
Thus  was  foutrht  that  famous  battle 

o 

In  the  dreadful  days  of  Shah-shah, 
In  the  days  long  since  departed, 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Wind. 
Still  the  hunter  sees  its  traces 
Scattered  far  o'er  hill  and  valley; 
Sees  the  giant  bulrush  growing 
By  the  ponds  and  water-courses, 
Sees  the  masses  of  the  Wawbeek 
Lying  still  in  every  valley. 

Homeward  now  went  Hiawatha  ; 
Pleasant  was  the  landscape  round  him, 
J'leasant  was  the  air  above  him, 
For  the  bitterness  of  anger 
Had  departed  wholly  from  liim. 
From  his  brain  the  thought  of  vengec;:ice, 
From  his  lieart  the  burning  fever. 

Only  once  his  pace  he  slackened, 
Only  once  he  paused  or  halted, 
Paused  to  purchase  heads  of  arrows 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha* 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak-tree^ 
Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley. 

There  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Made  his  arrow-heads  of  sandstone, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper. 
Smoothed  and  sharpened  at  the  edges. 
Hard  and  polished,  keen  and  costly. 

With  liim  dwelt  his  dark-eyed  daugliler. 
Wayward  as  the  Minnehaha, 
With  her  moods  of  shade  and  sunshine, 
Eyes  that  smiled  and  frowned  alteinsite:. 
Feet  as  rapid  as  the  river, 
Tresses  flowing  like  the  water. 
And  as  musical  a  laughter  ; 
And  he  named  her  from  the  river. 
From  the  water-fall  he  named  her, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water. 

Was  it  then  for  heads  of  arrows, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper, 
That  my  Hiawatha  halted 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  ? 

*  "The  scenery  about  Fort  Snelling  is  rich  in  beauty.  The  F:>lh  of  S; 
Anthony  are  familiar  to  travellers,  and  to  readers  of  Indian  sketches.  Between 
ihe  fort  and  these  falls  are  the  '  Little  Falls,'  forty  feet  in  height,  on  a  stream 
I  hat  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  call  them  Mine-hah-hah,  or 
laughing  waters.'"— Mrs  Eastman's  Dacotah,  or  Legends  of  the  Sii'iix, 
Introd..  p  i>.  -   - 
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Was  it  not  to  see  the  maiden, 
See  the  face  of  Laughing  Water 
Peeping  from  beliind  the  curtain, 
Hear  the  rustling  of  her  garments 
From  behind  the  waving  curtain, 
As  one  sees  the  Minnehaha 
Gleaming,  glancing  through  the  branches, 
As  one  hears  the  Laughing  Water 
From  behind  its  screen  of  branches  ? 

Who  shall  say  what  thoughts  and  vision? 
Fill  the  fiery  l:>rains  of  young  men  ? 
Who  shall  say  what  dreams  of  beauty 
Filled  the  heart  of  Hiawatha? 
All  he  told  to  old  Nokomis, 
When  he  reached  the  lodge  at  sunset, 
Was  the  meeting  with  his  father, 
Was  his  fight  with  Mudjekeewis; 
Not  a  word  he  said  of  arrows. 
Not  a  word  of  Laughing  Water ! 


^^— Hiawatha's  fasting. 

You  shall  hear  how  Hiawatha 
Prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest, 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing. 
Not  foi  triumphs  in  the  battle. 
And  renown  among  the  warriors, 
]iut  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

First  he  built  a  lodge  for  fasting, 
Built  a  wigwam  in  the  forest, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
In  the  blithe  and  pleasant  Spring-time, 
In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  he  built  it. 
And  with  dreams  and  visions  many. 
Seven  whole  days  and  nights  he  fasted. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  fasting 
Through  the  leafy  woods  he  wandeied  ; 
Saw  the  deer  start  from  the  thicket, 
Saw  the  rabbit  in  his  burrow. 
Heard  the  pheasant,  Bena,  drumming. 
Heard  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Rattling  in  his  hoard  of  acorns, 
Saw  the  pigeon,  the  Omeme, 
Building  nests  among  the  i:)ine-trc(:«. 
And  in  flocks  the  wild-goose,  Wawa, 
Flying  to  the  fenlands  northward. 
Whirring,  wailing  far  above  hiin. 
"  Master  of  Life  !  "  he  cried,  desponding, 
"Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things?" 

On  the  next  day  of  his  fasting 
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By  tlie  river's  luin'.v'ie  wandered, 

Through  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 

Saw  the  wild-rice,  Mahnomonee, 

Saw  the  l)lue])erry,  Meenahga, 

And  the  .strawl)crry,  (Jdahniin, 

And  the  gooseberry,  Shahbomin, 

And  the  grape-vine,  the  Bemahgut, 

TraiHng  o'er  the  ehler-branches, 

Filling  all  the  air  with  fragrance  ! 

"  Master  of  I,ife  !"  he  cried,  desponding. 

"  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  tilings?" 

On  the  third  day  (jf  liis  fasting 
By  tlie  lake  he  sat  and  pondered, 
By  the  still,  transparent  water, 
Saw  the  sturgeon,  Nahma,  leaping, 
Scattering  drops  like  beads  of  waii.pum. 
Saw  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water. 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
And  the  herring,  Okahahwis, 
\nd  the  Shawgashee,  the  craw-fish  ! 
'  Master  of  Life  ! "  he  cried,  desponding, 
"  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things?' 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  fasting 
In  his  lodge  he  lay  exhausted  ; 
From  his  couch  of  leaves  and  branches 
Gazing  with  half-open  eyelids, 
Full  of  shadowy  dreams  and  visions, 
On  the  dizzy,  swinmiing  landscape. 
Oh  the  gleaming  of  the  water, 
On  the  splendour  of  the  sunset. 

And  he  saw  a  youth  approaching, 
Dressed  in  garments  green  and  yellow. 
Coming  through  the  purple  twilight, 
Through  the  splendour  of  the  sunset : 
Plumes  of  green  bent  o'er  his  forehead. 
And  his  hair  was  soft  and  golden. 

Standing  at  the  open  doorwav. 
Long  he  looked  at  Hiawatha, 
Looked  with  pity  and  compassion 
On  his  wasted  form  and  features, 
And,  in  accents  like  the  sighing 
Of  the  South-Wind  in  the  tree-tops, 
Said  he,  "  ()  my  Hiawatha! 
All  your  pr.ayers  are  heard  in  heaven. 
For  you  pray  not  like  the  others. 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumph  in  the  battle,' 
Nor  renown  among  the  warriors, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  uatious- 
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"  From  the  Master  of  Life  descending, 
I,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin, 
Come  to  warn  yon  and  instruct  you, 
How  by  struggle  and  l>y  labour 
You  shall  gain  M'hat  you  have  prayed  for. 
Rise  up  from  your  bed  of  branches, 
Rise,  O  youth,  and  wrestle  with  me  !" 

Faint  witli  famine,  Hiawatha 
Started  from  his  bed  of  brandies. 
From  the  twilight  of  his  wigwam 
Forth  into  the  flush  of  sunset 
Came,  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin  ; 
At  Iiis  touch  he  felt  new  courage 
Throbbing  in  his  brain  and  bosom, 
I\elt  new  life  and  hope  and  vigour. 
Run  through  every  nerve  and  fibre. 
So  they  wrestled  there  together- 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
And  the  more  they  strove  and  struggled, 
Stronger  still  grew  Hiawatha  ; 
Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them. 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fenlands, 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
Gave  a  scream  of  pain  and  famine. 

"'Tis  enough!"  then  said  Mondamin, 
Smiling  upon  Hiawatha, 
"  But  to-morrow,  "when  the  sun  sets, 
I  will  come  again  to  try  you." 
And  he  vanished,  and  was  seen  not; 
Whether  sinking  as  the  rain  sinks, 
"Whether  rising  as  the  mists  rise, 
Hiawatha  saw  not,  knew  not, 
Only  saw  that  he  had  vanished. 
Leaving  him  alone  and  fainting, 
With  the  misty  lake  below  him, 
And  the  reeling  stars  above  him. 

On  the  morrow  and  the  next  day, 
When  the  sun  through  heaven  descending, ; 
Like  a  red  and  burning  cinder 
From  the  hearth  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
Fell  into  the  western  waters, 
Came  Mondamin  for  the  trial. 
For  the  strife  with  Hiawatha  ; 
Came  as  silent  as  the  dew  come.5 
From  the  empty  air  appearing, 
Into  empty  air  returning. 
Taking  shape  when  earth  it  touches;, 
But  invisible  to  all  men 
In  its  coming  and  its  going. 

Thrice  they  wrestled  there  togcthci', 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
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Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them, 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fenlands, 
Uttered  her  loud  cry  of  famine, 
And  Mondamin  paused  to  listen. 

Tall  and  beautiful  he  stood  there, 
In  his  garments  green  and  yellow ; 
To  and  fro  his  plumes  above  him 
Waved  and  notlded  with  his  breathing, 
And  the  sweat  of  the  encounter 
Stood  like  drops  of  dew  upon  him. 

And  he  cried,  "O  Hiawatha! 
Eravely  have  you  wrestled  with  me, 
Thrice  have  wrestled  stoutly  with  me, 
And  the  Master  of  Life,  who  sees  us. 
He  will  give  to  you  the  triumph  !" 

Then  he  smiled,  and  said  :  "  To-morrow 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  conflict, 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  fasting. 
You  will  conc[uer  and  o'ercome  me ; 
^lakc  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in. 
Where  the  rain  may  fall  upon  me, 
Where  the  sun  may  come  and  warm  me : 
Strip  these  garments,  green  and  yellow, 
Strip  this  nodding  plumage  from  me, 
Lay  me  in  the  earth  and  make  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  aliove  me. 

"Let  no  hand  disturb  my  slunil)er. 
Let  no  \\eed  nor  worm  molest  me. 
Let  not  Kahgahgee,  the  raven. 
Come  to  haunt  me  and  molest  me, 
Only  come  yourself  to  watch  me. 
Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  quicken, 
Till  I  leap  into  the  sunshine." 

And  thus  saying,  he  departed ; 
Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha, 
But  he  heard  the  Wawonaissa, 
Heard  the  whippoorwill  complaining, 
Ferched  upon  his  lonely  wigwam  ; 
Heard  the  rushing  Sebowisha, 
Heard  the  rivulet  rippling  near  him, 
Talking  to  the  darksome  forest ; 
Heard  the  sighing  of  the  branches. 
As  they  lifted  an<l  subsided 
At  the  passing  of  the  night-wind. 
Heard  them,  as  one  hears  in  slumber 
I'ar-off  murmurs,  dreamy  whispers: 
Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha. 

On  the  morrow  came  Nokomis, 
On  the  seventh  day  of  his  fasting. 
Came  with  food  for  Hiawatha, 
Came  imploring  and  bewailing. 
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Lest  his  hunger  should  o'ercome  him, 
Lest  his  fasting  should  be  fatal. 

But  he  tasted  not  and  touched  not. 
Only  said  to  her,  "Nokomis, 
Wait  until  the  sun  is  setting, 
Till  the  darkness  falls  around  us, 
Till  the  heron,  the  .Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Crying  from  the  desolate  marshes, 
Tells  ns  that  the  day  is  ended." 

Homeward  weeping  went  Nokomis, 
Sorrowing  for  her  Hiawatha, 
Fearing  lest  his  strength  should  fail  him. 
Lest  his  fasting  should  be  fatal. 
He  meanwhile  sat  weary  waiting 
For  the  coming  of  Mondamin, 
Till  the  shadows,  pointing  eastward, 
Lengthened  over  field  and  forest, 
Till  the  sun  dropped  from  the  heaven. 
Floating  on  the  waters  westward. 
As  a  red  leaf  in  the  Autumn 
Falls  and  floats  upon  the  water, 
Falls  and  sinks  into  its  bosom. 

And  behold  !  the  young  Mondamin, 
With  his  soft  and  shining  tresses, 
With  his  garments  green  and  yellow, 
AVith  his  long  and  glossy  plumage, 
Stood  and  beckoned  at  the  doorway. 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walking, 
Pale  and  haggard,  but  undaunted. 
From  the  wigwam  Hiawatha 
Came  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin. 

Round  about  him  spun  the  landscape. 
Sky  and  forest  reeled  together, 
And  his  strong  heart  leaped  within  him, 
As  the  sturgeon  leaps  and  struggles 
In  a  net  to  break  its  meshes. 
Like  a  ring  of  fire  around  him 
Blazed  and  flared  the  red  horizon. 
And  a  hundred  suns  seemed  looking 
At  the  combat  of  the  wrestlers. 

Suddenly  upon  the  greensward 
All  alone  stood  Hiawatha, 
Panting  with  his  wild  exertion. 
Palpitating  with  the  struggle; 
And  before  him,  breathless,  lifeless, 
Lay  the  youth,  with  hair  dishevelled. 
Plumage  torn,  and  garments  tattered. 
Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  sunset. 

And  victorious  Hiawatha 
Made  the  grave  as  he  commanded, 
Stripped  the  garments  from  Mondamin, 
Stripped  his  tattered  plumage  from  him. 
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Laid  him  in  llic  enrtli,  niul  nunk  il 
Soft  and  loose  and  lii,du  aliove  liini ; 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuli-shnli-gah, 
From  the  melaneholy  moorlands, 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
Gave  a  cry  of  pain  and  anguish  ! 

Homeward  then  went  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis, 
And  the  seven  days  of  his  fasting 
Were  accomplished  and  completed. 
But  the  place  was  not  forgotten 
Where  he  wrestled  with  Mondamin  ; 
Nor  forgotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  lay  Mondamin, 
Sleeping  in  the  rain  and  sunshine, 
Where  his  scattered  plumes  and  garments 
Faded  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it ; 
Kept  the  dark  mould  soft  above  it, 
Kept  it  clean  from  weeds  and  insects, 
Drove  away,  with  scoffs  and  shoutings, 
Kahgahgee,  the  king  of  ravens. 

Till  al  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward, 
Then  another  and  another, 
Antl  before  the  Summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty, 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it, 
And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  "  It  is  Mondamin! 
Yes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondaniin!" 

Then  he  called  to  old  Nokomis 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster, 
Showed  them  where  the  maize  was  grownig, 
Told  them  of  his  wondrous  vision, 
Of  his  wrestling  and  his  triumph, 
Of  this  new  gift  to  the  nations, 
Which  should  be  their  food  for  ever. 
And  still  later,  when  the  Autumn 
Changed  the  long,  green  leaves  to  yellow, 
And  the  soft  and  juicy  kernels 
Grew  like  wampum  hard  and  yelk)w, 
Then  the  ripened  ears  he  gathered, 
Stripped  the  withered  husks  from  otf  ihcni, 
As  he  once  had  stripped  the  wrestler, 
Gave  the  first  Feast  of  ^b)ndanlnK 
And  made  known  unto  the  people 
This  new  uift  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
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VI. — HIAWATHAS    FRIENDS. 

"Two  good  friends  had  Hiawatha, 

Singled  out  from  all  the  others,. 

Bound  to  him  in  closest  union, 

And  to  whom  he  gave  the  right  hand 

Of  his  heart,  in  joy  and  sorrow  j 

Chibiabos,  the  musician. 

And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind. 

Straight  between  them  ran  the  pathway, 
Never  grew  the  grass  upon  it ; 
Singing-birds,  that  utter  falsehoods, 
Story-tellers,  mischief-makers,  ; 

Found  no  eager  ear  to  listen, 
Could  not  breed  ill-will  between  them, 
For  they  kept  each  other's  counsel, 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  together, 
Pondering  much,  and  much  contriving 
How  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 

Most  beloved  by  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  best  of  all  musicians. 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers. 
Beautiful  and  childlike  was  he. 
Brave  as  man  is,  soft  as  woman, 
Pliant  as  a  wand  of  willow. 
Stately  as  a  deer  with  antlers. 

When  he  sang,  the  village  listened ; 
All  the  warriors  gathered  round  him. 
All  the  women  came  to  hear  him  ; 
Now  he  stirred  their  souls  to  passion, 
Now  he  melted  them  to  pity. 

From  the  hollow  reeds  he  fashioned 
Flutes  so  musical  and  mellow, 
That  the  brook,  the  Sebowisha, 
Ceased  to  murmur  in  the  woodland, 
That  the  wood-birds  ceased  from  singing, 
And  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Ceased  his  chatter  in  the  oak-tree, 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Sat  upright  to  look  and  listen. 

Yes,  the  brook,  the  Sebowisha, 
Pausing,  said,  "O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  my  waves  to  flow  in  music, 
Softly  as  your  words  in  singing  ! " 

Yes,  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
Envious,  said,  "  O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  wild  and  wayward, 
Teacii  me  songs  as  full  of  frenzy  ! " 

Yes,  tlie  Opechee,  the  robin. 
Joyous  said,  "O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  sweet  and  tender. 
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Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  gladness  ! " 

And  the  whippoorwill,  Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing,  said,  "  O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  melancholy, 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  sadness  ! " 

All  the  many  sounds  of  nature 
BoiTOrt"ed  sweetness  from  his  singing, 
All  the  hearts  of  men  were  softened 
By  the  pathos  of  his  music ; 
For  he  sang  of  peace  and  freedom, 
Sang  of  beauty,  love,  and  longing; 
Sang  of  death,  and  life  undying 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
In  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
In  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

Very  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  Chibiabos. 
He  the  best  of  all  musicians, 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers; 
For  his  gentleness  he  loved  him. 
And  the  magic  of  his  singing. 

Dear,  too,  unto  Hiawatha 
Was  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
He  the  strongest  of  all  mortals. 
He  the  mightiest  among  many ; 
For  his  very  strength  he  loved  him. 
For  his  strength  allied  to  goodness. 

Idle  in  his  youth  was  Kwasind, 
Very  listless,  dull,  and  dreamy, 
Never  played  with  other  children, 
Never  fished  and  never  hunted, 
Not  like  other  children  was  he ; 
But  they  saw  that  much  he  fasted. 
Much  his  Manito  entreated. 
Much  besought  his  Guardian  Spirit. 

"  Lazy  Kwasind  !"  said  his  mother, 
"  In  my  work  you  never  help  me  ! 
In  the  Summer  you  are  roaming 
Idly  in  the  fields  and  forests ; 
In  the  Winter  you  are  cowering 
O'er  the  firebrands  in  the  wigwam  ! 
In  the  coldest  days  of  Winter 
I  must  break  the  ice  for  fishing ; 
With  my  nets  you  never  help  me  ! 
At  the  door  my  nets  are  hanging. 
Dripping,  freezing  with  the  water ; 
Go  and  wring  them,  Ycnadizze  ! 
Go  and  dry  them  in  the  sunshine!" 

Slowly,  from  the  ashes,  Kwasind 
Rose,  but  made  no  angry  answer ; 
From  the  lodge  went  forth  in  silence, 
Took  the  nets  that  hung  together, 
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Dripping,  freezing  at  the  doorway, 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  wrung  them. 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  broke  them, 
Could  not  wring  them  without  breaking, 
Such  the  strength  was  in  liis  fingers. 

"  Lazy  Kwasind  !"  said  his  fatlicr, 
"  In  the  hunt  you  never  help  me  ; 
Every  bow  you  touch  is  broken, 
Snapped  asunder  every  arrow  ; 
Vet  come  with  me  to  the  forest, 
Vou  shall  bring  the  hunting  homeward.'' 

Down  a  narrow  pass  they  wandered. 
Where  a  brooklet  led  them  onwavd 
Where  the  trail  of  deer  and  bison 
Marked  the  soft  mud  on  the  margin, 
Till  they  found  all  further  passage 
Shut  against  them,  barred  secu.ely 
By  the  trunks  of  trees  uprooted, 
Lying  lengthwise,  lying  crosswise. 
And  forbidding  further  passage. 

"  We  must  go  back,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  O'er  these  logs  we  cannot  clamber ; 
Not  a  woodchuck  could  get  through  them, 
Not  a  squirrel  clamber  o'er  them  !" 
And  straightway  his  pipe  he  lighted. 
And  sat  down  to  smoke  and  jionder. 
But  before  his  pipe  was  finislied, 
Lo !  the  path  was  cleared  before  him: 
All  the  trunks  had  Kwasind  lifted, 
To  the  right  hand,  to  the  left  hand, 
Shot  the  pine-trees  swift  as  arrows. 
Hurled  the  cedars  light  as  lances. 

"Lazy  Kwasind  !"  said  the  young  men. 
As  they  sported  in  the  meadow, 
"Why  stand  idly  looking  at  us. 
Leaning  on  the  rock  behind  you? 
Come  and  wrestle  with  the  others. 
Let  us  pitch  the  quoit  together!" 

Lazy  Kwasind  made  no  answer, 
To  their  challenge  made  no  answer. 
Only  rose,  and,  slowly  turning, 
Seized  tlie  huge  rock  in  his  fingers, 
Tore  it  from  its  deep  foundation. 
Poised  it  in  the  air  a  moment, 
Pitched  it  sheer  into  the  r'ver. 
Sheer  into  the  swift  Pauwating, 
Where  it  still  is  seen  in  Summer. 

Once  as  down  that  foaming  river, 
Down  the  rapids  of  Pauwating, 
Kwasind  sailed  with  his  companions. 
In  the  stream  he  saw  a  beaver. 
Saw  Ahmeek,  the  King  of  Beavers, 
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Struggling  with  the  rushing  currents, 
Rising,  sinking  in  the  water. 

Without  speaking,  without  pausing, 
Kwasind  leaped  into  the  river, 
Plunged  beneath  the  hubl)ling  surface, 
Tiirough  tile  whirlpools  chased  the  beaver, 
Followed  him  among  the  islands, 
Stayed  so  long  beneath  the  water, 
That  his  terrified  companions 
,    Cried,  "Alas!  good-bye  to  Kwasind! 
We  shall  never  more  see  Kwasind  ! " 
Hut  he  reappeared  triumphant, 
And  upon  his  shining  shoulders 
BrouTht  the  beaver,   dead  and  drippiag, 
Brought  the  King  of  all  the  Beavers. 
And  these  two,  as  I  have  told  you, 
Were  the  friends  of  Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos,  the  musician. 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind. 
I.ong  they  lived  in  peace  together. 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  together. 
Pondering  much  and  much  contriving 
How  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 


VII.- 

"  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch-Tree  ! 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Birch-Tree  .' 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river, 
Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley  ; 
I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me, 
Build  a  swift  Cheemaun  for  sailing, 
That  shall  tioat  upon  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily  ! 

"Lay  aside  your  cloak,  O  Birch-Tree'. 
Lay  aside  your  wliite-skin  wrapper, 
For  the  .Summer-time  is  coming, 
And  the  sun  is  warm  in  heaven, 
And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper]" 

Thus  aloud  cried  Hiawatha 
In  the  solitary  forest. 
By  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
When  the  birds  were  singing  gaily, 
III  tiie  Moon  of  Leaves  were  singing. 
And  the  sun,  from  sleep  awaking, 
Started  up  and  said,   "  Belinld  me  ! 
Geezis,  the  great  Sun,  behold  me  !" 

And  the  tree  with  all  its  branches 
Rustled  in  the  breeze  of  morning. 
Saying,  with  a  sigli  of  patience, 
"Take  my  cloak,  O  Hiawatha!" 
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With  his  knife  the  tree  lie  girdled  ; 
Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches, 
Just  above  the  roots,  he  cut  it. 
Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward  ; 
Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom, 
Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder, 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it, 
Stripped  it  from  the  tnmk  unbroken. 

"Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar! 
Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches. 
My  canoe  to  make  more  steady. 
Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneatli  me  !" 

Through  the  summit  of  the  Cedar 
Went  a  sound,  a  cry  of  horror, 
Went  a  murmur  of  resistance ; 
But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 
"Take  my  boughs,  O  Hiawatha  !" 

Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  cedar, 
Shaped  them  straightway  to  a  framework. 
Like  two  bows  he  formed  and  shaped  them, 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

"  Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack ! 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larch-Tree  I 
My  canoe  to  bind  together, 
So  to  bind  the  ends  together. 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me  ! " 

And  the  Larch,  with  all  its  fibres. 
Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning. 
Touched  its  forehead  with  its  tasseis, 
Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 
"Take  them  ail,  O  Hiawatha!" 

From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres, 
Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch-Tree, 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together, 
liound  it  closely  to  the  framework. 

"  Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir-Tree ! 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin. 
So  to  close  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me  !" 

And  the  Fir-Tree,  tall  and  sombre. 
Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  darkness, 
Rattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles, 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 
"  Take  my  balm,  O  Hiawatha  !" 

And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam, 
Took  the  resin  of  the  Fir-Tree, 
Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure, 
Made  each  crevice  safe  from  vkater. 

"  Give  !ne  of  your  quills,  O  Hedgehog ! 
All  your  quills,  O  Kngh,  the  TIcdfjchog! 
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I  will  make  a  necklace  of  them, 
Make  a  girdle  for  my  beauty, 
And  two  stars  to  deck  her  bosom  ! " 
From  a  hollow  tree  the  Hedgehoj,' 
With  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  at  him, 
Shot  his  shining  quills  like  arrows. 
Saying,  with  a  drowsy  murmur. 
Through  the  tangle  of  his  whiskers, 
"Take  my  quills,  O  Hiawatha!" 

From  the  ground  the  quills  he  gathered, 
All  the  little  shining  arrows, 
Stained  them  red  and  blue  and  yellow 
With  the  juice  of  roots  and  berries; 
Into  his  canoe  he  wrought  them, 
Round  its  waist  a  shining  girdle, 
Round  its  bows  a  gleaming  necklace, 
On  its  breast  two  stars  resplendent. 

Thus  the  Birch  Canoe  was  builded 
In  the  valley,  by  the  river. 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest ; 
And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it, 
All  its  mystery  and  its  magic. 
All  the  lightness  of  the  birch-tree, 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 
All  the  larch's  supple  sinews  ; 
And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily. 

Paddles  none  had  Hiawatha, 
Paddles  none  he  had  or  needed, 
For  his  thoughts  as  paddles  served  him. 
And  his  wishes  served  to  guide  him  ; 
Swift  or  slow  at  will  he  glided, 
\'eered  to  right  or  left  at  pleasure. 

Then  he  called  aloud  to  Kwasind, 
To  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Saying,  "  Help  me  clear  this  river 
Of  its  sunken  logs  and  sandbars." 
Straight  into  the  river  Kwasind 
Plungecl  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Dove  as  if  he  were  a  l)eaver. 
Stood  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
To  his  arm-pits  in  the  river, 
Swam  and  shouted  in  the  river, 
Tugged  at  sunken  logs  and  branches. 
With  his  hands  he  scooped  the  sand-bars, 
With  his  feet  the  ooze  and  tangle. 
And  thus  sailed  my  Hiawatha, 
Down  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
Sailed  through  all  its  bends  and  windings, 
Sailed  through  all  its  deeps  and  shallows, 
While  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind 
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Swam  the  deeps,  the  shallows  waded. 
Up  and  down  the  river  went  they, 
In  and  out  among  its  islands, 
Cleared  its  bed  of  root  and  sand-bar, 
Dragged  the  dead  trees  from  its  channel, 
Made  its  passage  safe  and  certain, 
Made  a  pathway  for  the  people. 
From  its  springs  among  the  mountains, 
To  the  waters  of  Pauwating, 
To  the  bay  of  Taquamenaw. 


VIII. — HIAWATHA'S    FISHING. 

Forth  upon  the  Gitche  Gumee, 
On  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar. 
Of  the  twisted  bark  of  cedar. 
Forth  to  catch  the  sturgeon  Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 
In  his  birch  canoe  exulting 
All  alone  went  Hiawatha. 

Through  the  clear,  transparent  writer 
He  could  see  the  fishes  swimming 
Far  down  in  the  depths  below  him  : 
See  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water 
See  the  Shawgashee,  the  craw-fish. 
Like  a  spider  on  the  bottom, 
On  the  white  and  sandy  bottom. 

At  the  stern  sat  Hiawatha, 
With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar ; 
In  his  plumes  the  breeze  of  morning 
Flayed  as  in  the  hemlock  branches ; 
On  the  bows,  with  tail  erected, 
Sat  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo ; 
In  his  fur  the  breeze  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  prairie  grasses. 

On  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Lay  the  monster  Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay  the  sturgeon.  King  of  P'ishes ; 
Through  his  gills  he  breathed  the  water, 
With  his  fins  he  fanned  and  winnowed, 
With  his  tail  he  swept  the  sand-floor. 

There  he  lay  in  all  his  armour ; 
On  each  side  a  shield  to  guard  him, 
Plates  of  bone  upon  his  forehead, 
Down  his  sides  and  back  and  shoulders 
Plates  of  bone  with  spines  projecting ! 
Painted  was  he  with  his  war-paints, 
Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure. 
Spots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sable; 
And  he  lay  there  on  the  bottom, 
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Fanr.iii<j  with  his  fins  of  purple. 
As  above  him  Hiawatha 
In  his  birch  canoe  came  saihng, 
With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar. 
''Take  my  bait !"  cried  Hiawatha 
Down  into  the  depths  beneath  him, 
"Take  my  bait,  O  Sturgeon,  Nahnuil 
Come  up  from  below  the  water, 
Let  us  see  which  is  the  stronger ! " 
And  he  dropped  his  line  of  cedar 
Through  the  clear,  transparent  water. 
Waited  vainly  for  an  answer, 
Long  sat  waiting  for  an  answer, 
And  repeating  loud  and  louder, 
"Take  my  bait,  O  King  of  Fishes'." 

(^)uiet  lay  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Fanning  slowly  in  the  water, 
Looking  up  at  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  call  and  clamour. 
His  unnecessary  tumult, 
Till  he  wearied  of  the  shouting; 
And  he  said  to  the  Kenozha, 
To  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
"  fake  the  bait  of  this  rude  fellow, 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha  !" 

In  his  fingers  Hiawatha 
Felt  the  loose  line  jerk  and  tighten ; 
As  he  drew  it  in,  it  tugged  so 
That  the  birch  canoe  stood  endwise, 
Like  a  birch  log  in  the  water. 
With  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Perched  and  frisking  on  the  summit." 

Full  of  scorn  was  Hiawatha 
"When  he  saw  the  fish  rise  upward, 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
Coming  nearer,  nearer  to  him, 
And  he  shouted  through  the  water, 
"Esa!  esa!  shame  upon  you ! 
You  are  but  the  pike,  Kenozha, 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted, 
You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes !" 

Reeling  downward  to  the  bottom 
Sank  the  pike  in  great  confusion, 
And  the  mighty  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Sai<l  to  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish, 
"Take  the  bait  of  this  great  boaster. 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha !" 

Slowly  upward,  wavering,  gleaming 
Like  a  white  moon  in  the  water, 
Rose  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fi^li, 
fieizec  .lie  line  of  Hiawatlia, 
Swun;;'  V'lth  all  his  weight  upon  it, 
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Made  a  whirlpool  in  the  water, 
Whirled  the  birch  canoe  in  circles, 
Round  and  round  in  gurgling  eddies, 
Till  the  circles  in  the  water 
lieached  the  far-off  sandy  beaches, 
Till  the  water-flags  and  rushes 
Nodded  on  the  distant  margins. 
But  when  Hiawatha  saw  him 
Slowly  rising  through  the  w^er, 
Lifting  his  groat  disc  of  whiteness, 
Loud  he  shouted  in  derision, 
"  Esa[l  esa  !  shame  upon  you  ! 
You  are  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish, 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted, 
You  arc  not  the  King  of  Fishes  1 " 

Wavering  downward,  white  and  ghastly, 
Sank  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish, 
And  a^ain  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Heard  the  sliout  of  Hi'-vtha, 
Heard  his  challenge  of  defiance. 
The  unnec-essary  tumult, 
Ringir.g  far  across  the  water. 

From  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Up  he  rose  with  angry  gesture, 
(Quivering  in  each  nerve  and  libre, 
Clashing  all  his  plates  of  armour, 
Gleaming  bright  with  all  his  v.-ar-paint  ; 
In  his  wrath  he  darted  upward, 
Flashing  leaped  into  the  rjunshine, 
(3pened  his  great  javv's,  and  swallowed 
Both  canoe  and  Hiawatha. 

Down  into  that  darksome  cavern 
Plunged  the  headlong  Hiawatha, 
As  a  log  on  some  black  river 

Shoots  and  plunges  down  the  rapids, 

Found  himself  in  utter  darkness, 

Gri.';>ed  about  in  helpless  wonder, 

Till  he  felt  a  great  heart  beating. 

Throbbing  in  that  utter  darkness. 
And  he  smote  it  in  his  anger. 

With  his  fist,  the  heart  of  Nahma, 

1'.   t  the  mighty  King  of  Fishes 

Shudder  through  each  nerve  and  fibte, 

Heard  the  water  gurgle  round  him 

As  he  leaped  and  staggered  through  it, 

Sick  at  heart,  and  faint  and  weary. 
Crosswise  then  did  Hiawatha 

Drag  his  birch  canoe  for  safety, 

Lest  from  out  the  jaws  of  Nahma, 

In  the  turmoil  and  confusion. 

Forth  he  might  be  hurled  and  perish. 

And  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
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Frisked  and  chattered  /er}'  jai))', 
Toiled  and  tugged  -.vitii  Hiawatha 
Till  the  labour  was  completed. 

Then  said  Hiawatha  to  him, 
"  O  my  little  friend,  the  squirrel. 
Bravely  have  you  toiled  to  help  me ; 
Take  the  tlianks  of  Hiawatha, 
And  tlie  name  which  now  lie  gives  you 
For  hereafter  and  for  ever 
Boys  shall  call  you  Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air  the  boys  shall  call  you  !" 
And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Gasped  and  quivered  in  the  water, 
Then  was  still,  and  drifted  landward 
Till  he  grated  on  the  pebbles, 
Till  the  listening  Hiawatha 
Heard  him  grate  upon  the  margin, 
Felt  him  strand  upon  the  pebbles, 
Knew  that  Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 
Lay  there  dead  upon  the  margin. 

Then  he  heard  a  clang  and  flapping. 
As  of  many  wings  assembling. 
Heard  a  screaming  and  confusion. 
As  of  birds  of  prey  contending. 
Saw  a  gleam  of  light  above  him. 
Shining  through  the  ribs  of  Nahma, 
Saw  the  glittering  eyes  of  sea-gulls, 
Of  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls,  peering. 
Gazing  at  him  through  the  opening, 
Heard  them  saying  to  each  other, 
"  'Tis  our  brother,  Hiawatha !" 

And  he  shouted  from  below  them. 
Cried  exulting  from  the  caverns, 
"  O  ye  sea-gulls  !  O  my  brothers  ! 
I  have  slain  the  sturgeon,  Nahma; 
Make  the  rifts  a  little  larger. 
With  your  claws  the  openings  widen, 
Set  me  free  from  this  dark  prison. 
And  henceforward  and  for  ever 
Men  shall  speak  of  your  achievements. 
Calling  you  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls, 
Yes,  Kayoshk,  the  Noble  Scratchers!" 

And  the  wild  and  clamorous  sea-gulls 
Toiled  with  beak  and  claws  together, 
M^de  the  rifts  and  openings  wider 
In  the  mighty  ribs  of  Nahma, 
And  from  peril  and  from  prison. 
From  the  body  of  the  sturgeon, 
From  the  peril  of  the  water, 
Was  released  my  Hiawatha. 

He  was  standing  near  his  wigwam, 
On  the  margin  of  I  he  water. 
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And  he  callect  to  old  Nokomis, 
Called  and  beckoned  to  Nokomis, 
Pointed  to  the  sturgeon,  Nahnaa, 
Lyiiig  lifeless  on  the  pebbles, 
With  the  sea-gulls  feeding  on  him. 
"  I  have  slain  the  Mishe-Nahma, 
Slain  the  King  of  Fishes  !"  said  h&; 
"  Look  !  the  sea-gulls  feed  upon  him, 
Yes,  my  friend  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls  ; 
Drive  them  not  away,  Nokomis, 
They  have  saved  me  from  great  peril 
In  the  body  of  the  sturgeon. 
Wait  until  their  meal  is  ended. 
Till  their  craws  are  full  with  feasting, 
Till  they  homeward  fly,  at  sunset, 
To  their  nests  among  the  marshes ; 
Then  bring  all  your  pots  and  kettles, 
And  make  oil  for  us  in  Winter." 

And  she  waited  till  the  sunset. 
Till  the  pallid  moon,  the  night-sun, 
Rose  above  the  tranquil  water. 
Till  Kayoshk,  the  sated  sea-gulls, 
From  their  banquet  rose  with  clamour, 
And  across  the  fiery  sunset 
Winged  their  way  to  far-off  islands, 
To  their  nests  among  the  rushes. 

To  his  sleep  went  Hiawatha, 
And  Nokomis  to  her  labour. 
Toiling  patient  in  the  moonlight. 
Till  the  sun  and  moon  changed  places, 
Till  the  sky  was  red  with  sunrise. 
And  Kayoshk,  the  hungry  sea-gulls, 
Came  back  from  the  reedy  islands. 
Clamorous  for  their  morning  bancjuet. 

Three  whole  days  and  nights  alternate 
Old  Nokomis  and  the  sea-gidls 
.Stripped  the  oily  flesh  of  Nahma, 
Till  the  waves  washed  through  the  rib-bones, 
Till  the  sea-gulls  came  no  longer, 
.\nd  upon  the  sands  lay  nothing 
liut  the  skeleton  of  Nahma. 


IX. —    lAWATHA   AND   THE   PEARL-F£\THER. 
On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
Of  the  shining  liig-Sea- Water, 
Stood  Nokomis,  the  old  woman. 
Pointing  with  her  finger  westward. 
O'er  the  water  pointing  westward. 
To  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset. 

Fiercely  the  red  sun   descending 
Burned  his  way  along  the  heavens- 
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Set  the  sky  on  Hih  behind  him, 
As  war-paitics,  when  retreating. 
Burn  the  prairies  on  their  var-trail; 
And  tile  moon,  the  Niyht-Sun,  eastward, 
Suddenly,  startinj,'  from  liis  ambush, 
Followed  fast  those  bloody  footprints, 
Followed  in  that  fiery  war-trail, 
"With  it',  glare  ii|)on  his  features. 

And  NoUomis,  the  old  woman, 
Pointing  w  ith  her  finger  westward. 
Spake  these  words  to  Hiawatha: 
"Yonder  dwells  the  great  Pearl-Fcathcr, 
MegissogM'on,  the  Afagician, 
Manito  of  Wealth  and  Wampum, 
Guarded  by  his  fiery  serpents, 
Chiarded  by  the  black  pitch-water  ; 
You  can  see  his  fiery  serpents, 
The  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpents, 
Coiling,  playing  in  the  water 
You  can  see  the  black  jjitch-water 
Strelcliing  far  away  beyond  them, 
To  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset ! 

"  He  it  was  who  slew  my  father, 
By  his  wicked  wiles  and  cumiing. 
When  he  from  the  moon  descended. 
When  he  came  on  earth  to  seek  me. 
He,  the  mightiest  of  Magicians, 
Sends  the  fever  from  the  marshes. 
Sends  the  pestilential  vapours, 
Sends  the  poisonous  exhalations, 
Sends  the  white-fog  from  the  fenlands. 
Sends  disease  and  death  among  us! 

"  Take  your  bow,  O  Hiawatha, 
Take  your  arrows,  jasper-headed. 
Take  your  war-clul),  Puggawaugun, 
And  your  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
And  your  birch  canoe  for  sailing. 
And  ihe  oil  of  Mishe-Nahma, 
Sc  to  smear  its  sides,  that  swiftly 
You  may  pass  the  black  pitch-water; 
Slay  this  merciless  magician, 
Save  the  ]")eople  from  the  fever 
That  he  breathes  across  tlie  fenlands 
And  nvenge  my  father's  murder!" 
Straightway  then  my  Hiawatha 
Armed  himself  with  all  his  war-gear, 
Launchctl  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing; 
With  his  palm  its  sides  he  jiatted. 
Said  "ith  glee,  "Cheomaun,  my  darling, 
O  my  Birch-Canoe  !  leap  forward. 
Where  yuu  see  the  fiery  serpents, 
Whce  you  see  the  black  pitch-water!" 
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Ponv^ird  leapea  unecmaim  exulting, 
And  ihe  noble  Iliawatlia 
Sang  his  war-song  wild  and  woful, 
And  above  him  the  war-eagle, 
The  Keneu,  the  great  war-eagle, 
Master  of  all  fowls  with  feathers, 
Screamed  and  hurtled  through  the  heavens. 

Soon  he  reached  the  fiery  serjients. 
The  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpents, 
Lying  huge  upon  the  water, 
Sparkling,  rippling  in  the  water, 
Lying  coiled  across  the  passage. 
With  their  blazing  crests  uplifted, 
Breathing  fiery  fogs  and  vapours. 
So  that  none  could  pass  beyond  them. 

But  the  fearless  Iliawatha 
Cried  aloud,  and  spake  in  this  wise; 
"  Let  me  pass  my  way,  Kenabeek, 
Let  me  go  upon  my  journey  !" 
And  they  answered,  hissing  fiercely, 
With  their  fiery  breath  made  answer  .■ 
"Back,  go  kck  !  O  Shaugodayal 
Back  to  old  Nokomis,  Faint-heart !" 

Then  the  angry  Hiawatha 
Raised  liis  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree, 
Seized  his  arrows,  jasper-headed. 
Shot  them  fast  among  the  serpents; 
Every  twanging  of  the  bow-string 
Was  a  war-cry  and  a  death-cry, 
Every  whizzing  of  an  arrow 
Was  a  death-song  of  Kenabeek. 

Weltering  in  the  bloody  water, 
Dead  lay  all  the  fiery  serpents, 
And  among  them  Hiawatha 
Harmless  sailed,  and  cried  exulting: 
"Onward,  O  Cheemaun,  my  darling ! 
Onward  to  the  black  ]iitch-water  !" 

Then  he  took  the  oil  of  Nahma, 
And  the  bows  and  sides  anointed. 
Smeared  them  well  with  oil,  that  swiftly 
He  might  pass  tlie  black  pitch-water. 

Al!  night  long  he  sailed  upon  it. 
Sailed  upon  that  sluggish  water, 
Covered  with  its  mould  of  ages, 
BidCK  witli  rotting  water-rushes. 
Rank  with  flags  and  leaves  of  lilies, 
Stagnant,  lifeless,  dreary,  dismal, 
Lighted  by  the  shimmering  moonlight, 
And  by  will-o'-the-wisps  illumined. 
Fires  by  ghosts  of  dead  men  kindled, 
In  their  weary  night  enc  impments. 

All  fhe  air  was  white  with  moonlight,  ^ 
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All  the  water  black  witli  sliadow, 
And  around  him  the  Suggema, 
The  mosquitos,  sang  their  war-song, 
And  the  fire-flies,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Waved  tlieir  torches  to  mislead  him; 
And  the  bull-frog,  the  Dahinda, 
Thrust  his  head  into  the  nK)onlight, 
Fixed  iiis  yellow  eyes  upon  him, 
Sol)bed  and  sank  beneath  the  surface. 
And  anon  a  thousand  whistles 
Answered  over  all  the  fenlands, 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Far  off  on  the  reedy  margin, 
Heralded  the  hero's  coming. 

Westwartl  thus  fared  Hiawatha, 
Toward  the  realm  of  Megissogwon, 
Toward  the  land  of  the  I'earl- Feather, 
Till  the  level  moon  stared  at  him, 
In  his  face  stared  ])ale  and  haggard, 
'J'ill  the  sun  was  hot  behind  him, 
Till  it  burned  upon  his  shoulders. 
And  before  him  on  the  upland 
He  could  see  the  Shining  Wigwam 
(Jf  the  Manito  of  Wampum, 
Of  the  mightiest  of  Magicians. 

Then  once  more  Cheemaun  he  patted, 
To  his  Ijircli  canoe  said,  "  (Jnward  !" 
And  it  stirred  in  all  its  fibres. 
And  with  one  great  bound  of  triumph 
I.capcd  across  tiie  water-lilies, 
Leaped  through  tangled  flags  and  rushes, 
And  upon  tiie  beach  beyond  them 
Dryshod  landed  Hiawatha. 

Straight  he  took  his  bow  of  ash-tree, 
One  cikI  on  the  sand  he  rested, 
With  his  knee  he  jiressed  the  middle, 
Stretched  the  faithful  bow-string  tighter, 
Took  an  arrow,  jasper-headed. 
Shot  it  at  the  Shining  Wigwam, 
Sent  it  singing  as  a  herald, 
As  a  bearer  of  his  message, 
<  )f  his  challenge  loud  and  lofty  : 
'■Come  forth  from  your  lodge.  Fearl-Feather I 
Hiawatha  waits  your  coming!" 

Straightway  froin  the  Shining  Wigwam 
Came  the  mighty  Megissogwon, 
Tall  of  .stature,  1  road  of  shoulder, 
Hark  and  terrible  in  aspect, 
(lad  from  head  to  foot  in  wamjium, 
Armed  with  all  his  warlike  weapons, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning. 
Streaked  with  crimson,  blue,  and  yellow, 
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Crested  "vvitli  great  eagic-iCiiIiers, 

Streaming  upward,  streaming  c.utward. 
"Well  I  know  you,  Hiawatha!" 

Cried  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 

In  a  tone  of  loud  derision. 

"  Hasten  back,  O  Shaugodaj-a  ! 

Hasten  back  among  the  women, 

liack  to  old  Nokomis,  Faint-heart  ! 

I  will  slay  you  as  you  stand  there. 

As  of  old  I  slew  her  father!" 
But  my  Hiawatha  answered. 

Nothing  daunted,  fearing  nothing  : 

"  Big  words  do  not  smite  like  war-cluLs, 

Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bow-string, 

Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows. 

Tweeds  are  better  things  than  words  arc. 

Actions  mightier  than  boastings!" 
Then  began  the  greatest  battle 

That  the  sun  had  ever  looked  on, 

Thr.t  the  war-birds  ever  witnessed. 

All  a  Summer's  day  it  lasted, 

From  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset; 

For  the  shafts  of  Hiawatha 

Harmless  hit  the  shirt  of  wampum, 

Harmless  fell  the  blows  he  dealt  it 

With  his  mittens,  Minjekalnvun, 

Harmless  fell  the  heavy  war-cluti; 
It  could  dash  the  rocks  asunder. 
But  it  could  not  break  the  meshes 
Of  that  magic  shirt  of  wampum. 

Till  at  sunset  Hiawatha, 
Leaning  on  his  bow  of  ash-tree, 
Wounded,  weary,  and  desponding, 
With  his  migh;y  war-club  broken, 
AVith  his  mittens  torn  and  tattered. 
And  three  useless  arrows  only. 
Paused  to  rest  beneath  a  pine-tree. 
l'"rom  whose  branches  trailed  the  mosses, 
And  whose  trunk  was  coated  over 
With  !he  Dead-man's  Moccason-leather, 
With  the  fungus  white  and  yellow. 

Suddenly  from  the  boughs  above  hiui 
Sang  the  Mama,  the  woodpecker; 
"  Aim  your  arrows,  Hiawatha, 
.\t  the  head  of  Megissogwon, 
Strike  the  tuft  of  hair  upon  it. 
At  their  roots  the  long  l)lack  tresses; 
There  alone  can  he  be  wounded  !" 

W'inged  with  feathers,  tipped  with  jasper, 
Swiftly  flew  Hiawatha's  arrow, 
just  as  Megissogwon,  stooping, 
liaised  a  heavy  stone  to  throw  it. 
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Full  upon  the  crowTi  it  struck  him, 

At  the  roots  of  his  long  tresses, 

And  he  reeled  nnd  staggered  forward, 

Plunging  like  a  wounded  bison, 

Yes,  like  Pezhckee,  the  bison, 

When  the  snow  is  on  the  praiiie. 
Swifter  (lew  the  second  arrow. 

In  the  pathway  of  the  other, 

Piercing  deeper  than  tlie  other, 

Wounding  sorer  tlian  the  other; 

And  the  knees  of  Megissogwon 

Shook  like  windy  reeds  beneath  him, 

Bent  and  tremlded  like  the  rushe-;. 
But  the  third  and  latest  arrow 

Swiftest  flew  and  wounded  sorest. 

And  the  mighty  Megissogwon 

Saw  the  fiery  eyes  of  Pauguk, 

Saw  the  eyes  of  Death  glare  at  him, 

Heard  his  voice  call  in  the  darkness; 

At  the  feet  of  Hiawatha 

lifeless  lay  the  great  Pearl-Frather, 

Lay  the  mightiest  of  Magicians. 
Then  the  grateful  Hiawatha 

Called  the  iNIama,  the  woodpecker. 

From  his  perch  among  the  branches 

Of  the  melancholy  pine-tree, 

And,  in  honour  of  his  service, 

Stained  with  blood  the  tuft  of  feathers 

On  the  little  head  of  Mama  ; 

Even  to  this  day  he  wears  it. 

Wears  the  tuft  of  crimson  feathers. 

As  a  symbol  of  his  service. 

Then  he  stripped  the  shirt  of  wampum 
From  the  back  of  Megissogwon, 
As  a  trophy  of  the  battle, 
As  a  signal  of  his  conquest. 
On  the  shore  he  left  the  body. 
Half  on  land  and  half  in  water. 
In  the  sand  his  feet  were  buried, 
And  his  face  was  in  the  water. 
And  above  him  wheeled  and  clamoured 
The  Kcneu,  the  great  war-eagle. 
Sailing  round  in  narrower  circles, 
Hovering  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 
From  tlie  wigwam  Hiawatha 
Bore  the  wealth  of  Megissogwon, 
All  his  wealth  of  skins  and  wampum, 
Furs  of  bison  and  of  beaver, 
Furs  of  sable  and  of  ermine. 
Wampum  belts  and  strings  and  pouches, 
Quivers  wrought  with  beads  of  wampum, 
Filled  with  arrows,  silver-headed. 
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'  Homeward  then  he  sailed  exulting, 
Homeward  through  the  black  pitch-water, 
Homeward  througli  the  weltering  serpents, 
With  the  trophies  of  the  battle, 
\Vith  a  shout  and  song  of  triumph. 

On  the  shore  stood  old  Nokomis, 
()\\  the  shore  stood  Chibiabos, 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Waiting  for  the  hero's  coming, 
Listening  to  his  song  of  triumph. 
And  the  people  of  tlie  village 
Welcomed  him  with  songs  and  dances, 
Made  a  joyous  feast,  and  shouted  : 
"  Honour  be  to  Hiawatha  ! 
He  has  slain  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
SI  un  the  mightiest  of  Magicians, 
Him  who  sent  the  fiery  fever, 
Sent  the  white-fog  from  the  fenlands, 
Sent  disea.^e  and  death  among  us  !" 

Ever  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  memory  of  Mama  ! 
And  in  token  of  his  friendship. 
As  a  mark  of  his  remembrance, 
He  adorned  and  decked  his  pipe-stem 
With  the  crimson  tuft  of  feathers, 
With  tlie  blood-red  crest  of  Mama. 
IJut  the  wealth  of  Megissogwon, 
All  the  trophies  of  the  battle, 
He  divitled  witli  his  people. 
Shared  it  equally  among  them. 


X. — HIAWATHA  S  WOOING. 

"As   unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 

So  Unto  the  man  is  woman. 

Though  she  bends  him  she  obeys  him, 

Though  she  draw  s  him,  yet  she  follows. 

Useless  each  without  the  other  1" 

Thus  the  youthful  Hiawatha 
Said  within  himself  and  ponderec?, 
Much  perplexed  by  various  feeling?. 
Listless,  longing,  hoping,  fearing, 
iJreaming  still  of  Minnehaha, 
Of  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs. 

"Wed  a  maiden  of  your  people," 
Warning  said  the  old  Nokomis  ; 
"Go  not  eastward,  go  not  westward, 
For  a  stranger,  whom  we  know  not ! 
Like  a  fire  upon  the  hearth-stone 
Is  a  neighbour's  homely  daughter, 
Like  the  starlight  or  the  moonlight 
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Is  the  haiulsomest  of  strangers!" 

Thus  dissuading  spake  Nokomis, 
,And  my  Hiawatha  answered 
'  Only  this :   "  Dear  old  Nokomis, 
Very  ]3leasant  is  the  firelight, 
But  I  like  the  starlight  better, 
Better  do  I  like  the  moonlight !" 

Gravely  then  said  old  Nokomis  : 
"  Bring  not  here  an  idle  maiden, 
r.rnig  not  here  a  useless  woman, 
Hands  unskilful,  feet  unwilling; 
Bring  a  wife  with  nimble  fingers, 
1  leart  and  liand  that  move  together. 
Feet  that  run  on  willing  errands ! " 

Smiling,  answered  Hiawatha  : 
"In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs 
Lives  the  Arrow-maker's  daughter, 
?ilinnehaha,  Laughing  AVater, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women. 
T  will  bring  her  to  your  wigwam, 
She  shall  run  upon  your  errands. 
Be  your  starlight,  moonlight,  fu-elight, 
Be  the  sunlight  of  my  people!" 

Still  dissuading  said  Nokomis  : 
"  Bring  not  to  my  lodge  a  stranger 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ! 
Very  fierce  are  the  Dacotahs, 
Often  is  there  war  between  us, 
There  are  fends  yet  unforgotten, 
Wounds  that  ache  and  still  may  open  '," 

Laughing  answered  Hiawatha  : 
"For  that  reason,  if  no  other. 
Would  I  wed  the  fair  Dacotah, 
That  our  tribes  might  be  united. 
That  old  feuds  might  be  forgotten, 
And  old  wounds  be  healed  for  ever!" 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha 
To  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
To  the  land  of  handsome  women  ; 
Striding  over  moor  and  meadow, 
Through  interminable  forests, 
■^hrough  uninterrupted  silence. 

With  his  moccasons  of  magic. 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured  ; 
Yet  the  way  seemed  long  before  him, 
A-nd  his  heart  outrun  his  footsteps  ; 
And  he  journeyed  without  resting. 
Till  he  heard  the  cataract's  thunder, 
Heard  the  falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  through  the  silence. 
"  Pleasant  is  the  sound  !"  he  murmured, 
"  ricasant  is  the  voice  diat  calls  me  !" 
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On  the  outskirts  of  the  foiesf, 
'Twixt  the  shadow  and  the  sunshhie, 
Herds  of  fallow  deer  were  feeding, 
But  they  saw  not  Hiawatha  ; 
To  his  bow  he  whispered,  "Fail  not !" 
To  his  arrow  whispered,  "  Swerve  not !" 
Sent  it  singing  on  its  errand, 
To  the  red  lieart  of  the  roebuck  ; 
Threw  the  deer  across  his  shoulder. 
And  sped  forward  without  pausing. 

At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Making  arrow-heads  of  jasper, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
At  his  side,  in  all  her  beauty, 
Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha, 
Sat  his  daughter,  Laughing  Water, 
Plaitnig  mats  of  Hags  and  rusiies  ; 
Of  tlie  past  the  old  man's  thoughts  were. 
And  the  maiden's  of  the  future. 

He  was  thinking,  as  he  sat  there, 
Of  tlie  days  when  with  sucli  arrows 
He  had  struck  the  deer  and  bison, 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow  ; 
Shot  the  wild-goose,  flying  southward, 
On  the  wing,  tlie  clamorous  Wawa  ; 
Thinking  of  the  great  war-parties. 
How  they  came  to  buy  his  arrows. 
Could  not  fight  without  his  arrow.-.. 
Ah,  no  more  such  noble  warriors 
Could  be  found  on  earth  as  they  were ! 
Now  the  men  were  all  like  women, 
Only  used  their  tongues  for  weapons ! 

She  was  thinking  of  a  liunter, 
From  another  tribe  and  country, 
Young  and  tall,  and  \  cry  handsome, 
Who,  one  morning,  in  the  Sprir;;-t';ine, 
Came  to  buy  her  father's  arrows, 
Sat  and  rested  in  the  wigwam, 
Lingered  long  about  the  doorway, 
Lookmg  back  as  lie  dejiarted. 
She  had  heard  her  father  praise  l.ini. 
Praise  his  courage  and  his  wisdom  ; 
Would  he  come  again  for  arrows 
To  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha? 
On  the  mat  her  hands  lay  idle, 
And  her  eyes  were  very  dreamy. 
■    Through  their  thoughts  they  heard  a  footstep 
Heard  a  rustling  in  the  branches. 
And  with  glowing  cheek  and  forehead. 
With  the  deer  upon  his  shoulders. 
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Suddenly  from  out  llie  woodlands 
Hiawatha  stood  before  them. 

Straight  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Looked  up  gravely  from  his  labour. 
Laid  aside  the  unfmishwl  arrow, 
Bade  him  enter  at  the  doorway, 
Saying,  as  he  rose  to  meet  him, 
"Hiawatha,  you  are  welcome!" 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Hiawatha  laid  his  burden, 
Threw  the  red  deer  from  his  shoulders. 
And  the  maiden  looked  up  at  him, 
Looked  up  from  hei  mat  of  rushes, 
Said,  with  gentle  look  and  accent, 
"  You  are  welcome,  Hiawatha!" 

Very  spacious  was  the  wig'vam, 
Made  of  deer-skin  dressed  and  \\  hitcncd, 
"With  the  gods  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Drawn  and  painted  on  its  curtains, 
And  so  tall  tlie  doorway,  hardly 
Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter, 
Hardly  touched  his  eagle-feathers, 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway. 

Then  uprose  the  Laughing  Water^ 
From  the  ground  fair  Minnehaha, 
Laid  aside  her  mat  unfinished, 
]5rought  forth  food  and  set  before  them, 
Water  brought  them  from  the  brooklet, 
Gave  them  food  in  earthen  vessels. 
Gave  them  drink  in  bowls  of  bass-wood. 
Listened  while  the  guest  was  speaking. 
Listened  while  her  father  answered, 
But  not  once  her  lips  she  opened, 
Not  a  single  word  she  uttered. 

Yes,  as  in  a  dream  she  listened 
To  the  words  of  Hiawatha, 
As  he  talked  of  old  Nokomis, 
Who  had  nursed  him  in  his  childhood, 
As  he  told  of  his  companions, 
Chibiabos,  the  musician, 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
And  of  happiness  and  plenty 
In  the  land  of  the  Ujibways, 
In  the  pleasant  land  and  peaceful. 

"  After  many  years  of  \\  arfare, 
Many  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed, 
There  is  peace  between  the  Ojibways 
'And  the  tribe  of  the  Dacotahs." 
Thus  continued  Hiawatha, 
And  then  added,  speaking  slowly, 
"That  this  peace  may  last  for  ever, 
And  our  hands  be  clasped  more  closely. 
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And  our  hearts  l)e  more  united, 

Give  me  as  my  wife  tliis  maiden, 

Minnehalia,  Laughing  Water, 

Loveliest  of  Dacotah  women  !"  : 

And  tlie  ancient  Arrow-maker  , 

Paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered. 
Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence, 
Looked  at  Hiawatha  proudly, 
Fondly  looked  at  Laughing  Water, 
A.id  made  answer,  very  gravely, 
"  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishes  ; 
Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha!" 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely,  as  she  stood  there. 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant, 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  him, 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
"I  will  follow  you,  my  husband!" 

This  was  Hiawatha's  wooing! 
Thus  it  was  he  won  the  daughter 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ! 

From  the  -wigwam  he  departed, 
Leading  with  him  Laughing  Water, 
Hand  in  hand  they  went  together, 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  meadow 
Left  the  old  man  standing  lonely 
At  the  door  of  his  wigwam. 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  them  from  the  distance. 
Crying  to  them  from  aHir  off, 
"Fare  thee  well,  O  Minnehaha!" 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Turned  again  unto  his  labour, 
Sat  down  Ijy  his  sunny  doorway. 
Murmuring  to  himself,  and  saying, 
"  Thus  it  is  our  daughters  leave  us. 
Those  we  love,  and  those  who  love  us! 
Just  when  they  have  learned  to  help  us. 
When  we  are  old  and  lean  upon  them. 
Comes  a  youth  with  flaunting  feathers, 
AN'ith  his  llute  of  reeds,  a  stranger 
Wanders  i)iping  through  the  village. 
Beckons  tcj  the  fairest  maiden, 
And  she  follows  where  he  leads  lier, 
Leaving  all  things  for  the  stranger!" 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward. 
Through  interminable  forests. 
Over  meadow,  over  mountain, 
Over  river,  hill,  and  hollow. 
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Tliough  they  jounieyeil  very  slowly, 
Though  Ills  pace  he  checked  and  slackened 
To  the  steps  of  Laughing  Water. 

Over  wide  and  rushing  rivers 
In  his  arms  he  bore  the  maiden ; 
Light  he  thought  her  as  a  feather, 
As  the  plume  upon  his  head-gear ; 
Cleared  the  tangled  pathway  for  lier, 
Bent  aside  the  swaying  Ijranches, 
Made  at  night  a  lodge  of  branches, 
And  a  bed  with  boughs  of  hemlock, 
And  a  fire  before  the  doorway 
With  the  dry  cones  of  the  pine-tree. 

All  the  travelling  wimls  went  with  them, 
O'er  the  meadow,  through  the  forest ; 
All  the  stars  of  night  looked  at  them, 
Watched  with  sleepless  eyes  their  slumber; 
\  rom  his  ambush  in  the  oak-tree 
Peeped  the  .squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Watched  with  eager  eyes  the  lovers. 
And  the  rabliit,  ihe  Waliasso, 
Scampered  from  the  path  before  them, 
Peering,  jiecping  from  his  burrow. 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haimches, 
Watched  with  curious  eyes  the  lo\ers. 

I'leasant  was  the  journey  homcv  ard, 
All  the  birds  sang  loud  and  sweetly 
Songs  of  happiness  and  heart's-ease  ; 
Sang  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
"  Happy  are  you,  Hiawatha, 
Having  such  a  wife  to  love  you  !" 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  robin, 
"  Happy  are  you,  Laughing  Water, 
Having  such  a  noble  husband  !" 

Froni  the  sky  the  sun  benignant 
Looked  upon  them  through  the  branchco, 
Saying  to  them,  "O  my  children, 
Love  is  .sunshine,  hate  is  .shadow. 
Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunshine; 
Rule  by  love,  O  Hiawatha!" 

From  tlie  sky  the  moon  looked  at  them, 
Filled  the  lodge  \\ilh  mystic  splendours, 
Whispered  to  them,  "O  my  children. 
Day  is  restless,  night  is  quiet, 
Man  imperious,  woman  feeble  ; 
Half  is  mine,  although  I  follow  ; 
Rule  by  patience.  Laughing  Water  1" 

Thus  it  was  they  journeyed  homeward ; 
Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis 
Brought  the  moonlight,  starlight,  firelight, 
Brought  the  sunshine  uf  his  people, 
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Minnehaha,  Laugliing  Water, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
In  the  land  of  handsome  women. 


XI.  — HIAWATHA  S  WEDDING-FKAi;r. 

Vou  shall  hear  how  Pau-Pnk-Keewis, 
llow  the  handsome  Yenadizze 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding; 
How  the  gentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  sweetest  of  musicians. 
Sang  his  songs  of  love  and  longing  ; 
How  lagoo,  the  great  boaster, 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller. 
Told  his  tales  of  strange  adventure. 
That  the  feast  might  be  more  joyous. 
That  the  time  might  pass  more  gaily. 
And  the  guests  be  more  contented. 

Sumptuous  Avas  the  feast  Nokomis 
Made  at  Hiawatha's  wedding. 
All  the  bowls  were  made  of  Ijass-wood, 
AVhite  and  polished  very  smoothly, 
All  the  spoons  of  horn  of  bison, 
Black  and  polished  very  smoothly. 

She  liad  sent  through  all  the  village 
Messengei's  with  wands  of  willow, 
As  a  sign  of  invitation, 
As  a  token  of  the  feasting ; 
And  the  wedding-guests  assembled, 
Clad  in  all  their  richest  raiment. 
Robes  of  fur  and  belts  of  wampum, 
Splendid  with  their  paint  and  jilumage, 
Beautiful  with  beads  and  tassels. 

First  they  ate  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
And  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
Caught  and  cooked  l>y  old  Nokomis  ; 
Then  on  pemican  they  feasted, 
Pemican  and  buffalo  marrow. 
Haunch  of  deer  and  hump  of  bison, 
Yellow  cakes  of  the  Mondaniin, 
And  the  wikl  rice  of  the  river. 

]5ut  the  gracious  Hiawatha, 
Anr\  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
And  tlie  careful  old  Nokomis, 
Tasted  not  the  food  before  them, 
Only  waited  on  the  others. 
Only  served  their  guests  in  silence. 

And  when  all  the  guests  had  finished, 
Old  Nokomis,  brisk  and  busy. 
From  an  ample  pouch  of  otter. 
Filled  the  rtd  stone  pipes  for  smoking 
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With  tobacco  from  the  South-land, 
Mixed  with  bark  of  the  red  willow, 
And  with  herbs  and  leaves  of  fragrance. 

Then  she  said,   "O  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Dance  lor  us  your  merry  dances, 
Dance  the  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  us, 
That  the  feast  may  be  mcjre  joyous. 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gaily. 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented  !" 

Then  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewii 
]  le  the  idle  Venadizze, 
1  le  the  merry  mischief-maker, 
Whom  the  people  call  the  Storm-Iool, 
Rose  among  the  guests  assembled. 

Skilled  was  he  in  sports  and  pastimes. 
In  the  merry  dance  of  snow-shoes. 
In  the  play  of  quoits  and  Ijall-play; 
Skilled  was  he  in  games  of  hazard, 
In  all  games  of  skill  and  hazard, 
Pugasaing,  the  Bowl  and  Counters, 
Kuntassoo,  the  Game  of  Plum-stones. 

Though  the  warriors  called  him  Faint-heart, 
Called  him  coward,  Shaugodaya, 
Idler,  gambler,  Venadizze, 
Little  heeded  he  their  jesting, 
Little  cared  he  for  their  insults, 
For  the  women  and  the  maidens 
Loved  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

lie  was  dressed  in  shirt  of  doe-skin, 
White  and  soft,  and  fringed  with  ermine, 
All  inwrought  with  beads  of  wampum  ; 
He  was  dressed  in  deer-skin  leggings. 
Fringed  with  hedgehog  quills  and  ermine, 
And  in  moccasons  of  buck-skin 
Thick  with  cpiills  and  beads  embroidered. 
On  his  head  were  plumes  of  swan's  down. 
On  his  heels  were  tails  of  foxes, 
In  one  hand  a  fan  of  feathers. 
And  a  pipe  was  in  the  other. 

Uarred  with  streaks  of  red  and  yellow. 
Streaks  of  blue  and  bright  vermilion, 
Shone  the  face  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
From  his  forehead  fell  his  tresses. 
Smooth  and  parted  like  a  woman's. 
Shining  bright  with  oil,  and  plaited, 
Hung  with  braids  of  scented  grasses. 
As  among  the  guests  assembled. 
To  the  sound  of  flutes  and  singing. 
To  the  sound  of  drums  and  voices. 
Rose  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And  began  his  mystic  dances. 

First  he  danced  a  solemn  measure. 
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Very  slow  in  step  and  gesture, 
In  and  out  among  the  pine  trees, 
Through  tlie  shadows  and  the  sunshine, 
Treading  softly  like  a  panther, 
Then  more  swiftly  and  still  swifter, 
Whirling,  spinning  round  in  circles. 
Leaping  o'er  the  giiests  assembled, 
Eddying  round  and  round  the  wigwam, 
Till  the  leaves  went  whirling  with  him, 
Till  the  dust  and  wind  together 
Swept  in  eddies  round  about  him. 

Then  along  the  sandy  margin 
Of  the  lake,  the  Big-Sea-Water, 
On  he  sped  with  frenzied  gestures, 
Stamped  upon  the  sand,  and  tossed  it 
Wildly  in  the  air  around  him  ; 
Till  the  wind  became  a  whirUvin.l, 
Till  the  sand  was  blown  and  sifted 
Like  great  snowdrifts  o'er  the  landscape. 
Heaping  all  the  shores  with  Sand  Dunes, 
Sand  Lulls  of  the  Nagow  Wudjoo  I'^ 

Thus  the  merry  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced  his  Beggar's  Dance  to  jilease  them, 
And,  returning,  sat  down  laughing 
There  among  the  guests  assembled, 
Sat  and  fanned  himself  serenely' 
With  liis  fan  of  turkey-feathers. 

Then  they  said  to  Chibiabos, 
To  the  friend  of  Hiawatha, 
To  the  sweetest  of  all  singers, 
To  the  best  of  all  musicians, 
"Sing  to  us,  O  Chibiabos  ! 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing, 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gaily. 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented  ! " 

And  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  in  accents  sweet  and  tender, 
Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion. 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longings 
Looking  still  at  Hiawatha, 
Tyooking  at  fair  Laughing  Water, 
Sang  he  softly,  sang  in  this  wise: 

"Onaway!     Awake,  beloved! 
Thou  the  wild-flower  of  the  forest! 
Thou  the  wild-bird  of  the  prairie  ! 
Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  and  fawn- like' 

"If  thou  only  lookest  at  me, 
I  am  happy,  I  am  happy, 
As  the  lilies  of  the  prairie. 
When  they  feel  the  dew  upon  them  ! 

"  Sweet  thy  breath  is  as  the  fragrance 
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Of  tlie  wild-flowcrs  in  tlie  morning, 

As  llieir  fragrance  is  at  evening, 

In  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling. 

"Does  not  all  the  blood  within  me 
I>eap  to  meet  thee,  leap  to  meet  thee. 
As  the  springs  to  meet  the  sunshine. 
In  the  IVIoon  when  nights  are  brightest? 

"Onaway!  my  heart  sings  to  thee. 
Rings  with  joy  when  thou  art  near  me, 
As  the  sighing,  singing  branches 
In  the  pleasant  Moon  of  Strawberries  ! 

"When  thou  art  not  pleased,  beloved, 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  darkened, 
As  the  shining  river  darkens 
When  the  clouds  drop  shadows  on  it ! 

"When  thou  smilest,  my  beloved. 
Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brightened, 
As  in  sunshine  gleam  the  ripples 
That  the  cold  wind  makes  in  rivers. 

"  Smiles  the  earth,  and  smiles  the  waters, 
Smile  the  cloudless  skies  above  us, 
But  I  lose  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me ! 

"I  myself,  myself!  behold  me! 
Blood  of  my  beating  heart,  behold  me  ! 
O  awake,  awake,  beloved  ! 
Onaway  !  awake,  beloved  ! "  * 

Thus  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  his  song  of  love  and  longing ; 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvellous  storyteller, 
He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Jealous  of  the  sweet  musician. 
Jealous  of  the  applause  they  gave  him, 
Saw  in  all  the  eyes  around  him, 
Saw  in  all  their  looks  and  gestures. 
That  the  wedding-guests  assembled 
Longed  to  hear  his  pleasant  stories, 
His  immeasurable  falsehoods. 

Very  boastful  was  lagoo; 
Never  heard  he  an  adventure 
T>ut  himself  had  met  a  greater; 
Never  any  deed  of  daring 
But  himself  had  rlone  a  bolder; 
Never  any  marvellous  story 
lUU  himself  could  tell  a  stranger. 

Would  you  li>tin  to  his  boasting. 
Would  you  only  give  him  credence, 
No  one  ever  shot  an  arrow 
Half  so  far  and  high  as  lie  had  ; 

'  The  on3ni.-»l  ofiliis  song   "">'  "^^  '^"'"^  '"  Li ' tie's /./wVi'/f^c,  vol.  xxv. 
p    4.1- 
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Ever  caught  so  many  fishes, 
Ever  killed  so  many  reindeer, 
Ever  trapped  so  many  heaver ! 

None  could  run  so  fast  as  he  could, 
None  couUl  dive  so  deep  as  he  could, 
None  could  swim  so  far  as  he  could; 
i\one  had  made  so  many  journeys. 
None  had  seen  so  many  wonders, 
As  this  wonderful  lagoo, 
As  this  marvellous  story-teller! 
Thus  his  name  became  a  by-word 

And  a  jest  among  the  people ; 

And  whene'er  a  boastful  hunter 

Praised  bis  own  address  too  highly, 

Or  a  warrior,  home  returning. 

Talked  too  much  of  his  achievements, 

All  his  hearers  cried,  "  lagoo  !  ^ 

Here's  lagoo  come  among  us  ! " 
He  it  was  who  carved  the  cradle 

Of  the  little  Hiawatha, 

Carved  its  framework  out  of  linden, 

Bound  it  strong  with  reindeer's  sinews; 

He  it  was  who  taught  him  later 

How  to  make  his  liows  and  arrows, 

How  to  make  the  bows  of  ash-tree, 

And  the  arrows  of  the  oak-tree. 

So  among  the  guests  assendjled 

At  my  Hiawatha's  wedding 

Sat  lagoo,  old  and  uglv, 

Sat  the  marvellous  story-teller. 
And  they  said,  "  O  good  lagO, 

Tell  us  now  a  tale  of  wonder, 

Tell  us  of  some  strange  adventure, 

That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous, 

That  the  time  may  ]iass  more  gaily, 

And  our  guests  be  more  contented  !" 
And  lagoo  answered  straightway, 
"  Von  shall  hear  a  talc  of  wonder, 

You  shall  hear  the  strange  adventures 

Of  Osseo,  the  Magician, 

From  the  Evening  Star  descended.'' 

XJT. — THE  SON  OF  THE  EVENING  STAR 
Can  it  be  the  sun  descending 
O'er  the  level  plain  of  water? 
Or  the  Red  Swan  floating,  flying,^'' 
Wounded  by  the  magic  nrrow. 
Staining  all  the  waves  with  crimson, 
With  the  crimson  of  its  life-blood. 
Filling  all  the  air  with  splendour, 
With  the  splendour  of  its  plumage? 
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Ves  ;  it  is  tlie  sun  descending, 
Sinking  down  into  the  water; 
All  the  sky  is  stained  with  purple, 
All  the  water  flushed  with  crimson  1 
No;  it  IS  the  Red  Swan  floating, 
Diving  down  beneath  tlie  water; 
To  the  sky  its  wings  are  lifted, 
With  its  blood  the  waves  are  reddened ! 

Over  it  the  Star  of  Evening 
Melts  and  trembles  through  the  purple, 
Hangs  suspended  in  the  twilight. 
No  ;  it  is  a  bead  of  wampum 
On  the  robes  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
As  he  passes  through  the  twilight. 
Walks  in  silence  through  the  heavens! 

This  with  joy  behelti  lagoo, 
And  he  said  in  haste  :  "  Behold  it ! 
See  the  Sacred  Star  of  Evening  ! 
You  shall  hear  a  tale  of  wonder, 
Hear  the  Story  of  Osseo, 
Son  of  the  Evening  Star,  Osseo  ! 

"Once,  in  days  no  more  remembered, 
Ages  nearer  the  iieginning, 
When  the  heavens  were  closer  to  us, 
And  the  Gods  were  more  familiar. 
In  the  North-land  lived  a  hunter, 
With  ten  young  and  comely  daughters, 
'I'all  and  lithe  as  wands  of  willow  ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
She  the  wilful  and  the  wayward, 
She  the  sdent,  dreamy  maiden, 
Was  the  fan-est  of  the  sisters. 

"All  these  women  married  warriors, 
Married  brave  and  haughty  husbands  ^ 
Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
Laughed  and  flouted  all  her  lovers, 
All  her  young  and  handsome  suitors. 
And  then  married  old  Osseo, 
Old  Osseo,  poor  and  ugly. 
Broken  with  age  and  weak  with  coughing, 
Always  coughing  like  a  squirrel. 

"Ah,  liut  beautiful  within  him 
Was  the  spirit  of  Osseo, 
From  the  Evening  Star  descended, 
Star  of  Evening,  Star  of  Woman, 
Star  of  tenderness  and  passion, 
All  its  fire  was  in  his  bosom. 
All  its  beauty  in  his  spirit. 
All  its  mystery  in  his  being, 
All  its  splendour  in  his  language  I 

"  And  her  lovers,  the  rejected, 
'landsome  men  with  bells  of  wampum. 
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Handsome  men  wilh  paint  and  fcatlicrs, 
Pointed  at  lier  in  derision, 
Followed  her  with  jest  ;jid  lau"^hter. 
But  she  said  :   '  I  care  n  oX.  for  you. 
Care  not  for  your  belts  of  wampum, 
Care  not  for  your  paint  and  feathers, 
Care  not  for  your  je  ts  and  laughter ! 
I  am  happy  with  Osseo  ! ' 

"Once  to  some  great  feast  invitfl, 
Through  the  damp  and  dusk  oi  evenhig, 
^\'alked  together  the  ten  sifters, 
Walked  together  wilh  their  husbands; 
Slowly  followed  old  Osseo, 
With  fair  Oweenee  beside  him;  ^. 

All  the  others  chatted  gaily, 
These  two  only  walked  in  silence. 

"At  the  Western  sky  (Jsseo 
Gazed  intent,  as  if  imploring, 
Often  stopped  and  gazed  imploring 
At  the  trembling  Star  of  Evening, 
At  the  tender  Star  of  Woman; 
And  they  heard  him  murmur  softly. 

Ah,  s/unvain  iwmcshin,  A'osa! 
Pity,  pity  me,  my  father!' 

"  'Listen!'  said  the  eldest  sis.er, 
'He  is  praying  to  his  father  ! 
What  a  pity  that  the  old  man 
Does  not  stumble  in  the  ]-iat]iway, 
Does  not  break  his  neck  l)y  falling!' 
And  they  laughed  thi  all  the  f(jrebt 
l\.ang  with  their  unseemly  laughter. 

"On  their  pathway  through  the  woodlnntLi 
Lay  an  oak,  by  storms  uprooleil. 
Lay  the  great  trunk  of  an  onk-tree. 
Buried  half  in  leaves  and  mosses, 
IMouldering,  crumbling,  huge  anil  hollow. 
And  Osseo,  when  he  saw  it, 
Gave  a  shout,  a  cry  of  anguish. 
Leaped  into  its  yawning  cavern, 
At  one  end  went  in  an  old  man. 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly; 
From  the  other  came  a  young  man. 
Tall  and  straight,  and  strong,  and  Juuulsonij. 

"Thus  Osseo  was  transfigured. 
Thus  restored  to  youth  and  Ijcau.y; 
But,  alas  !  for  good  Osseo, 
And  for  Oweenee,  the  faithful ! 
Strangely,  too,  vas  she  transfigured, 
Changed  into  a  weak  old  woman,. 
"With  a  staff  she  tottered  onward, 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  oW,  and  ugly  ! 
And  the  sisters  and  their  husbands 
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T.aiit^licd  until  llio  oclininsT  forest 
J\ang  witli  their  niiseemly  laughter. 
"  But  ( )sseo  turned  not  from  lier, 
Walked  with  slower  step  beside  her, 
Took  lier  iiand,  as  brown  and  withered 
As  an  oak-leaf  is  in  Winter, 
Called  her  sweetheart,  Nenemonsha, 
Soothed  hci  with  soft  words  of  kindness, 
Till  they  reached  the  lodge  of  feasting. 
Till  they  sat  diwn  in  the  wigwam, 
Sacred  to  the  Star  of  ]'",vening, 
To  tlie  tender  Star  of  Woman. 

"  Wrajit  in  visions,  lost  in  (beaming, 
At  the  banquet  sat  Osseo ; 
All  weve   iierry,  all  were  happy, 
All  were  joyous  but  (^sseo. 
Neither  food  nor  drink  he  tasted, 
Neither  did  he  speak  nor  listen, 
];ut  as  one  bewildered  sat  lie, 
]„ooking  dreamily  and  .sadly, 
1  irst  at  Oweenee,  then  upward 
At  the  gleaming  sky  above  them. 

"  Then  a  voice  was  heard,  a  whi.sper, 
Coming  from  the  starry  distance,. 
Coming  from  the  empty  vaslness^ 
Low,  and  musical,  and  tender; 
And  Mie  voice  said  :   '  O  O.sseo ! 
O  my  son,  my  best  beloved  ! 
]'.roken  are  the  cpell  ■;  that  l)Ound  you, 
All  the  charms  of  the  magicians, 
All  the  magic  pow  ers  of  evil ; 
Come  to  me  ;  ascend,  Osseo! 

"  'Taste  the  food  that  stands  liefore  y 
It  is  Idessed  and  enchanted, 
It  has  m  gic  virtues  in  it, 
It  will  change  you  to  a  spirit. 
All  your  bowls  and  all  yonr  kettles 
Shall  be  wood  and  clay  no  longer; 
ISut  the  bowls  be  changed  to  wampum. 
And  the  k:*.tles  shall  be  silver; 
'Jdiey  shall  shine  like  shells  of  scarlet, 
Like  the  fire  shall  gleam  and  glimr.ier. 
"  '  And  the  women  shall  no  longer 
•  I^ear  the  dreary  doom  of  labour, 

]!Ht  be  changed  to  birds,  and  glisten 
With  the  beauty  of  the  starlight, 
Tainted  with  the  dusky  si)lendours 
Of  the  skies  and  cl(Hids  of  evening!' 
"  What  Osseo  heard  as  whispers, 
AVhat  as  words  he  eom]-)rehended, 
Was  but  music  to  the  others, 
IMuiic  as  of  birds  afar  otT, 
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Of  the  wliippoovwill  afar  off, 

Of  the  lonely  Wawonaissa 

Singing  in  the  darksome  forest. 

"Then  the  lodge  began  to  trenil,Ie, 

Straight  began  to  shake  and  tremble, 

And  they  felt  it  rising,  rising, 

Slowly  through  the  air  ascending, 

From  the  dai.^ness  of  the  tree-tops 

Forth  into  the  dewy  starlight, 

Till  ,.  ]iassed  the  topmost  branches; 

And  behold  !  the  wooden  dishes 

All  were  changed  to  shells  of  scarlet ! 

And  behold  !  the  earthen  kettles 

All  were  changed  to  bowls  of  silver  t 

And  the  roof-poles  of  the  wigwam 

Were  as  glittering  rods  of  silver, 

And  the  roof  of  bark  upon  them 

As  the  shining  shards  of  beetles. 
"Then  Osseo  gazed  around  him, 

And  he  saw  the  nine  fair  sisters, 

All  the  sisters  and  their  husbands, 

Changed  to  birds  of  various  plumage, 
Some  were  jays  and  some  were  magpies, 
Others  thrushes,  others  blackbirds; 
And  they  hopped,  and  sang,  and  twittered, 
Perked  and  fluttered  all  their  feathers, 
Strutted  in  their  shining  plumage. 
And  their  tails  like  fans  unfolded. 
"  Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
^Vas  not  changed,  but  sat  in  silence, 
Wasted,  \\'rinkled,  old,  and  ugly, 
Looking  sadly  at  tile  others; 
Till  Osseo,  gazing  upward. 
Gave  anotlier  cry  of  anguish. 
Such  a  cry  as  he  had  uttered 
By  the  oak-tree  in  the  forest. 

"Then  returned  her  youtir.md  ber.uty, 
And  h'"-  soiled  and  tattered  garments 
Were  transformed  to  robes  of  ermine. 
And  her  staff  became  a  feather, 
Yes,  a  shining  silver  feather  ! 

"And  again  the  wigwam  trembled, 
Swayed  and  rushed  through  airy  currents 
Through  transparent  cloud  and  vapour, 
And  amid  celestial  splendours 
On  the  Evening  Star  alighted, 
As  a  snow-flake  falls  on  snow-flake. 
As  a  leaf  drops  on  a  river. 
As  the  thistle-do\\-n  on  water. 

"  P^orth  with  cheerful  words  of  welcome 
Came  the  father  of  Osseo, 
He  with  radiant  locks  of  silver, 
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He  with  eyes  serene  and  tender. 
And  he  said  :    '  My  son,  Osseo, 
Hang  the  cage  of  birds  you  bnng  there, 
Hang  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver, 
And  the  Ijirds  with  glistening  feathers. 
At  the  doorway  of  my  wigwam.' 

"  At  the  door  he  hung  the  bird-cage, 
And  they  entered  in  and  gladly 
Listened  to  Osseo's  father, 
Ruler  of  the  Star  of  Evenn^g, 
As  he  said  :  '  O  my  Ussec  ! 
I  have  had  compassion  on  you, 
Given  you  back,  your  youth  and  beauty, 
Into  birds  of  various  plumage 
ChaniTed  your  sisters  and  their  husbands  ; 
Changed  tht^ni   tlius  because  chey  mocked  yoU 
In  the  tigure  of  the  old  man, 
In  that  aspect  sad  and  wrinklecf, 
Could  not  see  your  heart  of  passion, 
Could  not  see  your  youth  immortal; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  faithful, 
Saw  your  naked  heart  and  loved  you. 

"  'In  the  lodge  that  glimmers  yonder 
In  the  little  star  that  twinkles 
Tlirough  the  vapours,  on  the  left  hand, 
Lives  the  envious  Evil  Spirit, 
The  Wabeno,  the  magician. 
Who  transformed  you  to  an  old  man. 
Take  heed  lest  his  beams  fall  on  you. 
For  the  rays  he  darts  around  him 
■^.re  the  power  of  his  enchantment. 
Are  the  arrows  that  he  uses.' 

"Many  years,  in  peace  and  quiet, 
On  the  peaceful  Star  of  Evening 
Dwelt  Osseo  with  his  father; 
Many  years,  in  song  and  flutter, 
At  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam. 
Hung  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver. 
And  fair  Oweenee,  the  faithful, 
Bore  a  son  unto  Osseo, 
With  the  beauty  of  his  mother, 
Willi  the  couiage  of  his  father. 

"And  tlie  boy  grew  u]-i  and  prospered. 
And  <  )sseo,  to  (Iclight  him. 
Made  him  litllo  bows  and  arrows, 
Opened  the  great  cage  of  silver, 
And  let  loose  his  aunts  and  ancles, 
\11  those  birds  with  glossy  feathers, 
i''or  his  little  son  to  shoot  at. 

"  Round  and  round  they  wheeled  and  darted, 
Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  music, 
V/ith  their  songs  of  joy  and  freedom; 
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Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  splendour,' 
With  the  fluttering  of  their  plumage  ; 
Till  the  boy,  the  little  hunter, 
Bent  his  bow  and  shot  an  arrow, 
Shot  a  swilt  and  fatal  arrow, 
And  a  bird,  with  shining  feathers, 
At  his  feet  fell  wounded  sorely. 

"But,  O  wondrous  transformation! 
'TWI..S  no  bird  he  saw  before  him, 
'Twas  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
With  the  arrow  in  her  bosom  ! 

"When  her  blood  fell  on  the  planet. 
On  the  sacred  Star  of  Evening, 
Broken  was  the  spell  of  magic. 
Powerless  was  the  strange  enchantment, 
And  the  youth,  the  fearless  bowman. 
Suddenly  felt  himself  descending, 
Held  by  unseen  hands,  but  sinking 
Downward  through  the  empty  spaces. 
Downward  through  the  clouds  and  vajiours, 
Till  he  rested  on  an  island. 
On  an  island  green  and  grassy, 
Yonder  in  the  Big-Sea- Water. 

"After  him  he  saw  descending 
All  the  birds  with  shining  feathers. 
Fluttering,  falling,  wafted  downward, 
Like  the  painted  leaves  of  Autumn  ; 
And  the  lodge  with  poles  of  silver. 
With  its  roof  like  wings  of  beetles, 
Like  the  shining  shards  of  beetles. 
By  the  winds  of  heaven  uplifted, 
Slowly  sank  upon  the  island, 
Bringing  back  the  good  Osseo, 
Bringing  Oweenee,  the  faithful. 

"Then  tHe  birds,  again  transfigured, 
Reassumed  the  shape  of  mortals, 
Took  their  shape,  but  not  their  stature ; 
They  remained  as  Little  People, 
Like  iJie  pigmies,  the  Puk-Wudjies, 
And  on  pleasant  nights  of  Summer, 
When  the  Evening  Star  was  shining, 
Hand  in  hand  \lhey  danced  together 
On  the  island's  craggy  headlau'ls. 
On  the  sand -beach  low  and  level. 

"  Still  their  glittering  lodge  is  seen  there. 
On  the  tranquil  Summer  evenings. 
And  upon  the  shore  the  fisher 
Sometimes  hears  their  happy  voices. 
Sees  them  dancing  in  the  starlight  !'' 

When  the  story  was  completed, 
V/lien  the  wondrous  tale  \A'as  ended, 
Looking  nnind  u]ion  his  listeners. 
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Solemnly  lagoo  added : 

"  There  are  great  men,  I  have  known  sucli, 

Whom  their  people  understand  not. 

Whom  they  even  make  a  jest  of, 

Scoff  and  jeer  at  in  derision. 

From  the  story  of  Osseo 

Let  them  learn  the  fate  :/f  jesters!" 

All  the  wedding-guests  delight&J 
Listened  to  tiie  marvellous  story, 
Listened  laughing  and  apjilauding, 
And  they  whispered  to  eac"i  other, 
"Does  he  mean  himself,  1  wonder? 
And  are  we  the  aunts  and  uncles?" 

Then  again  sang  Chibiabos, 
Sang  a  song  of  love  and  longing, 
In  those  accents  sweet  and  tender. 
In  those  tones  of  pensive  sadness. 
Sang  a  maiden's  lamentation 
For  her  lover,  her  Algonquin. 

"  When  I  think  of  my  beloved,* 
Ah  me  !  think  of  my  beloved. 
When  my  heart  is  thinking  of  him, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"Ah  me!  when  I  parted  from  him, 
Round  my  neck  he  hung  the  wampum, 
As  a  pledge,  the  snow-white  wampum, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  he  whispered, 
Ah  me  !  to  your  native  country  ; 
Let  me  go  with  you,  he  whispered, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

' '  Far  away,  away,  I  answerec. 
Very  far  away,  I  answered. 
Ah  me  !  is  my  native  country, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"When  I  looked  back  to  behold  him, 
Where  we  paited,  to  behold  him, 
After  me  he  still  was  gazing, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonqum  ! 

"  By  the  tree  he  still  was  standing. 
By  the  falling  tree  was  standing. 
That  had  dropped  into  the  water, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"  When  I  think  of  my  beloved, 
Ah  me  !  think  of  my  beloved, 
When  my  heart  is  thinking  of  him, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  !" 

Such  was  Hiawatha's  Wrlding, 
Sucii  the  dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Such  the  story  of  lagoo, 

*  The  ongin.Tl  of  this  soiiR  may  he  found  in  Oii^otn,  p    \ 
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Such  tne  songs  or  Chibiabos  ; 
Thus  the  wedding-banquet  ended, 
And  the  wedding-guests  departed, 
Leaving  Hiawatha  liapjiy 
With  the  night  and  Minnehaha. 


XIII. — BLESSING   THE   CORN-FIELDS. 

Sing,  O  Song  of  Iliawatlia, 

Cf  the  hap])y  days  that  folhnveil, 

In  the  lantl  of  liie  Ojibways, 

In  the  pleasant  land  and  pe':eful  ! 

Sing  the  mysteries  of  Momlani..!,'^ 

Sing  the  Blessing  of  the  Corn-fields  ! 

Buried  was  the  bloody  hatchet, 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-clul. 
Buried  werv;  all  warlike  weapons, 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgbllen. 
There  was  peace  aniong  the  nation-, 
Unmolested  roved  the  hunters, 
Built  the  birch  canoe  for  sailing. 
Caught  the  fish  in  lake  anil  river, 
Shot  the  deer  and  trapped  the  beaver; 
Unmolested  worketl  the  woiner,, 
Made  their  sugar  from  the  ma]>lc, 
Cathereil  wild  rice  in  the  meadows, 
D'essed  the  skins  of  deer  and  beaver. 

All  around  the  happy  village 
Stood  the  maize-fieUis,  green  and  shining. 
Waved  the  green  plumes  of  Mondamin, 
W'avea  his  soft  and  suimy  tresses. 
Filling  all  the  land  witli  plenly. 
'Twas  the  women  who  in  Spring-time 
Planted  the  broad  fields  ami  fruitful, 
Buried  in  the  earth  Mondamin ; 
'Twas  tlie  woxien  ■w'lo  in  Aula.nn 
Stripped  the  yellow  husks  of  harvest, 
Stripped  the  garments  from  Moi.damm, 
Even  as  Hiawatha  taught  them. 

Once,  when  all  the  maize  was  r Wanted, 
Hiawatha,wise  and  thoughtful. 
Spake  and  said  to  Minnehaha, 
To  *";£  wife,  the  Laughing  Water: 
"You  .shall  bless  l(j-night  the  corii-liclds, 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them,    _ 
lo  protect  them  from  cjestructio^.^^^y^^^j. 
Blast  of'mildew,  blight  of  insect,   ' 
Wagemin,  ihe  thief  of  corir-fields, 
Paimosaid,  who  steals  the  maize-ear ! 
"  In  the  night,  when  all  is  silence, 
In  the  night,  when  all  is  darkness. 
When  the  Spirit  of  .Sleep,  Nipahwin, 
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Shuts  the  doors  of  all  the  wigwams, 

So  that  not  an  ear  can  hear  you,  » 

So  that  not  an  eye  can  see  you, 

Rise  up  from  your  bed  in  silence. 

Lay  aside  your  garments  wholly, 

Walk  around  the  fields  you  planted. 

Round  the  borders  of  the  corn-fields. 

Covered  by  your  tresses  only, 

Robed  with  darkness  as  a  garment. 

"Thus  the  fields  shall  be  more  fruitful,'* 
And  the  passing  of  your  footsteps 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them. 
So  that  neither  blight  nor  mildew. 
Neither  burrowing  worm  nor  insect. 
Shall  pass  o'er  the  magic  circle ; 
Not  the  dragon-fly,  Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor  the  spider,  Subbekashe, 
Nv.r  the  grasshopper,  Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor  the  mighty  caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana,  with  the  bear-skin. 
King  of  all  the  caterpillars  !" 

On  the  tree-tops  near  the  corn-fields 
Sat  the  hungry  crows  and  ravens, 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
With  his  band  of  black  marauders. 
And  they  laughed  at  Hiawatha, 
Till  the  tree-tops  shook  with  laughter. 
With  their  melancholy  laughter, 
At  the  words  of  Hiawatha. 
*'  Hear  him  !"  said  they  ;  "  hear  the  wise  man! 
Hear  the  plots  of  Hiawatha  ! " 

When  the  noiseless  night  descended 
Broad  and  dark  o'er  field  and  forest. 
When  the  mournful  Wawonaissa 
Sorrowing  sang  among  the  hemlocks. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
Shut  the  doers  of  all  the  wigwams, 
From  her  bed  rose  Laughing  Water, 
Laid  aside  her  garments  wholly. 
And  with  darkness  clothed  and  guarded, 
Unashamed  and  unaffrighted. 
Walked  securely  round  the  corn-fields, 
Drew  the  sacre^l,  magic  circle 
Of  her  footprints  round  the  corn-fields. 

No  one  but  the  Midnight  only 
Saw  her  beauty  in  the  darkness, 
No  one  but  the  Wawonaissa 
Heard  the  panting  ot  her  bosom ; 
Guskewau,  the  darkness,  wrapped  hec 
Closely  m  his  sacred  mantle, 
So  that  none  mitdit  see  her  l)eauty, 
^"•)  that  none  might  Ixn'-f.  "  I  <<a\v  h»*rJ" 
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On  the  morrow,  as  the  day  dawned, 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
Gathered  all  his  black  marauders. 
Crows  and  blackbirds,  jays  and  ravens, 
Clamorous  on  the  dusky  tree-tops, 
And  descended,  fast  and  fearless, 
On  the  fields  of  Hiawatha, 
On  the  grave  of  the  Mondamin. 

"  We  will  drag  Mondamin,"  said  they, 
"  From  the  grave  where  he  is  buried, 
Spite  of  all  the  magic  circles 
Laughing  Water  draws  around  it, 
Spite  of  all  the  sacred  footprints 
Minnehaha  stamps  upon  ill" 

But  the  wary  Hiawatha, 
Ever  thoughtful,  careful,  watchful, 
Had  o'erheard  the  scornful  laughter 
When  they  mocked  him  from  the  tree-tops. 
"  Kaw!"  he  said,  "  my  friends  the  ravens  1 
Kahgahgee,  my  King  of  Ravens! 
I  will  teach  you  all  a  lesson 
That  shall  not  be  soon  forgotten  !" 

He  had  risen  before  the  daybreak. 
He  had  spread  o'er  all  the  com-fields 
Snares  to  catch  the  black  marauders. 
And  was  lying  now  in  ambush 
In  the  neigbouring  grove  of  pine-trees. 
Waiting  for  the  crows  and  blackbirds, 
W^iiting  for  the  jays  and  ravens. 

Soon  they  came  with  caw  and  clamour, 
Rush  of  wings  and  cry  of  voices, 
To  their  work  of  devastation. 
Settling  down  upon  the  corn-fields. 
Delving  deep  with  beak  and  talon, 
For  the  body  of  Mondamin. 
And  witn  all  tiieir  craft  and  cunning, 
All  their  skill  in  wiles  of  warfare, 
They  perceived  no  danger  near  them, 
Till  their  claws  became  entangled, 
Till  they  found  themselves  imprisoned 
^n  the  snares  of  Hiawatha. 

From  his  place  of  ambush  came  he, 
Striding  terrible  among  them. 
And  so  awful  was  his  aspect 
That  the  bravest  quailed  with  terror. 
Without  mercy  he  destroyed  them 
Right  and  left,  by  tens  and  twenties, 
And  their  wretched,  lifeless  bodies 
Himg  aloft  on  poles  for  scarecrows 
Ro'-nd  the  consecrated  corn-fieUis, 
Ab  a  signal  of  his  vengeance, 
As  a  warning  to  marauder-'. 
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Only  Kaligahgee,  the  leader, 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
He  alone  was  spared  among  them 
As  a  ho^tage  for  his  people. 
With  his  prisoner-string  he  bound  him,* 
Led  him  captive  to  his  wigwam, 
Tied  him  fast  witli  cords  of  elm-hark 
To  the  ridge-pole  of  his  wigwam. 

"Kahgahgee,  my  raven!"  said  he, 
"You  the  leader  of  the  robbers, 
You  the  plotter  of  this  mischief, 
The  contriver  of  this  outrage, 
I  will  keep  you,  I  will  hold  you, 
As  a  hostage  for  your  people, 
As  a  pledge  of  good  l)ehaviour  !" 

And  he  left  iiim,  grim  and  sulky. 
Sitting  hi  the  morning  sunshine 
On  the  summit  01  the  wigwam. 
Croaking  fiercely  his  displeasure, 
Flapping  his  great  sable  pinions, 
Vainly  struggling  fur  his  free<lom. 
Vainly  calling  on  his  people! 

Sununer  passed,  and  Shawondasee 
Breathed  his  sighs  o'er  all  the  landscape, 
From  the  South-land  sent  his  ardour.-., 
^Vafted  kisses  warm  and  tender  ; 
And  the  maize-held  grew  and  ripened. 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendour 
Of  its  garments  green  and  yellow, 
Of  its  tassels  and  its  plumage, 
And  the  niai/.e-ears  full  anil  shining 
Gleamed  from  Inirsting  sheaths  of  verdure. 

Then  Nokiomis,  the  old  woman, 
Spake  and  said  to  Minnehaha: 
*"Tis  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling; 
All  the  wild-rice  has  been  gathered, 
And  the  maize  is  ripe  and  ready; 
Let  us  gather  in  the  harvest. 
Let  us  wrestle  with  Mondamin, 
Strip  him  of  his  plumes  and  tassels. 
Of  his  garments  green  and  yellow  !" 

Ami  the  merry  Laughing  Water 
Went  rejoicing  from  the  wigwam, 
With  Nokomis,  old  and  wrinkled  ; 
And  they  called  the  women  round  them. 
Called  the  young  men  antl  the  maiden:;_, 

*  "These  cords,"  says  ]»Ir  Tanner,  "are  madeof  tlie  bark  of  the  elni-tree,  by 

boiling  and  then  immersing  it  in  cold  water I'he  leader  of  a  war-party 

commonly  carries  several  fastened  about  his  waist  ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
fight,  any  one  of  his  young  men  takes  a  prisoner,  it  is  his  duty  to  bring  him 
immediately  to  the  chief,  to  be  tieil,  and  the  latter  is  responsible  for  his  s.^fe 
l;eeping." — Narrative  of  Cii^tivity  and  triUsjfd'tres,  p.  41a 
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To  the  harvest  of  the  corn-fields. 
To  the  husking  of  the  maize-ear. 

On  the  border  of  the  forest, 
Underneath  the  fragrant  pine-trees, 
Sat  the  okl  men  and  the  warriors 
Smokmg  in  the  pleasant  shadow. 
In  uninterrupteil  silence 
Looked  they  at  the  gamesome  labour 
Of  the  young  men  and  the  women; 
Listened  to  tiieir  noisy  talking, 
To  their  laughter  and  their  singing, 
Heard  them  chattering  like  the  magpies, 
Heard  them  laughing  like  the  blue-jays, 
Heard  them  singing  like  the  r-^bins. 

And  whene'er  some  lucky  naiden 
Found  a  red  ear  in  the  husking, 
Found  a  maize  ear  red  as  blood  is, 
"Nushka!"  cried  they  altogether, 
"Nushka!  you  shall  have  a  sweetheart, 
You  shall  have  a  handstmie  husband  !'' 
"  Ugh!"   the  okl  men  all  responded, 
From  tlieir  seats  beneath  the  pine-trees! 

And  whene'er  a  youth  or  maiden 
Found  a  crooked  ear  in  luisking, 
P'ound  a  maize  ear  in  the  husking 
Blighted,  mildewed,  3r  misshapen, 
Then  they  lauglied  and  sang  together. 
Crept  and  limped  about  the  corn-fields, 
Mimicked  in  their  gait  and  gestures  * 

Some  old  man,  bent  almost  double. 
Singing  singly  or  togetlier: 
"Wagemin,  the  tiiief  of  corn-fields! '* 
Paimosaid,  tiie  skulking  robber  !" 

Till  the  corn-fields  rang  with  laughter, 
Till  from  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
Screamed  and  quivered  in  his  anger, 
And  from  all  the  neighbouring  tree-tops 
Cawed  and  croaked  the  black  marauders. 
"  Ugh  !"   the  old  men  all  responded. 
From  their  seats  beneath  the  pine-trees ! 


\J 


XIV.—PICTURE-WRITING. 

In  those  days  said  Hiawatha, 
"  Lo  !  how  all  things  fade  antl  perish  I 
From  the  memory  of  the  old  men 
Fade  away  the  great  traditions, 
'Ihe  achievements  of  the  warriors, 
The  adventures  of  the  hunters, 
All  the  wisdom  of  I  lie  Medas, 
All  the  cnUl  of  the  Wabeuoi,, 
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All  the  marvellous  dreams  and  visions 
Of  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Prophets  ! 

"  Great  men  die  and  are  forgotten, 
Wise  men  speak  ;  their  words  of  wisdunj 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them. 
Do  not  reach  the  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn,  aie  waiting 
In  the  great  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  days  that  shall  be ! 

"On  the  grave-posts  of  our  fatliers 
Are  no  signs,  no  figures  painted  ; 
Who  are  in  those  graves  we  know  not, 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers. 
Of  what  kith  they  are  and  kindred, 
Froi.i  what  old,  ancestral  Totem, 
Be  it  Eagle,  Bear,  or  Beaver, 
They  descended,  this  we  know  not, 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers. 

"Face  to  face  we  speak  together, 
But  we  cannot  speak  when  absent, 
Cannot  send  our  voices  from  us 
To  the  friends  that  dwell  afar  off; 
Cannot  send  a  secret  message. 
But  the  bearer  learns  our  secret. 
May  pervert  it,  may  betray  it. 
May  reveal  it  unto  others." 

Thus  said  Hiawatha,  walking 
In  the  solitary  forest. 
Pondering,  musing  in  the  forest, 
On  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

From  his  pouch  he  took  his  colours. 
Took  his  paints  of  different  colours. 
On  the  smooth  bark  of  a  birch-tree 
Painted  many  shapes  and  figures, 
Wonderful  and  mystic  figures. 
And  each  figuie  had  a  meaning, 
Each  some  word  or  thought  suggested. 

Gitche  Manito  the  Mighty, 
He  the  Master  of  Life,  was  painted 
As  an  egg,  with  points  projecting 
To  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens. 
Everywhere  is  the  Great  Spirit, 
Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol. 

Mitche  Manito  the  Mighty, 
He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil, 
As  a  serpent  was  depicted. 
As  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpent. 
Very  crafty,  very  cunning, 
Is  the  creeping  .Spirit  of  Evil, 
Was  the  meaning  of  tliis  symbol. 

Life  and  Death  he  drew  as  circles. 
Life  was  white,  but  Death  w.is  darkcr.cd; 
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Sun  nnd  moon  and  stars  he  pnintcd, 
Man  and  lieast,  and  fisli  and  reptile, 
Forests,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

For  the  earth  he  drew  a  straight  line, 
For  the  sky  a  bow  above  it ; 
AVhite  the  space  between  for  day-time, 
P'illed  with  little  stars  for  night-time; 
( )n  the  left  a  point  for  sunrise, 
( )n  the  right  a  point  for  sunset, 
Un  the  top  a  point  for  noon-tide, 
And  for  rain  and  cloudy  weather 
Waving  lines  descending  from  it. 

Footprints  pointing  towards  a  wigwam 
AVere  a  sign  of  invitation, 
Were  a  sign  of  guests  assembling ; 
liloody  hands  with  palms  uplifted 
Were  a  symbol  of  destruction, 
Were  a  hostile  sign  and  symbol. 
All  these  things  did  Hiawatha 

Show  unto  his  wondering  people, 
And  interpreted  their  meaning. 

And  he  said  :   "  Behold,  your  grave-]iosts 

Have  no  mark,  no  sign,  nor  symbol. 

Go  and  paint  them  all  with  figures, 

Fach  one  with  its  household  symbol, 

With  its  own  ancestral  Totem  ; 

So  that  those  who  follow  after 

May  distinguish  them  and  know  them." 
And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts 

Of  the  graves  yet  unforgotten, 

Each  his  own  ancestral  Totem, 

PLach  the  symbol  of  his  household; 

FigT-ires  of  the  Bear  and  Reindeer, 

Of  the  Turtle,  Crane,  and  Beaver, 

Each  inverted  as  a  token 

That  the  owner  was  departed, 

That  the  chief  who  bore  the  symbol 

Lay  beneath  in  dust  and  ashes. 
And  the  Jossakeeds,  the  prophets, 

'I'he  Wabenos,  the  magicians, 

And  the  medicine-men,  the  Medas, 

I'aintcd  upon  bark  and  deer-skin 

Figures  for  the  songs  they  chanteJ, 

For  each  song  a  separate  syinbol, 

Figures  mystical  and  awful. 

Figures  strange  and  brightly  coloured  ; 

And  each  figure  had  its  meaning. 

Each  some  magic  song  suggested. 
The  Great  Sj^irit,  the  Creator, 

Flashing  light  through  all  the  heaven; 

The  Great  Serpent,  the  Kenabeek, 

With  his  bloody  crest  erected. 
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Creeping,  looking  into  lieaven  ; 
In  the  sky  tlie  sun,  that  listens, 
And  the  moon  eclipsed  and  dying; 
Owl  and  eagle,  crane  and  hen-hawk, 
And  the  cormorant,  liird  of  magic; 
Headless  men  that  walk  the  heavens, 
liodies  'ying  pierced  with  arrows, 
Lloody  hands  of  death  u]ilifted, 
]'"lags  on  graves,  and  great  war-captains 
f'rasDing  both  the  earth  and  heaven  ! 

Sucli  as  these  llie  shajics  they  painted^- 
On  the  l)ircii-l)ark  and  tlic  deer-skin; 
Songs  of  war  and  songs  of  hunting, 
Songs  of  medicine  and  of  magic, 
All  were  written  in  these  figures, 
For  each  figure  had  its  meaninir, 
iLach  Its  separate  song  recorded. 

Nor  forgotten  was  the  l.ove-Song, 
The  most  subtle  <if  all  medicines, 
The  most  potent  s]iell  of  magic, 
Dangerous  more  than  war  cr  hunting! 
Thus  the  Love-Song  was  iccorded, 
Symbol  and  interpretation. 

First  a  luiman  figure  standing. 
Painted  in  the  brightest  scarlet; 
'Tis  the  lover,  the  musician, 
And  the  meaning  is,  "  My  painting 
Makes  me  powerful  over  others." 

Then  the  figure  seated,  singing, 
Playing  on  a  drum  of  magic, 
And  the  interpretation,  "Listen! 
'Tis  my  voice  you  hear,  my  singing!" 

Thcii  the  same  red  figure  sealed 
In  the  shelter  of  a  wigwam. 
And  the  meaning  of  the  symLol, 
"  I  will  come  and  sit  beside  you 
In  the  mystery  of  my  passion  !" 

Then  twf    figures,  man  and  woman, 
Standing  hand  in  hand  together. 
With  their  hands  so  ciasped  together 
That  they  seem  in  one  united  ; 
And  the  words  thus  rejiresented 
Are,  "  I  see  your  heart  within  you, 
And  your  cheeks  are  red  with  blushe.:!'' 

Next  the  maiden  on  an  island, 
In  the  centre  of  an  island  ; 
And  the  song  this  sha]ie  suggested 
Was,  "  Tiiough  you  were  at  a  distance, 
Were  upon  some  far-off  island, 
.'■'uch  the  S]3ell  I  cast  tipon  ynu, 
Such  the  magic  ]iowcr  of  ]iassion, 
i  could  straightway  draw  you  tu  mp!" 
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Then  tlic  figure  of  the  maiden 
Sleeping,  and  the  lover  near  her, 
Whispering  to  her  in  her  slumbers, 
Saying,  "  Though  you  were  far  from  me 
In  the  land  of  Sleep  and  Silence, 
Still  the  voi   ^  of  love  would  reach  you ! " 

And  the  last  of  all  the  figures 
^Vas  a  heart  within  a  circle. 
Drawn  within  a  magic  circle; 
And  the  image  had  this  meaning: 
"  Naked  lies  your  heart  before  me, 
To  your  iiaked  heart  I  whisper!" 

Thus  it  was  that  ixiawatlia, 
111  Lis  wisdom,  taught  the  ]ieople 
All  the  mysteries  of  ]iain(iiig. 
All  the  art  of  Picture-Writing,  , 
( )n  the  smooth  bark  of  the  birch-tree, 
On  the  white  skin  of  the  reindeer. 
On  the  grave-posts  of  the  village. 


XV. — HIAWATHA  S  LAMENTATION. 

T\  those  days  the  Evil  Spirits, 
All  the  Manitos  of  mischief. 
Fearing  Hiawatha's  wisdom. 
And  his  love  for  Chibiabos, 
Jealous  of  their  faithful  friendship, 
And  their  noble  words  and  actions, 
Made  at  length  a  league  against  them, 
To  molest  them  and  destroy  them. 

Hiawatha,  wise  and  wary. 
Often  said  to  Chibiabos, 
"  O  my  brother  !  do  not  leave  me, 
Lest  the  Evil  Spirits  harm  you  !" 
'"hil^i^bos,  young  and  heedless, 
Lau'jhmg  sliook  his  coal-black  tresses, 
^.nswered  ever  sweet  and  childlike, 
'  Do  not  fear  for  me,  O  brother  ! 
Harm  and  evil  come  not  near  me  ! " 

Once  when  Peboaii,  the  Winter, 
Roofed  with  ice  the  Ihg-Sea- Water, 
When  the  snow-tlakes,  \\-hirling  downward, 
Hissed  among  the  withered  oak-lea^'es, 
(.'hanged  the  ]->ine-trees  into  wigwams, 
Covered  all  the  earth  with  silence, — 
Armed  with  arrows,  shod  with  snow-shoes. 
Heeding  not  his  brother's  warning, 
) 'earing  not  the  Evil  Spirits, 
I'orth  to  hunt  the  deer  \\'\\\\  antl«irs.  - 
All  alone  went  Chibiabos. 

Right  across  the  Rig-Sea- Water 
Cprang  whh  speed  the  deer  before  him. 
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With  tlic  wind  and  snow  he  followed, 
O'er  the  treachci-ous  ice  he  followed, 
Wild  with  all  the  tierce  CMiimotion 
And  the  rapture  of  the  hanting. 

Ihit  beneath,  the  Evil  Spirits 
Lay  in  amdish,  waiting  for  him, 
Broke  the  treacherous  ice  beneath  him. 
Dragged  him  downward  to  the  bottom, 
Buried  in  the  sand  his  body. 
Lnktahee,  the  god  of  water, 
lie  the  god  of  tlie  Dacotans, 
Drowned  him  in  the  deep  abysses 
Of  the  lake  of  Gitche  Gumee. 

From  the  headlands  Hiawatha 
Sent  forth  such  a  wail  of  anguish, 
Such  a  fearful  lamentation, 
That  the  bison  paused  to  listen, 
Aufl  the  wolves  howled  frorn  the  prairies. 
And  the  tlninder  in  the  distance 
Woke  and  ans\/ered,  "  Baim-wawa  !" 

Then  his  face  with  black  he  painted. 
With  his  robe  his  head  lie  covered, 
In  his  wigwam  sat  lamenting, 
Seven  long  weeks  he  sat  lamenting, 
Uttering  still  this  moan  of  sorrow: — ■ 

"He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician! 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers ! 
He  has  gone  from  us  for  ever, 
He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  music, 
To  the  Afaster  of  all  singing.'' 
O  my  brother,  Chibiabos  !  " 

And  the  melancholy  fir-trees 
Waved  their  dark  green  fans  above  him^ 
Waved  their  purple  cones  abo-'e  him. 
Sighing  with  him  to  console  him, 
Mingling  with  his  lamentation 
Their  complaining,  their  lamenting. 

Came  the  Spring,  and  all  the  forest 
Looked  in  vain  for  Chibiabos  ; 
Sighed  the  rivulet,  Sebowisha, 
Sighed  the  rushes  iii  the  meadow; 
P'rom  the  tree-tops  sang  the  blue-bird. 
Sang  the  l>lue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
''Chibiabos  !   Chibiabos  ! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician  !" 

From  tiie  wigwam  sang  the  robin. 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  robin, 
"Chibiabos!   Chibiabos 
He  is  dead,  the  sweetest  singer!" 

And  at  night  through  all  the  forest 
''Vent  the  whipponrwill  complainia'y, 
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^Vailing  went  the  Wawonaissa, 
"  Cliil^abos !  Chil)iabos  ! 
1  le  i?  dead,  the  sweet  musician ! 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers!" 

Then,  the  medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
Ard  the  Jossakecds,  the  prophets, 
Came  to  visit  Hiawatha; 
Built  a  Sacred  Lodge  beside  him, 
To  appease  him,  to  console  him, 
Walked  in  silent,  grave  process-on. 
Bearing  each  a  pouch  of  healing, 
Skin  of  beaver,  lynx,  or  otter, 
Filled  with  magic  roots  and  sir  pies. 
Filled  with  very  potent  medicines. 

When  he  heard  their  steps  approaching, 
Hia'vatha  ceased  lamenting', 
Called  no  more  on  Chibiabos  ; 
Nought  he  questioned,  nought  he  answered^ 
But  his  mournful  head  uncovered, 
From  his  face  the  mourning  colours 
Wasned  he  slowly  and  in  silence. 
Slowly  and  in  silence  followed 
Onward  to  the  Sacred  Wigwam. 

There  a  magi',  drink  they  gave  him. 
Made  of  Nahma-wusk,  the  spearmint, 
And  Wabeno-wusk,  the  yarrow. 
Roots  of  power,  and  herbs  of  healing: 
Beat  their  dnnns,  and  shook  their  rattles; 
Chanted  singly  and  in  chorus. 
Mystic  songs  like  these  they  chanted  :— • 

"  I  myself,  myself!  behold  me! 
'Tis  the  great  Gray  Eagle  talking ; 
Come,  ye  white  crows,  come  and  hear  him! 
The  loud-speaking  thunder  helps  me ; 
All  the  unseen  spirits  help  me  ; 
i  can  hear  their  voices  calling. 
All  around  the  sky  I  hear  them ! 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  Ijrothen 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha!" 

"  Hi-au-ha!"  replied  the  chorus, 
•' Way-ha-way  !"  the  mystic  chorus. 

"  Friends  of  mine  are  all  the  serpents  C 
Hear  me  shake  my  skin  of  hen-havvk! 
Mahng,  the  white  loon,  I  can  kill  him? 
I  can  shoot  your  heart  and  kill  it! 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother, 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha  !" 

"  Hi-au-ha!"  replied  the  chorus. 
"  Way-ha-way!"  the  mystic  chorus. 

'*  I  myself,  myself !  the  prophet ! 
Whsrv  I  speak  the  wigwam  trembles. 
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Bhal<es  llie  Sacred  Loflye  ^villl  terror.. 
Hands  unseen  l>egin  to  sli.ikc  il! 
Vs'lien  I  walk,  tlie  sky  I  tread  on 
l^eiids  and  makes  a  noise  beneath  nie! 
1  can  l)low  you  strong,  my  brotlierl 
Rise  and  speak,  O  Hiawatha  i" 

"  Hi-au-lia!"  replicfl  the  chorus, 
•' Way-lia-way  !"  'i^e  mystic  chorus. 

Then  they  shook  their  medicine-pouches 
O'er  the  iiead  of  Hiawatlia, 
Danced  tlieir  medicine-dance  around  him; 
And  ujistarting  wild  and  iiaggard, 
Like  a  man  from  dreams  awakened, 
He  was  liealed  o.  all  his  madness. 
As  t  .";  clouds  are  swept  from  heaven. 
Straightway  from  his  l)rain  departed 
All  his  moody  melancholy; 
As  the  ice  is  swept  from  rivers, 
P'Tlightway  from  Jiis  lieart  departed 
iUl  his  sorrow  and  affliction. 

'^hen  they  summoned  C"hii)ial")os 
From  his  grave  beneath  the  waters. 
From  the  sands  of  Gitche  Gumee 
Summoned  Hiawatha  s  brother. 
And  so  mighty  was  the  magic 
Of  that  cry  and  invocation, 
That  lie  heard  it  as  he  lay  there 
Ihiderneath  the  Big-Sea-Water. 
From  the  sand  he  rose  and  listened, 
1  leard  the  music  and  the  singing. 
Came,  obedient  to  the  summons. 
To  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam, 
Hut  to  enter  *^hey  forbade  him. 

T.irough  a  chink  a  coal  they  gave  Liir.,^ 
Througli  the  door  a  burning  firebrand  j 
Kuler  in  the  Land  of  .Spirits, 
Ruler  o'er  the  dead,  they  made  him, 
Telling  him  a  fire  to  kindle 
-  For  all  those  that  died  thereaRer, 
Cam|)-fn-es  for  their  night  encampments 
On  their  solitary  journey 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

From  the  village  of  his  childhood. 
From  the  homes  of  those  who  knew  him, 
l^assing  silent  through  the  forest. 
Like  a  smoke-wreath  wafted  sideways, 
Slowly  vani-shed  Chibiabos ! 
Where  he  passed,  the  branches  moved  notj 
Where  he  trod,  the  grasses  bent  not, 
.^nd  the  fallen  leaves  of  last  year 
M^''e  no  sound  beneath  his  footsteps. 
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Four  whole  days  lie  journeyed  onward 
Down  the  pathway  of  the  dead  men; 
On  tlie  dead-man's  strawberry  feasted. 
Crossed  tlie  melancliolv  liver, 
On  the  swuiging  log  lie  crossed  it, 
'^ame  unto  the  Lake  of  .Silver, 
In  the  Stone  Canoe  was  carried 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  tl'"^  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows. 

On  that  journey,  moving  slowly. 
Many  weary  spirits  saw  he, 
Panting  under  heavy  Inndcns, 
Laden  with  war-clubs,  bows  and  arrows. 
Robes  of  fur,  and  pots  and  kettles. 
And  with  food  that  friends  had  given 
For  that  solitary  journey. 

"  Ah  !  why  do  the  living,"  said  ll;cy, 
"  Lay  such  heavy  burdens  on  us? 
Better  \\-ere  it  to  go  naked, 
Better  were  it  to  go  fasting, 
Than  to  bear  such  heavy  burdens 
On  our  long  and  weary  journey.'" 

Forth  then  issued  Hiawatha, 
Wandered  eastward,  wandered  westward. 
Teaching  men  the  use  of  simjiles 
And  the  antidotes  for  poisons, 
And  the  cure  of  all  diseases. 
Thus  was  first  made  known  to  mortal? 
All  the  mystery  of  Medamin, 
All  the  sacred  art  of  healine. 


XVI.-  -PAU-rUK-KEEWiS. 
You  shall  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
He,  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
Whom  the  ])eople  calietl  tlie  Storm-Fool, 
Vexed  the  village  with  disturbance  ; 
You  shall  hear  of  all  his  mischief. 
And  his  flight  from  Hiawatha, 
And  his  wondrov  transmigrations, 
And  the  ti.d  of  his  adventures. 

On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumec, 
On  the  tliincs  of  Nagow  Wudjoo, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water 
f'.tood  the  lodge  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
]t  was  he  who  in  his  frenzy 
Whirled  these  drifting  sands  together. 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wudjoo, 
Vten,  among  the  guests  assembled, 
lie  so  merrily  and  madly 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding. 
Danced  the  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  them. 
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Now,  in  scnrcli  of  new  ailvcntures, 
From  liis  lodge  went  J'au-ruk-Kcewis, 
Came  with  speed  into  tiie  village, 
Found  the  young  men  all  assembled 
In  the  lodge  of  old  lagoo, 
Listening  to  his  monstrous  stories, 
To  his  wonderful  adventures. 

He  was  telling  ihem  the  story 
Of  Ojeeg,  the  Summer-Maker, 
How  he  made  a  hole  in  heaven, 
How  he  climbed  up  into  heaven. 
And  let  out  the  Summer-weather, 
The  perpetual,  pleasant  Summer; 
How  the  Otter  first  essayed  it ; 
How  the  Beaver,  I.ynx,  and  Badger 
Tried  in  turn  the  great  achievement, 
From  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
Smote  their  fists  against  the  heavens. 
Smote  against  the  sky  their  foreheads, 
Cracked  the  sky,  1  at  could  not  break  it  ; 
How  the  Wolverh.e,  uprising. 
Made  him  ready  for  the  encounter, 
Bent  his  knees  down,  like  a  squirrel. 

Drew  his  arms  back,  like  a  cricket. 
"Once  he  leaped,"  said  old  lagoo, 

"  Once  he  leaped,  and  lo !  above  him 

Bent  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  waters  rise  beneath  it ; 
Twice  he  leaped,  and  lo  !  above  him 

Cracked  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 

When  the  freshet  is  at  highest ! 

Thrice  he  leaped,  and  lo  !  abovj  hiu 

Broke  the  shattered  sky  asunder. 

And  he  disappeared  within  it,_ 

And  Ojeeg,  the  Fisher  Weasel,  _ 

With  a  bound  went  in  behind  him  !" 
"Hark  you!"  shouted  r'au-Puk-Keewis 

As  he  entered  at  the  doorway  ; 

"I  am  tired  of  all  this  talking. 

Tired  of  old  laguo's  stories. 

Tired  of  lliawatlia's  wisdom. 

Here  is  something  to  amuse  you. 

Better  than  this  endless  talking." 

Then  from  out  liis  pouch  of  wolf-skin 

Forth  he  drew,  with  solemn  manner, 

All  the  game  of  Bowl  and  Counters, 

Pugasaing,  with  thirteen  pieces.-" 

White  on  one  side  were  they  painted, 

And  vermilion  on  tlie  other; 

Two  Kenabeeks  or  great  seqients. 

Two  Ininewug  or  wedge-men, 

— <ne  great  war-club,  Pugamaugun,  _>, 
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And  one  slender  fish,  the  Keego, 

Four  round  pieces,  (Jzawabeeks, 

/  nd  three  Sheshebwug  or  ducklings. 

/  11  were  made  of  bone  and  painted, 

*  11  except  the  Ozawabeeks ; 

These  were  brass,  on  one  siiie  burnished. 

And  were  black  upon  the  other. 

In  a  wooden  bowl  he  placed  them, 
Shook  and  jostled  them  together, 
Threw  them  on  the  ground  before  hii.", 
Thus  exclaiming  and  explaining  : 
"  Red  .="de  up  are  all  the  pieces, 
And  one  great  Kenabeek  standing. 
On  the  bright  side  of  a  brass  pi'.  •  •-, 
On  a  bur'^ished  Ozawalieek  ; 
Thirteen  tens  and  eight  are  counted." 

Then  again  he  shook  the  pieces. 
Shook  and  jostled  them  together, 
Threw  them  on  the  grountl  before  him 
Still  exclaiming  and  explaining; 
"  White  are  both  the  great  Kenabeeks, 
White  the  Ininewug,  the  wedge-men, 
Red  are  all  the  other  pieces ; 
Five  tens  and  an  eight  are  counted." 

Thus  he  taught  the  game  of  hazard. 
Thus  displayed  it  and  explained  it, 
Running  through  its  various  chances. 
Various  changes,  various  mearungs  j 
Twenty  curious  eyes  stared  at  him. 
Full  of  eagerness  stared  at  him. 

"  Many  games,"  said  old  lagoo, 
*'  Many  games  of  skill  and  hazard 
Have  I  seen  in  different  nations, 
Have  I  played  in  different  countries. 
He  who  plays  with  old  lagoo 
Must  hpve  very  nimble  fingers; 
Though  you  think  yourself  so  skilful, 
I  can  beat  you,  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
I  can  even  give  you  lessons 
In  your  game  of  Bowl  and  Counters!'* 

So  they  sat  and  played  together, 
All  the  old  men  and  the  young  men, 
Played  for  dresses,  weapons,  wampum. 
Played  till  midnight,  played  tdl  mornirig, 
Played  until  the  Venadizze, 
Till  the  cunnmg  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Of  their  treasures  had  despoiled  thenij 
Of  the  best  of  all  their  dresses. 
Shirts  of  deerskin,  robes  of  ermine. 
Belts  of  wampum,  crests  of  feathers, 
Warlike  weapons,  pipes  and  i>oucheS, 
Twenty  eyes  r^iared  wildly  at  him. 
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Like  the  eves  of  wolves  glared  at  him. 

Said  the' lucky  Pau-Puk-Keesvis, 
"  In  my  wigwam  I  am  lonely, 
In  my  wanderings  and  adventures 
I  have  need  of  a  companion, 
Fain  would  \iave  a  Meshinauwa, 
An  attendant  and  pipe-bearer. 
I  will  venture  all  the^e  winnings, 
AH  these  garments  heaped  about  me, 
All  this  wampum,  all  these  feathers, 
On  a  single  throw  will  venture 
All  against  the  young  man  yonder!'' 
'Twas  a  youth  of  sixteen  summers, 
'Twas  a  nephew  of  lagoo ; 
Face-in-a-Mist,  the  people  ca'led  him. 

As  the  fire  bums  in  a  pipe-head 
Dusky  red  beneath  the  ashes, 
So  beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
Glowed  the  eyes  of  old  lagoo. 
"  Ugh  1 "  he  answered,  very  uercely  ; 
♦♦  Ugh  !  "  they  answered  all  and  each  one. 

Seized  the  wooden  bowl  the  old  man. 
Closely  in  his  bony  fingers 
Clutched  the  fatal  bowl,  Onagon, 
Shook  it  fiercely  and  vnth  fury, 
Made  the  pieces  ring  together 
As  he  threw  them  down  before  him. 

Red  were  both  the  great  Kenabeeks, 
Red  the  Inmewug,  the  wedge-men, 
Red  the  Sheshebwug,  the  ducklings, 
Black  the  four  brass  Ozawabeeks, 
White  alone  the  fish,  the  Keego ; 
Only  five  the  pieces  counted  ! 

Then  the  smiling  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook  the  bowl  and  threw  the  piecea : 
Lightly  in  the  air  he  tossed  them. 
And  they  fell  about  him  scattered  ; 
Dark  and  bright  the  Ozawabeeks, 
Red  and  white  the  other  pieces, 
And  upright  among  the  others 
One  Iniuewug  was  .standing. 
Even  as  crafiy  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stood  alone  aiiiuu^  the  players,  i 
baying,  "Five  tens!  muie  the  game  isi' 

Twenty  eyes  glared  at  him  fiercely. 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  -.t  him, 
As  he  turned  and  left  the  wigwam, 
Followed  bv  his  Meshinauwa, 
By  the  nephew  of  lagoo, 
By  the  tall  and  graceful  stripling. 
Bearing  in  his  arnii  the  winnings. 
Skirls  of  deci-akiu,  robe^  cf  ermine. 
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Belts  of  wampum,  pipes  and  weapons. 

"  Carry  them,"  said  Pau-Puk-Keewifl, 
Pointing  with  his  fan  of  feathers, 
"  To  my  wigwam  far  to  eastward, 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wudjoo  ! " 

Hot  and  red  with  smoke  and  gambling 
Were  the  eyes  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As  he  came  forth  to  the  freshnc-" 
Of  the  pleasant  Summer  morning. 
All  the  birds  were  singing  gaily, 
All  the  streamlets  flowing  swiftly, 
And  the  heart  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sang  with  pleasure  as  the  biids  sing, 
Beat  with  triumph  like  the  streamlets. 
As  he  wandered  through  the  village. 
In  the  early  gray  of  morning, 
With  his  fan  of  turkey-feathers, 
With  his  plumes  and  tufts  of  swan's  down, 
Till  he  reached  the  farthest  wigwam. 
Reached  the  lo»it;e  of  Hiawalha, 

Silent  was  it  and  descried  ; 
No  one  met  him  at  the  doorway. 

No  one  came  to  bid  him  welcome ; 

But  the  birds  were  singing  round  it, 

In  and  out  and  round  tlie  doorway, 

Hopping,  singing,  fluttering,  feeding. 

And  aloft  upon  the  ridge-pole 

Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 

Sat  with  fiery  eyes,  and,  screaming, 

Flapped  his  wings  at  Pau-Puk-Keewis.^ 
"All  are  gone!  the  lodge  is  empty!" 

Thus  it  was  spake  Pau-Puk-Keewi.-., 

In  his  heart  resolving  mischief;— 

"Gone  is  wary  Hiawatha, 

Gone  the  silly  Laugliing  Water, 

Gone  Nokoniis,  the  old  woman, 

And  the  lodge  is  left  unguarded  ! " 
By  the  neck  he  seized  the  ravoii. 

Whirled  it  round  him  like  a  rattle, 

Like  a  medicine-pouch  he  shook  it, 

Strangled  Kahgahgee,  the  raven, 

F"rom'  the  ridge-pole  of  the  v.'igwani 

Left  its  lifeless  body  hanging, 

As  an  insult  to  its  master, 

As  a  taunt  to  Hiawatha. 

With  a  stealthy  step  he  entered, 

Round  the  lodge  in  wild  disorder 

Threw  the  household  things  about  liim. 
Piled  tor;elher  in  confusion 
Bowls  of  wood  and  earthen  kettles, 
Rolies  of  buffalo  a\  i  beaver. 

Skins  of  oltei,  lyax,  and  ermine*      ,.       , 
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h's>  an  insult  to  Nokomis, 
As  a  taunt  to  Minnehaha. 

Tlien  tleparted  I'aii-Piik-Keewis, 
Whistling,  singfng  through  the  fcjrest, 
Whistling  gaily  to  tiie  sciniirels, 
Who  from  liollow  boughs  ai)ove  him 
Dropped  their  acorn-shells  upon  him. 
Singing  gaily  to  the  wood-binls, 
Who  from  out  the  leafy  <larkness 
Answered  with  a  song  as  merry. 

Then  i.e  climlied  ihe  rocky  headlands, 
Looking  o'er  the  (litche  (iuniee, 
Perched  himself  upon  their  summit. 
Waiting  full  of  mirth  and  mischief 
The  return  of  Hiawatlia. 

Stretched  upon  his  back  he  lay  there; 
Far  below  him  plashed  the  waters, 
Plashed  and  waslied  the  dreamy  waters  j 
Far  above  him  swam  the  heavens, 
Swam  the  dizzy,  dreamy  heavens ; 
Round  him  hovered,  fluttered,  rustled, 
Hiawatha's  mountain  chickens, 
Flock-wise  swept  and  wlieeled  about  him. 
Almost  brusheil  him  with  their  pinions. 

And  he  killed  them  as  he  lay  there, 
Slaughtered  them  by  tens  and  twentie  <, 
Threw  their  bodies  down  the  headland, 
Threw  them  on  the  beach  below  him, 
Till  at  length  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gull, 
Perched  upon  a  crag  above  them. 
Shouted:   "  It  is  Pau-Puk-Keewis! 
He  is  slaying  us  by  hundreds  ! 
Send  a  message  to  our  brother. 
Tidings  send  to  Hiawatha  !" 


XVir. — THE  HUNTING  OF  PAL-PUK-KEE\VI3. 

Full  of  wrath  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  came  into  the  village. 
Found  the  people  in  confusion. 
Heard  of  all  the  misdemeanours. 
All  the  malice  and  the  mi-;chief. 
Of  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

Hard  his  breath  came  through  his  nostril;. 
Through  his  teeth  he  buzzed  and  muttered 
Words  of  anger  and  resentment, 
Hot  and  humming   like  a  hornet. 
"I  will  slay  this  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Slay  this  mischief-maker  !  "  said  he. 
"Not  so  long  and  wide  the  workl  is, 
Mot  so  rude  and  rough  the  way  is. 
That  my  wratli  shall  not  attain  him. 
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Tliat  my  vengeance  shall  not  reach  him! 

Then  in  swift  pursuit  departed 
Hiawatha  and  the  hunters 
On  the  trail  of  I'au-Puk-Keewis, 
Through  tlie  fc^rest  where  he  passed  it. 
To  the  heatUands  where  he  rested  ; 
But  they  found  not  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Only  in  the  trampled  grasses, 
In  the  whortleberry-bushes, 
Found  the  couch  where  he  had  rested. 
Found  t!ie  impress  of  his  b<jdy. 

From  the  lowlands  far  beneath  them, 
From  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis,  turning  backward. 
Made  a  g.;sture  of  defiance, 
Made  a  gesture  of  derision  ; 
And  aloud  cried  Hiawatha, 
From  ihe  summit  of  the  mountair  : 
"  Not  so  long  and  wide  the  world  is, 
Not  so  rude  and  rough  the  way  is, 
But  my  wrath  shall  overtake  you, 
And  my  vengeance  shall  attain  you!'' 

Over  rock  and  over  river, 
Through  bush  and  brake  and  forest. 
Ran  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
Like  an  antelope  he  bounded. 
Till  he  came  unto  a  streamlet 
In  the  middle  of  the  forest, 
To  a  streamlet  still  and  tranquil. 
That  had  overflowed  its  margin, 
To  a  dam  made  by  the  beaver^, 
To  a  pond  of  quiet  water, 
Where  knee-deep  the  trees  were  standing, 
Where  the  water-lilies  floated, 
Where  the  rushes  waved  and  whispered. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
On  the  dam  of  trunks  and  branches, 
Through  whose  chinks  the  water  spouted, 
O'er  whose  summit  flowed  the  streamlet. 
Fro' a  the  bottom  rose  a  beaver. 
Looked  \v.A\  two  great  eyes  of  wonder. 
Eyes  that  seemed  to  ask  a  question, 
At  the  stranger,  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
O'er  his  ankles  flowed  the  streamlet. 
Flowed  the  liright  and  silvery  water. 
And  he  spake  unto  the  iieaver. 
With  a  smile  he  spake  m  this  wise: 

"O  my  friend,  Ahmeek,  the  beaver 
Cool  and  pleasant  is  the  water; 
Let  me  dive  into  the  water. 
Let  me  rest  there  in  your  lodges '*, 
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Cnange  nie,  too,  into  a  beaver!" 

Cautiously  replied  llie  Ijeaver, 
With  reserve  he  thus  made  answer: 
"  Let  me  first  consult  the  others, 
Let  me  ask  the  other  beavers." 
Down  he  sank  into  the  -.vater, 
Heavily  sank  he  as  a  stone  sinks, 
Down  among  the  leaves  and  branches, 
Brown  and  matted  at  the  bottom. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
O'er  his  ankles  flowed  the  streamlet. 
Spouted  through  the  chinks  below  him, 
Dashed  upon  the  stones  beneath  him, 
Spread  serene  -^nd  calm  before  liim. 
And  the  sunshin^  and  the  shallows 
Fell  in  flecks  and  gleams  upon  him, 
Fell  in  little  shining  patches. 
Through  the  waving,  lUStliiij  branches. 

From  vlie  bottom  rose  the  beavers, 
Silently  above  the  surface 
Rose  one  head  and  then  another, 
Till  the  pond  seemed  full  of  beavers, 
Full  of  black  and  shining  faces. 

To  the  beavers  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spake  entreating,  said  in  this  wise : 

v''ery  pleasant  is  your  dwelling, 
()  my  iri;nds.'  and  safe  from  danger; 
Can  you  notWith  all  your  running. 
All  your  wisdom  and  contrivance, 
Change  me,  too,  into  a  beaver?" 

•'  Ves,"  replied  Ahmeek.  the  Lcavci-, 
He  the  King  of  all  the  beaver:-., 
"  Let  yourself  slide  down  among  us, 
Down  into  the  tran<|uil  water.'' 

Down  into  the  jiond  among  tiieni 
Silently  sank  Pau-Puk-Kecwis ; 
Eiack  became  his  shirt  ol  deer-skin, 
J>lack  his  moccasons  and  legging.-, 
In  a  broad  black  tail  behind  liim 
Spread  his  fox-tails  antl  iiis  Iringcs; 
He  \\  as  changed  into  a  beaver. 

"Make  mc  large,"  saiil  I'au-?  ik-l\eew!S, 
"Make  me  large  and  make  me  iargcr, 
Larger  than  the  olher  Beavers." 
"Yes,"  the  I'eaver  chief  responded, 
"  vVhcn  our  lodge  below  you  enle:. 
In  our  wigwam  we  will  make  yo'i. 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  otlieis." 

Thus  into  the  clear,  brown  water 
Silently  sank  Pau-Puk-Keewis  ; 
Fcnnd  the  bottom  covered  ov^r_ 
WiiL  llic  li-aiik.s  of 'rees  and  tiVanchrs 
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Hoards  of  food  against  the  winter, 
Piles  and  heaps  against  tiie  famine, 
Found  the  lodge  with  arching  doorway 
Leading  into  spacious  chambers. 
Here  they  made  him  large  and  laigcr, 
Made  him  largest  of  the  beavers, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others. 
"  You  shall  be  our  ruler,"  said  they  ; 
"Chief  and  king  of  all  the  beavers." 

"But  not  long  had  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sat  in  state  among  the  beavers, 
When  there  came  a  voice  of  warning 
From  the  watchman  at  his  station 
In  the  water-flags  and  lilies. 
Saying,  '*  Here  is  Hiawatha  ! 
Hiawatha  with  his  hunters  !" 

Then  they  heard  a  cry  above  them 
Heard  a  shouting  and  a  tramping, 
Heard  a  crashing  and  a  rushing, 
And  the  water  round  and  o'er  them 
Sank  and  sucked  away  in  eddies, 
And  they  knew  their  dam  was  brolien. 

On  the  lodge's  roof  the  hunters 
Leaped  and  broke  it  all  asunder ; 
Streamed  the  sunshine  through  the  crevice, 
Sprang  the  beavers  through  the  doorway, 
Hid  themselves  in  deeper  water, 
In  the  channel  of  the  streamlet ; 
But  the  mighty  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Could  not  pass  benea'h  the  doorway; 
He  was  puffed  with  pride  and  feeding, 
He  was  swollen  like  a  bladder. 

Through  the  roof  looked  Hiawatha, 
Cried  aloud,  "O  Pau-Puk-Kccwis  ! 
Vain  are  all  your  craft  and  cunning, 
Vain  your  manifold  disguises  ! 
Well  I  know  you,  Pau-Puk-Keewis!" 

With  their  clubs  they  beat  antl  bruised  him, 
Beat  to  death  poor  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pounded  him  as  maize  is  pounded, 
Till  his  skull  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

Six  tall  hunters,  lithe  and  limber, 
Bore  him  home  on  poles  and  branches, 
Bore  the  body  of  the  Ijeaver ;  . 
But  the  ghost,  the  Jeebi  in  him, 
Thought  and  felt  as  Fau-Puk-Keewis, 
Still  lived  on  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

And  it  fluttered,  strove,  and  struggled. 
Waving  hither,  waving  thither, 
As  the  curtains  of  a  wigwam 
Struggle  with  their  thongs  of  deer-skin. 
When  the  wmtry  wuii  is  blowing; 
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Till  it  drew  itself  together, 
Till  it  rose  up  from  the  body, 
Till  it  took  the  form  and  features 
Of  the  cunniuf^  rau-I'uk-Keewis. 
Vaaisliiu^  into  tlie  forest. 

liut  the  wary  Hiawatha 
Saw  the  figure  ere  it  vanished, 
Saw  the  form  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Glide  into  the  soft  blue  shadow 
Of  the  pine-trees  of  the  forest  ; 
Toward  the  squares  of  white  beyond  it, 
Towartl  an  opening  in  the  fore  t, 
Like  a  wind  it  ruslied  and  panted, 
Bendmg  all  the  boughs  before  it, 
And  behind  it,  as  the  rain  comes, 
Came  the  steps  of  Hiawatha. 

To  a  lake  with  many  islands 
Came  the  breathless  Pau-Piik-Keewis, 
Where  am  ng  '.lie  water-lilies 
P'shnekuh,  the  brant,  were  sailing; 
Through  liie  tufts  of  rushes  floating, 
.Steering  through  the  reedy  islands. 
Now  their  broad  black  beaks  they  lilteil, 
Now  tiiey  plunged  beneatii  the  water. 
Now  they  tlarkened  in  the  shadow, 
Now  they  brightened  in  the  sunshine. 

"Pishnekuh!"  cried  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
"  Pishnekuh,  my  brothers!"  said  he, 
"  Change  me  to  a  brant  with  plumage, 
With  a  shining  neck  and  feathers. 
Make  me  large,  and  make  me  larger, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others." 

Straightway  to  a  brant  they  changed  iiim. 
With  two  huge  and  dusky  pinions, 
With  a  bosom  smooth  and  rounded, 
With  a  bill  like  two  great  paddles, 
Made  him  larger  than  the  others, 
Ten  times  larger  than  ihe  largest, 
Just  as,  shouting  from  the  forest, 
Oi.  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha. 

\Jp  they  rose  with  cry  and  clamour. 
With  a  whirr  and  beat  of  pinion^. 
Rose  up  frnni  tl,e  reedv  islands, 
From  the  water-flags  and  lilie.. 
And  thny  said  to  Pau-Puk-Keewis: 
"  In  your  flying,  look  not  downward. 
Take  good  heed  and  look  not  downward. 
Lest  some  strange  mischance  should  happen. 
Lest  some  great  mishap  befall  you  !  " 

Fast  and  far  thev  fled  to  northward. 
Fast  and  far  through  mist  and  sunshine, 
Fed  amonjT  the  moors  and  feniands, 
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Slept  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

On  the  morrow  as  they  journeyed, 
Buoyed  and  hfted  by  tlie  vSouth-wind, 
Wafted  onward  by  the  South-winH, 
Blowing  fresh  and  strong  behind  tnem, 
Kose  a  sound  of  h  iman  voices, 
Kose  a  clamour  from  beneath  them, 
From  the  lodges  of  a  village. 
From  the  people  miles  beneath  them. 

For  the  people  of  the  village 
Saw  the  flock  of  brant  with  wonder, 
Saw  the  wings  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Flapping  far  up  in  the  et2.  j; 
Broader  than  two  doorway  curtaiii?> 

Pau-Puk-Keewis  heard  the  shouting, 
Knew  the  voice  of  Hiawatha, 
Knew  the  outcry  of  lagoo, 
And,  forgetful  of  the  warning, 
Drew  his  neck  in  and  looked  downward, 
And  the  wind  that  blew  behind  him 
Caught  his  mighty  fan  of  feathers, 
Sent  him  wheeling,  whirling  downward ! 

All  in  vain  did  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Struggle  to  regain  his  balance  ! 
Whirling  round  and  round  and  downward, 
He  beheld  in  turn  the  village 
And  in  turn  the  flock  above  him, 
Saw  the  village  coming  nearer. 
And  the  flock  receding  farther. 
Heard  the  voices  growing  louder. 
Heard  the  shouting  ana  the  laughter, 
Saw  no  more  the  flock  above  him, 
Only  saw  the  earth  beneath  him ; 
Dead  out  of  the  empty  heaven, 
Dead  among  the  shouting  people, 
With  a  heavy  sound  and  sullen, 
Fell  the  brant  with  broken  pinions. 

J)ut  his  soul,  his  ghost,  jiis  shadow, 
Still  survived  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Took  again  the  form  and  features 
Of  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
And  again  went  rushing  onward, 
Followed  fast  by  Hiawatha, 
Crying:   "  Not  so  wide  the  world  is, 
Not  so  long  and  rough  the  way  is. 
But  my  wrath  shall  overtake  you. 
But  my  vengeance  shall  attain  you ! " 

And  so  near  he  came,  so  near  him, 
That  his  hand  was  stretched  to  seize  him. 
His  right  hand  to  seize  and  hold  him. 
When  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Whirled  and  spun  about  in  circles, 
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Fniine  1  the?  ;iir  Inin  a  wliiilwiiul, 
Danced  llie  dust  and  loaves  ahoul  liiin, 
And  amid  ihe  wlnrliiijj  eddies 
Sprang  into  a  liollow  oal;-tree, 
Clianged  In'mseif  into  a  seqient, 
Gliding  out  ihrougli  root  and  rubliish. 

With  liis  riglit  hand  Iliawatlia 
Smote  amain  the  hollow  oak-tree, 
Rent  it  into  shreds  and  splinter;. 
Left  it  lying  there  in  fra'^ments. 
But  in  vain!  for  Tau-T'u'c-Keewis, 
Once  again  in  human  figure, 
Full  in  sight  lan  on  before  him, 
Sped  away  in  gust  and  wlr'rhvind, 
On  the  shores  of  (litche  Ciumee, 
Westwp-d  by  the  Iiig- Sea- Water, 
Came  nnlo  the  rocky  headlant's, 
To  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  sand  tone,"i 
Looking  over  lake  and  landscape. 

And  the  Old  Aban  of  tlie  Mou:Ua:n, 
lie  th.e  Manito  of  Abwntains, 
Opened  \\ide  his  rocky  doorway?, 
0]iened  wide  his  deep  abysses, 
(iiving  Pau-Puk-Keewis  shelter 
In  liis  caverns  dark  and  dreary, 
I'idding  Pau-Puk-Keewis  welcome 
To  his  gloomy  lodge  of  sandstone. 
There  without  stood  Hiawatha, 
Found  the  doorways  closed  against  hirr. 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Smote  great  caverns  in  the  sandstone. 
Cried  aloud  in  tones  of  thunder, 
"Open!  1  am  Hiawatha!" 
Put  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
Openerl  not,  and  made  no  answer 
From  the  silent  crags  ot  sandstone. 
From  the  gloomy  rock  abysses. 

Then  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
Called  miploring  on  the  tempest. 
Called  Waywassimo,  the  lightning, 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee; 
And  they  came  with  night  and  darkness. 
Sweeping  c' ^wn  the  Piig-Sea-Waler 
From  the  distant  Thunder  Mountains: 
And  the  trembling  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Heard  the  footstejis  of  the  thunder, 
Saw  the  red  eyes  of  the  lightning. 
Was  afraid,  and  crouched  and  trembled. 

Then  Waywassimo,  the  lightning, 
.Smote  the  doorways  of  the  caverns, 
With  his  war-club  smote  the  doorways. 
Smote  the  jutting  crags  o'' sandstone." 
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And  the  (liunder,  Anneineel:ce. 
Shouted  down  into  the  caverns, 
Saymg,  "  Wlieie  is  Pau-Puk-Keewis?'* 
And  the  crags  fell,  and  beneath  them 
Dead  anio-'ig  the  rocky  niins 
Lay  tiie  ciinning  ]'au-Puk-Kee\vis, 
Lay  tlie  handsome  ^'enadi7.ze, 
Slain  in  his  own  human  figure. 

Ended  were  iiis  wild  adventures, 
Ended  were  his  tricks  and  gambols. 
Ended  all  his  craft  and  cuiming, 
Ended  all  his  mischief-making, 
All  h.3  gambling  and  his  dancing. 
All  his  wooing  of  the  maidens. 

Then  the  noble  Hiawatha 
Took  liis  so'.il,  his  ghost,  his  shadow, 
Spake  and  said  :   "  O  Pau-Puk-Keewis? 
Never  n\ore  in  human  figure 
Shall  you  search  for  new  adventures, 
Never  more  with  jest  and  laughter 
Dance  the  dust  and  leaves  in  ^\■hirlwinds, 
P>ut  above  there  in  the  heavens 
You  shall  sosr  and  sail  in  circles; 
1  will  change  you  to  an  eagle, 
'Jo  Xeneu,  ihe  great  War-Eagle, 
Chief  of  all  th';  lowls  with  featheis, 
Chief  of  Hiawatha's  cliickens." 

And  the  name  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Lingers  still  among  the  jieople, 
Lingers  still  ainonn;  the  singers, 
And  among  the  story-tellers  : 
And  in  Winter,  wiien  the  snow-flakes 
Whirl  in  eddies  round  the  lodges, 
When  the  wind  in  gusty  tumult 
O'er  the  smoke- flue  pipes  and  whistles. 
"Th°re,"  thev  cry,  "comes  Pau-Puk-Kt.-WiS;. 
He  is  dancing  through  the  village, 
He  is  gathering  in  his  harvest!" 


XVIII.— THE   DEATH  OF  KWASINO. 

Far  and  wide  among  the  nations 
Spread  the  name  and  fame  of  Kwasind  ; 
No  mm  dared  to  strive  with  Kwasind, 
No  man  could  compete  with  Kwasind. 
But  the  mi-;chievous   Puk-Wudjies, 
They  the  envious  Littk  People, 
They  the  fairies  and  the  pigmies. 
Plotted  and  conspired  against  him. 

"  If  this  hateful  Kwasind,"  said  they, 
"  If  this  great,  outrageous  fellovi' 
Goes  on  thus  a  little  longer, 
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Tearing  everything  lie  louclies, 
Rending  everything  to  ])ieces, 
filling  all  the  world  with  wonder, 
What  becomes  of  the  Puk-Wudjies? 
Who  will  care  for  the  Puk-Wudjies? 
lie  will  tread  us  down  Hke  mushrooms. 
Drive  us  all  into  the  Mater, 
Give  our  l)odies  to  be  eaten 
By  tlie  wicked  Nee-ba-naw-baigs, 
By  the  Spirits  of  the  Water!" 

So  the  angr    Little  People 
All  conspireil  against  the  Strong  Man, 
All  conspired  to  murder  Kwasind, 
^'es,  to  rid  the  world  of  Kwasind, 
The  audacious,  overbearing, 
Heartless,  haughty,  dangerous  Kwasind. 

Now  this  wondrous  strength  of  Kwasind 
In  his  crown  alone  was  seated  ; 
In  his  crown,  too,  was  his  weakness ; 
There  alone  could  he  be  wounded. 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  pierce  him, 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  harm  him. 

Even  there  the  only  weapon 
That  could  wound  him,  that  could  slay  him, 
W^as  the  seed -cone  of  the  pine-tree, 
Was  the  blue  cone  of  the  fir-tree, 
This  was  Kwasind's  fatal  secret. 
Known  to  no  man  among  mortals ; 
But  the  cunning  Little  People, 
The  Puk-Wudjies,  knew  the  secret. 
Knew  the  only  way  to  kill  him. 

So  they  gathered  cones  together, 
Gathered  seed-cones  of  the  pine-t'ee, 
Gathered  blue-cones  of  the  fir-tree, 
In  the  woods  by  Taquamenaw, 
Brought  them  to  the  river's  margin, 
Heaped  them  in  great  piles  together, 
Where  the  red  rocks  from  the  margin 
Jutting  overhang  the  river. 
There  they  lay  in  wait  for  Kwasind, 
The  malicious  Little  People. 

'Twas  an  afternoon  in  Summer; 
Very  hot  and  still  the  air  was, 
Very  smooth  the  gliding  river, 
Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows: 
Insects  glistened  in  the  sunshine, 
Insects  skated  on  the  M-ater, 
Filled  tiie  drowsy  air  with  buzzing, 
With  a  far-resounding  war-cry. 

Down  the  river  came  the  Strong  Man« 
In  his  hn-ch  canoe  came  Kwasind, 
Floating  slowly  down  the  cmrent 
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O  f  the  -luggish  Taquamenaw, 
Very  languid  with  the  weather, 
Very  sleepy  with  the  silence. 

From  tlie  overhanging  branches. 
From  the  tassels  of  the  birch-trees. 
Soft  the  Spirit  of  Sleep  descended : 
By  his  airy  hosts  surrounded, 

His  invisible  attendants,  -  '' 

Came  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin ; 
Like  the  burnished  Dush-kwo-nc-she, 
Like  a  dragon-fly,  he  hovered 
O'er  the  drowsy  head  of  Kwasind. 
To  his  ear  there  came  a  murmur 
As  of  waves  upon  a  seashore, 
As  of  far-off  tumbling  waters, 
As  of  winds  among  the  pine-trees; 
And  he  felt  upon  his  forehead 
Blows  of  little  airy  war-clubs. 
Wielded  by  the  slumbrous  legions 
Of  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin. 
As  of  some  one  breathing  on  him. 

At  the  first  blow  of  their  wnr-clulis. 
Fell  a  drowsiness  on  Kwasind  • 
At  the  second  blow  they  smote  him. 
Motionless  his  paddle  rested  ; 
At  the  third,  before  his  vision 
Reeled  the  landscape  into  darkness. 
Very  sound  asleep  was  Kwasind. 

So  he  floated  down  tlie  river, 
Like  a  blind  man  seated  upright. 
Floated  down  the  Taquamenaw, 
Underneath  the  trembling  birch-trees, 
Underneath  the  wooded  headlands, 
Underneath  the  war  encampment 
Of  the  pigmies,  the  Puk-Wudjies. 
There  they  stood,  all  armed  and  waiting, 
Hurled  the  pine-cones  down  upon  him, 
Struck  him  on  his  brawny  shoulders, 
On  his  crown  defenceless  stnick  him. 
"Death  to  Kwasind  !"  was  the  sudden 
War-cry  of  the  Little  People. 

And  he  sideways  swayed  and  tumbled, 
Sideways  fell  into  the  river. 
Plunged  beneath  the  sluggisli  water 
Headlong  as  an  otter  plunges; 
And  the  birch-canoe,  aliandoned. 
Drilled  empty  down  the  liver, 
Bottom  upward  swerved  and  drifted: 
Nothing  more  was  seen  of  Kwasind. 

But  the  memory  of  the  Strong  Man 
Lir.gered  long  among  the  people, 
A.nd  whenever  through  the  forest  „ 
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kugcci  and  roared  ihe  wintry  tempest, 
And  the  .jranches,  tossed  and  troubled. 
Creaked  and  groaned  and  split  asu'ider, 
*'  Kwasind  ! "  cried  they  ;  '"  tlial  is  Kwasind  1 
He  is  gathering  in  his  fire-wood  I" 


p'  XIX.— THE  GHOSTS. 

Never  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 
On  his  quarry  in  the  desert, 
On  the  sick  or  wounded  bison,  . 
Hut  another  vulture,  watching 
l''roin  Ids  liigli  aerial  look-out, 
Sees  the  downward  jilunge,  and  follows; 
And  a  thirtl  jnusues  the  second. 
Coming  from  the  invisible  ether, 
First  a  speck,  and  then  a  vulture, 
'I'ill  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions, 
'oo  disasters  come  not  singly ; 
But  as  if  llip^  watched  and  waited, 
Scanning  one  another's  motions, 
When  the  first  descends,  the  others 
P'oUow,  follow,  gathering  flock-wist 
I    Round  their  victim,  sick  and  wounded, 
i    First  a  shadow,  then  a  sorrow, 
I   Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish. 

Now,  o'er  all  the  dreary  Northland, 
Mi};lily  reboan,  the  Winter, 
l)ie.\lliing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
Into  stone  had  changed  their  waters. 
From  his  hair  he  shook  the  snow-llakes, 
Till  the  jtlains  were  strewn  with  whitcncMiS 
One  uninterrupted  level. 
As  if,  stooping,  tlie  C'realoi- 
With  his  band  had  smoothed  them  over. 
Through  the  forest,  a-,  ide  and  wailing, 
Roamed  the  huriter  on  his  snow-shoes; 
In  the  village  Morked  the  women, 
I'ounded  maize,  or  dressed  the  deer-skin; 
And  the  young  men  plaved  together 
On  the  ice  the  noisy  ball-play, 
On  the  jilain  the  dance  of  snow-shoes. 

Chie  dark  evening,  after  sun-down, 
Jn  her  wigwam  Laughing  Water 
Sal  with  old  Nokomls,  waiting 
For  the  step^  of  I  liawalha 
Homeward  from  the  hunt  returning. 

On  their  faces  gleamed  the  fire-light, 
I'anning  them  with  streaks  of  crimson, 
In  the  eyes  of  old  Nokomis 
(■liinmered  like  the  watery  moonlight* 
Iji  tUe  ej'es  of  Laughing  M'ater 
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(jlistened  like  the  sun  in  water; 

And  behind  them  crouched  their  shadows 

In  the  corners  of  the  wigwam, 

And  the  smoke  in  wreaths  above  them 

Climbed  and  crowded  through  the  smoke-flue. 

Then  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
I'rom  without  was  slowly  lifted ; 
Brighter  glowed  the  fire  a  moment, 
And  a  moment  swerved  the  smoke-w  rtaili, 
As  two  women  entered  softly, 
Pa-^scd  the  doorway  uninvited, 
\\'ilhout  word  of  salutation, 
\\'ithout  sign  of  recognition, 
Sat  down  in  the  farthest  corner, 
Crouching  low  among  the  shadows. 

From  tlieir  aspect  and  their  garments, 
Strangers  seemed  they  in  the  village; 
\'ery  pale  and  haggard  were  they, 
As  they  sat  there  sad  and  silent, 
Tiembling,  co\\'ering  with  the  shadows. 

AVas  it  the  wind  above  the  smoke-llue, 
Muttering  down  into  the  wigwam? 
Was  it  the  owl,  the  Koko-koho, 
Hooting  from  the  dismal  forest? 
Sure  a  voice  said  in  the  silence : 
"These  are  corpses  clad  in  garments, 
'1  hese  are  ghosts  that  come  to  haunt  you, 
I'rom  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
I'rom  the  land  of  the  Hereafter!" 

Homeward  now  came  Hiawatha 
I'rom  his  hunting  in  the  forest, 
With  the  snow  i;pon  his  tresses. 
And  the  red  deer  on  his  shoulders. 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  \Vater 
1  >own  he  threw  his  lifeless  burden; 
I.'obler,  handsomer  she  thought  him, 
'i  han  when  fust  he  came  to  woo  her; 
I  irst  threw  down  the  deer  before  her. 
As  a  token  of  his  wishes, 
As  a  promise  of  the  future. 

Then  he  turned  and  saw  the  stranger-., 
Cowering,  crouching  with  the  shadow  ^j 
Said  within  himself,  "  ^Vllo  are  they? 
^'\'hat  strange  guests  has  Minnehaha?'' 
Lut  he  questioned  not  the  strangers, 
(  )nly  spake  to  bid  thcni  welcome 
'J'o  his  lodge,  Ins  food,  his  fireside. 

When  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 
And  the  deer  had  been  divided, 
I'oth  the  pallid  guests,  tiie  strangers, 
Springing  from  among  the  shadows, 
Seized  ui^n  the  choicest  portions. 
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Seized  the  viliite  fat  of  ine  roebuck. 
Set  apar   for  Laughing  Water, 
For  the  .vife  of  Hiawatlia; 
Without  askiug,  without  thanking, 
Eagerly  devoured  the  morsels, 
Flitted  back  among  the  shadows 
In  the  corner  of  the  wigwam. 

Not  a  word  spake  Hiawatha, 
Not  a  motion  made  Nokomis, 
Not  a  gesture  Laughing  Water ; 
Not  a  change  came  o'er  their  features ; 
Only  Minnehaha  softly 
Whispered,  saying,  "  They  are  famislii.  ' ; 
Let  them  do  what  best  delights  them  ; 
Let  them  eat,  for  they  are  famished." 

Many  a  daylight  dawned  and  darkened, 
Many  a  night  shook  off  the  dayliglit 
As  the  pine  shakes  off  the  snow-flakes 
From  the  midniglit  of  its  branches; 
Day  by  day  the  guests  unmoving 
Sat  tliere  silent  in  the  wigwam  ; 
But  by  night,  in  storm  or  starlight, 
Forth  they  went  into  the  forest, 
Bringing  firewood  to  the  wigwam, 
Bringing  pine-cones  for  the  burning, 
Always  sad  and  always  silent. 

And  whenever  Hiawatha 
Came  from  fishing  or  from  lumling, 
When  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 
And  the  food  had  been  divided, 
Gliding  from  their  darksome  corner, 
Came  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers. 
Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions, 
Set  aside  for  Laughing  Water, 
And  without  rebuke  or  question 
Flitted  back  among  the  shadows. 

Never  once  had  Iliawatha 
By  a  word  or  look  reproved  them; 
Never  once  had  old  Nokomis 
Made  a  gesture  of  impatience  ; 
Never  once  liad  I^aughing  Water 
Shown  resentment  at  the  outrage. 
All  had  they  endured  in  silence. 
That  the  rights  of  guest  and  stranger, 
That  the  virtue  of  free-giving. 
By  a  look  might  not  be  lessened, 
By  a  word  might  not  l)e  broken. 

Once  at  midnight  IJiawatha, 
Ever  \\'akeful,  c\cr  watchful. 
In  the  wigwam  dindy  liglited 
By  the  brands  that  still  were  burning, 
By  the  glimmering,  flickering  fue-lightj 
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Heard  a  sighing,  oft  repeated, 
Heard  a  sobbing,  as  of  sorrow. 
*        From  his  couch  rose  Hiawatha, 
From  his  shaggy  hides  of  bison, 
Pushed  aside  tlie  deer-skin  curtain, 
Saw  the  pallid  guests,  the  shadows, 
Sitting  upright  on  tlieir  couches, 
'Weeping  in  the  silent  midnight. 

And  he  said  :   "  O  guests  !  why  is  it 
That  your  hearts  are  so  afflicted, 
That  you  sob  so  in  the  niidniglil? 
Has  perchance  the  old  Nokoniis. 
Has  my  wife,  my  Minnehaha, 
Wronged  or  grieved  you  by  xud<indness, 
Failed  in  liospitable  duties?" 

Then  the  shadows  ceased  from  weeping. 
Ceased  from  sobbing  and  lamenting. 
And  they  said,  with  gentle  voices: 
"We  are  ghosts  of  tlie  departed, 
Souls  of  tirose  who  once  were  with  you. 
From  the  realms  of  Chibiabos 
Hither  liave  we  come  to  try  you, 
Hither  have  \\-e  come  to  warn  you. 

"Cries  of  grief  and  lamentation 
Reach  us  in  the  Blessed  Islands; 
Cries  of  anguish  from  the  living, 
Calling  back  their  friends  departed, 
Sadden  us  with  useless  sorrow. 
Therefore  have  we  come  to  try  you; 
No  one  knows  us,  no  one  heeds  us. 
We  are  but  a  burden  to  )'ou. 
And  we  see  that  the  departed 
Have  no  place  among  the  living. 

"Think  of  this,  O  Hiawatha  ! 
Speak  of  it  to  all  the  people. 
That  henceforward  and  for  ever 
They  no  more  with  lamentations 
Sadden  the  souls  of  tlie  departed 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

"Do  not  lay  sucli  heavy  burdens 
In  the  graves  of  those  you  bury, 
Not  such  weiglit  of  furs  and  ^\■amlnm■^, 
Not  such  weight  of  pots  and  kettles, 
For  the  spirits  faint  beneath  them. 
Only  give  them  food  to  carry. 
Only  give  them  fire  to  light  them. 

"Four  days  is  the  spirit's  journey 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 
Four  its  lonely  night  encampments; 
Four  times  must  tlieir  .'":res  be  lighted. 
Thetefore,  w  hen  the  dead  are  buried, 
I^el  a  fire,  a^  night  anoioac3i''T(, 
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Four  times  on  the  grave  be  kindled, 
Tliat  the  soul  upon  its  journey 
May  not  lack  the  cheerful  fire-light. 
May  not  grope  about  in  darkness. 

"Farewell,  nolile  Hiawatha! 
We  have  put  you  to  the  trial, 
To  the  proof  have  put  your  patience, 
By  the  insult  of  our  presence, 
By  the  outrage  of  our  actions. 
We  have  found  you  great  and  noble. 
Fail  not  in  the  greater  trial, 
Faint  not  in  the  harder  struggle." 

When  they  ceased,  a  sudden  darkness 
Fell  and  filled  the  silent  wigwam. 
Hiawatha  heard  a  rustle 
As  of  garments  trailing  by  him. 
Heard  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
Lifted  by  a  hand  he  saw  not, 
Fek  the  cold  breath  of  the  night-air, 
For  a  moment  saw  the  starlight ; 
But  he  saw  the  ghosts  no  longer, 
Saw  no  more  the  wandering  spirits 
From  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
From  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 


XX.  — THE   FAMINE. 
O  THE  long  and  dreary  Winter ! 
O  the  cold  and  cruel  Winter! 
F.ver  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  ami  river, 
Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  snow  o'er  all  the  landscape, 
Fell  the  covering  snow,  antl  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  rountl  the  village. 

Hardly  from  his  Iniried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage  ; 
With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-shoes 
Vainly  walked  lie  through  the  forest, 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none. 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit, 
Tn  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints, 
In  the  ghastly,  gleaming  forest 
I'ell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weakness, 
I'erished  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 

O  the  famine  and  the  fever ! 
O  the  wasting  of  the  famine! 
O  the  blasting  of  the  fever! 
O  the  wailing  of  the  children! 
O  the  anguish  of  the  \\omen  I 

All  the  earth  was  sick  and  famished. 
Hungry  was  the  rir  around  them, 
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Hungry  was  llic  sky  abo\'e  ihem. 

And  the  hungry  stais  in  heaven 

Like  the  eyes  uf  wolves  glared  nt  ihcni ! 

Into  lliawalha's  wigwam 
Came  two  other  guests,  as  silent 
As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  glooni)-. 
Waited  not  to  be  invited, 
Did  not  parley  at  the  doorway, 
Sat  there  without  word  of  welcome 
In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water ; 
I^ooked  with  haggard  eyes  and  holK-w 
At  the  face  of  1-aughing  Water. 

And  the  foremo;  t  said,  "  Ikiio'd  n-.c  ! 
lam  Famine,  Buckadawin!" 
And  the  other  said,  "Behold  mc  ! 
I  am  Fever,  Alikosewin  !" 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 
Shuddered  as  they  looked  upon  her, 
Sluuldered  at  the  words  they  uttered, 
Lay  dow  n  on  her  bed  in  silence. 
Hid  her  face,  but  made  no  answer; 
Lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  Iniriiinpj 
At  the  looks  they  cast  upon  her, 
At  the  fearful  words  they  uttered.. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest 
Rushed  tlie  maddened  Hiawatha; 
In  his  heart  A\as  deadly  sorrow. 
In  his  face  a  stony  firmness ; 
On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  anguis'i  ■ 
Started,  but  it  froze,  and  fell  not. 

\\  rapped  in  furs,  and  armed  for  lninliii[;, 
With  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-lree, 
Willi  his  rjui\er  full  of  arrows, 
With  his  mittens,  iMinjekahw  un, 
Into  the  vast  and  vacant  fore.st 
On  his  snow-shoes  strode  he  forward. 

"CJilche  Manito,  the  Mighty!" 
Cried  he  with  his  face  tiplifted 
In  that  biltcr  hour  of  anguish, 
"(iive  your  children  food,  O  falliir! 
(iive  us  food,  or  we  must  perish  ! 
(iive  me  food  for  Minnehaha, 
F  ir  my  ilying  Minnehaha  !" 

'i'ln-ough  the  far-resounding  forest, 
Through  the  forest  vast  and  vacant, 
Rang  that  cry  of  desolation, 
But  there  came  no  other  answer 
Than  the  echo  of  his  crying, 
Than  the  echo  of  the  woodlands, 
"  Minnehaha  !  Mimiehaha  !" 
All  day  long  roved  lliawatlia^* 
In  that  niciaiichoiy  forest, 
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Through  the  shadow  of  whose  thicket^ 
In  the  pleasant  clays  of  Summer, 
Of  that  ne'er-forgolteu  Summer, 
He  had  Ijrought  his  young  wife  homeward, 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  ; 
^Vhen  tlie  birds  sang  in  the  tliickels, 
{       And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened, 
V       '       And  the  air  was  full  of  fragrance, 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Said,  with  voice  that  did  not  tremble, 
"  I  will  follow  you,  my  hiisliand  !  '' 

In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomis, 
AVith  those  gloomy  guests  that  watched  Iier, 
"With  the  Famine  and  the  Fever, 
She  was  lying,  tlie  Beloved, 
She  the  dying  Minnehaha. 

"  Hark !"  she  said,  "  I  hear  a  rushing. 
Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing. 
Hear  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  me  from  ac'\stance  !" 
"No,  mychddr   s.i.    old  Nokomis, 
'"Tis  the  night-wind  in  the  pine-trees!" 
"Look!"  she  said,  "I  see  my  father 
Standing  lonely  at  his  doorway. 
Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam. 
In  the  land  of  tiie  Dacotahs  !  " 
"No,  my  child  !"  said  old  Nokomis, 
"Tis  the  smoke  that  waves  and  beckons!'"' 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "the  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  me  in  the  darkness; 
I  can  feel  his  icy  fingers 
Clasping  mine  amid  the  darkness  J 
Hiawatha !  Hiawatha ! 

And  the  desolate  Hiawatha, 
Far  away  amid  the  forest, 
Miles  away  among  the  mountains, 
Heard  that  sudden  cry  of  anguish. 
Heard  the  voice  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  in  the  tlarkness, 
"  Hiawatha !  Hiawatha  ! " 

Over  snow-fields  waste  and  patliless, 
Under  snow-encumbered  branches, 
Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted, 
Heard  Nokomis  moaning,  wailing, 
"  Wahonomin  !   Wahonomin  !" 
Would  that  I  had  perished  for  you, 
Would  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are ! 
Wahonomin !  Wahonomin ! 
And  he  rushed  into  the  wigwam, 
Saw  the  old  Nokonn's  slowly 
Rocking  tu  and  fio  and  muanmg. 
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Saw  his  lovely  Minnehaha 

Lying  dead  and  cold  before  him  ; 

And  his  bursting  heart  within  him 

Uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish, 

Tliat  the  forest  moaned  and  shuddered, 

That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 

Sliook  and  trembled  with  his  anguish. 

Then  lie  sat  down,  still  and  speechless, 
On  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
At  tlie  feet  of  Laughing  Water, 
At  those  willing  feet,  that  never 
More  would  lightly  run  to  meet  liim, 
Never  more  would  lightly  follow. 

AVith  both  hands  his  face  he  covered, 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  he  sat  there, 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sat  there, 
Speechless,  motionless,  unconscious 
Of  the  daylight  or  the  darkness. 

Then  tliey  buried  Minnehaha  ; 
111  the  snow  a  grave  they  made  her, 
In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome, 
Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks  ; 
Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garment.s, 
Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine, 
Covered  her  with  snow,  like  ermine- 
Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha. 

And  at  night  a  fire  was  lighted. 
On  her  grave  four  times  was  kindle'.l, 
For  her  soul  upon  its  journey 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
From  his  doorway  Hiawatha 
Saw  it  burning  in  the  forest. 
Lighting  up  the  gloomy  hemlocks; 
From  his  sleepless  bed  uprising, 
From  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
Stood  and  watched  it  at  the  doorway, 
That  it  might  not  be  extinguished, 
IMight  not  leave  her  in  the  darkness. 

"Farewell!"  said  he,  "Minnehaha! 
Farewell,  O  my  Laughing  Water  ! 
All  my  heart  is  buried  with  you, 
All  my  thoughts  go  onward  with  you ! 
Come  not  back  again  to  labour, 
Come  not  back  again  to  suffer. 
Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
W^ear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body 
Soon  my  task  will  be  completed, 
Soon  your  footsteps  I  .shall  follow 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah  ! 
To  the  Lanl  of  the  Hereafter!" 
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XX'.__TI1K  WHITE  man's  FOOT. 
In  Ills  lodge  beside  a  river, 
Close  beside  a  frozen  river, 
Sat  an  old  man,  sad  and  lonci)'. 
White  liis  liair  was  as  a  snow-drift  ; 
Dull  and  low  his  fire  was  l)urninij. 
And  the  old  man  siiook  and  trembled, 
Folilecl  in  his  NN'aidjewyon, 
In  his  tattered  white-skin  wrapper, 
Hearing  nothing  but  the  tempest 
As  it  roared  along  the  forest, 
Seeing  nothing  l)ut  tiie  snow-storm 
As  it  whirled  and  hissed  anil  drifted. 

All  tiie  coals  were  white  w  ith  ashes, 
And  the  fire  was  slowly  d)ing. 
As  a  young  man,  walking  lightly, 
At  the  open  doorway  entered. 
Red  witli  blood  of  youth  liis  clieek.s  we;e, 
Soft  liis  eyes  as  stars  in  Spring-lime  ; 
Bound  his  forehead  was  with  grasses, 
Bound  and  plumed  with  scented  grasses; 
(^w  his  lips  a  smile  of  beauty, 
Filling  all  the  lodge  with  sunshine; 
In  his  hand  a  bunch  of  blossoms. 
Filling  all  the  lodge  with  sweetness. 

''Ah,  my  son  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
•'IFappy  are  my  eyes  to  see  you. 
Sit  here  on  the  mat  beside  mc. 
Sit  here  by  the  dying  embers, 
I^tt  us  pass  the  night  together. 
Tell  me  of  your  strange  adventures. 
Of  the  lands  where  you  have  travelled  ; 
I  will  tell  you  of  my  prowess, 
Of  my  many  deeds  of  wonder.  ' 

From  his  pouch  he  drew  his  })cacepipe, 
Very  old  and  strangely  fashioned  ; 
Made  of  retl  stone  was  the  pipe-head, 
And  the  stem  a  reed  with  feathers; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  w  illow. 
Placed  a  burning  coal  upon  it, 
Ga-.e  it  to  his  guest,  the  stranger. 
And  began  to  speak  in  this  wise  : 

■'  W'.ien  I  blow  my  breath  about  me, 
When  I  breathe  upon  the  landscape. 
Motionless  are  all  the  ri\ers, 
Hard  as  stone  becomes  the  water!  ' 

And  the  young  man  answered,  smiling: 
"When  I  blow  my  breath  about  mc. 
When  I  Irerthe  upon  the  landscape. 
Flowers  spring  up  o'er  all  the  nieaiiows, 
Singing',  onward  rush  the  rivers'" 
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"  When  T  shake  my  iioary  tresses," 
Said  the  old  man,  darkly  frowning-, 
"All  the  land  with  snow  is  covered; 
All  the  leaves  from  all  the  branches 
Fall  and  fade  and  die  and  wither, 
For  I  breathe,  and  lo  !  they  are  not. 
From  the  waters  and  the  marshes 
Rise  the  wild-goose  and  the  heron. 
Fly  away  to  distant  regions, 
For  I  speak,  and  lo  !  they  are  not. 
And  where'er  my  foo'fteps  wander, 
All  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
Hide  themselves  in  holes  and  caverns. 
And  the  earth  becomes  as  flintstone  !' 

"When  I  shake  my  flowing  ringlets," 
Said  the  young  man,  softly  laughing, 
"Showers  of  rain  Hill  warm  and  welcome, 
Plants  lift  up  their  heads  rejoicing. 
Back  unto  their  lakes  and  marshes 
Come  the  wild-goo^e  and  the  heron. 
Homeward  shoots  the  arrowy  swallow. 
Sing  the  blue-biril  and  the  robin  ; 
And  where'er  my  footsteps  wander, 
All  the  meadows  wave  with  blossoms. 
All  the  woodlands  ring  with  music. 
All  the  trees  are  dark  with  foliage  !'' 

While  they  spake,  the  night  depraled  ; 
From  the  distant  realms  of  Wabiui, 
From  his  shining  lodge  of  silver, 
Like  a  warrior  robed  and  painted. 
Came  the  sun,  and  said,  "Behold  nie 
Gheezis,  the  great  sun,  behold  me  !" 

Then  the  old  man's  tongue  was  speechless, 
And  the  air  grew  warm  and  pleasant, 
And  upon  the  wigwam  sweetly 
Sang  the  blue-bird  and  tlie  robin. 
And  the  stream  began  to  murmur. 
And  a  scent  of  growing  grasses 
Through  the  lodge  was  gently  wafted. 

And  Seg\N'un,  the  )  outhful  stranger, 
More  distinctly  in  the  daylight 
Saw  the  icy  face  before  him  ; , 
It  was  I'eboan,  the  Whiter! 

From  his  eyes  the  tears  were  flowing, 
As  from  melting  lakes  the  streamlets, 
And  his  body  shrunk  and  dwindled 
As  the  shouting  sun  ascended,. 
Till  into  the  air  it  faded,  ^       _   ^ 
Till  into  the  ground  it  vanished. 
And  the  young  man  saw  before  him. 
On  the  hearthstone  of  the  wigwam, 
Where  the  fire  had  fO-ioktU  and  fn:ouideredi 
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Saw  the  earlie<;t  flowers  of  Spring-time, 
Saw  the  Beautv  of  the  Spring-time, 
Saw  the  Miskodeed  in  blossom. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  Northland, 
After  that  unheard-of  coldness, 
That  intolerable  Winter, 
Came  the  Spring  with  all  its  sjilendou  _ 
All  its  Viirds  and  all  its  bloss(mis, 
All  its  flowers  and  leaves  ami  grasses. 
Sailing  on  tho  wind  to  northward, 
Flying  in  great  flocks,  like  arrows, 
Like  huge  arrows  shot  through  heaven. 
Parsed  the  swan,  the  Mahnahbezee, 
Speaking  almost  as  a  man  speaks; 
And  in  long  lines  waving,  bending 
Like  a  liowslring  snapped  asunder, 
The  white  goose,  the  Waw-be-wawa ; 
And  in  pairs,  or  singly  flying, 
Mahng  the  loon,  with  clangorous  pinions, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodasa. 

In  the  thickets  and  the  meadows 
Piped  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa; 
On  the  summit  of  the  lodges 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  robin  ; 
In  the  covert  of  the  pine-trees 
Cooed  the  Omemee,  the  pigeon; 
And  the  sorrowing  Hiawatha, 
Speechless  in  his  infmite  sorrow. 
Heard  their  voices  calling  to  him, 
sVent  forth  from  his  gloomy  doorway. 
Stood  and  gazed  into  the  heaven. 
Gazed  upon  the  earth  and  waters. 

From  his  wanderings  far  to  eastward., 
From  the  regions  of  the  morning, 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabun, 
Homeward  now  returned  lagoo, 
The  great  traveller,  the  great  boaster. 
Full  of  new  and  strange  adventures. 
Marvels  many  and  many  wonders. 

And  the  people  of  the  village 
Listened  to  him  as  he  told  them 
Of  his  marvellous  adventures. 
Laughing  answered  him  in  this  wise; 
*'  Ugh  !  it  is  indeed  lagoo  ! 
No  one  else  beholds  such  wonders !" 

He  had  seen,  he  said,  a  water 
Bigger  than  the  Big-Sea-Watei, 
Broader  than  the  Clitche  Cumee, 
Bitter  so  that  none  could  drink  i'd 
At  each  other  looked  the  warriors, 
Looked  tlie  women  at  e^tch  olheCi, 
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?5milecl,  and  said,  "  It  cannot  be  so! 
Kaw!"  they  said,  "it  cannot  be  sol" 

O'er  it,  said  he,  o'er  this  water 
Came  a  great  canoe  with  pinions, 
A  canoe  with  wings  came  flying, 
Bigger  than  a  grove  of  pine-trees, 
Taller  than  the  tallest  tree-tops ! 
And  the  old  men  and  the  women 
Looked  and  tittered  at  each  other, 
"  Kaw  !"  they  said,  "  we  don't  belitve  it  1" 

From  its  mouth,  he  said,  to  greet  him, 
Came  Waywassimo,  the  lightning, 
Came  the  thmider,  Annemeekee  ! 
And  the  warriors  and  the  women 
Laughed  aloud  at  poor  lagoo ; 
"  Kaw !"  said  they,  "  what  tales  you  tell  us !" 

In  it,  said  he,  came  a  people. 
In  the  great  canoe  with  pinions 
Came,  lie  said,  a  hundred  warriors; 
Painted  white  were  all  their  faces, 
And  with  hair  their  chins  were  covered  I 
And  the  warriors  and  the  women 

Laughed  and  shouted  in  derision, 

Like  the  ravens  on  the  tree-tops, 

Like  the  crows  upon  the  hemlock'-. 

"  Kaw  !"  they  said,  "what  lies  you  I.ell  .is! 

Do  not  think  that  we  believe  them  1 
Only  Iliawalha  laughed  not, 

But  he  gravely  spake  and  answered 
To  their  jeering  and  their  jesting  5 

"True  is  all  lagoo  tells  us; 

I  have  seen  it  in  a  vision, 

Seen  the  great  canoe  with  pinions. 

Seen  the  people  with  white  faces, 

Seen  the  cominr  of  this  bearded 

People  of  the  wooden  vessel 

From  the  regions  of  the  morning, 

From  the  shining  land  of  Wabmi, 
"Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty, 

The  Gre.ic  Spirit,  the  Creator, 

Sends  them  hither  on  his  errand, 

Sends  them  to  us  with  his  message. 

Whcresoe'er  tliey  movCj  before  them 

Swarms  the  stinging-fly;  fne  Ahmo, 

Swarms  the  bee,  the  honey-maker : 

Wheresoc'er  they  tread,  beneath  them 

Springs  a  flower  unknown  among  us. 

Springs  the  White-man's  Foot  in  blossom. 
"  Let  us  welcome,  then,  the  strangers, 

Hail  them  as  our  friends  and  brothers, 

And  the  heart's  right  hand  of  friendship 

Give  them  when  they  come  to  see  us. 
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Tritche  Manito,  the  Migh;v, 

Said  this  to  me  in  ni)  vision.  j 

"I  beheld,  loo,  in  lliat  vision  '* 

All  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
Of  the  distant  days  that  shall  be. 
1  beheld  the  westward  marches 
Of  the  unknown,  crowded  nations. 
All  tiie  land  was  full  of  people, 
Restless,  struggling,  toiling,  striving, 
Sjicaking  man}-  tongues,  yet  feeling 
]hit  one  heart-beat  in  their  bosom:-, 
]  II  the  woodlands  rang  their  axes, 
.Smoked  their  towns  in  all  the  valleys. 
Over  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
In  ashed  their  great  canoer,  of  thunder. 

"  Then  a  darker,  drearier  vision 
T'xssed  before  me,  vague  and  clpud-llkc. 
I  beheld  our  nations  scattered, 
All  forgetful  of  my  counsels, 
[Weakened,  warring  with  each  other; 
Sav."  the  remnants  of  our  people 
Sweejiing  \\estward,  wild  and  woful, 
I. ike  the  cloud-rack  of  a  tempest. 
Like  the  withered  leaves  of  Autumn  I" 
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By  the  snoir  of  Gitche  GumeT, 
I'y  the  shining  Big-SeaAVater, 
A I  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam, 
I'l  ihe  pleasant  summer  morning, 
1  Imwatha  stood  and  waited. 

All  the  air  was  full  of  freshness, 
y\l.  the  earth  was  bright  and  joyous, 
And  before  him  through  the  sunshine, 
^^estward  toward  the  neighbouring  for 
Passed  in  golden  swavms  tlie  Ahmo, 
I'assed  the  bees,  the  honey-makers_ 
Burning,  singing  in  the  sun.shinc. 

liright  above  him  shone  the  heavens. 
Level  spread  the  lake  before  him ; 
3'rom  its  bosom  leaped  the  sturgeon, 
Lparkling,  flashing  in  the  sunshine} 
On  it'^  margin  the  great  forest 
r.tood  rerlected  in  Ihe  water, 
r.very  tree-top  had  its  shadow. 
Motionless  beneath  tiR  water. 

From  the  brow  of  1 1  iawatha 
Gone  was  every  trace  of  sorrow, 
As  a  fog  from  off  the  v/ater. 
As  l!ie  inist  from  off  the  meadow. 
W.th  a  smile  of  joy  and  triumjh, 
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With  a  look  of  exaltation, 
As  of  one  who  in  a  vision 
Sees  what  is  to  be,  bat  is  not, 
Stood  and  waited  Hiawatha. 

Towards  ihe  sun  his  hands  were  lifted,* 
Bo'h  the  palms  spread  out  against  it, 
And  between  the  parted  fi-gers 
Fell  Ihe  sunshine  on  his  features, 
]"'ecked  with  light  his  naVed  shoulders 
As  it  falls  and  flecks  an  o-k-lree 
Through  the  lifted  leaves  and  branches. 

O'er  the  water  floating,  fl.ing, 
Something  in  the  hazy  distance, 
S<5mething  in  the  mi^ts  of  m^rn■ng, 
Loomed  and  lifted  from  the  water, 
1^'ow  seemed  floating,  now  seemed  flj'ng. 
Coming  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

Was  it  Shingehis,  th?  diver? 
Was  it  the  pelican,  the  Shada? 
Or  the  h'^ron,  the  Shuh-shuh-^ah  ? 
Or  the  white  goose,  Waw-be-wawa, 
With  the  water  dripping,  flashing 
I'rom  its  glossy  neck  and  feUhers  ? 

It  was  neither  goose  nor  diver, 
Nciher  pelican  nor  heron. 
O'er  the  water  floating,  flying, 
Ih'ough  the  shining  mist  of  nnrning, 
But  a  birch  canoe  wiih  paddles, 
llising   sinking  on  the  water, 
I>iipping,  flashing  in  the  sunshine. 
And  within  it  canie  a  people 
l''rom  the  distant  land  of  Wabun. 
From  the  farthest  realms  of  morning 
Came  the  Black-Robe  chief,  the  I'r.iph  t, 
lie  the  Priest  of  Prayer,  the  Pale-face, 
With  his  guides  and  his  companions. 

And  the  noble  Hiawatha, 
Wih  his  h  nds  aloft  extended, 
Held  al  /t  in  sign  of  welcome, 
Waited,  full  of  exultation. 
Till  the  birch  canoe  with  paddles 
(jrated  on  the  shining  pebbles, 
S  randed  on  (he  sa-.dy  marg'n. 
Till  the  Back-Robe  chief,  the  Pale-'ace, 
\\'ith  the  cross  upon  his  bosom, 
Landed  on  the  sandy  margin. 

Tiicn  the  joyous  Hiawaha 
Cried  aloud  and  spake  in  this  wise  : 
"  Beautiful  is  the  sun,  O  strangers, 

*  In  this  mann'f,  and  with  such  sahitations,  w.is  Father  M.irqnette  received 
by  ihe  lUinoii.     See  his  I'ojttges  el  Dfiouvetus,  Section  V. 
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When  you  come  so  fat  to  see  us  I 
All  our  town  in  peace  awaits  you, 
All  our  doors  stand  open  for  you  ; 
You  shall  enter  all  our  wigwams, 
For  the  heart's  right  hand  we  give  yotl, 

"Never  bloomed  the  earth  so  gaily, 
Never  shone  the  sun  so  brightly, 
As  to-day  they  sh'ne  and  blossom, 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us ! 
Never  was  our  lake  so  tranquil, 
Nor  so  free  from  rocks  and  sand-br.rs  | 
For  your  birch  canoe  in  passing 
Has  removed  both  rock  and  sand-bar  1 

"  Never  before  had  our  tobacco 
Such  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour, 
Never  the  broad  leaves  of  our  corn-fields 
Were  so  beautiful  to  look  on, 
As  they  seem  to  us  this  morning. 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  !" 

And  the  Black-Robe  chief  iiia<le  answer. 
Stammered  in  his  speech  a  liltlc, 
Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar: 
"  Peace  be  with  you,  Hiawatha, 
Peace  be  with  you  and  your  people, 
Peace  of  prayer,  and  peace  of  pardon, 
Peace  of  Christ,  and  joy  of  Mary  !" 

Then  tlie  generous  Hiawatha 
Led  the  strangers  to  his  wigwam, 
Seated  tliein  on  skins  of  bi->on, 
Seated  them  on  skins  of  ermine, 
And  the  careful,  old  Nokomis 
Brought  them  food  in  bowls  of  bass  wooi^ 
Water  brought  in  birchen  dippers. 
And  the  calumet,  the  peace-pipe. 
Filled  and  lighted  for  their  smoking. 

All  the  old  men  of  the  village, 
All  the  warriors  of  the  nation. 
All  the  Josakeeds,  the  prophets. 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
And  the  medicine  men,  the  Medas, 
Camo  to  bid  the  strangers  welcome ; 
"It  is  well,"  they  said,  "O  brothers. 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us ! " 
In  a  circle  round  the  doorway. 
With  their  pipes  .hey  sat  in  silence, 
Waiting  to  behold  the  strangers, 
Waiting  to  receive  their  message; 
Till  the  Black-Robe  chief,  '.he  Pale-facs 
From  the  wig\"ani  came  to  grc,;t  them, 
Stammering  ii   his  speech  a  little. 
Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar ; 
"It  -'.s  ■./':-]'«"  they  -aid,  ^'O  brother, 
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That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us!" 

Then  tlie  Black-Robe  chief,  the  prophet. 

Told  his  message  to  the  people. 

Told  the  purport  of  his  mission, 

Told  them  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

And  her  blessed  Son,  the  Saviouri 

How  in  distant  lands  and  ages 

He  had  lived  on  earth  as  we  do ; 

How  he  fasted,  prayed,  and  laboured ; 

How  the  Jews,  the  tribe  accursed, 

Mocked  him,  scourged  him,  crucified  him  : 

How  he  rose  from  where  they  laid  him, 

Walked  again  with  his  disciples, 

And  ascended  into  heaven. 

And  the  chiefs  made  answer,  saying: 

"  We  have  listened  to  your  message, 

We  have  heard  your  words  of  wisdom, 

We  will  think  on  what  you  tell  us. 

It  is  well  for  us,  C  brothers. 

That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us ! " 
Then  they  rose  up  and  departed 

Each  one  homeward  to  his  wigwam, 

To  the  young  men  and  the  women, 

Told  the  story  of  the  strangers 

Whom  the  Master  of  Life  had  sent  them 

From  the  shining  laud  of  Wabun. 
Heavy  with  the  heat  and  silence 

Grew  the  afternoon  of  Summer; 

With  a  drowsy  sound  the  forest 

Whispered  round  the  sultry  wigwam,  ' 

With  a  sound  of  sleep  the  water 

Rippled  on  the  beach  below  it; 

From  the  corn-fields  shrill  and  ceaseless 

Sang  the  grasshopper,  Pah-puk-keenaj 

And  the  guests  of  Hiawatha, 

Weary  with  the  heat  of  Summer, 

^ Sltimbered  in  the  sultry  wigwam. 

\  Slowly  o'er  the  simmering  landscape 

Fell  the  evening's  dusk  and  coolness,  ^• 

1         And  the  long  and  level  sunbeams 
\        Shot  their  spears  into  the  forests,  -.^ 

\        Breaking  through  its  shields  of  shadow, 
\       Rushed  into  each  secret  ambush, 

L Searched  each  thicket,  dingle,  hollow  j 
Still  the  guests  of  Hiawatha 
Slumbered  in  the  silent  wigwam. 
From  his  place  rose  Hiawatha, 
Bade  farewell  to  old  Nokomis,  ^ 

Spake  in  whispers,  spake  in  this  wise, 
Did  not  wake  the  guests  that  slumbered : 

"I  am  going,  O  Nokomis, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey,  ^ 
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To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind, 
Of  the  Northwest  wind,  Keewaydin, 
Eiit  these  guests  I  leave  lieliind  me. 
In  your  watch  and  ward  I  leave  them ; 
See  that  never  harm  comes  near  them. 
See  that  never  fear  molests  them, 
Never  danger  nor  suspicion, 
Never  \\anl  of  food  or  slicllcr, 
In  the  lodge  of  Miawallia  !" 

Forth  into  the  village  went  he, 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  ^\■arriors, 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  young  n-.en, 
Spake  persuading,  spake  in  this  wise: 

"I  am  going,  ()  my  people, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey  ; 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished, 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you, 
For  the  ^h^ster  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning  I" 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
I^aunched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing. 
From  the  ]iebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water; 
Whispered  to  it,  "  Westward  !  westward!" 
And  with  speed  it  darted  foi waril. 

And  the  evening  sun  descending 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness, 
Burned  the  broad  sky,  like  a  ]Mairie, 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendour, 
Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  river, 
Westward,  weslwaid  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunsel, 
Sailed  into  ilie  ]Hn-ple  va])i)urs. 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

And  the  people  from  the  margin 
Watched  him  lloaling,  rising,  sinking, 
rill  the  birch  canoe  seemed  lifted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendour, 
Till  it  sank  into  the  v.apours 
Like  the  new  moon  slowly,  slowly 
Siid<ing  in  the  [lurple  distance. 

And  thev  said,  "  I'^arewell  for  ever!" 
Said,  "Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!' 
And  the  forests^  dark  and  loiicl- 
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Moved  through  all  their  depths  of  darkness. 
Sighed,  "Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!" 
And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles, 
•Sobbed,   "  P'arewell,  O  Hiawatha  I" 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gali, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fenlands, 
Screamed,  "  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!" 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  llie  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening, 
To  the  regions  of  tlie  home-wind. 
Of  the  Northwest  wind  Keewaydin, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemaii, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter  ! 


VOCABULARY  TO  THE  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA. 


Adjiclau'mo,  tlte  red  squirrel, 
Ahdeek',  the  reindeer. 
Ahmeek',  the  heaver. 
Annemee'kee,  tlie  thunder. 
Apuk'ua,  a  hitlrush. 
ISaiin-wa'wa,    the  ioutid  of  the  thun- 
der. 
Bemah'gut,  the  graf>e-in7ie. 
Big-Sea-Water,  Lnhe  Superior, 
L'heemaim',  a  birch  canoe. 
L'hetowaik',  the  plover. 
Chibia'bos,     a    musician ;  friend   of 

Hiawatha ;    ruler  in  the  Land  oj 

Sfirits. 
Dahin'da,  the  hull-frog. 
Dush-kwo-ne'-she,  or  Kwo-ne'-she,  the 

dragon-Jly. 
Fsa,  shame  upon  you. 
Ewa-yea',  lullaby. 
Gitche  Gu'mee,    the   Big-.'^ea-Water, 

Lake  Superior. 
Gitche  Maii'ito,  the  Great  Spirit,  the 

Master  of  Life. 
Gushkewau',  the  darkness. 
Hiawatha,  the  J'rophet,  the  Teacher; 

son    of   M^udjekeewis,     the     If^est- 

JVind,  ami  U'euonak,   daughter  of 

Nokyinis. 
lagoo,  a  great  boaster  and  storyteller. 
Inin'ewug,  men,  or  parvus  in  the  Game 

of  the  Bowl. 
Ishkoodah',  fire  ;  a  comet. 
Jee'bi,  a  ghost,  a  spirit. 
Joss'akeed,  a  prophet. 
Kabibonok'ka,  the  North-Wind. 
Ka'go,  do  not. 
Kahgahgee',  the  raz'en. 
Kaw,  710. 

Kaween',  no  indeed. 
Kayoshk',  the  sea-gull 


Kee'go,  a  fish. 

Keeway'diii,  the  Nortlnvest  wind,  the 

tlome-wind. 
Keiia'beek,  a  serpent. 
Keiieu',  the  great  ivar-eagle. 
Keno'zlia,  the  pickerel. 
Ko'ko-ko'ho,  the oi'.l. 
Kuntasoo',  the  Game  of  Plum-stones. 
Kwa'siii,  the  Strong  Man. 
Kwo-ne'-she,  oi^  Dush-kwo-ne'-bhe,  the 

drngon-fiy. 
Mahiiahbe'zee,  the  swan. 
Maluig,  the  loon. 

Malin-go-tay'see,  loon-hearted,  brave. 
Mahnomo'nee,  wild  rice. 
Ma'nia,  the  woodpecker. 
Maskeno'zha,  the  pike. 
]\Ie  da,  a  medicine-man. 
Meenali'ga,  the  blueberry. 
Megissog'woii,  the  G>-caf   Peatl-Fea- 

titer,  a  magician,  and  the  Matiito 

of  Wealth. 
Meshinau'wa,  a  pipe-bearer. 
Miiijekah'wun,  Hiawatha's  mittens. 
Minnehaha,    Laughing     Water  ;     a 

iiiatcr/all  on  a  stream  run>iing  into 

the  MississTppi,  between  Fort  Snell- 

ingaiid  the  Falls  of  .St  Anthony. 
Minneha'ha,  Laughing  Water;  wife 

of  1 1  iawatha. 
Minne-wa'wa,  a  pleasant  sound,  as  of 

the  wind  in  the  trees. 
Mishe-Mo'kwa,  the  Great  Bear. 
Mishe-Nah'ma,  the  Great  Stingeon. 
Miskcdeed',    the    Spring-Bcanty,    ;.. 

Claytouia  Virginica. 
Monda'min,  Indian  co7-n. 
Moon  of  Bright  Nights,  April 
Moon  of  Leaves,  May. 
^loon  of  Strawberries,  yune. 
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Moon    of   the    Falling    I.enves 

tember. 

Moon  of  Snow-sliocs,  Noi'cinhL-i; 
Mudjekee'wis,  the  Wesi-Wind ; fallu'r 

of  }ha-.vathii. 
Muduay-au^h'ka,  sound  0/  70tiz'es  rn 

a  shori:. 
M  ushkoda'sa,  ilie  grouse, 
Nah'ma,  the  sturgeon. 
Nah'-ma-wusk,  tJie  s/>enrinint. 
Na'Qow  Wiiiljoo',  the  Sand  Dimes  c/ 

Lake  Superior.  . 
Nee-ba-naw'-baigs,  'iuater-sfiirits. 
IJenctnoo'sha,  siveetheart. 
r>epah'wiii,  sleep. 
Jloko'mis,  a  grandmother  \  mother  of 

Wenonah. 
No'ba,  my  father. 
Nush'ka,  look',  look] 
Odah'miii,  tlie  stra2v!>erry. 
Okahah'wis,     the  fresh -water    h,>- 

ring. 
Ome'me,  the  pigeon. 
Ona'gon,  a  bowl. 
Oiiaway',  awake. 
(3pechee',  the  robin. 
Osse'o.  Son  of  the  Evening  Star. 
Owais'sa,  the  blue-bird. 
Oweenee',  wife  of  Osseo. 
Ozawa'beek,   a  round  piece   0/  brass 

or   copper    in     the    Game    of  Hie 

Bffivl. 
Pah-puk  -kee'-na,  the  grasshopper. 
Pau'guk,  death. 
Pail  Piik  -  Kee'wis,  the  handsome  }  'eiia- 

dizze,  the  Storm-Fool. 
J'e'boan,  Winter. 
Peni'icaii,  meat  of  the  deer  or  buffalo 

dried  and  pounded. 
Pezhekee',  the  bison. 
PIshnekuh',  the  brant. 
Pont'mah,  hereafter. 
Puggawau'gun,  a  wai 


dub 


Puk-Wiidj'ies,  Puk-Wudj-Iii-iu'ees,///- 
tle  ii'ild  men  of  the  woods ;  pigmies. 

S.ih-?ah-je'-wun,  rapids. 

Sah'wa,  ilie  peri  h. 

Sejwun',  Spring. 

Sha'da,  the  pelican. 

Shahbo'min,  the  gooseberry. 

Shah-shah,  long  ago. 

Shaiigoda'ya,  a  ccnvard. 

Shawgashee',  the  cro^a'-fish. 

Shawonda'see,  the  South-Wind. 

Shaw-shaw,  the  siuallo^u. 

Shesh'ebwug,  ducks ;  pieces  in  the 
Game  of  the  Bo^ol. 

Shin'gebis,  the  diver,  or greebe. 

Showain'neine'shin,  pity  me. 

Shuh'shuh'gali,   the  blue  heron. 

Soan-ge-ta'ha,  strong-hearted. 

Subbeka'she,  the  spider. 

Sugge'ma,  the  injscjuito. 

'Vo'tem,  family  coat-of-arttis. 

Ugh,  yes. 

Ugudwash',  the  sun-fish. 

Unktahee',  the  God  of  Water. 

W'abas'so,   the  rabbit ;  the  North. 

M'abe'no,  a  magician,  a  juggler. 

Wabe'no-wusk,  yarro^v. 

Wa'bun,  the  East-lFind. 

Wa'bun  An'nung,  the  Star  of  tht 
East,  the  Morning  Star. 

Wahono'miii,  a  cry  of  lamentation. 

Wah-wah-tay'see,  the  fire-fly. 

U'aubewy'on,  a  7vhite  skin  wrapper. 

Wa'via,  the  luild-goose. 

Waw'beek,  a  rock. 

\\  au -be-wa'wa,  the  white  goose. 

W'awonais'sa,  the  whippoorivill. 

Way-imik-kwa'na,  the  catterpillar. 

Weno'nah,  the  eldest  daughter.  Hia- 
watha's mother ; daughter  of  Noko- 
tnis. 

Yenadiz'ze,  an  idler  and  gambler;  an 
Indian  dandy, 
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I.  — MILES   STANDISH. 

In  tlie  Old  Colony  days,  in  I'lymoutli  the  larJ  of  the  Pilj.  im;i, 
To  and  fro  in  a  room  of  his  simple  and  primilive  dwelling, 
Clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  boots  of  Cordovan  leather. 
Strode  with  a  martial  air  Miles  Standish  the  Puritan  Captain. 
Buried   in   thought   he  seemed,    with   his  hands  behind  him,   and 

pausing- 
Ever  and  anon  to  behold  his  glittering  weapons  of  warfare, 
Hanging  in  shining  array  along  the  walls  of  the  chamber, — • 
Cutlass  and  corslet  of  steel,  and  his  trusty  sword  of  Damascus, 
Curved  at  the  point  and  inscribed  with  its  mystical  Arabic  sentence, 
While  underneath,  in  a  corner,   were  fowling-piece,  musket,  and 

matchlock. 
Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  strongly  built  and  athletic. 
Broad  m  the  shoulders,  deep-chested,  with  muscles  and  sinews  of 

iron ; 
Brown  as  a  nut  was  his  face,  but  his  russet  beard  was  already 
Flaked  with  patches  of  snow,  as  hedges  sometimes  in  November. 
Near  him  was  seated  John  Alden,  his  friend  and  household  com- 
panion. 
Writing  with  diligent  speed  at  a  table  of  pine  by  the  window; 
Fair-haired,  azure-eyed,  with  delicate  Saxon  complexion. 
Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  i^eauty  thereof,  as  the  captives 
Whom    Saint    Gregory  saw,    and    exclaimed,    "Not    Angles    Liit 

Angels." 
Youngest  of  all  was  he  of  the  men  who  came  in  the  May-Flower. 

Suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  the  diligent  scribe  interrupting, 
Spake,   in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of 

Plymouth. 
"  Look  at  these  arms,''  he  said,  "the  warlike  weapons  that  hang  here 
Burnished  and  bright  and  clean,  as  if  for  parade  or  inspection  I 
This  is  the  sword  of  Damascus  I  fought  with  in  Flanders;  this 

breastplate, 
Well  I  remember  the  day  !  once  saved  my  life  in  a  skirmish; 
Here  in  front  you  can  see  the  very  dent  of  the  bullet 
Fired  point-blank  at  my  heart  by  a  Spanish  arcabucero. 
Had  it  not  been  of  sheer  steel,  the  forgotten  bones  of  Miles  Standi.sh 
Would  at  this  moment  be  mould,  in  their  grave  in  the  Flemish 
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Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  but  looked  not  up   from  his 

writing : 
"Truly  the  breath  of  the  Lord  hath  slackened  the  speed  of  the 

bullet ; 
lie  in  his  mercy  preserved  you,  to  be  our  shield  and  our  weapon  I" 
Still  the  Captaiii  continued,  unheeding  the  words  of  the  stripling: 
"  See,  how  bright  they  are  burnished,  as  if  in  an  arsenal  hanging, 
Tliat  is  because  I  have  done  it  myself,  and  not  left  it  to  others. 
Serve  yourself,  would  you  be  well  served,  is  an  excellent  adage; 
So  I  take  care  of  my  arms,  as  you  of  your  pens  and  your  inkhorn. 
I'hen,  too,  there  are  my  soldiers,  my  great,  invincible  army. 
Twelve  men,  all  equipped,  having  each  his  rest  and  his  matchlock, 
Eighteen  sliillings  a  month,  together  with  diet  and  pillage, 
And,  like  Cxsar,  I  know  the  name  of  each  of  my  soldiers  I" 
This  he  said  with  a  smile,  that  danced  in  his  eyes,  as  the  sunbeams 
iJance  on  tiie  waves  of  the  sea,  and  vanish  again  in  a  moment. 
Mden  laughed  as  he  wrote,  and  still  the  Captain  continued : 
■'  Look!  you  can  see  from  this  window  my  brazen  howitzer  planted 
High  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  a  preacher  who  speak-:  to  the 

purpose. 
Steady,  straightforward,  and  strong,  with  irresistible  logic, 
<  )rthodox,  flashing  conviction  right  into  the  hearts  of  the  heathen. 
Xow  we  are  ready,  I  think,  for  any  assault  of  the  Indians  ; 
Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  and  the  sooner  they  try  it  the  better,— 
Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  be  it  sagamore,  sachem,  or  pow-wow, 
Aspinet,  Samoset,  Corbitant,  Squanto,  or  Tokamahamon  I " 

Long  at  the  window  he  stood,  and  wistfully  gazed  on  the  land- 
scape, 
Washed  with  a  cold  gray  mist,"  the  vapoury  breath  of  the  east  wind, 
I'orest  and  meadow  and  hill,  and  the  steel-blue  rim  of  the  ocean. 
Lying  silent  and  sad,  in  the  afternoon  shadows  and  sunshine. 
Over  his  countenance  flitted  a  shadow  like  those  on  the  landscape, 
Gloom  intermingled  M'ith  light ;  and  his  voice  was  subdued  with 

emotion, 
Tenderness,  pity,  regret,  as  after  a, pause  he  ]iroceeded  : 
"Yonder  there,  on  the  hill  l>y  the  sea,  lies  buried  Rose  Standish; 
ISeautiful  rose  of  love,  that  bloomed  for  me  by  the  wayside! 
.She  was  the  first  to  die  of  all  who  came  in  the  May-Flower ! 
<lreen  above  her  is  growing  the  field  of  wheat  we  have  sown  there, 
IJetter  to  hide  from  the  Indian  scouts  the  graves  of  our  people, 
Lest  they   should    count   them  and   see   how   many  already  have 

perished ! " 
Sadly  his  face  he  averted,    and  strode  up  and  down,   and  was 
thoughtful. 

Fixed  to  the  opposite  wall  was  a  shelf  of  books,  and  among  them 
Trominent  three,  distinguished  alike  for  bulk  and  for  binding; 
]  iariffe's  Artillery  Guide,  and  the  (Commentaries  of  Ciesar, 
I  'ut  of  the  Latin  translated  by  Arthur  tioldinge  of  London, 
And,  as  if  guarded  by  these,  between  them  was  standing  the  Bible. 
Musing  a   moment   before   them,    Miles    Standish  paused,    a.s.  if 
doubtful 
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Which  of  the  three  he  slioukl  clioose  for  his  consolation  and  comfort, 
Whether  the  wars  of  the  Hebrews,  the  famous  campaigns  of  the 

Romans, 
Or  tli'e  Artillery  practice,  designed  for  belligerent  Christians. 
P'inally  down  from  its  shelf  he  dragged  the  ponderous  Roman, 
Seated  himself  at  the  window ,  and  opened  the  book,  and  in  silence 
Turned  o'er  the  well-worn  leaves,  where  thumb-marks  thick  on  the 

margin. 
Like  the  trample  of  feet,  proclaimed  the  battle  was  hottest. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  roonr  but  the  hurrying  pen  of  the  stripling, 
Busily  writing  epistles  important,  lo  go  by  the  May-Flower, 
Ready  to  sail  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day  at  latest,  God  willing 
Homeward  bound  with  the  tidings  of  all  that  terrible  winter, 
Letters  written  by  Alden,  ard  full  of  the  name  of  Priscilla, 
Full  of  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  I'uritan  maiden  Priscilla! 


II.— LOVE  AND  KRIE.NDSH11>. 

Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hurrying   pen   of  the 

stripling, 
(Jr  an  occasional  sigh  from  the  labouring  heart  of  the  Captain, 
Reading  the  marvellous  words  and  achievements  of  Julius  Caesar. 
After  a  while  he  exclaimed,  as   he   smote  with    his   hand   palm 

dow')iwards. 
Heavily  on  the  page,  ''A  wonderful  man  was  this  Ca.\sar ! 
You  are  a  writer,  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here  is  a  fellow 
Who  could  both  write  and  fight,  and  in  both  was  equally  skilful !" 
Straightway  answered  and  spake  John  Alden,   the   comely,   the 

youthful :  ;•'•"' 

"Yes,  he  was  equally  skilled,  as  you  say,  with  his  pen  and  his 

weapons. 
Somewhere  I  have  read,  but  where  I  forget,  he  could  diclale 
.Seven  letters  at  once,  at  the  same  time  writing  his  memoirs." 
"Truly,"  continued  the  Captain,  not  heeding  or  hearing  the  other, 
"Truly  a  wonderful  man  was  Caius  Julius  Ciesar ! 
Better  be  first,  he  said,  in  a  little  Iberian  village, 
Than  be  second  in  Rome,  and  I  think  he  was  right  when  he  said  it. 
Twice  was  he  married  before  he  was  twenty,  and  many  times  after ; 
Battles  five  hundred  he  fought,  and  a  thousand  cities  he  conquered ; 
He,  too,  fought  in  Flanders,  as  he  himself  has  recorded; 
Finally  he  was  stabbed  by  his  friend,  the  orator  Brutus ! 
Now,  do  you  know  what  he  did  on  a  certain  occasion  in  Flanders 
Wjien  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  retreated,  the  front  giving  way  too, 
And  the  immortal  Twelfth  Legion  was  crowded  so  closely  together 
There  was  no  room  for  their  swords?     Why,  he  seized  a  shield 

from  a  soldier. 
Tut  himself  straight  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  commanded  the 

captains, 
Calling  on  each  by  his  name,  to  order  forward  the  ensigns; 
Then  to  widen  the  ranks,  and  give  more  room  for  their  weapons; 
So  he  won  the  dnj',  the  battle  of  Something-or-other. 
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That's  what  I  always  say  :  if  you  \\  i>h  a  thing  to  be  well  don^ 
You  must  do  it  yourself,  you  mu^t  not  leave  it  to  others  I 

All  was  silent  again ;  the  Captain  continued  his  reading. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  hut  the  iiurrying  pen  of  the  striplin;^ 
Writing  epistles  important  to  go  next  day  by  the  May-Flower, 
Filled  witli  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden,  Priscilin  ; 
Kvery  sentence  began  or  closed  with  the  name  of  Friscilia, 
Tii!  the  treacherous  pen,  to  which  lie  confided  the  secret, 
Strove  to  betray  it  by  singing  and  slionfing  the  name  of  Priscilla ! 
Finally  closing  his  book,  with  a  liang  of  the  ponderous  cover. 
Sudden  and  loud  as  the  sound  of  a  soldier  grounding  his  muskel, 
Tlius  to  the  young  man  spake  Miles    Standish   the  Captain  of 

Plymouth : 
"  When  you  have  finished  your  work,  I  have  something  important 

to  tell  you. 
Be  not  however  in  haste  ;  I  can  wait ;  I  shall  not  be  impatient !" 
Straightway  Alden  replied,  as  he  folded  the  last  of  liis  letters, 
Pushing  his  papers  aside,  and  giving  respectful  attention  : 
"  Speak ;  for  whenever  you  speak,  I  am  always  ready  to  listen, 
.\lways  ready  to  hear  whatever  pertains  to  Miles  Standish.'' 
Thereupon  answered  the  Captain,  embarrassed,   and  culling    his 

phrases : 
"  'Tis  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone,  say  the  Scriptures. 
This  I  have  said  before,  and  again  and  again  I  repeat  it : 
Every  hour  in  the  day,  I  think  it,  and  feel  it,  and  say  it. 
Since  Rose  Standish  died,  my  life  has  been  weary  and  dreary; 
Sick  at  heart  have  I  been,  beyond  the  healing  of  friendship. 
Oft  in  my  lonely  hours  have  I  thought  of  the  maiden  Priscilla. 
She  is  alone  in  the  world  ;  her  father  and  motlier  and  brother 
Died  in  the  winter  together ;  I  saw  her  going  and  coming, 
Now  to  the  grave  of  the  dead,  and  now  to  the  bed  of  the  dying, 
Patient,  courageous  and  strong,  and  said  to  myself,  that  if  ever 
There  were  angels  on  earth,  as  there  are  angels  in  heaven. 
Two  have  I  seen  and  known  ;  and  the  angel  whose  name  is  Priscilla 
Holds  in  my  desolate  life  the  place  which  the  other  abandoned. 
Long  have  I  cherished  the  thought,  but  never  have  dared  to  reveal  it, 
Being  a  coward  in  this,  though  valiant  enough  for  the  most  part. 
Go  to  the  damsel  Priscilla,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  Plymouth, 
Say  that  a  blunt  old  Captain,  a  man  not  of  words  but  of  actions, 
Offers  liis  hand  and  his  heart,  the  hand  and  heart  of  a  soldier. 
Not  in  these  words,  you  know,  but  this  in  short  is  my  meaning ; 
T  am  a  maker  of  war,  and  not  a  mak.er  of  phrases. 
V'ou,  who  are  bred  as  a  scholar,  can  say  it  in  elegant  language, 
Buchasyou  read  in  your  books  of  the  pleadings  and  wooings  of  lovers, 
Such  as  you  think  best  adapted  to  win  the  heart  of  a  maiden." 

When    he    had    spoken,    John    .Mden,    the   fair-haired    taciturn 
stripling. 
All  aghast  at  hfs  words,  surprised,  embarrassed,  bewildered, 
Trying  to  mask  his  dismay  by  treating;  tbe  subject  with  lightness, 
Tryin(j  to  smile,  and  yet  feeling  his  he^rt  st.and  still  in  his  bosom. 
Just  a?  a  timepiece  stops  in  a  house  that  is  strif^Ven  by  J-ahtninj', 
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'fhus  made  answer  and  spake,  or  rather  stammered  than  answered : 
"Such  a  message  as  that,  I  am  sure  I  should  mangle  and  mar  it; 
If  you  would  have  it  well  done,—  I  am  only  repeating  your  maxim, — 
You  must  do  it  yourself  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others !" 
But  with  the  air  of  a  man  whom  nothing  can  turn  from  his  purpose, 
Gravely  shaking  his  head,  made  answer  the  Captain  of  Plymouth  ; 
"Truly  the  maxim  is  good,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  gainsay  it  ; 
But  we  must  use  it  discreetly,  and  not  waste  powder  for  nothing. 
Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  never  a  maker  of  phrases. 
I  can  march  up  to  a  fortress  and  summon  the  place  to  surrender, 
But  march  up  to  -\  woman  with  such  a  proposal,  I  dare  not. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  Hillets,  nor  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
But  of  a  thundering  'No!'    point-blank   from    the   mouth   of  a 

woman, — 
That,  I  confess,  I  'm  afraid  of,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  confess  it ! 
So  you  must  grant  my  request,  for  you  are  an  elegant  scholar. 
Having  the  graces  of  speech,  and  skill  in  the  turning  of  phrases." 
Taking  the  hand  of  his  friend,  who  still  was  reluctant  and  doubtful. 
Molding  it  long  in  his  own,  and  pressing  it  kindly,  he  added: 
"Though  I  have  spoken  thus  lightly,  yet  deep  is  the  feeling  that 

prompts  me ; 
Surely  you  cannot  refuse  what  I  ask  in  the  name  of  our  friendship ! " 
Then  made  answer  John  Alden?  "The  name  of  friendship  is  sacred  : 
What  you  demand  in  that  name,  I  have  not  the  power  to  deny  you!" 
So  the  strong  will  prevailed,  subduing  and  moulding  the  gentler; 
Friendship  prevailed  over  love,  and  Alden  went  on  his  errand. 

III. — THE  lover's  errand.  , 

So  the  strong  will  prevailed,  and  Alden  went  on  his  errand. 
Out  of  the  street  of  the  village,  and  into  the  paths  of  the  forest, 
Into  the  tranquil  woods,  where  blue-birds  and  rol)ins  were  building 
Towns  in  the  populous  trees,  with  hanging  gardens  of  verdure, 
Peaceful,  aerial  cities  of  joy  and  affection  and  freedom. 
All  around  him  was  calm,  but  within  him  commotion  and  conflict, 
Love   contending   with   friendship,   and   self  with  each  cenerous 

impulse. 
To  and  fro  in  his  breast  his  thoughts  were  heaving  and  dashing, 
As  in  a  foundering  ship,  with  every  roll  of  the  vessel. 
Washes  the  bitter  sea,  the  merciless  surge  of  the  ocean  ! 
•'Must  I  relinquish  it  all,"  he  cried  with  a  wild  lamentation, 
■'Must  I  relinquish  it  all,  the  joy,  the  hope,  the  illusion? 
Was  it  for  this  I  have  loved,  and  waited,  and  worshipped  in  silence  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  have  followed  the  flying  feet  and  the  shadow 
Over  the  wmtry  sea,  to  the  desolate  sn<-.res  of  New  England 
Truly  the  heart  is  deceitful,  and  out  of  its  depths  of  corruption 
■Rise,  like  an  exhalation,  the  misty  phantoms  of  passion  : 
Angels  of  light  they  seem,  but  are  only  delusions  of  Satan. 
AH  is  clear  to  me  now;  I  feel  it,  I  see  it  distinctly! 
This  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  it  is  laid  upon  me  in  anger. 
For  I  have  followed  too  much  the  heart's  desires  and  devices, 
Worshipping  Astaroth  blindly,  and  impious  idols  of  Baal. 
This  is  the  cross  I  must  bear  ;  the  sin  aiv*.  the  swift  retribution." 
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So  tlirougli  the  Plymouth  woods  Joliii  Aldea  went  on  his  errand  ; 
Crossing  tiie  brook  at  the  ford,  where  it  brawled  over  pebble  and 

shallow. 
Gathering  still,  as  he  went,  the  May-flowers  blooming  around  him, 
P  ragrant,  fdling  the  air  witli  a  strange  and  wonderful  sweetness, 
Children  lost  in  the  woods,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber. 
''Puritan  flowers,"  he  said,  "and  the  type  of  Puritan  maidens, 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  the  very  type  of  Priscilla  ! 
So  I  will  take  them  to  her ;  to  I'riscilla  the  May-flower  of  Plymouth, 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  as  a  parting-gift  will  I  take  them  ; 
Breathing  their  silent  farewells,  as  they  fade  and  wither  and  perish. 
Soon  to  be  thrown  away  as  is  the  heart  of  the  giver." 
So  through  the  Plymouth  N\oods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand; 
Came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  "the  disk  of  the  ocean, 
Sailless,  sombre,  and  cold  w  ith   the  comfortless  breath  of  the  east 

wind  ; 
Saw  the  new-built  house,  and  people  at  work  in  a  meadow ; 
Heard,  as  lie  drew  near  the  door,  the  musical  voice  of  Priscilla 
Singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  okl  Puritan  anthem, 
Music  that  Luther  sang  to  the  sacred  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
Full  of  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  consoling  and  comforting  many. 
Then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  form  of  a  maiden 
Seated  beside  her  wheel,  and  the  carded  wool  like  a  snow-drift 
Piled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the  ravenous  spindle. 
While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the  wheel  in  its  motion. 
Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm-book  of  Ainswort!:, 
Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  music  together, 
Rough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wali  of  a  churchyard, 
Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of  the  verses. 
Such  was  the  book   from  whose  pages  she  sang  the  old  Puritai; 

anthem, 
She,  the  Puritan  girl,  in  the  .solitude  of  the  forest, 
Making  the  humble  house  and  the  modest  apparel  of  home-spun 
Beautiful  with  her  beauty,  and  rich  with  the  wealth  of  her  being! 
(Jver  him  rushed,  like  a  wind  that  is  keen  and  cold  and  relentless. 
Thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  and  the  weight  and  woe  of  his 

errand ; 
All  the  dreams  that  had  faded,  and  all  the  hopes  that  had  vani.shed, 
All  his  life  henceforth  a  dreary  and  tcnantless  mansion, 
llauntetl  by  vain  regrets,  and  imllid,  sorrowful  faces. 
.Still  he  said  to  himself,  and  almost  fiercely  he  said  it, 
"  Let  not  him  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough  look  backwards; 
Though  the  ploughshare  cut  througli  the  flowers  of  life  to  its  foun- 
tains. 
Though  it  pass  o'er  tiie  graves  of  the  dead  and  the  liearths  of  the 

living, 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  ;  and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever!" 

So  he  entered   the  house;  and  the  hum  of  the  wheel  and  (l;e 
singing 
Suddenly  ceased  ;  for  Priscilla.  nrouspd  by  his  step  on  thethresh<jld, 
Rose  as  he  entered,  and  ga\e  Iv.m  her  hand,  in  signal  of  welcom.', 
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Saying,  "  I  knew  it  was  you,  when  I  lieard  your  step  in  the  passage  ; 
For  I  was  thinking  of  you,  as  I  sat  there  singing  and  spinning." 
Awkward  and  dumb  with  deh'ght,  that  a  thought  of  liim  liad  been 

mingled 
Thus  in  the  sacred  psahn,  that  came  from  the  heart  of  the  maiden, 
Silent  before  her  he  stood,  anci  gave  her  the  flowers  for  an  answer, 
rinding  no  words  for  his  thought.     lie  remembered  that  day  in  the 

winter, 
.\fter  the  first  great  snow,  when  be  broke  a  path  from  the  village. 
Keeling  and  plunging  along  through  tlie  drifts  that  encumbered  the 

doorway, 
Stamping  the  snow  from  his  feet  as  he  entered  the  house,  and 

Priscilla 
Laughed  at  his  snowy  locks,  and  gave  him  a  seat  by  the  fireside, 
Lirateful  and  pleased  to  know  he  had  thought  of  her  in  the  snow- 
storm. 
Had  he  but  spoken  then  !  perhaps  not  in  vain  had  he  spoken; 
jVow  it  was  all  too  late  ;  the  golden  moment  had  vanished  I 
So  he  stood  there  abashed,  and  gave  her  the  flowers  for  an  answer. 

Then  they  sat  down  and  talked  of  the  birds  and  the  beautiful 

Spring-time, 
Talked  of  their  friends  at  home,  and  the  May- Flower  that  sailed 

on  the  morrow. 
"  I  have  been  thinking  all  day,''  said  gently  the  Puritan  maiden, 
"  Dreaming  all  night,  and  thinking  all  day,  of  the  hedge-rows  of 

England, — 
They  are  in  blossom  now,  and  the  country  is  all  like  a  garden  ; 
'i'hinking  of  lanes  and  fields,  and  the  song  of  the  lark  and  the  linnet, 
Seeing  the  village  street,  and  familiar  faces  of  neighbours 
tioing  about  as  of  old,  and  sto]iping  to  gossip  together, 
And,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  village  church,  with  the  ivy 
Climbing  the  old  gray  tower,  and  the  quiet  graves  in  the  churchyard. 
Kind  are  the  people  I  live  with,  and  dear  to  me  my  religion  ; 
Still  my  heart  is  so  sad,  that  I  wish  myself  back  in  old  England. 
Vou  will  say  it  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  it:   I  almost 
Wish  myself  back  in  Old  England,  I  feel  so  lonely  and  wretched. '' 

Thereupon  answered  the  youth  :  "  Indeed  I  do  not  condemn  you  ; 
Stouter  hearts  than  a  woman's  have  quailed  in  this  terrible  winter. 
\'ours  is  tender  ami  trusting,  and  needs  a  stronger  to  lean  on  ; 
So  I  have  come  to  you  now  with  an  offer  and  proffer  of  marriage 
Made  by  a  good  man  and  true,  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of  Ply- 
mouth!" 

Thus  he  delivered  his  message,  tne  dexteroas  writer  of  letters, — 
Did  not  embellish  the  theme,  nor  array  it  in  beautiful  ]jhrases. 
Put  came  straight  to  the  point,  and  blurted  it  out  like  a  schoolboy; 
Even  the  Captain  himself  could  hardly  have  said  it  more  bluntly. 
Mute  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  Priscilla  the  Puritan  maiden 
Looked  into  Alden's  face,  her  eyes  dilated  with  wonder. 
Feeling  his  words  like  a  blow,  that  stunned  her  and  rendered  her 

speechless ; 
Till  at  length  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  the  ominous  sUence  : 
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"  If  the  great  Captain  of  Plymouth  is  so  very  eager  to  wed  me,  - 
Why  does  he  not  come  himself,  and  take  the  trouble  to  woo  mc? 
If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooing,  I  surely  am  not  worth  the  winning  I "' 
Then  John  Alden  began  explaining  and  smoothing  the  matter, 
Making  it  worse  as  he  went,  by  saying  the  Captain  was  busy, — 
Had  no  time  for  such  things; — such  things!    the  words  grating 

harshly 
Fell  on  the  ear  of  Priscilla;  and  swift  as  a  flash  she  made  answer: 
"  Has  he  no  time  for  such  things,  as  you  call  it,  before  he  is  married. 
Would  he  be  likely  to  find  it,  or  make  it,  after  the  wedding? 
That  is  the  way  with  you  men  ;  you  don't  understand  us,  you  cannot. 
When  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  after  tiiinking  of  this  one  and 

that  one. 
Choosing,  selecting,  rejecting,  comparing  one  with  another. 
Then  you  make  known  your  desire,  with  abrupt  and  sudden  avowal. 
And  are  offended  and  hurt,  and  indignunt  perhaps,  that  a  woman 
Does  not  respond  at  once  to  a  love  that  she  never  suspected, 
Does  not  attain  at  a  bound  the  height  to  which  you  have  been 

climbing. 
This  is  not  right  nor  just :  for  surely  a  woman's  affection 
Is  not  a  thing  to  be  asked  for,  and  had  for  only  the  asking. 
When  one  is  truly  in  love,  one  not  only  says  it,  but  shows  it. 
Had  he  but  waited  awhile,  had  he  only  showed  that  he  loved  mo, 
Even  this  Captain  of  yours — who  knows? — at  ia-t  might  have  won 

me, 
Old  and  rough  as  he  is ;  but  now  it  never  can  happen. " 

Still  John  Alden  went  on,  unheeding  the  words  of  PrisciHa, 
Urging  the  suit  of  his  friend,  explaining,  persuading,  expanding; 
Spoke  of  his  courage  and  skill,  and  of  all  his  battles  in  Flander>, 
How  with  the  people  of  God  he  had  chosen  to  suffer  affliction, 
I  low,    in   return   for   his  zeal,    they  had   made  him    Captain   o( 

Plymouth ; 
He  was  a  gentleman  bcrn,  could  trace  his  ];)edigree  plainly 
Back  to  Hugh  Standish  of  Duxi)ury  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  England, 
Who  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  and  the  grandson  of  Thurston  de 

Standish  ; 
Heir  ujito  vast  estates,  of  which  he  was  basely  defrauded, 
Still  bore  the  family  arms,  and  had  for  his  crest  a  cock  argent 
Combed  and  wattled  gules,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  blazon. 
He  was  a  man  of  honour,  of  noble  and  generous  nature  ; 
Though  he  was  rough,  he  was  kindly;  she  knew  how  during  the 

winter 
He  had  attended  the  sick,  with  a  hand  as  gentle  as  woman's  ; 
Somewhat  hasty  and  hot,  he  could  not  deny  it,  and  headstrong. 
Stern  as  a  soldier  might  be,  but  hearty,  and  placable  always. 
Not  to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned,  because  he  was  little  of  stature-, 
For  he  was  great  of  heart,  magnanimous,  courtly,  courageous  ; 
Any  woman  in  Plymouth,  nay,  any  womrn  "n  England, 
Might  be  happy  and  proud  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Miles  Stanciish! 

■^ut   as   he  warmed   and  glowed,  in  his  simple  and    eloquent 

lang'-iage. 
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Quiic  forgetful  of  self,  and  full  of  the  praise  of  his  rival, 

Archly   t!ie   maiden    smiled,    and,    v.ith    eyes    overrunning   with 

laughter, 
Said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?' 


IV. — JOHN  ALDEN. 
Into  the  open  air  John  Alden,  perplexed  and  bewildered, 
Kushed  like  a  man  insane,  and  wandered  alone  by  the  sea-side ; 
Paced  up  and  down  the  sands,  and  bared  his  head  to  the  east  wind, 
Cooling  his  heated  brow,  and  the  fire  and  fever  within  him. 
Slowly  as  out  of  the  heavens,  with  apocalyptical  splendours, 
Sank  the  City  of  God,  in  the  vision  of  John  the  Apostle, 
So,  with  its  cloudy  walls  of  chrysolite,  jasper,  and  sapphire, 
Sank  the  broad  red  sun,  and  over  its  turrets  uplifted 
Glimmered  the  golden  reed  of  the  angel  who  measured  the  city. 

"Welcome,    O  wind  of  the  east!"  he  exclaimed  in  his  wild 

exultation, 
"Welcome,    O   wind   of  the   East,    from   the   caves   of  the   mist) 

Atlantic! 
Blowing  o'er  fields  of  dulse,  and  measureless  meadows  of  sea-giass, 
Blowing  o'er  rocky  wastes,  and  the  grottoes  and  gardens  of  ocean] 
Lay  thy  cold,  moist  hand  on  my  burning  forehead,  and  wrap  me 
Close  in  thy  garments  of  mist,  to  allay  the  fever  within  me  I" 

Like  an  awakened  conscience,  the  sea  was  moaning  and  t(jssing, 
Beating  remorseful  and  loud  the  mutable  sands  of  tiic  sea-shore. 
l''ierce  in  his  soul  was  the  struggle  and  tumult  of  passions  contending; 
Love  trium])hed  and  crowned,  and  friendship  wounded  and  bleeding, 
I'assionate  cries  of  desire,  and  importunate  pleadings  of  duty! 
"  Is  it  my  fault,"  he  said,  "that  the  maiden  has  chosen  between  us? 
Is  it  my  fault  that  he  failed, ~niy  fault  that  I  am  the  victor!" 
1'hen  within  him  there  thundered  a  voice,   like  the  voice  of  llie 

Prophet : 
"It    iiath   displeased   the   Lord!" — and   he    thought    of   David's 

transgression, 
Bathshelia's  beautiful  face,  and  his  friend  in  the  front  of  the  battle! 
Shame  and  confusion  of  guilt,  and  abasement  and  self-condemnation, 
Overwhelmed  him  at  once;  and  he  cried  in  the  deepest  contrition: 
'•  It  hath  displeased  the  Lord  !     It  is  the  temptation  of  Satan ! " 

Then,  uplifting  his  head,  he  looked  at  the  sea,  and  beheld  there 
Dimly  the  shadowy  form  of  the  May-Flower  riding  at  anchor, 
Rocked  on  the  rising  tide,  and  ready  to  sail  on  the  morrow ; 
Heard  the  voices  of  men  through  the  mist,  the  rattle  of  cordage 
Thrown  on  the  deck,  the  shouts  of  the  mate,  and  the  sailors'  "Ay, 

ay.  Sir!" 
Clear  and  distinct,  but  not  loud,  in  the  dripping  air  of  the  twilight. 
Still  for  a  moment  he  stood,  and  listened,  and  stared  at  the  vessel, 
Then  went  hurriedly  on,  as  one  who,  seeing  a  phantom, 
Stops,  then  quickens  his  pace,  and  follows  the  beckoning  shadow. 
"Yes,  it  is  plain  to  me  now,"  he  mm-murcd;  "the  hand  of  the 

Lord  is  ...  ' 
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Leading  me  out  of  the  land  of  darkness,  the  bondage  of  error,  '^ 
Through  thf.-  sea,  tha^  shall  lift  the  walls  of  its  waters  around  me, 
Hiding  me,  cutting  me  off  from  the  cruel  thoughts  that  pursue  me. 
Back  will  I  go  o'er  the  ocean,  this  dreary  land  will  abandon. 
Her  whom  I  may  not  love,  and  him  whoni  my  heart  has  offended. 
Better  to  be  in  my  grave  in  the  green  old  churchyartl  in  England, 
L'lose  by  my  mother's  side,  and  among  the  dust  of  my  kintlred; 
iJetter  be  dead  and  forgotten,  than  living  in  shame  and  dishonour; 
.•^acred  and  safe  and  unseen,  in  tlie  dark  of  tlie  narrow  chamber 
\Vith  me  my  secret  shall  lie,  like  a  buried  jewel  that  glimmers 
Bright  on  the  hand  that  is  dust,  in  the  chambers  of  silence  and 

darkness, — 
Yes,  as  the  marriage-ring  of  the  great  espousal  hereafter ! " 

Thus  as  he  spake,    he  turned,    in   the  strength  of  his  strong 

resolution. 
Leaving  behind  him  the  shore,  and  hurried  along  in  the  twilight, 
Through  the  congenial  gloom  of  the  forest  silent  and  sombre, 
Till  he  beheld  the  lights  in  the  seven  houses  of  Plymouth, 
ohining  like  seven  stars  in  the  dusk  and  mist  of  the  evening. 
Soon  he  entered  his  door,  and  found  the  redoubtable  Captain 
Sitting  alone,  and  absorbed  in  the  martial  pages  of  Caesar, 
Fighting  some  great  campaign  in  Hainault  or  Brabant  or  Flanders. 
"  Long   have  you  been  on  your  errand,"  he  said  with  a  cheery 

demeanour, 
Even  as  one  who  is  waiting  an  answer,  and  fears  not  the  issue. 
"  Not  far  off  is  the  house,  although  the  woods  are  between  us : 
But  you  have  lingered  so  long,  that  while  you  were  going  and  coining 
1  have  fought  ten  battles  and  sacked  and  demolished  a  city. 
Come,  sit  down,  and  in  order  relate  to  me  all  that  has  happened." 

Then  John  Alden  spake,  and  related  the  wondrous  adventure, 
From  beginning  to  emi,  minutely,  just  as  it  happened  ; 
How  he  had  seen  Priscilla,  and  how  he  had  sped  in  his  courtship, 
Only  .smoothing  a  little,  and  softening  down  her  refusal. 
But  uhen  he  came  at  length  to  the  words  Priscilla  had  spoken. 
Words  so  tender  and  cruel :  "  Why  don't  vou  speak  for  yourself, 

John?" 
Up  leaped  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  and  stamped  on  the  floor, 

his  armour 
Clanged  on  the  wall,  where  it  hung,  with  a  sound  of  sinister  omen. 
All  his  pent-up  wrath  burst  forth  in  a  sudden  exjilosion, 
Even  as  a  hand-grenade,  that  scatters  destruction  around  it. 
Wildly  he  shouted,  and  loud  :  "John  Alden,  you  have  betrayed  me! 
Wq,    ^Iiles    .Standish,    your  friend !    have   supplanted,    defrauded, 

betrayed  me ! 
One  of  my  ancestors  ran  his  sword  through  the  heart  of  Wat  Tyler; 
Who  shall  prevent  me  from  running  my  own  through  the  heart  of 

a  traitor? 
Yours  is  the  greater  treason,  for  yours  is  a  treason  to  friend.ship! 
\o\\,  who  lived  under  my  roof,  whom  I  cherished  and  lovetl  as  .1 

brother;  ,. 
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Vou,  wlio  have  fed  at  my  hoard,  and  drunk  at  my  cup,  to  wliose 

keeping 
I   liave  entrusted   my  honour,   my  thouglits   the  most  sacred  and 

secret, — 
You  too,  Ihutus  I  ah  woe  to  tlie  name  of  friendsliip  hereafter! 
Urutus  was  Caesar's  friend,  and  you  were  mine,  but  lienceforwai'd 
Let  there  be  nothing  between  us  save  war  and  implacable  hatred  !" 

So  spake  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  and  strode  aljout  in  the  chamber 
Chafing  and  choking  with  rage;  like  cords  were  the  veins  on  his 

temples. 
I3ut  in  the  midst  of  his  anger  a  man  apjieared  at  the  doorway, 
Bringing  in  uttermost  haste  a  message  of  urgent  importance. 
Rumours  of  danger  and  war  and  hostile  incursions  of  Indians! 
Straightway  the  Captain  paused,  and,  without  further  question  or 

parley. 
Took  from  the  nail  on  the  wall  liis  sword  with  its  scabbard  of  iron, 
Luckled  the  belt  round  his  waist,  and,  frowning  fiercely,  departed. 
Alden  was  left  alone.     He  heard  the  clank  of  the  scaljbard 
Crowing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  dying  away  in  the  distance.  * 
Then  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  looked  forth  into  the  darkness, 
I'elt  the  cool  air  blow  on  his  cheek,  that  was  hot  with  the  insult. 
Lifted  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and,  folding  liis  hands  as  in  childhotjd, 
Trayed  in  the  silence  of  night  to  the  Father  who  seelh  in  secret. 

Meanwhile  the  choleric  Captain  strode  wrathful  away  to  the 
council. 
Found  it  already  assembled,  impatiently  waiting  his  coming; 
Men  in  the  middle  of  life,  austere  and  grave  in  deportment. 
Only  one  of  them  old,  the  hill  that  was  nearest  to  heaven, 
Covered  with  snow,  but  erect,  the  excellent  Klder  of  Plymouth. 
Ciod  had  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  fiml  the  wheal  for  this  planting, 
'Jhen  had  sifted  the  wheat,  as  the  living  seed  of  a  nation  ; 
So  say  the  chronicles  old,  and  such  is  the  faith  of  the  people  ! 
Near  them  was  standing  an  Indian,  in  attitude  stern  and  defiant, 
Naked  down  to  the  waste,  and  grim  and  ferocious  in  aspect; 
While  on  the  table  lieforc  lliem  was  lying  unopened  a  ]>il)le. 
Ponderous,  l)oimd  in  leather,  brass-studded,  printed  in  Holland, 
And  beside  it  outstretched  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  glittered. 
Filled,  like  a  quiver,  with  arrows  ;  a  signal  and  challenge  of  warfare, 
Pirouglit  by  the  Indian,  and  speaking  with  arrowy  tongues  of  defiance. 
This  Miles  Standish  beheld,  as  he  entered,  and  heard  tnem  debating 
\Vhat  ^^•ere  an  answer  befitting  the  hostile  message  and  menace, 
Talking  of  this  and  of  that,  contriving,  suggesting,  objecting; 
One  voice  only  for  jjeace,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Elder, 
fudging  it  wise  and  well  that  some  at  least  were  converted. 
Rather  than  any  were  slain,  for  this  was  but  Christian  behaviour! 
Then  outspake  Miles  Standish,  the  stalwart  Captain  of  Plymouth, 
Muttering  deep  in  his  throat,  for  his  voice  was  husky  with  anger : 
"  What !  do  you  mean  to  make  war  with  milk  and  the  wr.f  er  of  roses? 
Is  it  to  shoot  red  squirrrels  you  have  your  howitzer  piamed 
There  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  or  is  it  to  shoot  red  devils  ' 
I'rulj  the  only  tongue  that  is  understood  by  a  savage 
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Mu>t  he  ihe  tongue  of  fire  that  speaksfroin  the  mouth  of  the  cannoul" 
Tliereupou  answered  and  said  llie  excellent  l^lder  of  Plymouth, 
Somewhat  amazed  and  alarmed  at  this  ii reverent  language: 
"Not  so  thought  Saint  Paul,  nor  yet  the  other  Ajiostles: 
Kot  from  the  cannon's  mouth  were  the  tongues  of  hre  they  spake 

with  ! " 
But  unheeded  fell  this  mild  rebuke  on  the  Captain, 
Who  had  advanced  to  the  table,  and  thus  continued  discoursing : 
"  Leave  this  matter  to  me,  for  to  me  by  right  it  pertaineth. 
War  is  a  terrible  trade ;  but  in  the  cause  that  is  righteous. 
Sweet  is  the  smell  of  j^owder;  and  thus  I  answer  the  challenge!" 

Then  from  the  rattlesnake's  skin,  with  a  sudden,  contemptuous 
gesture, 
Jerking  the  Indian  arrows,  he  filled  it  with  powder  and  bullets 
Full  to  the  very  jaws,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  savage, 
Saying,  in  thundering  tones,  "  Here,  take  it !  this  is  your  answer/" 
Silently  out  of  the  room  then  glided  the  glistening  savage, 
Bearing  the  serpent's  skin,  and  seeming  himself  like  a  serpent, 
^Yiudi^lg  his  sinuous  way  in  the  dark  to  the  doptlis  of  the  forest. 


V. — THE   SAILING   OF  THE  MAY-FLOWER. 
Just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  the  mists  uprose  from  the  meadows, 
There  was  a  siir  and  a  sound  in  the  slumbering  village  of  Plymouth  ; 
Clanging  and  clickingof  arms, and  theorder  imperative,  "Forward! " 
Given  in  tone  suppressed,  a  tramp  effect,  and  then  silence. 
Figures  ten,  in  the  mist,  marched  slowly  out  of  the  village. 
Standish  the  stalwart  it  was,  with  eight  of  his  valorous  army. 
Led  by  their  Lidian  guide,  by  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white  men. 
Northward  marching  to  (|uell  the  sudden  revolt  of  the  savage. 
Giants  they  seemed  in  the  mist,  or  the  mighty  men  of  King  David; 
Giants  in  heari  they  were,  who  believed  in  (Jod  and  the  Bible, — 
Ay,  who  believed  in  the  smiting  of  Midianites  and  Philistines. 
Over  them  gleamed  far  off  the  crimson  l)anners  of  morning; 
Under  them  loud  on  the  sands,  the  serried  billows,  advancing, 
Fired  along  the  line,  and  in  legnlar  order  retreated. 

Many  a  mile  had  they  marched,  when  at  length  the  village  of 

Plymoutli 
Woke  from  its  slec]),  anil  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold  labours. 
Sweet  was  the  air  and  soft ;  slowly  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys 
Rose  over  roofs  of  thatch,  and  pointed  steadily  eastward  ; 
Men   came   fortli   from  the  doors,  and  paused  and  talked  of  the 

weather. 
Said  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and  was  blowing  fair  for  the 

May- Flower ; 
Talked    of  their  Captain's   departure,    and  all   the   dangers   that 

menaced. 
He  being  gone,  the  town,  and  what  should  be  done  in  his  absence. 
Merrily  sang  the  birds,  and  the  tender  voices  of  women 
Consecrated  with  hymns,  the  common  cares  of  the  household. 
Out  of  tht  sea  r9se  the  buu,  and  the  biIlo\Yb  rejoiced  at  his  coming  j 
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Beautiful  were  hi;  feet  on  the  purple  tops  of  the  mcunt.fl.ins'."' 
Heautiful  on  the  sails  of  the  May-Flower  riding  at  anchor, 
Battered  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the  storms  of  the  winter. 
Loosely  against  her  masts  was  hanging  and  flapping  her  canvas. 
Rent  by  so  many  gales,  and  patched  by  the  hands  of  the  sailors, 
Suddenly  from  her  side,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  ocean, 
Darted  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  floated  seaward;  anon  rang 
Loud  over  field  and  forest  the  cannon's  roar,  and  th  ^  echoes 
Heard  and  repeated  the  sound,  the  signal-gtm  of  departure! 
Ah  !  but  with  louder  echoes  replied  the  hearts  of  the  people  ! 
Meekly,  in  voices  subdued,  the  chapter  was  read  from  the  Bible, 
Meekly  the  prayer  was  begun,  but  ended  in  fervent  entreaty  1 
Then   from   tb'.ir   houses   in   haste   came   forth   the    Piigiims    d 

Plymouth, 
Men  and  women  and  children,  ail  hurrj'nig  dowai  to  the  sea-shor^ 
Eager,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  say  farewell  to  the  May-Flower, 
Homeward  bound  o'er  the  sea,  and  leaving  them  here  in  the  desert. 

Foremost   among   them   was    Alden.     All   night  he   had   lain 

without  slumber, 
Turning  and  tossing  about  in  the  heat  and  unrest  of  his  fever, 
lie  had  beheld  Miles  Standish,  who  came  back  late  from  the  council, 
Stalking  into  the  room,  and  heard  him  mutter  and  murmur, 
Sometimes  it  seemed  a  prayer,  and  sometimes  it  sounded   like 

swearing.  _ 

Once  he  had  come  to  the  bed,  and  stood  there  a  moment  in  silence; 
'i'hen  he  had  turned  away,  and  said:  "I  will  not  awake  him; 
Let  him  sleep  on,  it  is  best ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  more  talking?" 
Then  he  extinguished  th*?  light,  and  threw  himself  donn  en  hii 

pallet, 
Dressed  as  he  wa=,  andready  to  start,  at  the  breakof  thf;  morning, — 
Covered  himself  with  Ll.c  cloak  he  had  worn  in  his  campaign? 

in  Flanders, — 
Slept  as  a  soldier  sleeps  in  liir  bivouac,  ready  for  action. 
But'  with  the  dawn  he  aross  i  in  the  twilight  Alden  beheld  him 
Put  on  his  corslet  of  steel,  aad  all  the  rest  of  his  armour. 
Buckle  about  his  waist  his  trusty  blade  of  Damascus, 
Take  from  the  comer  liis  masket,  and  so  stride  out  of  the  chamber. 
Often  the  heart  of  the  youth  had  burned  r-j^d  yearned  to  embrace  him, 
Often  hii  lips  had  ersayed  to  speak,  imploring  for  pardon ; 
All  the  old  friendship  came  back,   with  its  tender  and  grateful 

emotions ; 
But  his  pride  overmastered  the  nobler  nature  within  him, — 
Pride,  and  the  sense  of  his  wrong,  and  the  burning  fire  of  the  insult 
So  he  beheld  his  friend  departing  in  anger,  but  spake  not, 
Saw  him  go  forth  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  and  he  spake  not ! 
Then  he  arose  from  his  bed,  and  heard  what  the  people  were  saying, 
Joined  in  the  talk  at  the  door,  with  Stephen  and  Richard  and  Gilbci^ 
Joined  in  the  morning  prayer,  and  in  the  reading  of  Scripture, 
And,  with  the  others,  in  haste  went  hurrying  down  to  the  sea-shore,' 
Down  to  the  Pl>-mouth  Rock,  that  had  been  to  their  feet  ass, door-step 
Into  a  world  unknown,— the  comer-stone  of  a  nation  \ 
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There  with  his  boat  was  the  Master,  aheady  a  little  impatient 
Lest  he  should  lose  the  tide,  or  the  wind  might  shift  to  the  eastward, 
Square-built,  hearty,  and  strong,  with  an  odour  of  ocean  about  him, 
Speaking  with  this  one  and  that,  and  cramming  letters  and  parcels 
Into  his  pockets  capacious,  and  messages  mingled  together 
Into  his  narrow  brain,  till  at  last  he  was  wholly  bewildered. 
Nearer  the  boat  stood  Alden,  with  one  foot  placed  on  the  gimwalc. 
One  still  firm  on  the  rock,  and  talking  at  times  with  the  sailors, 
Seated  erect  on  the  thwarts,  all  ready  and  eager  for  starting. 
He  too  was  eager  to  go,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  anguish. 
Thinking  to  fly  from  despair,  that  swifter  than  keel  is  or  canvas, 
Thinking  to  drown  in  the  sea  (he  ghost  that  would  rise  and  pursue 

him. 
But  as  he  gazed  on  the  crowd,  he  beheld  the  form  of  Priscilla 
Standing  dejected  among  them,  unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing. 
Fixed  were  her  eyes  upon  his,  as  if  she  divined  his  intention, 
Fixed  with  a  look  so  sad,  so  reproachful,  imploring,  and  patient. 
That  with  a  sudden  revulsion  his  heart  recoiled  from  its  purpose. 
As  from  a  verge  of  a  crag,  where  one  step  more  is  destruction. 
Strange  is  the  heart  of  man,  with  its  quick  mysterious  instincts ; 
Strange  is  the  life  of  man,  and  fatal  or  fated  are  moments, 
Whereupon  turn,  as  on  hinges,  the  gates  of  the  wall  adamantine ! 
*  Here  I  remain ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  at  the  heavens  above 

him. 
Thanking  the  Lord  whose  breath  had  scattered  the  mist  and  the 

madness, 
Wherein,  blind  and  lost,  to  death  he  was  staggering  headlong. 
•*'  Yonder  snow-white  cloud,  that  floats  in  the  ether  above  me, 
Seems  like  a  hand  that  is  pointing  and  beckoning  over  the  ocean. 
There  is  another  hand  that  is  not  so  spectral  and  ghost-lil- 1 , 
Holding  me,  drawing  me  back,  and  clasping  mine  for  prot colic  n. 
Float,  O  hand  of  cloud,  and  vanish  away  in  the  ether  ! 
Roll  thyself  up  like  a  fist,  to  threaten  and  daunt  me  ;  I  heed  not 
Either  your  warning  or  menace,  or  any  omen  of  evil  I 
There  is  no  land  so  sacred,  no  air  so  pure  and  so  wholesome, 
As  is  the  air  she  breathes,  and  the  soil  that  is  pressed  by  her  foot- 
steps. 
Here  for  her  sake  will  I  stay,  and  like  an  invisible  presence 
Hover  around  her  for  ever,  protecting,  supporting  her  weakness  \ 
Yes  1  as  my  foot  was  the  first  that  stepped  on  this  rock  at  the  landing, 
So,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  it  be  the  last  at  the  leaving  !  " 

Meanwhile  the  Master  alert,  but  with  dignified  air  and  important, 
Scanning  with  watchful  eye  the  tide  and  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
Walked  about  on  the  sands  ;  and  the  people  crowded  around  him 
Saying  a  few  last  words,  and  enforcing  his  careful  remembrance. 
Then,  taking  each  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  were  grasping  a  tiller, 
Into  the  boat  he  sprang,  and  in  haste  shoved  off  to  his  vessel. 
Glad  in  hii  heart  to  get  rid  of  all  this  worry  and  flurry, 
Glad  to  be  gone  from  a  land  of  sand  and  sickness  and  sorrow, 
*ilort  allowiacs  of  victual,  and  plenty  cf  nothing  but  Gcspei .' 
I  -ost  in  the  scrnii  of  the  cirs  tvas  dis  i2s;  fiirciv^  of  the  Fil^l-iifc 
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O  strong  hearts  and  true  1  not  one  went  back  in  the  May-Flower  ! 
No,  not  one  looked  back,  who  had  set  his  hand  to  this  ploughing  ! 

Soon  was  heard  on  board  the  shouts  and  songs  of  the  sailors 
Heaving  the  windlass  round,  and  hoisting  the  ponderous  anchor, 
Then  the  yards  were  braced,  and  all  sails  set  to  the  west  wind. 
Blowing  steady  and  strong;  and  the  May-Flower  sailed  from  the 

harbour. 
Rounded  the  point  of  the  Gurnet,  and  leaving  far  to  the  southward 
Island  and  cape  of  sand,  and  the  Field  of  the  First  Encounter, 
Took  the  wind  on  her  quarter,  and  stood  for  the  open  Atlantic, 
Borne  on  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  the  swelling  hearts  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Long  in  silence  they  watched  the  receding  sail  of  the  vessel, 
Much  endeared  to  them  all,  as  something  living  and  human  ; 
Then,  as  if  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  wrapped  in  a  vision  prophetic, 
Baling  his  hoary  head,  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth 
Said,  "  Let  us  pray  !  "  and  they  prayed,  and  thanked  the  Lord  and 

took  courage. 
Mournfully  sobbed  the  waves  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  above 

them 
Bowed  and  whispersd  the  wheat  on  the  hill  of  death,   and  their 

kindred 
Seemed  to  awake  in  their  graves,  and  to  join  in  the  prayer  that 

they  uttered. 
Sun-illumined  and  white,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  ocean 
Gleamed  the  departing  sail,  like  a  marble  slab  in  a  graveyard  ; 
Buried  beneath  us  lay  for  ever  all  hope  of  escaping. 
Lo  !  as  they  turned  to  depart,  they  saw  the  form  of  an  Indian, 
Watching  them  from  the  hill  ;  but  while  they  spake  with  each  other. 
Pointing  with  outstretched  hands,  and  saying,  "Look  I"  he  had 

vanished. 
So  they  returned  to  their  homes ;  but  Aklert  lingered  a  little. 
Musing  alone  on  the  shore,  and  watching  the  wash  of  the  billows 
Round  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  sparkle  and  flash  of  the  suu- 

shine, 
Like  the  spirit  of  God  moving  visibly  over  the  waters. 


M. — PKISCILLA.- 

Thus  for  a  while  he  stood,  and  mused  by'the  shove  of  the  OLean, 

Thinking  of  many  things,  and  most  of  all  of  Priscilla  :•- 

And  as  if  thought  had  the  power  to  draw  to  itself,  like  the  loadstone. 

Whatsoever  it  touches,  by  subtile  laws  of  its  nature, 

Lo  !  as  he  turned  to  depart,  Priscilla  was  standing  beside  him. 

"  Are  you  so  much  offended  you  will  not  speak  to  me?"  said  sli<\ 
''Am  I  so  much  to  blame,  that  yesterday,  when  you  were  pleading 
Warmly  the  cause  of  another,  my  heart,  impulsive  and  wayward. 
Pleaded  your  own,  and  spake  cut,  forgetful  perhaps  of  decorum  > 
Certainly  you  can  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  frankly,  f.r  saying 
Wh-t  I  ought  not  to  have  said,  yet  tiow  I  ci.n  never  unsay  it : 
F'^r  there  -re  moments  in  life,  v/hen  the  heart  is  so  full  <Rf  emoiicn, 
T;*:!!  if  by  chance  it  be  shakenj  or  into  its  depths  like  a  pebbls 
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Drops  some  careless  word,  it  overflows,  and  its  secret, 

Spilt  on  the  ground  like  water,  can  never  be  gathered  to'~cther. 

Yesterday  I  was  shocked  when  I  heard  you  speak  of  Miles  Standish, 

I'raising  his  virtues,  transforming  liis  very  defects  into  virtues, 

jpraising  his  courage  and  strength,  and  even  his  fighting  in  Flanders, 

As  if  by  fighting  alone  you  could  win  tlie  heart  of  a  woman. 

Quite  overlooking  yourself  and  the  rest,  in  exalting  your  hero. 

Therefore  I  spake  as  I  did,  by  an  irresistible  impulse. 

\o\x   will   forgive   me,    I    hope,    for  the   sake   of  the  friendshiii 

between  us,  ' — 

^Vhich  is  too  true  and  too  sacred  to  be  so  easily  broken  ! " 
Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  the  scholar,  the  friend  of  Miles 

Standish  : 
"  I  ^\-as  not  angry  with  you,  with  myself  alone  I  was  angry, 
Seeing  how  badly  I  managed  the  matter  I  had  in  my  keeping." 
'•  No  !  "  interrupted  the  maiden,  with  answer  prompt  and  decisive  ; 
"  No  ;  you  were  angry  with  me,  for  speaking  so  frankly  and  freely. 
It  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge  ;  for  it  is  the  fate  of  a  woman. 
Long  to  be  patient  and  silent,  to  wait  like  a  gliost  that  is  .speechless, 
Till  some  questioning  voice  dissolves  the  spell  of  its  silence. 
Hence  is  the  inner  life  of  so  many  suffering  women 
Sunless  and  silent  and  deep,  like  subterranean  rivers 
Running    through    caverns   of    darkness,    unheard,    unseen,    and 

unfruitful, 
Chafing    their    channels   of    stone,    with   endless    and    prudlless 

murnuirs." 
The!  eupon  answered  John  .\lden,  theyounginan,  the  lover  of  wunien; 
"  Heaven  forbid  it,  Priscilla  :  and  tm!v  thev  seem  to  me  ah^  ays 
I'slore  like  the  beautiful  river-  that  watered  the  garden  of  Eden, 
IVIore  like  the  river  Euphrates,  through  deserts  of  Havilah  f.cw'.ng, 
Filling  the  land  with  delight,  and  memories  sweet  of  the  garden  ! " 
"  Ah,%y  these  words,  I  can  see,"  again  interrupted  the  maiden, 
"  How  very  little  you  prize  me,  or  care  for  what  I  am  saying. 
AVhen   from    the   depths    of  my   heart,   m    pain  and    with  secret 

misgiving, 
Frankly  I  speak  to  you,  asking  for  sjTnpathy  only  and  kindness,  _ 
Straightway  you  take  up  my  words,  that  are  plain  and  direct  ir. 

earnest, 
Turn  them,  away  from  their  meaning,  and  answer  with  fiatteririQ 

phrases. 
This'is  not  right,  is  not  just,  is  not  true  to  the  best  ihat  is  '.n  you ; 
For  I  know  and  esteem  you,  and  feel  that  your  n:.ture  '.s  noble, 
Lifting  m.ine  up  to  a  higher,  a  more  ethereal  level. 
Therefore  I  value  your  friendship,  and  feel  it  perhaps  the  more 

keenly 
If  you  say  aught  that  implies  I  am  only  as  one  among  many, 
1  f  you  make  uae  of  those  common  and  complimentary  phra.^es 
Most  men  ihmk  so  fine,  in  dealing  and  speaking  with  women, 
■J^'.ut  which  women  reject  as  insinid,  if  not  as  insulting.'' 

ATute   and   ama.ied   was   Alden  :    and   listened   and   looked  at 
Priscilla, 
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Thinklng  he  never  had  seeh  her  more  fair,   more  divine  in  her 

beauty. 
He  who  but  yesterday  pleaded  so  ghbly  the  cruse  of  another, 
Stood  there  embarrassed  and  silent,   and  seeking  in  vain  fur  aa 

answer. 
So  the  maiden  Ment  v  '^-  and  lillie  divined  or  imagined 
What  was  at  work  in  ni.;  heart,  liiat  made  him  so  a\\k\\ai(l  and 

speechless. 
"  Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are,  and  speak  what  we  think,  and  in 

all  things 
Keep   omselves   loyal    to    truth,    and    the   sacred    professions   of 

friendship. 
It  is  no  secret  I  tell  you,  nor  am  I  aslian.ied  to  declare  it  : 
I  have  liked  to  be  with  you,  to  see  you,  to  speak  with  yuu  always. 
So  I  was  hurt  at  your  worths,  and  a  little  affronted  to  hear  you 
Urge  me  to  marry  your  friend,  though  he  were  the  Captain  Miles 

Standish. 
For  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  :  much  more  to  me  is  your  friendship 
Than  all  the  love  he  could  give,  were  he  twice  the  hero  you  think 

him." 
Then  she  extended  lier  hand,  and  Alden,  who  eagerly  grasped  it, 
lelt  all  the  wounds  in  his  heart,  that  were  aching  and  bleeding  m> 

sorely, 
Healed  by  the  touch  of  that  hand,  and  he  said,  with  a  voice  full  of 

feeling  : 
"  Ves,  we  must  ever  be  friends  ;  and  of  all  who  offer  you  friend--]iip 
Let  me  be  e^  er  the  fnst,  the  truest,  the  nearest,  and  dearest  !  ' 

Casting  a  farewell  look  at  tne  glimmering  sail  of  the  May- Flower, 
Distant,  but  still  in  sight,  and  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
Homeward  together  they  walked  with  a  strange,  indefinite  feeling, 
That  all  the  rest  had  departed  and  left  them  alone  in  the  desert. 
But,  as  they  went  through  the  fields  in  the  blessing  and  smile  of 

the  sunshine. 
Lighter  grew  their  hearts,  and  Priscilla  said,  very  archly  : 
"Now  that  our  terrible  Captain  has  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
Where  he  is  happier  far  than  he  would  be  commanding  a  household, 
\'on  may  speak  boldly,  and  tell  me  of  all  tluit  hai^iened   between 

you, 
When   you  returned   last   night,    and   said   how   ungrateful    you 

found  me." 
The", upon   answered   John    Alden,  and   told   her   the    whole   of 

the  story, — 
Told  her  his  own  despair,  and  the  dlrefu.  wrath  of  Miles  Standish, 
Whereat   the   maidmi   smiled,   and   said,    betv/een   laughing   auil 

earnest, 
"  He  is  a  little  ch'mney,  and  heated  hot  in  z.  moment  !  " 
But  as  he  gently  rebuked    her,  and    told  her  how  much  he  hatl 

.suffered, — 
Ho"^  he  had  even  determined  to  sail  that  day  in  the  May- Flower, 
An'i    had   remained   for  her  sake,   on  hearing   the  dangers  that 

threatened,  — 
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All  her  manner  was  changed,  and  she  said  w'.th  a  faheriiijj  accent, 
"Truly  I  thank   you   for  this:   how  good   you  have  lieen  to  nie 
always!"  .    • 

Thus,  as  a  pilgrim  devout,  who  toward  Jer.;salem  journeys 
Taking  three  steps  in  advance,  and  one  reluctantly  l)ackward, 
L'rged  by  importunate  zeal,  and  withheld  by  pangs  of  contrition ; 
Slowly  but  steadily  onward,  receding  yet  ever  advancing, 
lounieyed  this  Puritan  youth  to  the  Holy  Land  of  his  longings, 
'J  rged  by  the  fervour  of  love,  and  withheld  by  remorseful  misgivings. 


VII.— THE  MARCH  OF  MILES  STANDISII. 

Meanwhile  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish  was  marching  steadily 

northward, 
Winding  through  forest  and  swamp,  and  along  the  trend  of  the 

sea-shore. 
All  day  long,  with  hardly  a  halt,  the  fire  of  his  anger 
Burning  and  crackling  within,  and  the  sul])lunous  odour  of  powdet 
Seeming  more  sweet  to  his  nostrils  than  all  the  scents  of  the  forest. 
Silent  and  moody  he  went,  and  much  he  revolved  his  discomfort ; 
He  who  was  used  to  success,  and  to  easy  victories  always. 
Thus  to  be  flouted,  rejected,  and  laughed  to  scorn  by  a  maiden, 
Thus  to  be  mocked  and  betrayed  by  the  friend  whom  most  he  had 

trusted ! 
Ah !  'twas  loo  much  to  be  borne,  and  he  fretted  and  chafed  in  hij 

armour ! 

"i  alone  am  to  blame,"  Ise  muttered,  "for  mine  was  the  folly. 
What  was  a  rough  old  .soldier,  grown  grim  and  gray  in  the  harness, 
Lfsed  to  the  camp  and  its  ways,  to  do  with  the  wooing  of  maidensi 
Twas  iiul  a  dream,  —  let  it  pass, — let  it  vanish  like  so  many  othei-s! 
What  I  thought  was  a  tlower,  is  only  a  weed,  and  is  worthless; 
(Jut  of  my  heart  will  1  pluck  it,  and  throw  it  away,  and  lieiice- 

forward 
Be  but  a  fighter  of  battles,  a  lover  and  wooer  of  dangers!" 
Thus  he  levolved  in  his  mind  his  sorry  defeat  and  discomfort, 
While  he  was  marching  by  day  or  lying  at  night  in  the  forest, 
Looking  up  at  the  trees,  and  the  constellations  beyond  them. 

After  a  three  days'  march  he  came  to  an  Indian  encampment 
Pitched  on  the  head  of  a  meadow,  between  the  sea  and  the  forest , 
Women  at  work  by  the  tents,  and  the  -warriors,  horrid  ■\\ith  \var- 

paint. 
Seated  about  a  fire,  and  smoking  and  talking  together; 
Who,  when  they  saw  from  afar  the  sudden  approach  of  the  white 

me;i, 
Saw  the  flash  of  the  sun  on  brsastplate,  and  sabre,  and  musket, 
Straightway   leaped    to   their  feet,   and   two  from   among   them 

advancing. 
Came  to  parley  Mith  .Standish.  and  ofler  him  furs  as  a  present; 
Friendship  was  in  their  looks,  but  in  their  hearts  there  was  hatred. 
Braves  of  the  tribes  were  these,  and  brothers  gigantic  in  stature, 
Huge  as  Goliath  of  Galh,  or  the  terrible  Og,  king  of  Bashan; 
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One  was  Pecksuot  named,  and  the  other  was  called  Wattawamat. 
Koini'l  their  necks  were  suspended  their  knives  in  scabbards  ol 

.,•  i.nipuni, 
Two-edi^ed,  trenchant  knives,  with  points  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 
(  )ther  arms  had  tliey  none,  for  they  were  cunning  and  crafty. 
"Welcome,  English!"  they  .-.aid, — these  words  they  had  learned 

from  the  traders 
Touching  at  times  on  the  coast,  to  barter  and  chaffer  for  peltries. 
Then  in  their  native  tongue  they  began  to  parley  with  S'andish, 
Through  his  guide  and  interpreter,  Ilobomok,  friend  of  the  white 

man. 
Begging  for  blankets  and  knives,  but  mostly  for  muskets  and  powder, 
Kept  by  the  white  man,  they  said,  concealed,  with  the  plague,  in 

his  cellars, 
Ready  to  be  let  loose,  and  destroy  his  brother  the  red  man  ! 
But  when  Standish  refused,  and  said  he  would  give  them  the  Biltle, 
Suddenly  changing  their  tone,  they  began  to  boast  and  to  bluster. 
Then  Wattawamat  advanced  with  a  stride  in  front  of  the  other, 
And,  with  a  lofty  demeanour,  thus  vauntingly  spake  to  Uie  Captain; 
"  Now  W^attawamat  can  see,  by  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  Captain, 
Angry  is  he  in  his  heart ;  but  the  heart  of  the  brave  Wattawamat 
Is  not  afraid  at  the  sight.     He  was  not  born  of  a  woman, 
]5ut  on  a  mountain,  at  night,  from  an  oak-tree  riven  by  lightning. 
Forth  he  sprang  at  a  bound,  with  all  his  weapons  about  him. 
Shouting, '  Who  is  there  here  to  fight  with  the  brave  Wattawamat?' " 
Then  he  unsheathed  his  knife,  and,  whetting  the  blade  on  his  left 

hand, 
Held  it  aloft,  and  displayed  a  woman';;  face  on  the  handle. 
Saying,  with  bitter  expression  and  look  of  sinister  meaning  : 
"  1  have  another  at  home,  with  the  face  of  a  man  on  the  handle ; 
By  and  by  they  shall  marry;  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  children  I  " 

'J1ien    stood    Pecksuot    forth,    seif-vauntingj    insulting    Miles 
Standish : 
While  with  his  fingers  he  patted  the  knife  that  hung  at  his  bosom, 
Drawing  it   half  from   its    sheath,    and   plunging  it   back,    as  he 

muttered, 
"  By  and  by  it  shall  see ;  it  shall  eat;  ah,  ah  !  but  shall  speak  not ! 
This  is  the  mighty  Captain  the  white  men  have  sent  to  destroy  us  ! 
He  is  a  little  man;  let  him  go  and  work  with  the  women  !" 

Meanwhile  Standish  had  notett  the  faces  and  figures  of  Indians 
Peeping  and  creeping  about  from  bush  to  tree  in  the  forest, 
Feigning  to  look  for  game,  with  arrows  set  on  their  bow-strings, 
Drawing  about  him  still  closer  and  closer  the  net  of  their  ambush. 
But  undaunted  he  stood,  and  dissembled  and  treated  them  smoothly; 
So  the  old  chronicles  say,  that  were  writ  in  the  days  of  the  fathers. 
But  when  he  heard  their  defiance,  the  boast,  the  taunt,  and  the  insult. 
All  the  hot  blood  of  his  race,  of  Sir  Hugh  and  of  Thurston  de 

Standish, 
Boiled  ar.d  beat  in  his  heart,  and  swelled  in  the  veins  of  his  temples. 
Headlong  he  leapt  on  the  boaster,  and  snatching  his  knife  from  its 

scabbardj 
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Plunged  it  into  his  heart,  and,  reeling  backward,  the  savage 
Veil  w'th  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  a  ficndlike  fierceness  upon  it. 
Straight  mere  arose  from  the  forest  the  awful  bound  of  the  war- 

whoo,:,, 
And,  l";e  ;i  tluny  of  snow  on  the  \\histling  wind  of  December, 
Swift  and  oudden  und  keen  came  a  flight  of  feathery  arrows. 
Then  came  a  .■;Ioud  of  smoke,  and  out  of  the  cloud  came  the  lightning, 
Jut  of  the  lightning  thunder;  and  death  unseen  ran  before  it. 
Frightened  the  savages  fled  for  shelter  in  swamp  and  in  thicket. 
Hotly  pursued  and  beset;  but  their  sachem,  the  brave  Wattawamat, 
Fled  not ;  he  was  dead.      Unswerving  and  swift  had  a  bullet 
Passed  through  his  brain,  and  he  fell  with  both  hands  clutching  the 

greensward, 
Seeming  in  death  to  hold  back  from  his  foe  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

There  on  the  ho^vers  of  the  meadow  the  warriors  l.iy,  and  above 

them, 
Silent,  with  folded  arms,  stood  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white  man. 
'omiling  al  length  he  exclaimed  to  the  stalwart  Captain  of  Plymouth: 
"Pecksuot  bragged  very  louil,  of  his  courage,  his  strength,  and  hi-> 

stature,^ 
Mocked  thv  great  Captain,  and  called  him  a  little  man  ;  but  I  see  now 
Big  enouf?:h  have  you  been  to  lay  him  speechless  before  you ! " 

Thus  the  .'irst  oadle  was  fought  and  won  by  the  stalwart  Miles 

.Standish. 
When  the  tiding:;  thereof  were  brought  to  the  village  of  Plymouth, 
And  as  a  trophy  of  war  the  head  of  the  brave  Wattawamat 
Scowled  fron-  the  .'oof  of  the  fort,  w  hich  at  once  was  a  church  ami 

a  fortress, 
All  who  beheld  it  rejoiced,  and  praised  the  Lord,  and  took  courage. 
Only  Priscilla  averted  her  face  from  this  spectre  of  terror. 
Thanking  (f"~'d  in  her  heart  th.at  she  had  not  married  Miles  .Standi^h; 
Shrinking,  ,ea>  '"i£^  aimo;;t,  lest,  coming  home  from  his  battles. 
He  should  lay  .laim  to  irer  handj  as  the  prize  and  xewaid  of  his 

valoi.r. 


VIII.  — THE  SPINNING-WHEEL. 

Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  Autumn  the  sliips  of  the 

merchants 
Came  with   kindred  r^nd  I'riends,   with   cattle   and  corn   for   '.i'.e 

Pilgrims. 
All  in  tlie  village  was  peace;  the  men  were  intent  on  their  lainiurs. 
Busy  with  hewing  and  buildaig,  with  garden-plot  and  with  mere- 

slead, 
Busy  with   breaking   the  |jlcbe,    und   mowing   the  grass   in   the 

meadows. 
Searching  the  sea  for  its  fish,  and  hunting  the  deer  in  the  forest. 
All  in  the  village  was  pe-ce ;  but  at  times  the  rumour  of  warfare 
Pilled  the  air  with  alarm  and  the  apprehension  of  danger. 
Bravely  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish  was  scouring  the  land  wiin 

his  i^rces, 
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Waxing  valiant  in  fight  and  defeating  the  alien  annies. 
Till  his  name  had  become  a  sound  of  fear  to  the  nations. 
Anger  was  still  in  his  heart,  but  at  times  remorse  and  contritio^j 
Which  in  all  noble  natures  succeed  the  passionate  outbreak, 
Came  like  a  rushing  tide,  that  encounters  the  rush  of  a  river. 
Staying  its  current  awiiile,  but  making  it  bitter  :.nd  brackish. 

Meanwhile  Alden  at  home  had  built  him  a  new  habitation, 
Solid,  substantial,  of  timber  rough-hewn  from  the  firs  of  the  forest. 
Wooden-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  rushc^j 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window-panes  were  of  papcr^ 
Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  excluded. 
There  too  he  dug  a  well;  and  around  it  planted  an  orchard  : 
Still  may  be  seen  to  this  day  some  trace  of  the  well  and  the  orchard. 
Close  to  the  house  was  the  stall,   where,  safe  and  secure  from 

annoyance, 
Raghorn,  the  snow-white  steer,  that  had  fallen  to  Alden's  allotmert 
In  the  division  of  cattle,  mi^dit  ruminate  in  the  night-time 
Over  the  pastures  he  crv/pued,  made  fragrant  by  tweet  pennyroyal. 

Oft   when  his  labour  was  finished,  with  eager  feet  would  the 
dreamer 
Follow  the  path\.-ay  that   ran  through  tlie  woods  to  the  house  n'. 

Priscilla, 
[,ed  by  allusicns  vomantic  and  rAibtile  deceptions  of  fancy, 
I'leasure  disguised  as  duty,  and  lo"c  in  the  semblance  of  friendsliip. 
Ever  of  her  ne  thought,  when  he  ."..Si.ioned  the  walls  of  his  dwelling; 
Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  delved  in  the  soil  of  his  garden  j 
Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  read  in  his  Bible  on  Sunday 
Praise  of  the  virtuou::  woman,  as  she  is  described  in  the  Proverbs, — 
How  the  heart  of  lier  husbanc^  doth  safely  trust  in  her  al^'ays. 
How  all  the  dayu  cf  Iicr  life  she  will  do  him  good  rmd  not  evil. 
How  she  seeketh  the  -v/oo!  and  line  Tlax  and  worketh  with  gladness. 
How  she  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle  and  holdeth  the  distaff. 
How  she  is  not  afraid  cf  the  snow  for  herself  or  her  household, 
Knowing  her  household  are  clothed  with  the  icarlet  cloth  of  Jk- 
weaving  2 

So  as  she  sat  at  her  wheel  one  afternoon  in  the  Autumii, 
Alden,  who  opposite  sat,  and  was  watching  her  dexterous  fingers, 
As  if  the  thread  she  was  spinning  were  that  of  his  life  and  .as 

fortune. 
After  a  pause  in  their  talk,  thus  spake  to  the  Gound  of  the  npindic. 
"Truly,  Priscilla,"  he  said,  "Svhen  I  see  you  spinning  and  spimiingj 
iVever  idle  a  moment,  but  thrifty  and  thoughtful  of  others, 
Suddenly  you  aro  transformed,  are  visibly  changed  in  a  moment  x 
i'ou  are  no  longer  Priscilla,  but  Bertha  the  Beautiful  Spinner," 
Here  the  light  foot  o::  the  treadle  grew  swifter  and  swifter  ;  the 

spindle 
Uttered  an  angry  snarl,   and  the  thread   snapped_,short  in  her 

fingers, 
While  the  impetuous  speaker,  not  heeding  the  mischief,  continued  : 
"'You  are  the  beautiful  Bertha,  the  spinner,  the  queen  of  Helvetia  ;, 
.   She  whose  story  I  read  at  a  stall  in  the  t>lreets  ;)f  Southampton 
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Who,  as  she  rode  dii   her  palfrey,  o'er  valley  and   meadow  and 

mountain, 
£ver  was  spinning  her  thread  from  a  distaff  fixed  to  her  saddle, 
^he  was  so  thrifty  and  good,  that  hci'  name  i)assed  intu  a  ])roverh. 
Sii  sholl   it   he  with   your  own,  whi-n   the  sjiinning-ulu-i-l  shall   ur 

longer 
!Ium  in  the  house  of  the  famier,  and  fdl  its  chambers  with  music. 
Then  shall  the  mothers,    leproving,    relate    how  it   was    in    their 

childhood, 
"^'raising  the  good  old  times,  and  the  days  of  I'riscilla  the  spinnei  ! 
.Straight  uprose  from  her  wheel  the  Ijeautiful  Puritan  maiden, 
Pleased  with  the  praise  of  her  thrift  from  him  whose  praise  was  the 

sweetest, 
Drew  from  the  reel  on  the  table  a  snowy  skein  of  her  spinning, 
Thus  making  answer,    meanwhile,   to   the   flattering   phrases   o( 

Alder,  s 
"  Come,  yon  must  not  be  die  •  if  I  am  a  pattern  for  housewives, 
Show  )0',irself  equally  worthy  of  being  the  model  of  husbands  ; 
Hold  this  skein  on  your  hands,  while  I  wind  it  ready  for  knitting. 
Then  who  knows  Gut  hereafter,  when  fashions  have  changed  and 

the  mannerSp 
Fathers  may  talk  to  their  sons  of  the  good  old  times  of  John  Alden! " 
'Jhus,  with  a  ]esi  and  a  laugh,  the  skein  on  his  hands  she  adjusted, 
He  sitting  awkwrjdly  there,  with  his  arms  extended  before  him. 
She  standing  graceful,   erect,  and  winding   the   thread  from  hii 

fingers, 
Sometimes  chiding  a  little  his  clumsy  manner  of  holding, 
Sometimes  touching  his  hands,  as  she  disentangled  expertly 
Twist  or  knot  in  the  yarn,  iniawares — for  how  could  sht  help  it  ?— 
Sending  electrical  thrills  tliiough  e\ery  nerve  in  his  body. 

I.o  !  in  the  midst  of  this  r:cene,  a  breathless  messenger  entered, 
Bringing  in  hurry  and  heat  the  terril)le  news  from  the  village. 
\f, ;  Miles  Standish  was  dead  .'   -r.n  Indian  had  brought  them  tlie 

tidings,— 
Slain  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot  down  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
Into  an  ambu.sh  beguiled,  cut  off  with  the  whole  of  his  forces  ; 
All  the  town  would  be  burned,  and  all  the  people  be  murdered  ! 
Such  were  the  tidings  of  evil  that  burst  on  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
Silent  and  statue-like  stood  Priscilla,  her  face  looking  backward 
Still  at  the  face  of  the  speaker,  her  arms  uplifted  in  horror; 
But  John  Alden,  upstarting,  as  if  the  barb  of  the  arrow 
Piercing  the  heart  of  his  friend  had  siriick  his  ov.'n,   and   had 

sundered  ' 

Once  and  for  ever  the  boi  ds  that  held  liim  bound  as  a  captive, 
Wild  with  excess  of  sensation,  the  awful,  delight  of  his  freedom 
J.Iingled  with  pain  and  regret,  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
Clasped,  almost  with  a  groan,  the  motionless  form  of  Priscilla, 
Pres-lio  >.er  close  to  his  heart,  as  for  ever  his  own,  and  exclaiming: 
'*Thc;.e  vTxom  the  Lord  hath  united,  let  no  man  put  them  asunder! " 

Even  as  ri'AiIets  twain,  from  distant  and  separate  sources, 
beeinp  e?  !,:h  uthcr  afar,  as  they  leaped  from  the  rocks,  and  pursumg 
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Kach  one  its  devious  patii,  Vnit  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
!\usli  together  at  last,  at  their  Irysting-place  in  tiic  forest ; 
So  these  lives  that  had  run  thus  far  in  sejiaratc  channels, 
I'oniing  in  sight  of  each  otlier,  then  swerving  and  flowing  asunder, 
>'arle<l  liy  harriers  strong,  hut  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
Hushed  together  at  last,  and  one  was  lost  in  the  othe^ 


IX. — THE  WEDDINn-PAY. 
Forth  from  the  curtain  of  clouds,  from   the  tent  of  purple  and 

scarlet, 
Issued  tnp  sun,  tiie  great  lligh-I'ricst,  in  his  garments  resplendent, 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  in  letters  of  light,  on  his  forehead, 
Kound  the  hem  of  his  robe  the  golden  bells  and  pomegranate",, 
Blessing  the  world  he  came,  and  the  bars  of  vapour  beneath  him 
Gleamed  like  a  grate  of  brass,  and  the  :;ea  at  his  feet  was  a  layer ! 

This  was  the  wedding-morn  of  Priscilla  the  Pr.ritan  maiden. 
F'-iends  were  assembled  together  ;  the  Elder  and  Magistrate  also 
tj raced  the  scene  with  their  presence,  and  stood  like  the  Lav.'  and 

the  Gospel, 
One  with  the  sanction  of  earth  and  one  with  the  blessing  of  heaven. 
Simple  and  brief  was  the  wedding,  as  that  of  Ruth  and  of  Boaz, 
Softly  the  youth  and  the  maiden  repeated  the  words  of  betrothal, 
Taking   each   other   for   husband    and   wife   in   the   Magistrate's 

presence, 
After  the  Puritan  v/ay,  and  the  laudable  custom  of  Holland. 
I'Vrvently  then,  and  devoutly,  the  excellent  Lldcr  of  l-'lymoutli 
J^rayed  for  the  hearth  and   the  h.onie,  that  were  founded  that  da\ 

in  affection, 
Sjieaking  of  life  and  of  death,  and  imploring  divine  liencdictions. 

Lo!  when  the  service  was  ended,  a  form  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Clad  in  armour  of  steel,  a  sombre  ana  sorrowful  figure  ! 
Why  does  the  bridegroom  start  and  stare  at  the  strange  apparition? 
Why  di  es  the  bride  turn  pale  and  hide  her  face  on  his  shoulder? 
Is  it  a  phantom  of  air, —  a  bodiless,  spectral  illusion? 
}-sit  a  ghost  from  a  grave,  that  has  come  to  forbid  the  betrothal? 
Long  had  it  stood  there  unseen,  a  guest  uninvited,  unwelcomed  ; 
Over  its  clouded  e}cs  there  had  passed  at  times  an  expression 
Softening  the  gloom  and  revealing  the  warm  heart  hidden  beneath 

them, 
As  when  across  the  sky  the  driving  rack  of  the  rain-cloud 
Grows  for  a  moHient  thin,  and  betra}S  the  sun  by  its  brightness. 
Once  it  had  lifted  its  hand,  and  moved  its  lips,  but  was  silent, 
As  if  an  iron  will  had  mastered  the  fleeting  intention. 
But  when  were  ended  ths  troth  and  the  praye£_and  the  last  bene 

diction, 
Into  the  room  it  strode,  and  the  people  beheld  -with  amazement 
Bodily   there    in    his    armour    Miles  _Standish,    the^  Captain   of 

Plymouth ! 
/^rasping  the  bridegroom's  hand,  he  said  with  emotion,  "Forgiven^'.! 
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I  have  been  angry  and  hurt,— too  long  have  I  cherished   the 

feeling ; 
I  have  been  cruel  and  hard,  but  now,  thank  God  !  it  is  ended. 
Mine  is  the  same  hot  blood  that  leaped  in  the  veins   of  Hugh 

Standish, 
Sensitive,  swift  to  resent,  but  as  swift  in  atoning  for  error. 
Never  so  much  as  now  was  Miles  Standish  the  fiiend  of  John 

Alden." 
Thereupon   answered   the    bridegroom  :    "  Let    all    be  forgotten 

between  us, — 
All  save  the  dear  old  friendship,  and  that   shall   grow   older  and 

dearer  !  " 
Then  the  Captain  advanced,  and,  bowing,  saluted  Priscilla, 
Gravely,  and  after  the  manner  of  old-fashioned  gentry  in  England, 
Something   of    camp   and   of    court,    of  town  .and   of    country, 

commingled. 
Wishing  her  joy  of  her  wedding,  and  loudly  lauding  her  husband. 
Then  he  said  with  a  smile  :   "  I  should  have  remembered  tlie 

adage, — 
f  f  you  would  be  well  served,  you  must  serve  yourself;  and  moreovei', 
No  man  can  ''gather  cherries  in  Xcnt  -A  -he  '^eabun  of  Clnistrnas  !" 

Great  was  the  pcople^b  amazemeni:.  ;» id  greater  ,/tt  theii  rejoicing. 
Thus  to  behold  once  more  the  runbmnt  face  Oi  their  Captain, 
Whom  they  had  mounied  as  Je:id^  .tna  they  gaihuved  ai.d  cro\nlccJ 

about  him. 
Eager  to  seo  him  and  hear  .uim,  iorgetful  di  oridc  and  oi  bridegroom, 
Questioning,  ausweriug-,  kitighing,  and  eacii  intcrruptirg;  Jic- other. 
Till  the  good   Captain  'iitciarcdj  being  quite  overpowered  and 

bewildered, 
He  had  rather  by  far  break  V!,i\  on  Indian  cncr.mpmcjit, 
Than  come  again  to  a  v/ec<,dj.nf;-  :o  which  he  iiad  not  b^cu  in\  ited. 

Meanwhile  the  bridegl'OOiC  ivciit  iorth  r.nd  stood  with  the  bride 

at  the  doorway, 
Breathing  the  perfumed  air  jt  that  warm  and  beautiful  murning. 
Touched  with  autumnal  tiiits,  but  lonely  and  sad  in  the  sunshine, 
Lay  extended  before  them  Ac  land  oi  tuil  and  privation ; 
I'lierc  v/cre  the  ^r^ves  of  ,he  dead,  and  the  barren  waste  of  llie 

sea-shcre, 
There  the  .'amlliar  fields,  the  r';rcues  of  pine,  and  the  meadows ; 
But  to  their  eyes  transfigured,  it  seemed  as  the  Garden  cf  Eden, 
EiUed  with  the  presence  of  jod,  whose  voice  wai  the  sciuid  of  tlio 

ocean. 

Soon  was  their  /isioi:  disturbed  by  ihe  noise  and  stir  o.  departure, 
P'riends  coming   /orth   .Voin  the  house,  r.nd  impatient  0/  ionger 

delaying, 
Each  with   his  plan   .or   the  day,  and   the  work   thai  was  left 

uncompleted. 
Then  i'rom  a  stall  near  at  hand,  amid  exclamations  of  wonder, 
Alden  the  thom;htfiiI,  the  careful,  so  happy,  sc  proud  oi Iriscilla, 
Brought  out  his  snovv'-white  steer,  obeying  tlic  liand  01  its  master. 
Led  by  !>.  cord  ihat  wac  tied  lo  an  iron  ring  in  its  no:trilr.. 
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Covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  a  cushion  placed  for  a  saddle. 
Slie  should  not  walk,   he  said,  through  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 

noonday ; 
Nay,  she  should  ride  like  a  queen,  not  plod  along  like  a  peasant. 
Somewhat  alarmed  at  first,  but  reassured  by  the  others, 
I'lacing  her  hand  on  the  cushion,  her  foot  in  the  hand  of  her  husband, 
f  jaily   with  joyous  laugh,  Priscilla  mounted  her  palfre)'. 
"Nothing   i^   wanting   now,"  he   said,   with    a  smile,  "but   the 

distaff;  ^ 

Then  you  would  be  i:i  truth  my  queen,  my  beautiful  Bertha!" 

Onward  the  bridal  procession  now  moved  to  their  new  habitation, 
Happy  husband  and  wife,  and  friend^j  :cnvcrsing  together. 
Pleasantly  murmured  the  brook,  as  the;/  crossed  the  ford  in  the 

forest. 
Pleased  with  the  image  that  passed,  like  v.  dream  of  love,  through 

its  bosom, 
Tremulous,  floating  in  air,  o'er  the  deptlis  of  the  azure  abysses. 
]  )own  through  the  golden  leaves  the  sun  was  ]iouring  his  splendours, 
Gleaming    on    purple   grapes,    that,    from    branches    above    them 

suspended. 
Mingled  their  odorous  breath  with  thebalm  of  the  pine  and  the  fir-tree, 
Wild  and  sweet  as  the  clusters  that  grew  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol. 
Like  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primitive,  pastoral  ages, 
Fresh  with  the  youth  of  the   world,  and  recalling   Rebecca  and 

Isaac, 
Did  and  yet  ever  new,  and  simple  and  beautiful  always, 
Love  immortal  and  young  in  t!ie  endless  succession  of  lovers. 
So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  pa.sed  onward  the  bridal  pro 

ces.s'on. 
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PRE).UDE. 
THE  WA/SIDE  INN. 
ONE  Autumn  night,  in  Sudbury  town, 
Across  the  meadows  bare  and  brown, 
The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 
Gleamed  red  with  fire-light  through  the  Ieav< 
Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  the  eaves 
Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin. 

As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be. 
Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 
When  men  livca  in  a  grander  v,-ay, 
With  ampler  hospitality; 
A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 
Nov.'  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 
With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall, 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 
And  creaking  and  imeven  floors. 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled  and  tall 

A  region  oi  repose  it  seems, 

A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dieani  > 

Remote  among  the  wooded  hills  ! 

?or  there  no  noisy  railway  speed?. 

Its  torch-rac";  rcattering  smoke  and  gleed;;' 

But  noon  and  night,  the  panting  ieam:- 

Stop  under  the  great  oaks,  that  throw 

Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below, 

f  )n  roofs  and  doers,  and  window-sills. 

Across  the  road  the  barns  display 

Their  lines  of  stall;;,  their  mows  of  liay, 

Through  the  wide  doors  the  breezes  blov/- 

The  w   'tied  cocks  stmt  to  and  fro, 

And,  half  effaced  by  rain  i-nd  shine. 

The  Red  K"rie  prr-ncej  on  the  zig.i. 

kcund  this  oi'd-fashioned.  quaint  .\bode 
Deep  silence  reigned,  save  when  ;::.  gust 
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Went  rushing  clown  ci.e  counti7  roat), 
^Ind  skeletons  of  leaves,  and  dust, 
A  moment  quickened  by  its  biealli, 
Shuddered  and  danced  their  dance  of  death 
And  through  the  ancient  oaks  o'erhead 
Mysterious  voices  moaned  and  fled. 

Eut  from  the  parlour  of  the  inn 

A  pleasant  murmur  smote  the  ear, 

Like  water  rushing  through  a  weir; 

Oft  interrupted  by  the  din 

Of  laughter  and  of  loud  applause, 

And,  in  each  intervening  pause. 

The  music  of  a  violin. 

The  fire-light,  shedding  over  all 

The  splendour  of  its  ruddy  glow, 

Filled  the  whole  parlour  large  and  low ; 

It  gleamed  oii  wainscot  and  on  wall, 

It  touched  with  more  than  wonted  grace 

Fair  Princess  Mary'c  pictured  face; 

It  bronzed  the  rafters  overhead, 

On  the  old  spinet's  ivory  keys 

It  played  inaudible  melodies, 

It  crowned  the  sombre  clock  with  flame, 

The  hands,  the  hours,  the  maker'i  name, 

And  painted  with  a  livelier  red 

The  Landlord's  coat-of-arms  again ; 

And,  flashing  on  the  window-pane. 

Emblazoned  with  its  light  raid  shade 

The  jovial  rhymes,  that  still  remain, 

Writ  near  a  century  ago, 

By  the  great  Major  Molineaux, 

Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  mat'e. 

Before  the  blazing  iive  of  wood 

Erect  the  rapt  musician  stood ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 

His  head  upon  his  instrument, 

And  seemed  to  listen,  till  he  caught 

Confessions  of  its  secret  thought, — 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  lament, 

The  exultation  and  the  pain  •, 

Then,  by  the  magij  of  his  art, 

jIc  soothed  the  throbhings  of  its  heart, 

Anil  lulled  it  into  peace  again. 

Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 
There  sat  a  group  of  friends  entranced 
With  the  delicious  melodies ; 
Who  from  the  far-off  noisy  iovm 
Had  to  tho  wayside  inn  come  iovm, 
To  rest  beneath  it&  old  oak-trees. 
The  fire-lljht  en  their  faces  glqr.ceij 
''^he-.r  ihadov.-s  ct.  the  vaiT>i«:.-:t  dnnce?^ 
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And,  though  of  different  lands  and  speech, 
Each  had  his  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  anxious  to  be  pleased  and  please. 
And  while  the  sweet  musician  pl-ays, 
Let  me  in  outline  sketch  them  all, 
Perchance  uncouthly  as  the  blaze 
With  its  uncertain  touch  portrays 
Their  shadow7  semblance  on  the  wall. 
But  first  the  Landlord  will  I  trace  ; 
.    Grave  in  his  aspect  and  attire  ; 
A  man  of  ancient  pedigree, 
A  justice  of  the  peace  was  he, 
Known  in  all  Sudbury  as  '*  1  he  Squire." 
Proud  was  he  of  his  name  and  racff, 
Of  old  Sir  William  and  Sir  Hugh, 
And  in  the  parlour,  full  in  view, 
His  coat-of-arms,  well  framed  and  glazed, 
Upon  the  wall  in  colours  blazed  ; 
He  beareth  gules  upon  his  shield, 
A  chevron  argent  in  the  field, 
With  three  wolves'  heads,  and  for  the  crest 
A  Wyvern  part-per-pale  addressed 
Upon  a  helmet  barred  ;  below 
The  scroll  reads,  "  By  the  name  of  Howe." 
And  over  this,  no  longer  bright, 
Though  glimmering  with  a  latent  light, 
Was  hung  the  sword  his  gratidsire  bore, 
in  the  rebellious  days  of  yore, 
Down  thtre  at  Concord  in  the  fight. 
A  youth  was  there,  of  quiet  ways, 
A  Student  of  old  books  and  days,' 
To  whom  all  tongues  and  lands  were  kno\»n 
Aiid  yet  a  lover  of  his  own  ; 
With  many  a  social  virtue  graced. 
And  yet  a  friend  of  solitude  ; 
A  man  of  such  a  genial  mood 
The  heart  of  all  things  he  embraced. 
And  yet  of  such  fastidious  taste, 
He  never  found  the  best  too  good. 
Books  were  his  passion  and  delight. 
And  in  his  upper  room  at  home 
Stood  many  a  rare  and  sumptuous  tome. 
In  velium  bound,  with  gold'bedighi 
Great  volumes  garmented  in  white. 
Recalling  Florence,  Pisa,  Rome. 
He  loved  the  twilight  that  surrounds 
The  border-land  of  old  rom.ince  ; 
Where  glitter  hauberk,  helm,  and  lance. 
And  banner  waves,  and  trumpet  sounds 
And  ladies  ride  with  hawk  on  wrist. 
And  mighty  warriors  swccd  along. 
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Magnified  by  the  purple  mist, 
The  dusk  of  centuries  and  of  song, 
The  chronicles  of  Charlemagne, 
Of  Merlin  and  the  Mort  d'Arthure, 
Mingled  together  in  his  brain 
With  tales  of  Flores  and  Blancheflenr, 
Sir  Ferumbras,  Sir  Eglamour, 
Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Morgadour, 
Sir  Guy,  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Gawain 

A  young  Sicilian,  too,  was  there  ; 

In  sight  of  Etna  born  and  bred, 

Some  breath  of  his  volcanic  air 

Was  glowing  in  his  heart  and  brain, 

And,  being  rebellious  to  his  liege, 

After  Palermo's  fatal  siege. 

Across  the  western  seas  he  fled, 

In  good  King  Bomhb's  happy  reign. 

His  face  was  like  z.  summer  night, 

All  flooded  with  a  dusky  light  ; 

His  hands  were  small ;  his  teeth  shone  white 

As  sea-shells,  when  he  smiled  or  spokt ; 

His  sinews  supple  and  strong  as  oak  ; 

Clean  shaven  was  he  as  a  priest, 

Who  at  the  mass  on  Sunday  sings, 

Save  that  upon  his  upper  lip 

His  beard,  a  good  palm's  length  at  least. 

Level  and  pointed  at  the  tip, 

Shot  sideways,  like  a  swallow's  wings. 

The  poets  read  he  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  most  of  all  the  Immortal  Four 

Of  Italy,  and  next  to  those, 

The  story-telling  bard  of  prose. 

Who  wrote  the  joyous  Tuscan  tales 

Of  the  Decameron,  that  make 

Fiesole's  green  hills  and  vales 

Remembered  for  Boccaccio's  sake. 

Much  too  of  music  was  his  thought ; 

The  melodies  and  measures  fraught 

With  sunshine  and  the  open  air, 

Of  vineyards  and  the  singing  sea 

Of  his  beloved  Sicily  ; 

And  much  it  pleased  him  to  peruse 

The  songs  of  the  Sicilian  muse, — 

Bucolic  songs  by  Meli  sung 

In  the  familiar  peasant  tongue, 

That  made  men  say,  "  Behold  1  once  m  re 

The  pitying  gods  to  earth  restore 

Theocritus  of  Syracuse  I  " 

A  Spanish  Jew  from  Alicant 

With  aspect  grand  and  grave  was  there  { 

Vendor  of  silks  and  fabrics  rare, 
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'And  atlai  of  rose  fiom  tiie  Levant. 
.  TLike  an  old  Patriarcli  he  appeared, 
*  Abraham  or  Isaac,  or  at  least 
Some  later  Prophet  or  Jligh-Priest : 
With  lustrous  eyes,  and  olive-skin, 
And,  wildly  tossed  from  cheeks  and  chin, 
The  tumbling  cataract  of  his  beard. 
His  garments  breathed  a  spicy  scent 
.    Of  cinnamon  and  sandal  blent, 
Like  the  soft  aiomatic  gales 
That  meet  the  marinei,  who  sails 
Through  the  Moluccas,  and  the  seas 
That  wash  tlie  shores  of  Celebes. 
All  stones  that  lecorded  are 
By  Pierre  Alphonse  he  knew  by  heart. 
And  it  was  rumouied  he  could  say 
The  Parables  of  Sandabar, 
And  all  the  F"ables  of  Pilpay, 
Or  if  not  all,  the  greater  part. 
Well  versed  was  he  in  Hebrew  l^uoks, 
Talnmd  and  Targuni,  and  the  lore 
Of  Kabala  ;  and  evennore 
There  was  a  mystery  in  his  looks; 
His  eyes  seemed  gazing  far  away. 
As  if  m  vision  or  in  trance 
He  heard  the  solemn  sackbut  play. 
And  saw  the  Jewish  maidem  dance. 

A  Theologian,  from  the  school 

Of  Cambridge  on  the  Charles,  was  there] 

.Skilful  alike'wiih  tongue  and  pen, 

He  preached  to  all  men  everywhere 

The  Gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule, 

The  New  Commandment  given  to  men, 

Thinking  the  deed,  .and  not  the  crceil, 

Would  help  us  in  our  utmost  need. 

With  reverent  feet  the  earth  he  trod. 

Nor  banished  nature  from  his  plan. 

But  studied  still  with  deep  research 

To  build  the  Universal  Church, 

Lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God, 

And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man. 

A  Poet,  too,  was  there,  whose  verse 

Was  tender,  musical,  and  terse  ; 

The  inspiration,  the  delight. 

The  gleam,  the  glory,  the  swift  flight 

Of  thoughts  so  sudden,  that  they  seem 

The  revelations  of  a  dream. 

All  these  were  his  ;  but  with  them  came 

No  envy  of  another's  fame  ; 

He  did  not  find  his  sleep  less  sweet 

l-^or  music  in  some  neiftbourin/i  sireet. 
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Nor  rustling  hear  in  every  breeze 
The  laurels  of  Miltiades. 
Honour  and  blessings  on  his  head 
While  living,  good  report  when  dead, 
Who,  not  too  eager  for  renown, 
Accepts,  but  does  not  clutch,  the  crown  I 

Last  the  Musician,  as  he  stood 
Illuminated  by  that  fire  of  wood ; 
Fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  his  aspect  blithe, 
His  figure  tali  and  straight  and  lithe, 
And  every  feature  of  his  face 
Revealing  his  Norwegian  race; 
A  radiance  streaming  from  within, 
Around  his  eyes  and  forehead  beamed. 
The  Angel  with  the  violin, 
Painted  by  Raphael,  he  seemed. 
He  lived  in  that  ideal  world 
Whose  language  is  not  speech,  but  song  ; 
Around  him  evermore  the  throng 
Of  elves  and  sprites  their  dances  whirled  ; 
The  Stromkarl  sang,  the  cataract  hurled 
Its  headlong  waters  from  the  height  ; 
And  mingled  in  the  wild  delight 
The  scream  of  sea-birds  in  their  flight. 
The  rumour  of  the  forest  trees, 
The  plunge  of  the  implacable  seas. 
The  tumult  of  the  wind  at  night. 
Voices  of  eld,  like  trumpets  blowing. 
Old  ballads,  and  wild  melodies 
Through  mist  and  darkness  pouring  forth 

Like  Elivagar's  river  flowing 

Out  of  the  glaciers  of  the  North. 

The  instrument  on  which  he  played 

Was  in  Cremona's  workshops  made, 

By  a  great  master  of  the  past, 

Ere  yet  was  lost  the  art  divine  ; 

Fashioned  of  maple  and  of  pine. 

That  in  Tyrolian  forests  vast 

Had  rocked  and  wrestled  with  the  blar^ , 

Exquisite  was  it  in  design, 

A  marvel  of  the  lutist's  art. 

Perfect  in  each  minutest  part  ; 

And  :n  its  hollow  chamber,  thus. 

The  maker  from  whose  hands  it  cam.i 

Had  written  his  unrivalled  name — 

"  Antonius  Stradivarius." 

And  when  he  played,  the  atmosphiTi- 

Was  filled  with  magic,  and  the  car 

Caught  echoes  of  that  Harp  of  Gold, 

Whose  music  had  so  weird  a  sound, 

The  hunted  stag  forgot  to  bound. 
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The  leaping  rivulet  bacl<waru  rolled, 
The  birds  cam2  down  from  Inisli  and  tree, 
The  dead  came  from  beneath  the  sea, 
The  maiden  to  the  harper's  knee  ! 

The  music  ceased  ;  the  applause  wa>  loud, 
The  pleased  musician  smded  ami  l)Owed  ; 
The  wood-fire  clapped  its  iiands  of  flame. 
The  shadows  on  '.he  wainscot  stirred, 
\\\d  from  the  harpsichortl  there  came 
A  i^hostiy  murmur  of  acc'aim, 
^  sound  lii<ethal  sent  dciwn  at  night 
By  birds  of  passage  in  their  fligiit. 
From  the  reniotest  distance  h^»ard. 

Then  silence  followed  ;   then  began 
A  clamour  for  the  Landlord's  tale,— 
The  story  promised  I  hem  of  old, 
They  said,  but  always  left  untold} 
And  he,  although  a  bashful  man, 
And  all  his  coura  re  seemed  to  fail. 
Finding  excuse  of  no  avail, 
yielded;  and  thus  the  story  ran. 
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THE  LAN'DLORD'S  TAl  F 
PAUL  REVERE's  ride. 
LtstE''!,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-five; 
Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 
Who  reraember.s  that  famous  day  and  year. 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "  Tf  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night. 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light. 
One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea  ; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  faiTn, 
For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  ann." 

Then  he  said,  "Good  night !"  and  with  muffled  oat 

.Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 

The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war; 

A  phantom-ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 

Across  the  ;noon  like  a  prison  bar. 

And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 

By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street, 
\/anders  and  watches  with  eager  ears, 
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:.f  Till  in  the  silence  around  hmi  he  hears 

The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack-door. 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 

And  tlie  measured  treatl  of  the  grcnadierSj 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

Then  he  climbed  to  the  tower  of  the  church, 
Up  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stcaUhy  tread. 
To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead, 
And  startled  the  pigeons  fror.-.  their  perch 
On  the  sombre  rafters,  that  round  him  made 
Masses  and  moving  shape  of  shade, — 
Up  the  tremblings  ladder,  steep  and  tall, 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall. 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town, 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead, 

In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill. 

Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 

Tliat  he  could  hear,  like  n  sentinel's  tread, 

The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 

Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent. 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  "  All  is  well ! '' 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret  dread 

Of  the  lonely  beliry  and  the  dead  ; 

For  suddenly  all  hi.;  thoughts  are  bent 

On  a  shadowy  something  I"ar  away. 

Where  the  ri'  er  widens  ;o  meet  tho  bay, — 

A  Mile  of  black  that  bendi  and  floats 

On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  '..oats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  r.nd  ride. 

Booted  and  spurred,  v/ith  a  heavy  stride 

On  the  opposite  rJiore  \.'alkcd  Paul  Revere. 

Now  he  patted  liiu  hurse's  side, 

Now  gazed  at  tlic  landscape  far  and  near. 

Then,  impetuous,  stariped  tb  3  earth, 

And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth ; 

But  mostly  lie  watched  with  eager  Lcarcii 

The  belfry-tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 

As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 

LoneW  and  spectral  and  sombre  and  still. 

Anc.  10     as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  heigliL 

A  giiiinner,  and  then  a  gieani  of  light ! 

He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  lie  turns, 

But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  011  his  sight 

A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns  I 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 
A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 
An-l  beneath  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 
'jUuck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet ; 
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'J'hat  was  all !    And  yet,  through  the  glooin  and  the  lij,''it, 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  ridini;  that  i.ii;ht  ; 
And  the  spark  struck  out  liy  that  steed,  in  his  rtiL^lU, 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  ^\ilh  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the  steep. 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  anil  derp. 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeling  the  ocean  tides  ; 
And  under  the  alders,  that  skirt  its  edge. 
Xow  soft  on  llie  f-and,  now  hiud  on  the  ledge, 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  lie  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock, 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 

And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog, 

That  rise:;  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  clock, 

AVhen  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

I  le  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  c::.  Lie  passed, 

And  the  meetingdiouse  v.'indows,  blank  and  br^r^ 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 

iVs  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upo" 

Tt  was  two  by  the  village  clock, 

^Vheu  he  came  to  \.\\c  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

lie  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 

And  felt  the  breath  of  th:;  morning  breevc 

Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  .".sleep  in  his  bed 

^Vho  at  the  bridge  would  be  fust  to  fall, 

Who  that  day  would  be  iying  dead, 

Pierced  by  a  Britisii  musket-ball. 

You  know  the  rest.      In  the  books  you  have  read. 
How  the  Britisii  Regulars  fired  and  fled, — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball. 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard  wall, 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane. 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Cnder  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere ; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  .ilarm 

'I'o  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 

.\  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 

.\  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  al  the  dooi 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  for  evermore  ! 

Vor,  bonie  on  the  niuht-wind  of  the  Past, 
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Through  all  ovx  history,  to  the  last, 
In  ihe  liour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 
Tlie  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  liear 
Tile  liurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 
And  llic  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 


IXTERLUDF,. 
Thk  Landlord  ended  thus  his  tale, 
Theri  rising  look  down  from  its  nail 
The  sworil  li.al  hung  there,  dim  with  dust. 
And  cleaving  to  its  sheath  with  rust, 
And  said,  "  This  sword  was  in  the  fight." 
The  Poet  seized  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  the  sword  of  a  good  knight. 
Though  homespun  was  his  coat-of-mail ; 
What  matter  if  it  be  not  named 
Joyeuse,  Colada,  Durindale, 
Excaiibar,  or  Aroundight, 
Or  other  name  the  books  record? 
Your  ancestor,  who  bore  this  sword 
As  Colonel  of  the  Volunteers, 
Mounted  upon  iiis  old  gray  mare, 
Seen  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 
To  me  a  grander  shape  appears  • 

Than  old  Sir  William,  or  what  not, 
(.'"linking  about  in  foreign  lands 
W'ith  iron  gauntlets  on  his  hands, 
And  on  his  head  an  iron  pot ! " 

All  lau.g!ied  ;  the  Landlord's  face  grew  red 

7\.s  his  escutcheon  on  the  wall ; 

He  could  not  comprehend  at  all 

The  drift  of  what  the  Poet  said  ; 

l'"or  those  who  had  been  longest  dead 

Were  always  greatest  in  his  eyes ; 

And  he  was  speechless  with  surprise  | 

To  see  Sir  William's  plumed  head 

Brought  to  a  level  with  the  rest, 

And  made  the  subject  of  a  jest. 

And  this  perceiving,  to  appease 
The  Landlord's  wrath,  the  others'  fears, 
The  Student  said,  with  careless  ease, 
"  The  ladies  and  the  cavaliers, 
The  arms,  the  loves,  the  courtesies, 
The  deeds  of  high  emprise,  I  sing  1 
Thus  Ariosto  says,  in  words 
That  have  the  stately  stride  and  ring 
Of  armed  knights  and  clashing  swords. 
Now  listen  to  the  tale  I  bring  ; 
Listen  !  though  not  to  me  belong 
The  flowing  draperies  of  his  song. 
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The  words  that  rouse,  the  voice  that  charms. 

The  Laiidloril's  tale  was  one  of  armSj 

Only  a  tale  of  love  is  mine, 

Blending  the  human  and  divine, 

A  tale  of  the  Decameron,  told 

In  Palmieri's  garden  old, 

By  Fiametta,  laurel-crownsd, 

While  her  companions  lay  p.round, 

And  heard  the  intermingled  sound 

Of  airs  that  on  their  errands  sped, 

And  wild  birds  gossiping  overhead, 

And  lisp  of  leaves,  and  fountain's  fall, 

And  her  own  voice  more  sv/eet  than  ail. 

Telling  che  tale,  which,  wanting  the.~e, 

Perchance  may  lose  its  pcv/er  to  phase.'' 


'  THE  STUDENT '3  TALE. 

THE   FALCON    OF   SER    FEDtRIGO. 

One  summer  morning,  when  the  sun  was  hot 

Weary  with  labour  in  his  rj^rden-plot, 

On  a  rude  bench  bsneath  his  cottage  eaves, 

Ser  Federigo  sat  among  the  leaves 

Of  a  huge  vine,  that,  with  its  arms  outspread. 

Hung  its  delicious  clusters  overhead. 

Below  him,  through  the  lovely  valley,  flowed 

The  river  Arno,  like  a  winding  road. 

And  from  its  banks  were  lifted  high  in  air 

The  spires  and  roofs  of  Florence  called  the  Fair; 

To  him  a  marbb  tomb,  that  rose  above 

His  wasted  fortunes  and  his  buried  love. 

For  there,  y.\  banquet  and  in  tournament, 

His  wealth  had  lavished  been,  his  substance  spent. 

To  woo  and  lose,  since  ill  lus  wooing  sped, 

Monna  Giovanna,  who  his  rival  vvcd, 

Yet  ever  in  his  fancy  reigned  r.m  reme. 

The  ideal  woman  of  a  young  man's  dr?y,m. 

Then  he  withdrew,  in  poverty  and  pain. 

To  this  small  farm,  the  last  of  hii  doraain. 

His  only  comfort  and  his  only  care 

To  prune  his  vines,  and  plant  the  fig  oxi-X  pear ; 

His  only  forester  and  only  guest 

His  falcon,  faithful  to  him,  when  the  rest, 

Whose  willing  hands  had  four  J  so  light  of  yore 

The  brazen  knocker  of  his  palace  door. 

Had  now  no  strenglu  to  lift  the  wooden  latcli, 

Tliat  entrance  gave  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch. 

Companion  of  his  solitary  ways. 

Purveyor  of  his  feasts  on  holidays. 

On  him  this  melancholy  man  bestowed 

Tlii,  Igvs  v/ith  which  iiis  nature  overflowed. 
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And  po  tne  empty-handed  years  went  round, 
Vacant  thougli  voiceful  witli  prophetic  sound, 
And  so,  that  summer  morn,  he  sat  and  mused 
With  folded,  patient  liands,  as  he  was  used^ 
And  dreamily  before  his  half-closed  sight 
*   Floated  the  vision  of  his  lost  delight. 
Beside  him,  motionless,  the  drowsy  bird 
Dreamed  of  the  chase,  and  in  his  slumber  heard 
The  sudden,  scythe-like  sweep  of  wings,  that  dare 
The  headlong  plunge  thro'  eddying  gulfs  of  air, 
Then,  starting  broad  awake  upon  his  perch. 
Tinkled  his  bells,  like  mass-bells  in  a  church. 
And,  looking  at  his  master,  seemed  to  say, 
"Ser  Federigo,  shall  we  hunt  to-day?" 

Ser  Federigo  thought  not  of  the  chase; 
The  tender  vision  of  her  lovely  face, 
I  will  not  say  he  seems  to  see,  he  sees 
In  the  leaf-shadows  of  the  trellises. 
Herself,  yet  not  herself;  a  lovely  child 
With  flowing  tresses,  and  eyes  wide  and  wild, 
Coming  undaunted  up  the  garden  walk, 
And  looking  not  at  him,  but  at  the  hawk. 
"Beautiful  falcon!"  said  he,  "would  that  I 
Might  hold  thee  on  my  wrist,  or  see  thee  fly!" 
The  voice  was  hers,  and  made  strange  echoes  start 
Through  all  the  haunted  chambers  of  his  heart, 
As  an  asolian  harp  through  gusty  doors 
Of  some  old  ruin  its  wild  music  pours. 

"Who  is  thy  mother,  my  fair  boy?"  he  said, 
His  hand  laid  softly  on  that  shining  head. 
"  Monna  Giovanna. — Will  you  let  me  stay 
A  little  while,  and  with  your  falcon  play? 
We  live  there,  just  beyond  your  garden  wall, 
In  the  great  house  behind  the  poplars  tall." 

So  he  spake  on ;  and  Federigo  heard 
As  from  afar  each  softly  uttered  word, 
And  drifted  onward  through  the  golden  gleams 
And  shadows  of  the  misty  sea  of  dreams, 
As  mariners  becalmed  through  vapours  drift, 
And  feel  the  sea  beneath  them  sink  and  lift, 
And  hear  far  off  the  mournful  breakers  roar, 
And  voices  call)       faintly  from  the  shore  ! 
Then,  'vaknig  from  Ins  pleasant  reveries, 
He  took  the  little  boy  upon  his  knees. 
And  told  hhn  stories  of  his  gallant  bird. 
Till  in  their  friendship  he  became  a  third. 

Monna  Giovanna,  widowed  in  her  prime, 
Had  come  with  friends  to  pass  the  summer  time 
In  her  grand  villa,  iialf-way  up  the  hill, 
O'ciicoking  FloreucCj  but  retired  and  itili: 
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With  iron  gates,  that  opened  through  long  lines 

Of  s".cred  ilex  and  centennial  pine.-, 

And  terraced  gardens,  and  broad  steps  uf  stune, 

And  i^yivan  deities,  \\itli  moss  o'eigrown, 

And  fountains  palpitating  in  the  heat, 

And  all  Val  d'Arno  stretched  beneath  its  fc-tt. 

Here  in  seclusion,  as  a  widow  may, 
'I'he  lovely  lady  wliiied  the  iuniis  a\\nv, 
Pacing  ill  sal)le  rol)es  the  stained  hall, 
ller^elf  liie  slatelie-t  slalue  among  all. 
And  seeing  more  and  more,  w  ilh  secret  joy, 
Her  luishand  risen  and  living  in  her  boy, 
Till  the  lost  sense  of  life  returned  again. 
Not  as  delight,  but  as  relief  from  pain. 
Meanwhile  the  boy,  rejoicing  in  his  strength, 
Stormed  down  the  terraces  from  length  to  length ; 
The  screaming  peacock  chased  in  hot  pursuit. 
And  climbed  the  garden  trellises  for  fruit. 
Lut  his  chief  pastime  was  to  watch  the  flight 
Of  a  gerfalcon,  soaring  into  sight. 
Beyond  the  trees  that  fringed  the  garden  wall, 
Then  downward  stooping  at  some  distant  call; 
And  as  he  gazed  full  often  wondered  he, 
^Vho  might  the  master  of  the  falcon  be, 
Lentil  that  liaj^py  morning,  ■when  he  found 
Master  and  falcon  in  the  cottage  ground. 

And  now  a  shadow  and  a  terror  fell 

On  the  great  house,  as  if  a  passing-bell 

Tolled  from  the  lower,  and  hlled  each  spacious  roon' 

With  secret  a-.ve,  and  preternatural  gloom ; 

The  petted  boy  grew  ill,  and  day  by  day 

Pined  with  mysterious  malady  away. 

'i  he  mother's  heart  would  not  be  comforted  ; 

Her  darling  seemed  to  her  already  dead, 

And  often,  sitting  by  the  sufferer's  side, 

"What  can  I  do  to  comfort  thee?"  she  crie^x 

At  first  the  silent  lips  made  ;,o  reply. 

But,  moved  at  length  by  her  importunate  cry, 

"Give  me,"  he  answered  with  implormg  tone, 

"Ser  Federigo's  falcon  for  my  own!  " 

No  answer  could  the  astonished  mother  make; 
How  could  she  ask,  e'en  for  her  darling's  sali^ 
.Such  favour  at  a  luckless  lover's  hand, 
Well  knovving  that  to  ask  was  to  commanrt(^ 
Well  knowing,  ^\•hat  all  falconers  confessed. 
In  all  the  land  that  falcon  was  the  best. 
The  master's  pride  and  passion  and  delight. 
And  the  sole  pursuivant  of  this  poor  knight. 
But  yet,  for  her  child's  sake,  she  could  no  less 
Than  give  assent,  to  soothe  his  restlessness, 
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$0  promised,  and  then  promising  to  keep 
1  ler  promise  sacred,  saw  him  fall  asleep. 

The  morrow  was  a  bright  September  morn  ; 

The  earth  was  beautiful  as  if  new-born  ; 

There  was  that  nameless  splendour  everywhere, 

That  wild  exhilaration  in  the  air. 

Wliich  makes  tlie  passers  in  the  cit\'  street 

(  ongratulate  each  other  as  they  meet. 

'J"wo  lovely  ladies,  clothed  in  cloak  and  liood,  - 

lassed  ihrougli  the  ganlen  gale  into  tlie  wood,. 

I'nder  the  lustrous  leaves,  and  linough  the  siieen 

(If  dewy  sunshine  showering  down  between. 

The  one,  close-hooded,  had  the  attractive  grace 

Which  sorrow  sometimes  lends  a  woman's  face ; 

Her  dark  eyes  moistened  with  the  mists  that  roll 

From  the  gulf-stream  of  passion  in  the  soul ; 

The  other  with  her  hood  thrown  back,  her  hair 

Making  a  golden  glory  in  the  air. 

Her  cheeks  suffused  with  an  auroral  blush, 

Her  young  heart  singing  louder  than  the  thrush. 

So  walked,  that  morn,  through  mingled  lignt  and  shade, 

Each  by  the  other's  presence  lovelier  made, 

Monna  Giovanna  and  her  bosom  friend, 

Intent  ujion  their  errand  and  its  end. 

They  found  Ser  Federigo  at  his  toil, 

I, ike  banished  Adam,  delving  in  the  .soil ; 

.Vnd  when  he  looked  and  these  fair  women  spied, 

The  garden  .suddenly  was  glorified  ; 

His  long-lost  Eden  was  restored  again, 

And  the  strange  river  winding  through  the  plain 

No  longer  was  the  Arno  to  his  eyes, 

But  the  Euphrates  \\atering  Paradise ! 

Monna  Giovanna  raised  her  stately  head, 
And  with  fair  words  of  salutation  said  : 
"  Ser  Federigo,  we  come  here  as  friends. 
Hoping  in  this  to  make  some  poor  amends 
For  past  unkindness.     I  who  ne'er  before 
Would  even  cross  the  threshold  of  your  door, 
I  who  in  happier  days  such  pride  maintained. 
Refused  your  banquets,  and  your  gifts  disdained, 
This  morning  come,  a  self-invited  guest. 
To  put  your  generous  nature  to  the  test, 
And  breakfast  with  you  under  your  own  vine." 
To  which  he  answered :   "  Poor  desert  of  mine. 
Not  your  unkindness  call  it,  for  if  aught 
Is  good  in  me  of  feeling  or  of  thought, 
From  you  it  comes,  and  this  last  grace  outweighs 
Ml  sorrows,  all  regrets  of  other  days." 

And  after  further  compliment  and  talk, 
Among  the  dahlias  in  the  garden  walk 
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He  left  his  guests;  ami  to  his  cotlnge  turned, 

And  as  he  entered  for  a  moment  yearned 

For  tlie  lost  splendours  of  tlie  days  of  old, 

Tiie  ruby  glass,  the  silver  and  the  gold, 

And  felt  how  piercing  is  the  sting  of  pride, 

By  want  embittered  and  intensified. 

He  looked  about  him  for  some  means  or  way 

To  keep  this  unexpected  holiday  ; 

Searched  every  cupboard,  and  then  searched  aga-"n. 

Summoned  the  maid,  who  came,  but  came  in  vain  \ 

"The  Signor  did  not  hunt  to-day,"  she  said, 

There's  nothing  in  the  house  but  wine  and  bread." 

Then  suddenly  the  drou'sy  fiilcon  bhook 

His  little  bells,  with  that  sagacious  look, 

Which  said,  as  plain  as  language  to  the  ear, 

"If  anything  is  wanting,  I  am  here  !" 

Yes,  everything  is  wanting,  gallant  bird  I 

The  master  seized  thee  without  further  word, 

Like  thine  own  lure,  he  whirled  thee  round;  ah  me! 

The  pomp  and  flutter  of  brave  falconry, 

The  bells,  the  jesses,  the  bright  scarlet  hood. 

The  flight  and  the  pursuit  o'ei  field  and  wood, 

All  these  for  evermore  are  ended  now ; 

No  longer  victor,  but  the  victim  thou ! 

Then  on  the  board  a  snow-white  cloth  he  sprcid, 
Laid  on  its  wooden  dish  the  loaf  of  bread. 
Brought  purple  grapes  with  autumn  sunshine  hot, 
The  fragrant  peach,  the  juicy  berganiot ; 
Then  in  the  midst  a  flask  of  wine  he  placed. 
And  with  autumnal  flowers  the  banquet  graced. 
Ser  Federigo,  would  not  these  suffice 
Without  thy  falcon  stuffed  with  cloves  and  spice? 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  courtly  dame 

\Vith  her  companion  to  the  cottage  came, 

Upon  Ser  Federigo's  brain  there  fell 

The  wild  enchantment  of  a  magic  spell ; 

The  room  they  entered,  mean  and  low  and  small^ 

Was  changed  into  a  sumptuous  banquet-hall, 

With  fanfares  by  aerial  trumpets  blown  ; 

The  rustic  chair  she  sat  on  was  a  throne ; 

He  ale  celestial  food,  and  a  divine 

Flavour  was  given  to  his  country  wine. 

And  the  poor  falcon,  fragrant  with  his  spice, 

A  peacock  was,  or  bjrd  of  paradise! 

When  the  repast  was  ended,  they  arose 
And  passed  again  into  the  garden-close. 
Then  said  the  latly,  "  Far  too  well  1  know. 
Remembering  still  the  days  of  long  ago, 
Though  you  betray  it  not,  with  what  surprise 
\  ou  iCC  me  here  iu  thL  rainilivU  wise. 
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\'ou  have  no  children,  and  you  cannot  guess 
What  anguish,  wliat  unspeakable  distress 
A  mother  feels,  whose  child  is  lying  ill, 
Nor  how  her  heart  anticipates  his  will. 
And  yet  for  this,  you  see  me  lay  aside 
All  womanly  re^^erve  and  check  of  pride, 
And  ask  the  thing  most  precious  in  your  sight, 
Vour  falcon,  your  sole  comfort  and  delight, 
Which  if  you  fuid  it  in  your  heart  to  give, 
My  poor,  nnlia|>py  hoy  perchance  may  live." 

Sei  P'ederigo  listens,  and  replies, 
With  tears  of  love  and  pity  in  his  eyes: 
"Alas,  dear  lady  !  there  can  he  no  task 
So  sweet  to  me,  as  giving  when  you  ask. 
One  little  hour  ago,  if  1  had  known 
This  wish  of  yours,  it  would  have  been  my  own 
Put  thinking  in  what  manner  I  could  best 
Do  honour  to  the  presence  of  my  guest, 
I  deemed  that  nothing  worthier  could  be 
Than  what  most  dear  and  precious  was  to  me, 
And  so  my  gallant  falcon  breathed  his  last 
To  furnish  forth  this  morning  our  repast." 

In  mute  contrition,  mingled  with  dismay, 
The  gentle  lady  turned  her  eyes  away, 
(trieving  that  he  such  sacrifice  should  make, 
And  kill  his  falcon  for  a  woman's  sake, 
\'et  feeling  in  her  heart  a  woman's  pride. 
That  nothing  she  could  ask  for  was  denied  ; 
Then  took  her  leave,  and  passed  out  at  the  gate 
With  footstep  slow  and  soul  disconsolate. 

Three  days  went  by,  and  lo!  a  passing-bell 
Tolled  from  the  little  chapel  in  the  dell ; 
Ten  strokes  Ser  Federigo  heard,  and  said, 
Breathing  a  prayer,  "  Alas  !  her  child  is  dead  !" 

Three  months  went  by ;  and  lo !  a  merrier  chime 

Rang  from  the  chapel  bells  at  Christmas  time; 

The  cottage  was  deserted,  and  no  more 

Ser  Federigo  sat  beside  its  door. 

But  now,  with  servitors  to  do  his  will,  \ 

In  the  grand  villa,  half-way  up  the  hill, 

Sat  at  the  Christmas  feast,  and  at  his  side 

Monna  Giovanna,  his  beloved  bride. 

Never  so  beautiful,  so  kind,  so  fair. 

Enthroned  once  more  in  the  old  rustic  chair. 

High-perched  upon  the  back  of  which  there  stood 

The  image  of  a  falcon  carved  in  wood. 

And  underneath  the  inscription,  with  a  date, 

*'  All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait*'* 
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INTERLUDE.     ' 
Soon  as  the  story  readied  its  end. 
One,  over  eager  to  commend, 
Crowned  it  with  injudicious  praise; 
And  then  the  voice  of  blame  found  vent, 
And  fanned  tlie  embers  of  dissent 
Into  a  somewhat  Hvely  blaze. 

The  Theologian  sliook  his  head  ; 

"These  old  Italian  tales,"  he  said, 

"  From  the  much-praised  Decameron  dowji 

Through  all  the  rabble  of  the  rest, 

Are  either  trifling,  dull,  or  lewd  ; 

The  gossip  of  a  neighbourhood 

In  some  remote  provincial  town, 

A  scandalous  chronicle  at  best ! 

'I'hey  seem  to  me  a  stagnant  fen, 

CJrown  rank  with  rushes  and  with  reeds, 

Where  a  white  lily,  now  and  then. 

Blooms  in  the  midst  of  noxious  weeds 

And  deadly  nightshade  on  its  banks." 

To  this  the  Student  straight  replied, 

*'  For  the  white  lily  many  thanks ! 

One  should  not  say,  with  too  much  pride, 

Fountain,  I  will  not  drink  of  thee  ! 

Nor  were  it  grateful  to  forget, 

That  from  these  reservoirs  and  tanks 

Even  imperial  Shakspeare  drew 

His  Moor  of  Venice  and  the  ]^^f, 

And  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

And  many  a  famous  comedy." 

Then  a  long  pause ;  till  some  one  said, 
"An  Angel  is  flying  overhead  !" 
At  these  words  spake  the  Spanish  Jew, 
And  murmured  \\ith  an  inward  breath  ; 
"God  grant,  if  what  you  say  is  true. 
It  may  not  be  the  Angel  of  Death  !" 

And  then  another  pause  ;  and  then. 

Stroking  his  beard,  he  said  again  : 

"This  brings  back  to  my  memory 

A  story  in  the  Talmud  told, 

That  boolc  of  gems,  that  book  of  gold, 

Of  wonders  many  and  manifold, 

A  tale  that  often  comes  to  me. 

And  fills  my  heart,  and  haunts  my  brain, 

And  never  wearicc  nor  Tfrows  old." 


THE  SPANISH  JEW'S  TALE. 
THE  LEGEND    0'^   I?ABBI    BEN   LEva. 

Rabbi  Ben  T>evt,  on  '.he  Sabbath,  read 
\.  volume  of  the  Law,  in  v**/  i  it  said, 
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"  No  man  shall  look  upon  my  face  and  live." 
And  as  he  read,  he  prayed  that  God  would  give 
Ills  faithful  servant  grace  with  mortal  eye 
To  look  upon  his  face  and  yet  not  die. 

Then  fell  a  sudden  shadow  on  the  page, 
And,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  grown  dim  with  age. 
He  saw  the  Angel  of  Death  before  him  stand, 
Holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  right  hand. 
Rabbi  Ben  Levi  was  a  righteous  man, 
Yet  through  his  veins  a  chill  of  horror  ran. 

With  trembling  voice  he  said,  "What  wilt  thou  here?" 
The  angel  answered,   "  Lo  !  the  time  draws  near 
When  thou  must  die  ;  yet  first,  by  God's  decree, 
Whate'er  thou  askest  shall  be  granted  liiee." 
Keplietl  the  Rabbi,  "  Let  these  living  eyes 
First  look  upon  my  place  in  Paradise." 

Then  said  the  Angel,  "Come  with  me  and  look." 
Rabbi  Ken  Levi  closed  the  sacred  book, 
And  rising,  and  uplifting  his  gray  head, 
"Give  me  thy  sword,"  he  to  the  Angel  said, 
"  Lest  thou  shouldst  fall  upon  me  by  the  way." 
The  Angel  smiled  and  hastened  to  obey, 
Then  led  him  forth  to  the  Celestial  Town, 
And  set  him  on  the  wall,  whence,  gazing  down, 
Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  with  his  living  eyes, 
Might  look  upon  his  place  in  Paradise. 

Then  straight  into  the  city  of  the  Lord 
The  Rabbi  leaped  with  the  Death-Angel's  sword, 
And  through  the  streets  there  swept  a  sudden  breath 
Of  something  there  unknown,  which  men  call  deatli. 
Meanwhile  the  Angel  stayed  without,  and  cried, 
"Come  back  !"     To  which  the  Rabbi's  voice  replied 
•' '  No !  in  the  name  of  God,  whom  I  adore, 
I  swear  that  hence  I  will  depart  no  more !" 
Then  all  the  Angels  cried,  "O  Holy  One, 
See  what  the  son  of  Levi  here  has  done ! 
The  kingdom  of  Heaven  he  takes  by  violence, 
And  in  Thy  name  refuses  to  go  hence !" 
The  Lord  replied,  "My  Angels,  be  not  wiutli; 
Did  e'er  the  son  of  Levi  break  his  oath? 
Let  him  remain  :  for  he  with  mortal  eye 
Shall  look  upon  my  face  and  yet  not  die." 

Beyond  the  outer  wall  the  Angel  of  Death 

Heard  the  great  voice,  and  said,  with  panting  breat)' 

"Give  back  the  sword,  and  let  me  go  my  way." 

Whereat  the  Rabbi  paused,  and  answered,  "Nay! 

Anguish  enough  already  has  it  caused 

Among  the  sons  of  men."     And  while  he  paused 

He  heard  the  awful  mandate  of  the  Lord 

^esoundine  through  the  air,  "  Give  back  the  sword  \ 
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The  Rabbi  bowed  his  head  in  silent  prayer ; 
Then  said  he  to  tlie  dreadful  Angel,  "Swear, 
No  human  eye  sliall  look  on  it  again  ; 
But  when  lliou  takest  away  the  souls  of  men, 
Thyself  unseen,  and  with  an  unseen  sword, 
Thou  wilt  perfonii  the  bidding  of  the  Lord." 

The  Angel  took  the  sword  again,  and  swore 
And  walks  on  earth  unseen  for  evermore. 


INTERLUDE. 
}Ie  ended  :  and  a  kind  of  sjiell 
Upon  the  silent  listeners  fell. 
His  solemn  manner  and  his  words 
Had  touched  the  deep,  mysterious  chords, 
That  vibrate  in  each  human  breast 
Alike,  but  not  alike  confessed. 
The  siuritual  world  seemed  near; 
And  close  above  them,  full  of  fear. 
Its  awful  adumbration  passed, 
A  luminous  shadow,  vague  and  vast. 
They  almost  feared  to  look,   lest  there, 
luiibodied  from  the  impalpable  ail., 
rhey  might  behold  the  Angel  stand, 
Holding  the  sword  in  his  right  hand. 
At  last,  but  in  a  voice  subdued, 
Not  to  disturb  their  dreamy  mood, 
Said  the  Sicilian,  "  While  you  spoke, 
Telling  your  legend  marvellous, 
Suddenly  in  my  memoiy  woke 
The  thought  of  one,  now  gone  from  us, — 
An  old  Abate,  meek  and  mild. 
My  friend  and  teacher,  when  a  child. 
Who  sometimes  in  those  days  of  old 
The  legend  of  an  angel  told, 
Which  ran,  if  I  remember,  thus," 


THE  SICILIAN'S  TALE. 
KING     ROBERT    OK    SICILY. 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urliane 

And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 

Apparelled  in  magnificent  attire. 

With  retinue  nrniany  a  knight  and  squire, 

On  .St  John's  eve,  at  vespers,  proudly  sat 

And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnificat, 

And  as  he  listened,  o'er  and  o'er  again 

Repeated,  like  a  burden  or  refrain, 

He  caught  the  words,  "  Deposuit  poteities 

De  sede,  et  exultavit  humiles ;" 

And  slowly  lifting  up  his  kingly  head. 
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He  to  a  learned  clerk  beside  him  said, 

"  What  mean  these  words?"    The  clerk  made  answer  meet, 

"  He  has  put  down  the  miglity  from  their  seat, 

And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

Thereat  King  Robert  muttered  scornfully, 

"  'Tis  well  that  such  seditious  words  are  sung 

Only  by  priests  and  in  the  Latin  to'^gue ; 

For  unto  priests  and  people  be  it  known, 

There  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my  throne  I" 

And  leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell  asleep, 

Lulled  by  the  chant  monotonous  and  deep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  already  night; 

The  church  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  light. 

Save  where  the  lamps,  that  glimmered  few  and  faint, 

Lighted  a  little  space  before  some  saint. 

He  started  from  his  seat  and  gazed  around, 

Eut  saw  no  living  thing  and  heard  no  sound. 

He  groped  towards  the  door,  but  it  was  locked  ; 

He  cried  aloud,  and  listened,  and  then  knocked, 

And  uttered  awful  threatenings  and  complaints, 

And  imprecations  upon  men  and  saints. 

The  sounds  re-echoed  from  the  roofs  and  walls 

As  if  dead  priests  were  laughing  in  their  stalls  ! 

At  length  the  sexton,  hearing  from  without 
The  tumult  of  the  knocking  and  the  shout, 
And  thinking  thieves  were  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
Came  with  his  lantern,  asking,  "  Who  is  there?" 
Half  choked  with  rage,  King  Robert  fiercely  said, 
"Open:  'tis  I,  the  King!     Art  thou  afraid?" 
The  frightened  sexton,  muttering,  with  a  cur^e. 
This  is  some  drunken  vagabond,  or  worse!" 
Turned  the  great  key  ancl  flung  the  portal  wide ; 
A  man  rushed  by  him  at  a  single  stride. 
Haggard,  half-naked,  without  hat  or  cloak. 
Who  neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him,  nor  spoke, 
But  leaped  into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
And  vanished  like  a  spectre  from  his  sight. 
Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane,. 
And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  AUemaine, 
Despoiled  of  his  magnificent  attire, 
Bare-headed,  breathless,  and  besprent  with  mfre, 
With  sense  of  wrong  and  outrage  desperate. 
Strode  on  and  thundered  at  the  palace  gate  ; 
Rushed  through  the  court-yard,  thrusting  in  his  rage 
To  right  and  left  each  seneschal  and  page, 
\nd  hurried  up  the  broad  and  sounding  stair, 
His  white  face  ghastly  in  the  torches'  sd?i'c~- 
From  hall  to  hall  he  passed  with  breathless  speed ; 
Voices  and  cries  he  heard,  but  did  not  heed. 
Until  at  last  he  reached  the  banquet-room,   _ 
Blazing  with  I'ght,  and  breathing  with  perfune. 
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Thcic  oil  the  dais  sat  anotlicr  king, 
V/eaiing  iiis  robes,  liis  crown,  liis  signet-ring, 
King  Robert's  self  in  featnrcs,  form,  and  heiglit, 
I'.ut  all  transfigured  with  angelic  light  ! 
It  was  an  Angel ;  and  his  presence  tliere 
With  a  divine  effidgencc  filled  the  air, 
An  exaltation,  piercing  (he  disguise, 
jJiou       none  the  hidden  Angel  recognise. 

A  moment  speechless,  motionless,  amazed, 

The  throneless  monarch  on  the  Angel  gazed, 

Who  met  his  looks  of  anger  and  surprise 

\\  ith  the  divine  compassion  of  his  eyes; 

I'hen  said,  "  Who  art  thou?  and  why  com'st  thou  here"^ 

To  which  King  ]\obert  answered,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  am  the  King,  and  come  to  claim  my  own 

Trom  an  im]iostor,  wlio  usurps  my  throne  !" 

And  suddenly,  at  these  audacious  Mords, 

Up  sprang  the  angry  guests,  and  drew  their  swords; 

'Jhc  Angel  answered,  with  unruffled  brow, 

*'  Nay,  not  the  l\ing,  but  the  King's  Jester,  thou 

Henceforth  shalt  wear  the  bells  and  scalloped  cape, 

And  for  thy  counsellor  shalt  lead  an  ape; 

'J'hou  shah  ol)ey  my  servants  when  they  call. 

And  wait  upon  my  henchmen  in  the  hall!" 

Deaf  to  King  Robert's  threats  and  cries  and  prayers, 

'j~Iiey  thrust  him  from  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs; 

A  group  of  tittering  pages  ran  before. 

And  as  they  opened  w  ide  the  folding-door, 

]  lis  heart  failed,  for  he  heard,  vith  strange  alarms, 

J'h^  boisterous  laughter  of  the  men-at-amis, 

And  all  the  vaulted  chamber  roar  and  ring 

With  the  i.iock  plaudits  of  "  Long  live  the  King  !'' 

Next  mornuig,  waking  with  the  day's  first  beam, 
]  le  said  williiii  himself,  "It  %\'as  a  dream  !'" 
But  the  strav.-  rustled  as  he  turned  his  head, 
'i  '^.ere  wer:  the  cap  and  bells  beside  his  beil, 
Around  him  rose  the  bare  discoloured  walls, 
(  lose  by,  th^  steeds  were  champing  in  their  stalls, 
And  in  the  coiner,  a  revolting  fhape, 
Shi\ering  in  1  chattering  sat  the  wretched  ape. 
It  was  no  dream  :  the  workl  he  loved  so  much 
I  lad  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  touch  ! 

Days  came  and  went  ;  and  now  returned  again 

To  Sicil)-  the  old  Saturnian  reign  ; 

I'nder  the  Angel's  governance  benign 

'I'he  happy  island  danced  with  corn  and  wine, 

And  deep  within  the  mountain's  burning  laeast 

I'.nceladus,  the  giant,  was  at  rest. 

Meanwhile  Kmg  Robert  yielded  to  his  fate, 
jullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate. 
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Lressetl  in  tlie  motley  garb  tlial  J  esters,  wear, 

With  looks  bewildered  and  a  vacant  stare, 

Close  shaven  above  the  ears,  as  monks  are  shorri, 

])y  courtiers  mocked,  by  pages  laughed  to  scorn, 

llis  only  friend  the  ape,  his  only  food 

What  others  left, — he  still  was  unsubdued. 

And  when  the  Angel  met  him  on  his  way, 

And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  say, 

Sternly,  though  tenderly,  that  he  might  feel 

The  velvet  scabbard  held  a  sword  of  steel, 

"  Art  thou  the  King?''  the  passion  of  his  woe 

liurst  from  him  in  resistless  overflow, 

And,  lifting  high  his  forehead,  he  would  fling 

The  haughty  answer  back,  "I  am,  I  am  the  King!" 

Almost  three  years  were  ended  ;  when  there  came 

Ambassadors  of  great  repute  and  name 

From  Vahnond,  Km]icror  of  Allemaine, 

Unto  King  Kobcrt,  saying  that  I'ope  I'rbane 

liy  letter  summoned  tlicm  forthwith  to  come 

On  Holy  Thursday  to  his  city  of  Rome. 

The  Angel  with  great  joy  received  his  guests, 

And  gave  them  presents  of  embroidered  vests. 

And  velvet  mantles  ^^  ith  rich  ermine  lined, 

And  rings  and  jewel^^  of  the  varesL  kind. 

Then  he  departed  with  them  o'er  the  sea 

Into  the  lovely  land  of  Italy, 

Whose  loveliness  was  more  resplendent  made 

l!y  the  mere  pj.ssing  of  tha.t  cavalcade,. 

With  plumes,  and  cloaks,  and  housings,  and  the  stir 

( )f  jewelled  bridle  and  of  golden  spur.     . 

And  lo  !  -niong  the  menials^  ii  rnock  state, 
Upon  a  jHel)ald  steed,  with  shambling  gait, 
His  cloak  of  fox-tails  firpping  in  the  wind. 
The  solemn  ape  demurely  perched  behind, 
King  Robert  rode,  making  huge  merriment 
In  all  the  country  towns  through  which  they  went. 
The  Pope  received  them  with  great  pomp,  and  blare 
Of  bannered  triimjiets,  on  Saint  Peter's  .Square, 
Giving  his  benediction  and  embrace, 
r'ervent,  and  full  of  apostolic  grace. 
While  ^\•ith  congratulations  and  ^^•ith  prayers 
He  entertained  the  Angel  unawares, 
Robert,  the  Jester,  bursting  through  the  crowd, 
Into  their  presence  rushed,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  I  am  the  King  !     Look,  and  behold  in  me 
Robert,  your  brother,  King  of  .Sicily  ! 
'I'his  man,  who  wears  my  semblance  to  your  cyps, 
Is  an  impostor  in  a  King's  disguise. 
I  )o  you  not  know  me?  does  no  voice  within 
Answer  my  cry,  and  say  Ave  are  akin?" 
,1he  Pope'iin  silence;  but  with  troubled  mi&n. 
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Ga7jd  at  the  .Vngcl's  countonancc  serene; 
Tlic  Mnipcior,  laiigliing,  said,  "  It  is  strange  sport 
To  kce[)  a  madman  for  tliy  P'ool  at  court  I" 
And  the  poor,  baffled  Jester  in  disgrace 
Was  hustled  back  among  the  populace. 

Tn  solemn    tat(.  the  Holy  Week  went  by, 

And  Easter  Sunda}-  gleamed  upon  the  sky; 

The  presence  of  ho  Angel,  with  its  light. 

Before  the  sun  rose,  m?.de  the  citv  bright. 

Ami  with  new  fervo '.r  hlled  the  hearts  of  men. 

Who  felt  that  Christ  ii-deed  had  risen  again. 

Even  t!ie  Jes'.c",  on  his  bed  of  straw. 

With  hagta -d  eyes  .he  un^v^ntcd  si)Iendour  saw, 

He  felt  within  a  ,.ower  •  nfelt  before. 

And,  kneeling  humbly  on  his  cha^  iber  floor, 

He  heard  the  rushing  garments  of  the  Lord 

Sweep  through  the  silent  air,  ascending  heavenward* 

And  now  the  visit  ending,  and  once  more 

Valmond  returning  to  the  L")anube's  shore. 

Homeward  the  Angel  journeyed,  and  again 

The  land  was  made  res[ilendent  with  (lis  train, 

Flashing  along  ?he  towns  of  Italy 

Unto  Salernf),  and  from  there  by  sea. 

And  when  once  more  within  Palermo's  wall. 

And,  seated  Oii  the  throne  in  his  great  hall. 

He  heard  the  Angelus  fr-Mu  convent  towers. 

As  if  the  better  world  conversed  with  ours, 

He  beckoned  to  King  Robert  to  draw  niglier, 

And  with  a  gesture  b?d.>,  the  r>^  st  retire ; 

And  when  they  were  rdc  ic,  the   Vngel  said, 

"  Art  thou  the  King?"'     Then  bowing  down  his  head 

King  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon  his  breast, 

And  meekly  r.nswer^d  hirn  :   ''  Thcii  knowest  best ! 

My  sins  as  scarlet  are  ;  1<A  r.ic  go  aence. 

And  in  some  cloi.Cvirs  s:nool  of  penitence. 

Across  those  stones,  that  pave  the  way  to  heaven. 

Walk  barefoot,  till  vny  gii'Uy  soul  is  shriven  !  " 

The  Angel  smiled,  and  from  his  radiant  face 

A  holy  light  illumined  all  the  place. 

And  through  the  open  window,  loud  and  clear, 

They  heard  the  monks  chant  in  the  ciiapel  near, 

Abov?  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  street : 

"  He  has  pu*-  c7orvn  the  mighty  from  their  seat. 

And  has  exalteci  them  of  low  degree  1" 

And  through  the  chant  a  second,  melody 

Rose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  single  string: 

•'  I  am  an  Angel,  and  thou  art  the  King  ! " 

King  Robert,  who  was  standing  near  the  throne^ 

Lifted  his  eyes.,  and  lo  !  he  was  alone  ! 

But  all  apparelled  as  in  days  of  old. 

With  emintd  .mantle  and  wHh  cloth  of  govd> 
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And  when  his  courtiers  came,  they  found  him  tliere 
Kneeling  upon  the  floor,  absorbed  in  silent  prayer. 


INTERLUDE. 
And  tlien  llie  blue-eyed  Norseman  told 
A  Satja  of  tiie  days  of  old. 
"There  is,"  said  lie,  "a  wondrous  book 
Of  Legends  in  the  old  Norse  tongue, 
Of  the  dead  kings  of  Norroway, — 
Legends  that  once  were  told  or  sung 
In  many  a  smoky  fireside  nook 
Of  Iceland,  in  the  ancient  day. 
By  wandering  Saga-man  or  Scald  ; 
Heimskringla  is  the  volume  called  ; 
And  he  who  looks  may'. find  therein 
The  story  that  I  now  begin. " 

And  in  each  pause  the  story  made 

Upon  his  violin  he  played. 

As  an  appropriate  interlude. 

Fragments  of  old  Norwegian  tunes. 

That  bound  in  one  the  separate  runes, 

And  held  the  mind  in  perfect  mood, 

Entwining  and  encircling  all 

The  strange  and  antiquated  rhymes 

With  melodies  of  olden  times  ; 

As  over  some  half-ruined  wall, 

Disjointed  and  about  to  fall, 

Fresh  woodbines  climb  and  interlace, 

And  keep  the  loosened  stones  in  place. 


THE    MUSICIAN'S    TALE. 
THE  sai;a  ok  king  olaf. 

I.  —THE  CHALLENGE  Ol'    1  llOK. 

I  AM  the  God  Thor, 
I  am  tlie  War  God, 
I  am  the  Thunderer  ! 
Here  in  my  Northland, 
My  fastness  and  fortress, 
Reign  I  for  ever  ! 

Here  iimid  icebergs 
Rule  I  the  nations  ; 
This  is  my  hammer, 
!Miolner  the  mighty ; 
Giants  and  sorcerers 
Cannot  \s-ith£tand  ic ! 

These  are  the  gauntlets 
Wherewith  I  wield  it. 
And  hurl  it  afar  '^'T; 
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This  is  my  girdle  ;  . 
.Whenever  I  brace  it, 
Strength  is  redoubled  ! 

The  light  tiioii  beholdest 
Streani  through  the  heavens, 
III  flashes  of  crimson, 
Is  but  my  red  beard 
]}lo\vn  by  the  night-wind, 
AtTrighting  the  nations  .- 

Jove  is  my  brother  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  the  lightning: 
The  wheels  of  my  chariot 
Roll  in  the  thunder,' 
The  IjIows  of  my  hammer 
Ring  in  the  earthquake  ! 

Force  rules  the  world  still. 
Has  ruled  it,  shall  rule  it ; 
Meekness  is  weakness. 
Strength  is  triumphant. 
Over  the  whole  eartli 
Still  is  it  Thor's-day  I 

Thou  art  a  God,  too, 
O  Galilean  ! 
And  thus  single-handed 
Unto  the  combat, 
Gauntlet  or  Gospel 
Here  I  defy  thee  ! 

II.— KING    OLAF's    KETfRN. 

Anu  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry. 
Saw  the  red  light  in  the  sky, 

Laid  his  hand  upon  his  swoid, 
As  he  leaned  upon  the  railing, 
And  his  ships  went  sailing,  sailing 

Northward  into  Drontheim  honl. 

'liiere  he  stood  as  one  wluj  dreanicl ; 
And  tlie  red  light  glanced  and  glcaincc' 

On  the  armour  that  he  wore; 
(\n(l  he  shouted,  as  the  rifted 
Streamers  o'er  him  shook  ami  shifted 

"  I  accept  thy  challenge,  Tlior  1 " 

To  avenge  his  father  slain, 
And  reconquer  realm  and  reign, 
Came  the  youthful  Olaf  home, 

Through  the  midnight  sailing,  sailing. 
Listening  to  the  \vild  wind's  wailing, 
And  the  dashing  of  the  fbani.   . 

To  his  thoughts  the  sacred  name 
(^i  his  mother  Astrid  came. 
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And  the  tale  she  oft  had  told 
Of  her  flight  by  secret  passes, 
Tiiroiigh  the  mountains  and  morasses,. 

To  the  home  of  Hakon  old. 

Then  strange  memories  crowded  back 
(Jf  ()iieen  Uunhild's  wrath  and  wrack» 

And  a  hurried  flight  liy  sea  ; 
(  )f  grim  Vikings,  and  their  rapture 
In  the  sea-fight,  and  the  capture, 

And  the  life  of  slavery. 

How  a  stranger  watched  his  face 
In  tile  Esthonian  market-place. 

Scanned  his  features  one  l)y  one, 
^•lying.  "  ^Ve  should  know  each  others 
1  am  Sigurd,  Astrid's  brother. 

Thou  art  Olaf,  Aslrid's  son  !" 

Then  as  Quein  Allogia's  page,' 
Old  in  honours,  young  in  age. 

Chief  of  all  her  men-at-arms  ; 
Till  vague  whispers,  and  mysterious 
Reached  King  Valdemar,  the  imperious, 

Filling  him  with  strange  alarm^. 

Then  his  cruisings  o'er  the  seas, 
Westward  to  the  Hebrides, 

.\nd  to  Scilly's  rocky  shore ; 
And  the  hermit's  cavern  dismal, 
Christ's  great  name  and  rites  liaptismal 

In  the  ocean's  rush  and  roar. 

All  tiiese  thoughts  of  love  and  strife 
Glimmered  through  his  lurid  life. 

As  the  stars'  intenser  light 
Throiigh  the  red  flames  o'er  him  tiailing, 
As  his  ships  went  sailing,  sailing 

Northward  in  tiie  summer  night. 

Tiained  for  either  ciin.p  or  court, 
Skilful  in  each  manly  sport, 

Voung  and  beautiful  and  tall ; 
Art  of  warfare,  craft  of  chases. 
Swimming,  skaliiig,  .smiw-sln  e  races. 

Excellent  alike  in  all. 

When  iX.  sea,  with  all  his  roweis. 
He  along  the  bending  oars 

Outside  of  his  ship  could  luii. 
He  the  Smalsor  Horn  ascended. 
And  his  shining  shield  r.ispended 
'  Oil  its  Eumuvl.',  Id.;:  i  .  un. 

On  the  ship-rails  he  could  stand. 
Wield  his  sword  with  either  hand. 
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And  at  once  two  javelins  throw; 
At  all  feasts  wliere  aie  was  strongest 
Sat  the  merry  nujnarch  longest, 

First  to  come  and  last  to  go. 
Norway  never  yet  liad  seen 
One  so  heautifu!  of  nuen, 

One  so  royal  in  attire, 
"When  in  arms  completely  furnished, 
Harness  gold-inlaid  and  Itiuiiished, 

Mantle  like  a  fiame  of  fire. 
Thus  came  Olaf  to  his  own, 
When  upon  the  night-wind  blown 

Passed  that  cry  along  the  shore; 
And  he  answered,  while  tlie  rifled 
Streamers  o'er  him  shook  and  shifted, 

"1  accept  thy  challenge,  Thor!" 

in. — TIIORA    OF    lUMO^. 

"Thora  of  Rimol !  liide  nie  !  hide  me  ! 

Danger  and  shame  and  death  betide  me ! 

For  Olaf  the  King  is  hunting  me  down 

Through  field  and  forest,  through  thorp  and  town!" 
Thus  cried  Jarl  Ilakon 
To  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

"  Hakon  Jarl !  for  the  love  I  bear  thee 
Neither  shall  shame  nor  death  come  near  thee  f 
But  the  hiding-place  wherein  thou  must  lie 
Is  the  cave  underneath  the  swine  in  the  sty." 
Thus  to  Jarl  Hakon 
Said  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

So  Hakon  Jarl  and  his  base  thrall  Karker, 
Crouched  in  the  cave,  than  a  dungeon  darker. 
As  Olaf  came  riding,  \\\\\\  men  in  mail. 
Through  the  forest  roads  into  Orkadale, 
Demanding  Jarl  Hakon 
Of  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 
"  Rich  and  honoured  shall  be  whoever 
The  head  of  Hakon  Jarl  shall  dissever!" 
Hakon  heard  hiin,  and  Karker  the  slave, 
Throug'.  the  breathing-holes  of  the  darksome  cave. 
Alone  in  her  chamber 
Wept  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

Said  Karker,  the  crafty,  "  I  will  not  slay  thee ! 
.For  all  the  King's  gold  I  will  never  betray  thee!" 
"  Then  why  dost  thou  turn  so  pale,  O  churl. 
And  then  again  black  as  the  earth?"  said  the  EarL 
More  ]mle  and  more  faithful 
Was  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

From  a  dream  in  the  night  the  thrall  started,  saying, 
*' Jlound  m^'  neck  '-  gold  ring  King  Olaf  was  laying )" 
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And  Hakon  answered,  "Beware  of  the  King! 

He  will  lay  round  thy  neck  a  blood-red  ring." 
At  the  ring  on  her  finger 
Gazed  Thora,  the  fairest  of  v.  omen. 

At  daybreak  slept  Hakon,  with  sorrows  encvmibered, 
Eut  screamed  and  drew  up  his  feet  as  he  slumbered ; 
The  thrall  in  the  darkness  plunged  with  his  knife, 
And  the  Earl  awakened  no  more  in  this  life. 

]-5ut  wakeful  and  weeping 

Sat  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

At  Nidarholm  the  priests  are  all  singing, 
Two  ghastly  heads  on  the  gibbe.  are  swinging; 
One  is  farl  Hakon'.s  and  one  is  his  thrall'.s, 
And  the  people  are  shouting  from  windows  and  walls; 
While  alone  in  her  chamber 
Swoons  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

IV. — QUEEN  SIGRIl)  THE  HAUGHTY. 

QlTEEN  SiORlu  the  Haughty  sat  proud  and  aloft 
In  her  chamber,  that  looked  over  meadow  and  crof'. 

Heart's  dearest, 

Why  dost  thou  sorrow  so? 

The  floor  with  tassels  of  fir  was  be.sprent. 
Filling  the  room  with  their  fragrant  scent. 

She  heard  the  birds  sing,  she  saw  the  sun  shine, 
■The  air  of  summer  was  sweeter  than  wine. 

Like  a  sword  without  scabbard  the  bright  river  lay 
Between  her  own  kingdom  and  Norroway. 

But  Olaf  the  King  had  sued  for  her  hand,      >■ 
The  sword  would  be  sheathed,  the  river  be  spanii| 

Her  maidens  were  seated  around  her  knee, 
Working  bright  figures  in  tapestry. 

And  one  was  singing  the  ancient  rune 

Of  Brynhilda's  love  and  the  wrath  of  Gudraft. 

And  through  it,  and  round  it,  and  over  it  alVi-'- 
Sounded  incessant  the  waterfall.  """" 

The  Queen  in  her  ht  iid  held  a  ring  of  gold, 
From  the  door  of  Lade's  Temple  old. 

King  Olaf  had  sent  her  this  wedding  gift, 

Eut  her  thoughts  as  arrows  were  keen  and  swift. 

She  had  iriven  the  riag;  to  her  goldsmiths  twam. 
Who  smiled,  as  they  handed  it  back  again. 

And  Sigrid  the  Queen,  in  her  haughty  way, 
Said,  "Why  do  you  smile,  my  goldsmiths,  say?" 

And  they  answered  :  "  O  Queen  !  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
The  ring  is  of  copper,  and  not  of  gold ! " 
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The  lightning  flaslied  o'er  her  forehead  and  cheek, 
She  only  murmured,  she  did  not  speak : 

■'If  in  his  gifts  he  can  faithless  be, 
There  will  be  no  gold  in  his  love  to  me." 

A  footstep  was  heard  on  the  outer  stair, 
And  in  strode  King  Olaf  with  royal  air. 

lie  kissed  the  (Queen's  hand,  and  he  wliisi)ercd  of  lose, 
Anil  swore  to  be  true  as  the  stars  are  above. 

But  she  smiled  with  contempt  as  she  answered  :   "  ' '  Kin 
Will  you  swear  it,  as  Odin  once  swore,  on  the  ring?  " 

And  the  King :  "  O  speak  not  of  Odin  to  mc, 
The  wife  of  King  Olaf  a  Christian  must  be." 

Looking  straight  at  the  King,'wit1i  lier  level  brows, 
She  said,  "I  keep  true  to  my  faith  and  my  vows."' 

Then  the  face  of  King  Olaf  was  darkened  with  gloom. 
He  rose  in  his  anger  and  strode  through  the  room. 

"Why,  then,  should  I  care  to  have  thee?"  he  said^ — 
"A  faded  old  woman,  a  heathenish  jade!" 

His  zeal  was  stronger  than  fear  or  love. 

And  he  struck  the  Queen  in  the  face  with  his  glove. 

Then  forth  from  the  chamber  in  anger  he  fled, 
And  the  wooden  stairway  shook  with  his  tread. 

Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty  said  under  her  breath, 
'^''  This  insult,  King  Olaf,  shall  be  thy  death!" 

Heart's  dearest, 

Why  dost  thou  sorrow  so? 


V,— TIIK  SKERKY  OK  SHRIEKS. 

Now  from  all  King  OirtTs  farms 

I  lis  men-at-arms 
Gathered  on  the  Eve  of  £aster  ; 
To  his  house  at  Angvald.i-ness 

Fast  they  press,     . 
I 'linking  with  the  royal  feastcr. 

Loudly  through  the  wide-tlung  door 

Cam  a  the  roar 
01  the  sea  upon  the  Skerry  ; 
And  its  thunder  loud  and  iitar 

Reached  the  c.ir, 
Mingling  with  their  voices  ir.erry, 

"  Hark ! "  f-aid  Claf  to  his  Scald, 

Halfred  the  Bald. 
"  Listen  to  thct  song,  and  learn  it .' 
Half  my  kingdoci  wculd  I  give. 

As  I  live. 
If  by  ruch  songs  ycu  would  earn  it.' 
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"  For  of  all  the  runes  and  rhymes 

Ot  all  times, 
Best  I  lilic  the  ocean's  dirges, 
When  the  old  harper  heaves  and  rocks-, 

His  hoary  locks 
Flowing  and  flr.shing  in  the  surges!" 

Ilalfred  answered  :  "  I  am  called 

The  Unaopalled  ! 
Xolhing  hinders  ;ne  or  daunts  me. 
1  Icarken  to  ir.e,  then,  O  King, 

.  While  I  ring 
The  great  Ocean  Song  that  haunts  me." 

'*  I  will  hear  your  song  sublime 

Some  other  time," 
Says  the  drowsy  monarch,  yawning. 
And  retires  ;  each  laughing  guest 

Applauds  the  jest ; 
Then  they  sleep  till  day  is  daNNuing, 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  yard, 

King  Olaf's  guard 
Saw  the  sea-niisc  slowly  creepinjj 
O'er  the  sands  and  up  the  hill, 

Gatheriiijj  still 
Round  the  house  Adhere  they  were  sleeping. 

it  was  not  the  fog  he  saw, 

Nor  misty  flaw, 
That  above  the  landscape  brooded ; 
it  was  Eyvind  Kallda's  crew 

Of  warlocks  blue, 
With  their  caps  of  darkness  hoidedj 

-  Round  and  round  the  house  they  go. 

Weaving  clow 
Magic  circles  ;G  encumber 
*\n(l  imprisoi>  ",n  their  riiig 

Olaf  Che  King, 
i\i  he  helpless  }lzz  in  slumber. 

Then  r.thwart  the  vapours  dun 

Tlie  ]*"aster  sun 
I]treamc<l  with  one  broad  tr.ack  of  splendour* 
£■0;  their  real  forms  appeared 

The  warlocks  weird, 
Aw&l  as  the  Witch  of  Endor. 

Siinded  by  the  light  that  glared, 

They  groped  and  stared 
Round  about  with  steps  unsteady; 
From  his  window  Olaf  gazed, 

And,  amazed, 
"Who  are  these  strange  people?"  said  he« 
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>  Eyvind  Kallda  ami  his  men  V 

Ai)s\veied  then 
j'rom  the  yard  a  sturdy  fanner-. 
While  the  men-at-arms  apace 

P'illed  the  place, 
Busily-  buckling  on  tiieir  armour. 

Fron:  th.  gates  they  sallietl  forth. 

South  and  north, 
Ccoured  the  island  coast  around  tlieni, 
Seizing  all  the  warlock  band. 

Foot  and  hand 
On  the  Skerry  rocks  they  bound  tliem. 

Anvl  at  eve  the  King  again 

Called  his  train, 
And,  with  all  the  candles  burning, 
Silent  sat  and  heard  once  more 

The  sullen  roar 
Of  the  ocean  tides  returning. 

Shrieks  and  cries  of  \.ild  despair 

Filled  the  air. 
Growing  fainter  as  they  listened; 
Then  the  bursting  surge  alone 

Sounded  on ; — 
Thus  the  sorcerers  were  christened  ? 

"  Sing,  O  Scald,  your  :on;^  nublime. 
Your  ocean-rhyme," 

Cried  King  Olaf :   "  It  will  cheer  me!" 

Said  t'.e  Scald,  with  pallid  cheeks, 
"  The  Skerry  of  Shrieks 

Sings  too  loud  for  you  to  hear  me ! " 

\'I,— THi;   WU.iITH   OF   ODI!.'. 
Tke  giicots  v.crj;  loud,  the  ale  was  strong, 
King  Ola'  %astcd  late  and  long  ; 
Tbc  iioary  Scalds  together  sang; 
O'erhead  tlie  smoky  rafters  rang. 

Dead  writes  Si.-  Morten  of  Fogclsang. 

The  door  swung  wide,  with  creak  and  din; 
A  blast  of  cold  night-air  came  in. 
And  on  the  threshold  shivering  stood 
A  one-eyed  guest,  with  cloak  and  hood. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Foirelsane. 

The  King  exclaimed,  "  O  graybeard  pale! 
Come  warm  thee  with  this  cup  of  ale." 
The  foaming  draught  the  old  man  quaffed, 
The  noisy  guests  looked  on  and  laughed, 
DeaJ  -idee  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsans. 

Then  spake  the  King:   "  Be  not  afraid; 
8it  here  by  me.''     The  guest  obeyed. 
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And,  seated  at  tlie  tabic,  told 
Tales  of  tlic  sea,  and  Sagas  old. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

And  ever,  when  the  tale  was  o'er, 
Tlie  King  deinanded  yet  one  more  ; 
Tilt  Sigurd  the  Bishop  smiling  said, 
"  'Tis  late,  O  King,  and  time  for  bed." 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang, 

The  King  retired  ;  the  stranger-guest 
Followed  and  entered  with  the  rest ; 
The  lights  were  out,  the  pages  gone, 
But  still  the  garrulous  guest  spake  on. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  P'ogelsang, 

As  one  who  from  a  volume  reads. 
He  spake  of  heroes  and  their  deeds, 
Of  lands  and  cities  he  had  seen. 
And  stormy  gulfs  that  tossed  between. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Then  from  his  lips  in  music  rolled 
The  Havamal  of  Odin  old. 
With  sounds  mysterious  as  the  roar 
Of  billows  on  a  distant  shore. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

"Do  we  not  learn  from  runes  and  rhymes 
Made  by  the  gods  in  elder  times. 
And  do  not  still  the  great  Scalds  teach 
That  silence  better  is  than  speech?" 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Smiling  at  this,  the  King  replied, 
"  Thy  lore  is  by  thy  tongue  belied  ; 
For  never  was  I  so  enthralled 
Either  by  Saga-man  or  Scald." 

Dead  ride?  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  Bishop  said,  "  Late  hours  we  keep! 
Night  wanes,  O  King  !  'tis  time  for  sleep  !" 
Then  slept  the  King,  and  when  he  woke. 
The  guest  was  gone,  the  moniing  lyole. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

They  found  the  doors  securely  barred, 
Tliey  found  the  watch-dog  in  the  yard. 
There  was  no  footprint  in  the  grass, 
And  none  had  seen  the  stranger  pass. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

King  Olaf  crossed  himself  and  said : 
"  I  know  that  Odin  the  Great  is  dead; 
Sure  is  the  triumph  of  our  F"aith, 
The  one-eyed  stranger  was  his  wraith." 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 
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VII.—  IkON-KEARD. 

Ol.AF  the  Kint;,  one  summer  morn, 
lilew  a  lilast  on  liis  bugle-liorn, 
Sending  liis  signal  through  the  land  of  Drontheim, 

And  to  til ;  llns-Tinj^  held  at  More 
Gathered  the  farmers  far  and  near, 
With  their  war  weajions  ready  to  confront  him. 

rioughing  under  the  morning  star, 
Old  Iron-Beard  in  ^'riar  * 

Heard  the  summons,  chuckling  with  a  low  laugli. 

He  wiped  the  sweat-drops  from  his  l)row. 
Unharnessed  his  horses  from  the  plough. 
And  clattering  came  on  liorseback  to  King  Olaf. 

He  \/as  the  cliurliest  of  the  churls; 
Little  he  cared  fjr  king  or  carls  ; 
Bitter  ?s,  home-brewed  ale  were  his  foaming  passions 

Hodden -gray  was  the  garb  he  wore, 
And  by  the  Hammer  of  Thor  he  swore  ; 
He  hated  the  narrow  town,  and  all  its  fashions. 

But  lie  loved  the  freedom  of  his  farm, 
His  ale  at  night,  by  the  fireside  warm, 
(iudrun  liis  daughter,  with  her  flaxen  tresses. 

He  loved  his  hc5rses  and  his  herds, 
'Jlie  smell  of  the  earth,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
His  well-filled  barns,  his  brook  \^'ith 'its  water-cresses. 

Huge  and  cumbersome  v/as  his  frame ; 
His  beard,  from  which  he  took  his  name, 
Fio-ity  and  fierce,  like  that  of  Hymer  the  Giant. 

So  at  the  Hus-Ting  he  appeared, 
'I'he  farmer  of  Yriar,  Iron-Beard, 
On  horseback,  with  an  attitude  defiant. 

And  to  King  Olaf  he  cried  aloud, 
Out  of  the  middle  of  the  crowd, 
That  tossed  about  ]:im  like  a  stormy  ocean: 

"  Such  sacrifices  shalt  thou  bring, 
'J"o  Odin  and  to  Thor,  O  King, 
As  other  kings  have  done  in  their  de,'r)tion  !" 

King  Olaf  answered  :  "  I  command 
'J'his  land  to  be  a  Christian  lainl ; 
Here  is  my  Bisluip  who  the  folk  baptizes! 

"But  if  you  ask  me  lo  restore 
Your  sacrifices,  stained  with  gore, 
Then  will  1  offer  human  sacrifices ! 
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"Not  slaves  and  jieasants  shall  they  be, 
])Ut  men  of  note  anil  high  degree, 
Svicli  men  as  Orm  of  Lyra  and  Kar  of  Gryting  !" 

Then  to  their  Temple  stro-le  he  in, 
And  loud  liehind  him  heard  the  din 
Of  his  men-at-arms  and  the  ]ieasants  fiercely  fighting. 

There  in  the  Temple,  carved  in  wood, 
'ihe  image  of  great  Odin  stood, 
And  other  gods,  with  Thor  supreme  among  them. 

King  Olaf  smote  them  with  the  hlade 
Of  his  huge  war-axe,  gold-inlaid, 
And  downward  shattered  to  the  pavement  flung  them. 

At  the  same  moment  rose  without, 
I'rom  the  contending  crowd,  a  shout, 
A  mingled  sound  of  trium]ih  and  of  wailing. 

And  there  upon  the  tram]i]cd  plain 
'J'he  farmer  Iron-Keaid  lay  slain, 
Tilidw.iy  lietween  the  assailed  and  the  assailing. 

King  Olaf  from  the  doorway  spol<e  : 
"  Clioosc  ye  between  two  things,  my  folk, 
To  be  baptized  or  given  up  to  slaughter  I " 

And  seeing  their  leader  stark  and  dead, 
'J"he  people  with  a  rurmur  said, 
"O  King,  baptize  us  with  thy  holy  water!" 

So  all  the  Drontheim  land  liecame 
A  Christian  land  in  name  and  fame, 
];i  the  old  gods  no  more  believing  and  trusting. 

And  as  a  blood-atonement,  soon 
King  Olaf  wed  the  fair  Gudrun  ; 
And  thus  in  peace  ended  the  Drontheim  Hn^-Tinp! 

VIII. — GUDRUN. 
On  King  Olaf's  bridal  night 
^;hines  the  moon  with  tender  light, 
And  across  the  chamber  streams 
Its  tide  of  dreams. 

At  the  fatal  midnight  hour, 
AVlien  all  t-il  things  have  ])ov."cr, 
In  l!ie  glimmer  of  the  mooi 
Stands  Gudrun. 

Close  again  t  her  heaving  breast, 
Something  in  her  liand  is  j)ressed;" 
Like  an  icicle,  its  sheen 
Is  cold  and  keen. 

On  the  cairn  are  fixed  lier  eye« 
Where  her  murdered  fatlier  lies. 
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And  a  voice  remote  and  drear 

She  seems  to  hear. 
What  a  l)ridal  night  is  this  ! 
Cold  will  be  the  dagger's  kiss  ; 
Laden  with  the  cliill  of  death 

Is  its  breath. 
Like  the  drifting  snow  she  sweeps 
To  the  couch  where  Olaf  sleeps  ; 
Suddenly  he  wakes  and  stirs. 

His  eyes  meet  hers. 

"What  is  that,"  King  Olaf  said, 
"  Gleams  so  Ijright  above  thy  head  ? 
Wherefore  standest  thou  so  white 
In  pale  moonlight?" 

"Tis  the  bodkin  that  I  wear 
When  at  night  I  bind  my  hair ; 
It  woke  me  falling  on  the  floor  ; 
'Tis  nothing  more." 

''Forests  have  ears,  and  fields  have  eyes; 
Often  treachery  lurking  lies 
Underneath  the  fairest  hair  ! 
Gudrun  beware  !  " 

Ere  the  earliest  peep  of  morn 
Blew  King  Olaf's  bugle-horn  ; 
And  forever  sundered  ride 
Bridegroom  and  bride  ! 

IX. — THANGBR.\i\D  TH?;  PRIEST. 

Short  of  stature,  large  of  limb. 

Burly  face  and  russet  beard. 
All  the  women  stared  at  \\\rv. 
When  in  Iceland  he  appeared. 
"Look  !  "  they  said. 
With  nodding  head, 
"There  goes  Thangbrand,  Olaf't  Priest." 
All  the  prayers  he  knew  by  rote, 

He  could  preach  like  Chrysostome, 
From  the  Fathers  he  could  quote, 
He  had  even  been  at  Rome. 
A  learned  clerk, 
A  man  of  mark, 
Was  this  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest. 

He  was  quarrelsome  and  loud, 

And  impatient  of  control. 
Boisterous  in  the  market  crowd, 
Boisterous  at  the  wassail-bowl. 
Everywhere 

Would  drink  and  swear, 
S;vaggcring  Thangbrand,  Olafs  PncsL 
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In  his  house  t'  is  malecontent 

Could  the  King  no  longer  bear, 
So  to  Icekind  he  was  sent 

To  convert  the  heatlien  there, 
And  away 
One  siunmer  day 
Sailed  this  Thangbrand,  Oiaf's  Priest. 

There  in  Iceland,  o'er  their  books 
I'ored  the  people  day  ana  night, 
But  he  did  not  like  their  looks, 
Nor  the  songs  they  used  to  write. 
"All  this  rhyme 
Is  waste  of  time  I  " 
Grumbled  Thangbrand,  Oiaf's  Priest 

To  the  alehouse,  where  he  sat, 

Came  the  Scalds  and  Saga-men  ; 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 

That  they  quarrelled  now  and  then, 
When  o'er  his  beer 
Began  to  leer 
Drunken  Thangbrand,  Oiaf's  Priest? 

All  the  folk  in  Altafiord 

Boasted  of  their  island  grand  ; 
Saying  in  a  single  word, 
"  Iceland  is  the  finest  land 
That  the  sun 
Doth  shine  upon  !  " 
Loud  laughed  TJiangbrand,  Olaf  3  Priest. 

And  he  answered  :    "  What's  the  use 

Of  this  bragging    p  and  down. 
When  three  women  and  one  goose 
Make  a  market  in  your  town  ! '' 
Every  Scald 
Satires  scrawled 
On  poor  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest. 

^something  worse  they  did  than  that  t 

And  what  vexed  him  most  of  all 
Was  a  figure  in  shovel  hat, 
Drawn  in  charcoal  on  the  wall ; 
With  words  that  go 
Sprawling  below, 
"This  is  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest." 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did. 

Then  he  smote  them  might  and  mam. 
Thorvald  Veile  and  Veterlid 
Lay  there  in  the  alehouse  slain. 
"To-day  we  are  gold, 
To-morrow  mould  ! " 
Muttere4  Thangbrand,  Olal's  Pri^. 
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Much  in  fear  of  axe  and  rope, 

Back  to  Norway  sailed  he  tiien. 
"  O,  King  Olaf !  liule  hope 

Is  there  of  these  Iceland  men  !  " 
Meekly  said, 
With  bending  head, 
Pious  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest, 

X.  — RAUD  THE  STRONG. 

"  All  the  old  gods  are  dead, 
All  the  wild  warlocks  fled  ; 
But  the  White  Christ  lives  and  reigns, 
And  throughout  my  wide  domains 
His  Gospel  shall  be  spread  I  " 
On  the  Evangelists 
Thus  swore  King  Olaf. 

But  still  in  dreams  of  the  night 
ijdheld  he  the  crimson  light, 
^  nd  heard  the  voice  that  defied 
H  im  who  was  crucified, 
And  challenged  him  to  the  fight. 
To  Sigurd  the  Bijiop 
King  Olaf  confessed  it. 

.Vnd  Sigurd  the  Bishop  said, 
"The  old  gods  are  not  dead. 
For  the  great  Thor  still  reigns. 
And  among  the  Jarls  and  Thanes 
The  old  witchcraft  still  is  spread." 
Thus  to  King  Olaf 
Said  S'gurd  the  Bishop. 

"  Far  north  in  the  Salten  Fiord, 

By  rapine,  fire,  and  sword. 

Lives  the  Viking,  Raud  the  Strong  ; 

All  the  Godoe  Isles  belong 

To  him  and  his  heathen  horde." 

Thus  went  on  speaking 

Sigurd  the  Bishop. 

•'A  warlock,  a  wizard  is  he. 

And  lord  of  the  wind  and  the  sea ; 

And  whichever  way  he  sails. 

He  has  ever  favouring  gales. 

By  his  craft  in  sorcery." 

Here  the  sign  of  the  cross  made 
Devoutly  King  Olaf 

"With  rites  that  we  botli  abhor. 
He  worships  Odin  and  Thor  ; 
So  it  cannot  yet  be  said. 
That  all  the  old  gods  are  dead. 
And  the  warlocks  are  no  more/' 
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Flushing  with  nngei* 
Said  Sigurd  tlie  Bishop. 

Then  King  Olaf  cried  aloud  : 
"I  will  talk  with  this  mighty  Kau'l, 
And  along  the  Saltan  Fiord 
Preach  the  Gospel  with  my  sword, 
Or  be  brought  back  in  my  shroud  ! " 

Co  northward  from  Urontheitli 

Sailed  King  Olaf ! 

XI. — BISHOP  SIGURD  .AT  SALTEN  TIOKU. 

Loud  the  angry  wind  was  wailing 
As  King  Olaf'.s  ships  came  sailing 
Northward  out  of  Drontheim  haven 
To  the  mouth  of  Salten  Fiord. 

Though  the  flying  sea-spray  drenches 
Fore  and  aft  the  rowers'  benches, 
Not  a  single  heart  is  craven 

Of  the  champions  there  on  board. 

All  without  the  Fiord  was  quiet, 
But  within  it  storm  and  riot, 
Such  as  on  his  Viking  cruises 

Raud  the  Strong  was  wont  to  ride. 

And  the  sea  through  all  its  tide-ways 
Swept  the  reeling  vessels  sideways, 
As  the  leaves  are  swept  through  sluices, 
When  the  flood-gates  open  wide. 

"'Tis  the  warlock  !   'tis  the  demon 
Raud  !"  cried  Sigurd  to  the  seamen  ; 
"  But  the  Lord  is  not  affrighted 
By  the  witchcraft  of  his  foes." 

To  the  ship's  bow  he  ascended, 
By  his  choristers  attended, 
Round  him  were  the  tapers  lighted. 
And  the  sacred  incense  rose. 

On  the  bow  stood  Bishop  Sigurd, 
In  his  robes,  as  one  transfigured, 
And  the  Crucifix  he  planted 

High  amid  the  rain  and  mist. 

Then  with  holy  water  sprinkled 
All  the  ship  ;  the  mass-l3ells  tinkled  ; 
Loud  the  monks  aroun.d  him  chanted, 
Loud  he  read  the  Evangelist. 

As  into  the  Fiord  they  darted, 
On  each  side  the  water  parted  \ 
Down  a  path  like  silver  molten 

Stfeadily  rowed  Kin^  Olaf 's  ships ; 
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Steadily  burned  all  night  the  tapers, 
And  the  White  Christ  through  the  vapours 
Gleamed  across  the  Fiord  of  Salten, 
As  through  John's  Apocalypse, — 

Till  at  last  they  leached  Raud's  dwelling 
On  the  little  isle  of  Gelling  ; 
Not  a  guard  was  at  the  doorway. 

Not  a  glimmer  of  light  was  seen. 

But  at  anchor,  carved  and  gilded, 
Lay  the  dragon-ship  lie  builded  ; 
'Twas  the  grandest  ship  in  Norway, 
With  its  crest  and  scales  of  green. 

Up  the  stairway,  softly  creeping. 
To  the  loft  where  Raud  was  sleeping. 
With  their  fists  they  burst  asunder 
Bolt  and  bar  that  held  the  door. 

Drunken  with  sleep  and  ale  they  found  him, 
Dragged  him  from  his  bed  and  bound  him, 
While  he  stared  with  stupid  wonder, 
At  the  look  and  garb  they  wore. 

Then  King  Olaf  said :  "  O  Sea-King ! 
Little  time  have  we  for  speaking. 
Choose  between  the  good  and  evil : 
Be  baptized,  or  thou  shalt  die!" 

But  in  scorn  the  heathen  scoffer 
Answered  :   "  I  disdain  thine  offer ; 
Neither  fear  I  God  nor  Devil ; 

Thee  and  thy  Gospel  I  defy ! " 

Then  between  his  jaws  distended, 
When  his  frantic  struggles  ended, 
Through  King  Olaf's  horn  an  adder, 

Touched  by  fire,  they  forced  to  glide. 

Sharp  his  tooth  was  as  an  an-ow, 

As  he  gnawed  through  bone  and  marrow  j 

But  without  a  groan  or  shudder, 

Raud  the  Strong  blaspheming  died. 

Then  baptized  they  all  that  region, 
Swarthy  Lap  and  fair  Norwegian, 
Far  as  swims  the  salmon,  leaping, 
Up  the  streams  of  Salten  Fiord. 

Tn  their  temples  Thor  and  Odin 
Lay  in  dust  and  ashes  trodden. 
As  King  Olaf,  onward  sweeping, 

Preached  the  Gospel  with  his  sword. 

Then  he  took  the  carved  and  gilded 
rngnn-ship  that  Paud  had  builded. 
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'And  the  tiiler  single-handed, 

Grasping,  steered  into  the  main. 

^'-oiithward  sailed  the  sea-gulls  o'er  him, 
.Southward  sailed  the  ship  that  bore  him, 
Till  at  Drontheim  haven  landed 
Olaf  and  his  crew  ag9,in. 

XII.— KING  OLAF's  CHRISTMAS. 

At  Drontheim,  Olaf  the  King 
Heard  the  bells  of  Yule-tide  ring, 

As  he  sat  in  his  banquet-liali. 
Drinking  the  nut-brown  ale, 
With  his  bearded  Berserks  hale 

And  tall. 

Three  days  his  Yule-tide  fea^^ts 
He  held  with  Bishops  and  I'ricsts, 

And  his  horn  filled  up  to  the  brim ; 
But,  tiie  ale  was  never  too  strong. 
Nor  the  Saga-man's  tale  too  long, 

For  him. 

O'er  his  drinking  horn,  the  sign 
lie  made  of  the  Cross  divine. 

As  he  drank,  and  muttered  his  piayers; 
But  the  Berserks  evermore 
Made  the  sign  of  the  Hammer  of  Thor 

Over  theirs. 

The  gleams  of  the  fire-light  dance 
Upon  helmet  and  hauberk  and  lance, 

And  laugh  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kmg  ; 
And  h^  cries  to  Ilalfred  the  Scald, 
Gray-bearded,  wrinkled,  and  bald, 

"  Sing ! 

"  Sing  me  a  song  divine. 
With  a  sword  in  every  line, 

And  this  shall  be  thy  reward." 
And  he  loosened  the  belt  at  liis  waist, 
And  in  front  of  the  singer  placed 

His  sword. 

"Quern-biter  of  Hakon  the  Good, 
Wherewith  at  a  stroke  he  hewed 

The  millstone  througli  and  through. 
And  Foot-breadth  of  Thoralf  the  Strong 
Were  neither  so  broad  nor  so  long, 

Nor  so  true." 

Then  the  Scald  took  his  harp  and  sang 
And  loud  through  the  music  rang 

The  sound  of  that  shining  word  , 
4nd  the  harP-strings  a  clangour  made. 
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As  if  lliey  were  stiucv:  v.''!'  'he  Ijlade 
Of  a  swurd. 

And  the  Berserks  round  aboitv 
Uroke  forth  into  a  shout 

That  made  the  rafters  ring, 
They  smote  with  their  fists  on  the  hoard, 
And  shouted,  "Long  live  the  sword, 

And  the  King  !  " 

But  the  King  said,  "  O  my  son, 
]  miss  the  bright  word  in  one 

Of  tliy  measures  and  thy  rhy.vjc:." 
And  Halfred  the  Scald  rei)hed, 
"In  anothcr'twas  multiplied 

Three  times." 

Then  King  Olaf  raised  the  hilt 
( )f  iron,  cross-shaped  and  gilt. 

And  said,  "  Do  not  refuse ; 
Count  well  the  gain  and  the  loss, 
'J'hor's  hammer  or  Christ's  cross : 

Choose!" 

And  Halfred  the  Tcald  said,  "Tlr  ' 
J 11  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  kiss, 
.  Who  on  it  was  crucified  !" 
And  a  shout  went  round  the  boarc 
'■  in  the  name  of  Christ  the  Lord, 
Who  died ! " 

Then  over  the  waste  of  snows 
'1  he  noonday  sun  uprose, 

Through  the  driving  mists  revealed, 
1  ,ike  the  lifting  of  the  Host, 
\'.y  incense-clouds  almost 

Concealed. 

On  the  shining  wall  a  vast 
A  nd  shadowy  cross  was  cast 

From  the  hilt  of  the  lificd  sword, 
And  in  foaming  cups  of  ale 
The  Berserks  drank  "  Was-hael 

To  the  Lord  I" 

.\:il        THE    BUILDING    OF   THE     LONG    SERT.INV 

'i  IKMUSERG  Skafti.nc;,  masitr-liuilder, 

In  his  ship-yard  by  the  sea, 
\'.  histled,  saying,  " 'Twould  bewilder 
Any  man  but  'I'horberg  Shafting, 
Any  man  but  me  !" 

Near  him  lay  the  Dragon  stranded, 

r>uilt  of  old  by  Raud  the  Strong, 
And  King  Olaf  had  commanded 
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He  should  build  another  Dragon, 
Twice  as  large  and  long. 

Therefore  whistled  Thorberg  Skafting, 
As  he  sat  with  half-closed  eyes, 

And  his  head  turned  sideways,  drafting 

That  new  vessel  for  King  Olaf 
Twice  the  Dragon's  size. 

Round  him  busily  hewed  and  hammered 

Mallet  huge  and  heavy  axe ; 
Workmen  laughed  and  sang  and  clamoured 
WhiiTed  the  wJieels,  that  into  rigging 
Spun  the  shining  flax ! 

All  this  tumult  heard  the  master, — 

It  was  music  to  his  ear  ; 
Fancy  whispered  all  the  faster, 
"Men  shall  hear  of  Thorberg  Skafting 

For  a  hundred  year  !" 

Workmen  sweating  at  the  forges 
Fashioned  iron  bolt  and  bar, 
Like  a  warlock's  midnight  orgies 
Smoked  and  bubliled  the  black  cauldroii 
With  the  boiling  tar. 

Did  the  warlocks  mingle  in  it, 

Thorberg  Skafting,  any  curse? 
Could  you  not  be  gone  a  minute 
But  some  mischief  must  be  doing. 
Turning  bad  to  worse? 

'Twas  an  ill  whid  that  came  wafting, 

From  his  homestead  words  of  woe, 

To  his  farm  went  Thorberg  Skafting, 

Oft  repeating  to  his  workmen, 
Build  ye  thus  and  so. 

After  long  delays  returning 

Came  the  master  back  by  night ; 

To  his  ship-yard  longing,  yearning. 

Hurried  he,  and  did  not  leave  it 
Till  the  morning's  light. 

"  Come  and  see  my  ship,  my  darling ! ''' 
On  the  morrow  said  the  King ; 

"  Finished  now  from  keel  to  carling; 

Never  yet  was  seen  in  Norway 
Such  a  wondrous  thing!" 

In  the  ship-yard,  idly  talking, 

At  the  ship  the  workmen  stared: 
Some  one  all  their  labour  baulking, 
Down  her  sides  had  cut  dee]i  gashes. 
Not  a  plank  was  spared  ! 
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"Death  1)C  to  tlie  evil-doer!" 

With  an  oath  King  Ulaf  spoke  ; 
•'  But  rewards  to  his  pursuer  !" 
And  with  wratli  his  face  grew  redder 
Than  his  scarlet  cloak. 

Straight  the  master-builder,  smilintj^ 
Answered  thus  the  angry  King: 
""Cease  blasjiheniing  ami  reviling, 
Olaf,  it  was  'Ihorherg  Skafting 
Who  has  done  this  thing!" 

"I'hen  he  chipped  and  smoothed  the  planking, 

Till  the  King  deliglited,  swore. 
With  much  lauding  and  much  thanking, 
"  Handsomer  is  now  my  Dragon 
Than  she  was  before  !" 

Seventy  ells  and  four  extended 

On  the  grass  the  vessel's  keel; 
High  above  it,  gilt  and  splendid, 
Rose  the  figure-head  ferocious 
With  its  crest  of  steel. 

Then  they  launched  her  from  the  tressels, 

In  the  ship-yard  by  the  sea; 
She  was  the  grandest  of  all  vessels, 
Never  ship  was  built  in  Norway 
Half  so  fine  as  she  ! 

The  Long  Serpent  was  she  christened, 

'Mid  the  roar  of  cheer  on  cheei ! 
They  who  to  the  Saga  listened 
Heard  the  name  of  Thorbcrg  Skafting 
For  a  hundred  year ! 

XIV.— THE  CREW  OF  THE  LONG  SERPENT. 

Safe  at  anchor  in  Drontheim  bay 
King  Olaf's  fleet  assembled  lay. 

And,  striped  with  white  and  blue. 
Downward  fluttered  sail  and  banner. 
As  alights  the  screaming  lanner; 
Lustily  cheered,  in  their  wild  manner, 

The  Long  Serpent's  crew. 

Her  forecastle  man  was  Ulf  the  Red  ; 
Like  a  wolf's  was  his  shaggy  head, 
\  His  teeth  as  large  and  white ; 

His  beard  jf  gray  and  russet  blended, 
Round  as  a  swallow's  nest  descended; 
As  standard-bearer  he  defended 
Olaf  s  flag  in  the  fight. 

Near  him  Kolbit)rn  had  his  place, 
Like  :i.c  Kini,'.  ia  i^aib  aiid  faLfv 
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So  gallant  and  so  hale; 
Every  cabin-boy  and  varlet  ' 

Wondered  at  his  cloak  of  scarlet  j 
Like  a  river,  frozen  and  star-lit, 

Gleamed  his  coat  of  mail. 

By  the  bulk-head,  tall  and  dark, 
Stood  Thrand  Ranie  of  Thelemark, 

A  figure  gaunt  and  grand ; 
On  his  hairy  arm  imprinted 
Was  an  anchor,  azure-tinted  ; 
Like  Thor's  hammer,  huge  and  dinted 

Was  his  brawny  hand. 

Einar  Tamberskelver,  bare 
To  the  wincio  his  golden  hair, 

By  the  mainmast  stood  ; 
Graceful  was  his  form,  and  slender, 
And  his  eyes  were  deep  and  tender 
As  a  woman's,  in  the  splendour 

Of  her  maidenhood. 

In  the  fore-hold  Biorn  and  Bork 
Watched  the  sailors  at  their  work : 

Heavens !  how  they  swore ! 
Thirty  men  they  each  commanded, 
Iron-sinewed,  horny-handed. 
Shoulders  broad,  and  chests  expanded, 

Tugging  at  the  oar. 

These,  and  many  more  like  these. 
With  King  Ulaf  sailed  the  seas, 

Till  the  waters  vast 
Filled  them  with  a  vague  devotion, 
With  tlie  freedom  and  the  motion. 
With  the  roll  and  roar  of  ocean 

And  the  sounding  blast. 

When  they  landed  from  the  fleet, 

How  they  roared  through  Urontheim's  street. 

Boisterous  as  the  gale  ! 
How  they  laughed  and  stamped  and  pounded. 
Till  ihe  tavern  roof  resounded. 
And  the  h^ist  looked  on  astounded 

As  they  drank  the  ale  ! 

Never  saw  the  wild  North  Sea 
Such  a  gallant  company 

Sail  its  billows  blue  ! 
Never,  while  they  cruised  and  quarrelled, 
Old  King  Gorm,  or  Blue-Tooth  Ilarald, 
Owned  a  ship  so  well  apparelled, 

Boasted  such  a  ciew  ! 
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XV.— A   LITTLE   BIRD   IN   THE  AIR. 

A  LITTLE  bird  in  the  air, 
Is  ringing  of  Thyri  the  fair, 

The  sister  of  Svend  the  Dane; 

And  the  eong  of  .the  garrulous  bird 

In  the  streets  of  the  town  is  heard, 

And  repeated  again  and  again. 

Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk, 

And  flee  away  from  each  ocher. 

To  King  Burislaf,  it  is  said, 
\\'as  the  beautiful  Thyri  wed, 

And  a  sorrowful  bride  went  she; 
And  after  a  week  and  a  day, 
She  has  fled  away  and  away, 

From  his  town  by  the  stormy  sea. 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk. 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

They  say,  that  through  heat  and  through  cold, 
Through  weald,  they  say,  and  through  wold, 

By  day  and  by  night,  they  say, 

She  has  fled  ;  and  the  gossips  report 

She  has  come  to  King  Olaf's  court. 

And  the  town  is  all  in  dismay. 

Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk, 

And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

It  is  whispered  King  Olaf  has  seen, 
Has  talked  with  the  beautiful  Queen; 
And  they  wonder  how  it  will  end; 
For  surely,  i.  here  she  remain. 
It  is  war  with  King  Svend  the  Dane, 
And  King  Buiislaf  the  Vend! 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk, 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

O,  greatest  wonder  ot  all ! 

It  is  published  in  l.anilet  and  hall, 

It  roars  like  a  flame  that  is  fanned  I 
The  King — yes,  Olaf  the  King- 
Has  wedded  her  with  his  ring. 
And  Thyri  is  Queen  in  the  land  ! 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk, 
And  flee  away  from  each  other, 

XVI. —  QUEEN   THYRI   AND   THE  ANGELJCA-STALIIS. 

Northward  over  Drontl.eim, 
Flew  the  clamorous  sea-gidls, 
Sang  the  lark  and  linnet 

From  the  meadows  green;  -j 

Weeping  in  her  chamber, 
Lonely  and  unhannyo 
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Sal  llie  Diollning  'iliyri. 
Sat  King  Olaf'^  Queen. 

In  at  all  the  windows 
Streamed  the  pleasant  sunshine, 
On  the  roof  above  her 
Softly  cooed  the  dove ; 

But  the  sound  she  heard  not, 
Nor  the  sunshine  heeded, 
For  the  thoughts  of  Thyri 
Were  not  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  King  Olaf  entered, 
I'eautiful  as  morning, 
J. ike  tile  sun  at  Easter 
Shone  his  happy  face  ; 

In  his  hand  he  carried 
Angelicas  uprooted, 
\Vitli  delicious  fragrance 
Filling  all  the  place. 

Like  a  rainy  midnight 
Sat  the  Droltning  Thyri, 
Even  the  smile  of  Olaf 

Could  not  cheer  her  gloom ; 

Nor  the  stalks  he  gave  her 
With  a  gracious  gesture, 
And  with  words  as  pleasant 
As  their  own  perfume. 

In  lier  hands  he  placed  them, 
And  her  jewelled  fingers 
Through  the  green  leaves  glistened 
Like  the  dews  of  morn  ; 

Kut  she  cast  them  from  her. 
Haughty  and  indignant, 
On  the  floor  she  threw  them 
With  a  look  of  scorn. 

"  Richer  presents,"  said  she,  ■ 
"Gave  King  llarald  Gormson 
To  the  (^)ueen,  my  mother. 
Than  such  worthless  weeds; 

"  When  he  ravaged  Norway, 
Laying  waste  the  kingdom, 
Seizing  scatt  and  treasure 
For  her  royal  needs. 

"But  thou  darest  not  venture 
Through  the  Sound  to  Vendland, 
r.I y  domains  to  rescue 
ironi  King  Burislaf; 
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"  Lest  King  Svcnd  of  Denmark, 
Forked  Beard,  my  brother, 
Scatter  all  thy  vessels 
As  the  wind  the  chaff." 

Then  up  sprang  King  Olaf, 
Like  a  r'iindeer  bounding, 
With  an  oath  he  answered 
Thus  the  luckless  Queen: 

"Never  yet  did  Olaf 
Fear  King  Svcnd  of  Denmark; 
Tliis  right  hand  shall  hale  him 
By  his  forked  chin  ! " 

Then  he  left  the  chamber, 
Thundering  through  the  doorway, 
Loud  his  steps  resounded 
Down  the  outer  stair. 

Smarting  with  the  insult. 
Through  the  streets  of  Drontheim 
Strode  he  red  and  wrathful, 
With  his  stately  air. 

All  his  ships  he  gathered. 
Summoned  all  liis  forces. 
Making  his  war  levy 
In  the  region  round; 

DowTi  the  coast  cf  Norway, 
Like  a  flock  of  sea-gulls. 
Sailed  the  fleet  of  Olaf 

Through  the  Danish  Sound. 

\Vith  his  own  liand  fearless 
Steered  he  the  Long  Serpent, 
Strained  the  creakmg  cordage. 
Bent  each  boom  and  gatl; 

Till  in  Vendland  landing. 
The  domains  of  Tliyri 
He  redeemed  and  rescued 
From  King  Burislaf. 

Then  said  Olaf,  laughing, 
"  Not  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
Have  the  power  to  draw  us 
Like  a  woman's  hair  1 

"  Now  will  I  confess  it, 
Better  things  are  jewelr 
Than  angelica-stalks  are 
For  a  Queen  to  wear." 

YJill.  -KING   SVEND   OF   THE   FORKED   BZ/J>A 
Loudly  the  sailors  cheered 
•Svcnd  ■)(  the  Forked  Bcj^rdi 
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As  with  his  fleet  he  steerea 
Southward  to  Vendland ; 

Where  with  their  courses  hauled 
All  were  together  called, 
Under  the  Isle  of  Svald 
Near  to  the  muinland. 

After  Queen  Gunhild's  death, 
So  the  old  Saga  saith, 
Plighted  King  Svend  his  faith 

To  Sigrid  the  Haughty  ; 
And  to  avenge  his  bride, 
Soothing  her  wounded  pri.ie, 
Over  the  waters  wide 

King  Olaf  sought  he. 

Still  on  her  scornful  face. 
Blushing  with  deep  disgrace, 
Bore  she  the  crimson  trace 

Of  Olafs  gauntlet ; 
Like  a  malignant  star, 
Blazilig  in  heaven  afar. 
Red  shone  the  angry  scar 

Under  her  frontlet. 

Oft  to  King  Svend  she  spake, 
"  For  thine  own  honour's  sake 
Shalt  thou  swift  vengeance  take 

On  the  vile  coward  !  " 
Until  the  King  at  last, 
Gusty  and  overcast. 
Like  a  tempestuous  blast 

Threatened  and  lowered. 

Soon  as  the  Spring  appeared, 
Svend  of  the  Forked  Beard 
High  his  red  standard  rearc^, 

Eager  for  battle  ; 
While  every  warlike  Dane 
Seizing  his  arms  again, 
Left  all  unsown  the  grain. 

Unhoused  the  cattle. 

Likewise  the  Swedish  King 
Summoned  in  haste  a  Thing, 
Weapons  and  men  to  bring 

Li  aid  of  Denmark  ; 
Eric  the  Norseman,  too, 
As  the  war-tidings  flew, 
Sailed  with  a  chosen  crew 

From  Lapland  and  Finmarl:. 

So  upon  Easter  day 

Sailed  the  three  kings  away, 
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Out  of  the  slieltcrcd  bay, 
In  the  briglit  season  : 

With  them  Earl  Sigvald  came, 

Eager  for  spoil  and  fame  , 

Pity  that  such  a  name 
Stooped  to  sucli  treason  ! 

Safe  under  Svald  at  last, 
Now  were  their  anchors  cast. 
Safe  from  tlie  sea  and  blast, 

Plotted  the  three  kings  ; 
A'hile,  witli  a  base  intent, 
Southward  Earl  Sigvald  went, 
On  a  foul  errand  bent. 

Unto  the  Sea-kings. 

Thence  to  hold  on  his  course. 
Unto  King  Olaf's  force, 
Lying  within  the  hoarse 

Mouths  of  Stet-haven  ; 
Him  to  ensnare  and  bring 
Unto  the  Danish  king, 
Who  his  dead  corse  would  fling 

Forth  to  the  raven  ! 


III. — KING  OLAK  AND  EARL  SlC,\  AI, 

On  the  gray  sea-sanus 
King  Olaf  stands, 
Northward  and  seaward 
He  points  with  his  hands. 

With  eddy  and  whirl 
The  sea-tides  curl. 
Washing  the  sandals 
Of  Sigvald  the  Earl. 

The  mariners  shout, 
The  ships  swing  about, 
The  yards  are  all  hoisted. 
The  sails  flutter  out. 

The  war-horns  are  playcil, 
The  anchors  are  weighed, 
Like  moths  in  the  distanc(» 
The  sails  flit  and  fade. 

The  sea  is  like  lead, 
The  harbour  lies  dead, 
As  a  corse  on  the  sea-shore. 
Whose  spirit  has  fled  .' 

On  that  fatal  day. 
The  histories  say. 
Seventy  vessels 
,  Sailed  out  of  the  bay. 
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But  soon  scattered  wide 
O'er  the  billows  they  ride, 
While  Sigvald  and  Olaf 
Sail  side  by  side. 

Cried  the  Earl :  "  Follow  me  ! 
I  your  pilot  will  be. 
For  I  know  all  the  channels 
Where  flows  the  deep  sea  ! " 

So  into  the  strait 
Where  his  foes  lie  in  wait. 
Gallant  King  Olaf 
Sails  to  his  fate  ! 

Then  the  sea-fog  veils 
The  ships  and  their  sails  ; 
Queen  Sigrd  the  Haughty, 
Thy  vengeance  prevails ! 

XIX. — KING    OLAF's    war-horns. 

"  Strike  the  sails  ! "  King  Olaf  said  ; 
"  Never  shall  men  of  mine  take  flight ; 
Never  away  from  battle  I  fled, 
Never  away  from  my  foes  ! 

Let  God  dispose 
Of  my  life  in  the  fight ! " 

''■  Sound  the  horns  !"  said  Olaf  the  King  ; 
And  suddenly  through  the  drifting  brume 
The  blare  of  the  horns  began  to  ring, 
Like  the  terrible  trumpet  shock 

Of  Regnarock, 
On  the  Day  of  Doom  ! 

Louder  and  louder  the  war-horns  sang 
Over  the  level  floor  of  the  flood  ; 
All  the  sails  came  down  with  a  clang. 
And  there  in  a  mist  overhead 

The  sun  hung  red 
As  a  drop  of  blood. 

Drifting  down  on  the  Danish  fleet 
Three  together  the  ships  were  lashed, 
So  thc.t  neither  should  turn  and  retreat ; 
I  1  the  midst,  but  in  front  of  the  rest, 

The  burnished  crest 
Of  the  Serpent  flashed. 

King  Olaf  stood  on  the  quarter-deck, 
With  bow  of  ash  and  arrows  of  oak, 
His  gilded  shield  was  without  a  fleck, 
His  helmet  inlaid  with  gold, 

And  in  many  a  fold 
Huns  his  crimson  c'oal'- 
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On  the  forecastle  Ulf  the  Red 
Watched  the  lashing  of  the  ships  ; 
"  If  the  Serpent  lie  so  far  ahead, 
We  shall  have  liard  work  of  it  here," 

Said  he  with  a  sneer 
On  his  bearded  lips. 

King  Olaf  laid  an  arrow  on  string, 
"Have  I  a  coward  on  board?"  said  he. 
"Shoot  it  another  way,  ()  King!" 
Sullenly  answered  Ulf, 
The  old  sea-wolf; 
"  Vou  have  need  of  me  ! " 

In  front  came  Svend,  the  King  of  the  Danes, 
Sweeping  down  with  his  nfty  rowers; 
To  the  right  the  Swedish  king  with  his  thanes  ; 
And  on  board  of  the  Iron-Beard 

Earl  Eric  steered 
On  the  left  with  his  oars. 

"These  soft  Danes  and  Swedes,"  said  the  King, 
"  At  home  with  their  wives  had  better  stay. 
Than  come  within  reach  of  my  Serp'-nt's  sting  : 
But  where  Eric  the  Norseman  leads 

Heroic  deeds 
Will  be  done  to-day!" 

Then  as  together  the  vessels  crashed, 
Eric  severed  the  cables  of  hide, 
With  which  King  Olaf's  ships  were  lashed. 
And  left  them  to  drive  and  drift 

With  the  currents  .swift 
Of  the  outward  tide. 

Louder  the  war-horns  growl  and  snarl, 
Sharper  the  dragons  bite  and  sting ! 
Eric  the  son  of  Hakon  Jarl 
A  death-drink  salt  as  the  sea 

Pledges  to  thee, 
Olaf  the  King ! 

;.:  XX. — EINAR   TAMBERSKELVER. 

It  was  Einar  Tamberskelver 

Stood  beside  the  mast ; 
From  his  yew  bow,  tipped  with  silver. 

Flew  the  arrows  fast ! 
Aimed  at  Eric  unavailing, 
As  he  sat  concealed, 
.  Half  behind  the  quarter-railing, 

Half  behind  his  shield. 

First  an  arrow  stnick  the  tiller, 

Just  above  his  head  ; 
"Sine.  O  Eyvind  Skaldasriller." 
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Then  Earl  Eric  said, 
"  Sing  the  song  of  Hai<on  dying. 

Sing  his  funeral  wail  I " 
And  another  arrow  flying 

Grazed  his  coat  of  mail. 

Turning  to  a  Lapland  yoeman, 

As  the  arrow  passed, 
Said  Earl  Eric,  "  Shoot  that  bowman 

Standing  by  the  mast." 
Sooner  than  the  word  was  spoken 

Flew  the  yoeman's  shaft ; 
Einar's  bow  in  twain  was  broken, 

Einar  only  laughed. 

"What  was  that?'  said  Olaf,  standing 

On  the  quarter-deck. 
''Somethuig  heard  I  like  the  stranding 

Of  a  shattered  wreck." 
Einar  then,  tlie  arrow  taking 

From  liie  loosened  string, 
Answered,  "That  was  Norway  breaking 

From  thy  hand,  O  king  !" 

"Thou  art  but  a  poor  diviner," 

Straightway  Olaf  said  ; 
"Take  my  bow,  and  swifter,  Einar, 

Let  thy  shafts  be  sped." 
Of  his  bows  the  fairest  choosing, 

Reached  he  from  aljove ; 
Einar  saw  the  blood-drops  oozing 

Through  his  iron  glove. 

But  the  bow  was  thin  and  narrow ; 

At  the  first  assay, 
O'er  its  head  he  drew  the  arrow. 

Flung  the  bow  away  ; 
Said,  witii  hot  and  angry  temper 

Flushing  in  his  cheek,  < 

"Olaf!  for  so  great  a  Kamper  ( 

Are  thy  bows  too  weak  I" 

%  Then,  with  smile  of  joy  defiant 

On  his  beardless  lip 
Scaled  he,  light  and  self-reliant, 

Eric's  dragon-ship. 
Loose  his  golden  locks  were  flowing, 
*  Bright  his  armour  gleamed  ; 

■«  Like  Saint  Michael  overthrowing 

Lucifer  he  seemed. 

XXI.— KING  OLAf's  death-drink. 

All  day  has  the  battle  raged, 

All  dav  have  the  ships  engaged,     _, 
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But  not  yd  is  assuaged 

The  vengeance  of  Eric  tiic  Earl. 

Tlie  decks  with  lilood  are  red, ' 
The  arrows  of  death  are  sped, 
The  ships  are  fdled  with  tiie  dead, 
And  the  spean;  the  champions  hur!. 

They  drift  as  wrecks  on  the  tide, 
The  grapphng-irons  are  plied, 
Tlie  boarders  climb  up  the  side. 
The  shouts  are  feeble  and  few. 

Ah  !  never  shall  Norway  again 
See  her  sailors  come  Imck  o'er  the  mainj 
They  all  lie  wounded  or  slain, 
Or  asleep  ui  the  billows  blue ! 

On  the  deck  stands  Olaf  the  King, 
Around  hnn  whistle  and  sing 
The  spears  that  the  foemen  fling, 

And  the  stones  they  hurl  with  their  ha. 

In  the  midst  of  the  stones  and  the  spears, 
Kolbiorn,  the  marshal,  appears. 
His  shield  in  the  air  he  uprears. 
By  the  side  of  Kin^  Olaf  he  stands. 

Over  the  slippery  wreck 
Of  the  Long  Serpent's  deck 
Sweeps  Eric  with  hardly  a  check, 
His  lips  with  anger  are  pale; 

He  hews  with  his  axe  at  the  mast. 
Till  it  falls,  with  the  sails  overcast, 
Like  a  snow-covered  pme  in  the  vas"; 
Dnn  forests  of  Orkadale. 

Seeking  King  Olaf  then. 
He  rushes  aft  with  his  men. 
As  a  hunter  into  the  den 

Of  the  bear,  when  he  stands  at  bay. 

"Remember  Jarl  Ilakon  !"  he  cries; 
When  lo  !  on  his  wondering  eyes. 
Two  kingly  figures  arise. 
Two  Olafs  in  warlike  array ! 

Then  Kolbiorn  speaks  in  the  ear 
Of  King  Olaf  a  word  of  cheer, 
In  a  whisper  that  none  may  hear. 
With  a  smile  on  his  tremulous  lip; 

Two  shields  raised  high  In  the  air. 
Two  flashes  of  golden  hair. 
Two  scarlet  meteors'  glare. 

And  both  liave  leaped  from  the  ship. 
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Earl  Eric's  men  in  the  boats 
Seize  Kolbioni's  sliield  as  it  floats, 
And  cry,  from  their  iiairy  throats, 
"See!  it  is  Olaf  tlie  Kiny!" 

While  far  on  the  opposite  side 
Floats  anoflier  shield  on  tlie  tide, 
Like  a  jew  el  set  in  the  wide 
Sea-cunent's  eddying  ring. 

There  is  told  a  wonderful  tale, 
How  the  King  stripped  off  his  mail, 
Like  leaves  of  the  brown  sea-kale, 
As  he  swam  beneath  the  main  ; 

But  the  young  grew  old  and  gray, 
And  never,  by  night  or  by  day. 
In  his  kingdom  of  Norrovvay 
Was  King  Olaf  seen  again  ! 

XXII.  — THE   NUN   OF   NIDAROS. 

In  the  convent  of  Drontheim, 
Alone  in  her  chamber 
Knelt  Astrid  the  Abbess, 
At  midnight,  adoring, 
Beseechnig,  entrealmg 
The  Virgin  and  Mother. 

She  heard  in  the  silence 
The  voice  of  one  speaking. 
Without  in  the  darkness, 
In  gusts  of  the  night-wind. 
Now  louder,  now  nearer. 
Now  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  voice  of  a  stranger 
It  seemed  as  she  listened, 
Of  some  one  who  answered, 
Beseeching,  imploring, 
A  cry  from  afar  oft 
She  could  not  distinguish. 

The  voice  of  Saint  John, 
The  beloved  disciple, 
Who  wandered  and  waited 
The  Master's  appearance, 
Alone  in  the  darkness, 
Unsheltered  and  friendless. 

"  It  is  acce{)ted, 

The  angry  defiance. 

The  challenge  of  battle  1 

It  IS  accepted. 

But  not  with  the  weapons 

Of  warLliat  thou  wieldest! 
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"Cross  against  corslet, 

Love  against  hatred, 

Peace-cry  for  war-cry ! 

Patience  is  powerful ; 

He  that  o'erconieth 

Hath  power  o'er  the  nations ! 

"  As  torrents  in  sumnier, 
Halfclried  in  their  ciiannels, 
Siuklenly  rise,  thougii  the 
Sky  is  siill  cloudless, 
For  rain  has  been  falling 
Far  off  at  their  fountains ; 

"  So  hearts  that  are  fainting 
Grow  full  to  o'erfiowing, 
And  they  that  behold  it 
Marvel,  and  know  not 
That  (iod  at  their  fountains 
Far  off  has  been  raining ! 

"  Stronger  than  steel 
Is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit; 
Swifter  than  arrows 
The  light  of  the  truth  isj 
Greater  than  anger 
Is  love,  and  subdueth  ! 

"Thou  art  a  phantom, 
A  shape  of  the  sea-mist, 
A  shape  of  the  brumal 
Rain,  and  the  darkness 
Fearful  and  formless ; 
Day  dawns  and  thou  art  not ! 

"The  dawn  is  not  distant, 
Nor  is  ihe  night  starless; 
Love  IS  eternal  I 
God  IS  Still  God,  and 
!Iis  faith  shall  not  fail  us; 
Christ  Is  eternal  1 " 


INTERLUDE. 

A  STRAIN  of  music  closed  the  tale, 
A  low,  monotonous  funeral  wail. 
That  with  its  cadence,  wild  and  sweet. 
Made  the  long  Saga  more  complete. 

"Thank  God,"  the  Theologian  said, 
"The  reign  of  violence  is  dead. 
Or  dying  surely  from  the  world  ; 
While  Love  triumphant  reigns  in:^tead, 
And  in  a  brighter  >ky  o'erhead 
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Ilis  Llessed  banners  are  unfurled. 
And  most  of  all  thank  God  for  this  : 
The  war  and  waste  of  clashing  creeds 
Now  end  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds, 
And  no  one  suffers  loss,  or  bleed;, 
For  thoughts  that  men  call  heresies, 

*'T  stand  without  here  in  the  porch, 

I  hear  the  l^ell's  melodious  din, 

I  hear  the  organ  peal  within, 

I  hear  the  prayer,  with  words  that  scorch 

J^ike  sparks  from  ar  inverted  torch, 

I  hear  the  sermon  u\  on  sin. 

With  threatenings  of  the  last  account. 

And  all,  translated  in  the  air, 

i^each  me  but  as  our  dear  Lord's  Prayer, 

And  ab  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

"  Must  it  be  Calvin,  and  not  Christ  ? 
Must  it  be  Athana^ian  creeds, 
Or  holy  water,  books,  and  beads? 
Must  struggling  souls  remain  content 
With  councils  and  decrees  of  Trent? 
And  can  it  be  enough  for  these 
The  Christian  Church  the  year  embalms 
With  evergreens  and  boughs  of  palms, 
And  fills  the  air  with  litanies? 

'  T  know  that  yonder  Pharisee 
Thanks  God  that  he  is  not  like  me; 
In  my  humiliation  dressed, 
I  only  stand  and  beat  my  breast. 
And  pray  for  human  charity. 

"  Not  to  one  church  alone,  but  seven, 
The  voice  prophetic  spake  from  hea\  en ; 
And  unto  each  the  promise  came. 
Diversified,  but  still  the  same  ; 
For  him  that  overcometh  are 
The  new  name  written  on  the  stone, 
The  raiment  \\hite,  the  crown,  the  throne. 
And  1  will  give  him  the  Morning  Star ! 

•*  Ah  !  to  how  many  Faith  has  been 
No  evidence  of  things  unseen. 
But  a  dim  shadow,  that  recasts 
The  creed  of  the  Phantasiasts, 
For  whom  no  Man  of  Sorrows  died. 
For  whom  the  Tragedy  Divine 
Was  but  a  symbol  and  a  sign. 
And  Chiist  a  phantom  crucified  ! 

"For  others  a  diviner  creed 
Is  living  in  the  life  they  lead. 
The  passing  of  their  beautiful  feet 
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Blesses  tlie  jiavcnient  of  the  street, 
And  all  their  looks  and  words  repeat 
Old  Fuller's  saying,  wise  and  sweet, 
Not  as  a  vulture,  hut  a  dove, 
The  Holy  Ghost  came  from  above. 
"  And  this  brings  hack  to  me  a  tale 
So  sad  the  hearer  well  may  quail. 
And  qnestion  if  such  things  can  be; 
Yet  in  the  chronicles  of  Spain 
Down  the  dark  images  run  this  stain. 
And  nough.t  can  wash  them  white  agai-o. 
So  fearful  is  the  tragedy." 

THE  THEOLOGIAN'S  TALE. 
TORQUEMADA. 

In  the  heroic  days  when  Ferdinand 
And  Isabella  ruled  the  Spanish  land, 
And  Torquemada,  with  his  sulitle  brain. 
Ruled  them,  as  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain, 
In  a  great  castle  near  Valladolid, 
Moated  and  h.igh  and  by  fair  woodlands  hid, 
There  dwelt,  as  from  the  chronicles  we  learn, 
An  old  Hidalgo  proud  and  taciturn, 
Whose  name  has  perished,  with  his  towers  of  stone, 
And  all  his  actions  save  this  one  alone ; 
This  one,  .so  terrible,  perhaps  'twere  best 
If  it,  too,  were  forgotten  with  ine  rest; 
Unless,  perchance,  our  eyes  can  see  therein  ' 
The  martyrdom  triumphant  o'er  the  sin ; 
A  double  picture,  wiUi  its  gloonr  and  glow,    . 
The  splendour  overhead,  the  death  below. 
This  sombre  man  counted  each  day  as  lost 
3n  which  his  feet  no  sacred  threshold  crossed; 
And  when  he  chanced  the  passing  Host  to  meet, 
He  knelt  and  prayed  devoutly  in  the  street  ; 
Oft  he  confessed  ;  and  with  each  mutinous  thought, 
As  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,  he  fought. 
In  deep  contrition  scourged  himself  in  Lent, 
Walked  in  processions,  with  his  head  down  bent, 
At  plays  of  Corpus  Christi  oft  was  seen, 
And  on  Palm  Sunday  bore  his  bough  of  green. 
His  only  pastime  was  to  hunt  the  boar 
Through  tangled  thickets  of  the  forest  hoar, 
Or  with  his  jingling  mules  to  hurry  down 
To  some  grand  bull-fight  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
Or  in  the  crowd  with  lighted  taper  stand. 
When  Jews  were  bu  hcd,  or  banished  from  the  land. 
Then  stirred  within  him  a  tumultuous  joy ; 
The  demon  wliose  delight  is  to  destroy 
Shook  him,  and  shouted  with  a  trumpet  tone, 
"  Kill !  kill !  and  let  the;.  Lord  find  out  his  owii !" 
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And  now,  in  that  old  caslle  in  tlie  wood, 
Hii  daughters,  in  the  dawn  of  womanhood, 
Returning  from  tlieir  convent  school,  had  made 
Resplendent  with  their  bloom  the  forest  shade, 
Reminding  him  of  tiieir  dead  mother's  face, 
^Vhen  first  she  came  into  tnat  gloomy  place, — 
A  memory  in  his  heart  as  dim  and  sweet 
As  moonlight  in  a  solitary  street, 
•Where  the  same  rays  that  lift  the  sea,  are  thrown 
Lovely  but  powerless  upon  walls  of  stone. 

These  two  fair  daughters  of  a  mother  dead 

Were  all  the  dream  had  left  liim  as  it  fled. 

A  joy  at  first,  and  then  a  growing  care. 

As  if  a  voice  within  him  cried,  "  IJewarc  !" 

A  vague  presentiment  of  impending  doom. 

Like  ghostly  footsteps  in  a  vacant  room, 

Haunted  him  day  and  night ;  a  formless  fear 

That  death  to  some  one  of  his  house  was  near 

With  dark  surmises  of  a  hidden  crime, 

Made  life  itself  a  death  before  its  time. 

Jealous,  suspicious,  with  no  sense  of  shame, 

A  spy  upon  his  daughters  he  became  ; 

With  velvet  slippers,  noiseless  on  the  floors, 

lie  glided  softly  through  half-opened  doors; 

Now  in  the  room,  and  now  upon  the  stair, 

lie  stood  beside  them  ere  they  were  aware ; 

lie  listened  in  the  j^assage  when  they  talked. 

He  watched  them  from  the  casement  when  they  walked, 

He  saw  the  gipsy  haunt  the  river's  side. 

He  saw  the  monk  among  the  cork-trees  glide; 

And,  tortured  by  the  mysteiy  and  the  doubt 

( )f  some  dark  secret,  past  his  finding  out. 

Raffled  he  paused ;  then  reassured  again 

Pursued  the  flying  phantom  of  his  brain. 

He  watched  them  even  when  they  knelt  in  cliurch ; 

And  tlien,  descending  lower  in  his  search, 

(Questioned  the  servants,  and  with  eager  e3'es 

Listened  incredulous  to  their  replies ; 

The  gipsy?  none  had  seen  her  in  the  wood  ! 

The  monk?  a  mendicant  in  search  of  food  ! 

At  length  the  awful  revelation  came. 
Crashing  at  once  his  pritle  of  birth  and  name, 
The  hopes  his  yearning  bosom  forward  cast, 
And  the  ancestral  glories  of  the  past ; 
All  fell  together,  crumbling  in  disgrace, 
A  turret  rent  from  battlement  to  base. 
His  daughters  talking  in  the  dead  of  night 
In  their  own  chamber,  and  without  a  light, 
Listening,  as  he  was  Mont,  he  overheard, 
And  learned  the  dreadful  secret,  word  by  word  ; 
And  hurrying  from  Jiis  ca.stle,  with  a  cry 
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He  raised  his  hands  to  the  unpitying  sky, 
Repeating  one  dread  word,  till  bush  and  tree 
Caught  it,  and  shuddering  answered,  "  Heresy!" 

^Vrapped  in  his  cloak,  his  hat  drawn  o'er  his  face. 
Now  hurrying  forward,  now  witii  lingering  ]«ace, 
He  walked  all  night  the  alleys  of  his  park, 
With  one  unseen  companion  in  the  dark. 
The  Demon  who  within  him  lay  in  wait, 
And  by  his  presence  turned  his  love  to  hate. 
Forever  muttering  in  an  undertone, 
"Kill !  kill !  and  let  the  Lord  find  out  his  own!" 

Upon  the  morrow,  after  early  Mass, 

AVhile  yet  the  dew  was  glistening  on  the  grass, 

And  all  the  woods  were  musical  with  birds, 

The  old  Hidalgo,  uttering  fearful  words, 

Walked  homeward  with  the  Priest,  and  in  his  room 

Summoned  his  trembling  daughters  to  their  doom. 

When  questioned,  with  brief  answers  they  replied, 

Nor  when  accused  evaded  or  denied  ; 

Expostulations,  passionate  appeals, 

All  that  the  human  heart  most  fears  or  feelr.. 

In  vain  the  Priest  with  earnest  voice  essayed, 

In  vain  the  father  threatened,  wept,  and  prayed; 

Until  at  last  he  said,  with  haughty  mien, 

"The  Holy  Office,  then,  must  intervene!" 

And  now  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain, 
^  With  all  the  fifty  horsemen  of  his  train, 

\  His  awful  name  resounding,  like  the  blast 

'  Of  funeral  trampets,  as  he  onward  passed, 

Came  to  Valladolid,  and  there  began 
To  harry  the  rich  Jews  with  fire  and  ban. 
To  him  the  Hidalgo  went,  and  at  the  gate 
Demanded  audience  on  affairs  of  state, 
And  in  a  secret  chamber  stoud  before 
A  venerable  graybeard  of  fourscore. 
Dressed  in  the  hood  and  habit  of  a  friar; 
Out  of  his  eyes  flashed  a  consuming  fire. 
And  in  his  hand  the  mystic  horn  he  held, 
Which  poison  and  all  noxious  charms  tlispelled. 
He  heard  in  silence  the  Hidalgo's  tale. 
Then  answered  in  a  voice  that  made  him  quail: 
"Son  of  the  Church!  when  Abraham  of  old 
To  sacrifice  his  only  son  was  told, 
He  did  not  pause  to  parley  nor  protest. 
But  hastened  to  obey  the  Lord's  behest. 
!      In  him  it  was  accounted  righteousness; 
j     The  Holy  Church  expects  of  thee  no  less ! " 

A  sacred  frenzy  seized  the  father's  brain, 
And  Mercy  from  that  hour  implored  in  vain. 
Ah!  who  will  e'er  believe  the  words  I  say? 
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His  daughters  he  accused,  and  the  same  day 
They  both  were  cast  into  the  dungeon's  gloom, 
That  dismal  antechamber  of  the  tomb, 
Arraigned,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  the  flam'', 
The  secret  torture  and  the  public  shame. 

Then  to  the  Grnnd  Inoi'.isitor  once  more 

•  The  Hidalgo  v\ent,  more  eager  llian  before, 
And  said:    "When  Abraliam  offered  up  his  son, 
He  clave  the  wood  \\herewitli  it  niiglit  l)e  done. 
By  his  example  taught,  let  me  too  bring 
AVood  from  the  forest  for  my  offering!" 

And  the  deep  voice,  without  a  pause,  replied 

"  Son  of  the  Church  !  by  faith  now  justified, 

Complete  thy  sacrifice,  even  as  thou  wilt ; 

The  Church  absolves  thy  conscience  from  all  guilt !'' 

Then  this  most  wretched  father  \\-ent  his  way 

'Into  the  woods,  that  round  his  castle  lay. 

Where  once  his  daughters  in  their  childhood  played 

AVith  their  young  mother  in  the  sun  and  shade. 

IS'ow  all  the  leaves  had  fallen  ;  the  branches  bare 

Made  a  perpetual  moaning  in  the  air, 

And  screaming  from  their  eyries  overhead 

The  ravens  sailed  athwart  the  sky  of  lead. 

With  his  own  hands  he  lopped  the  boughs  and  bound 

Fagots,  that  crackled  with  foreboding  sound, 

And  on  his  mules,  caparisoned  and  gay 

With  bells  and  tassels,  sent  them  on  their  way. 

Then  with  his  mind  on  one  dark  purpose  bent, 
Again  to  the  Inquisitor  he  went, 
Anil  said  :   "  Behold,  the  fagots  1  have  brought. 
And  now,  lest  my  atonement  be  as  nought, 
(irant  me  one  more  request,  one  last  desire, — ■ 
With  my  own  hand  to  light  the  funeral  fire!" 
And  Torquemada  answered  from  his  seat, 
".Son  of  the  Church  !  thine  offering  is  complete; 
Her  servants  through  all  uges  shall  nut  cease 
To  magnify  thy  deed.     Depart  in  peace  !" 

Upon  the  market-['ilace,  builded  of  stone 

The  scaffold  rose,  whereon  Death  claimed  his  own. 

At  the  four  corners,  in  stern  attitude, 

Four  statues  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  stood, 

Gazing  with  calm  indifference  in  their  eyes 

Upon  this  place  of  human  sacrifice, 

Round  which  was  gathering  fast  the  eager  crowd, 

With  clamour  of  voices  dissonant  and  loud. 

And  every  roof  and  window  was  alive 

With  restless  gazers,  swarming  like  a  hive. 

The  church-bells  tolled,  the  chant  of  monks  drew  near, 
Loud  trumpets  stammered  forth  their  notes  of  fear, 

•  A  line  of  torches  smoked  along  the  litv^et. 
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There  was  a  stir,  a  riisli,  a  iranip  of  feet, 
And,  with  its  banners  floating  in  the  air, 
Slowly  tlie  long  procession  crossed  the  square, 
And,  to  the  statues  of  tlie  Prophets  bound. 
The  victims  stood,  with  fagots  piled  around. 
Then  all  the  air  a  blast  of  trumpets  shook, 
And  louder  sang  the  monks  with  bell  and  book, 
An<l  the  Hidalgo,  lofty,  stern,  and  jiroud, 
Lifteil  his  torch,  and  bursting  through  the  crowd, 
Lighted  in  haste  the  fagots,  and  then  fled, 
Lest  those  imploring  eyes  should  strike  him  dead  ! 

O  pitiless  skies!  why  did  your  clouds  retain 
For  peasants'  fields  their  floods  of  hoarded  rain? 
O  pitiless  earth  I  why  opened  no  abyss 
To  bury  in  its  chasm  a  crime  like  this? 

That  night,  a  mingled  column  of  fire  and  smoke 
Lrom  the  dark  thickets  of  the  forest  broke, 
And,  glaring  o'er  the  landscape  leagues  away. 
Made  all  the  fields  and  hamlets  bright  as  day. 
AWapped  in  a  sheet  of  flame  the  castle  blazed, 
And  as  the  villagers  in  terror  gazed, 
They  saw  the  figure  of  that  cruel  knight 
Lean  from  a  window  in  the  turret's  height, 
■His  ghastly  face  illumined  with  the  glare. 
His  hands  upraised  above  his  head  in  prayer. 
Till  the  floor  sank  beneath  him,  and  he  fell 
Down  the  black  hollow  of  that  burning  well. 
Three  centuries  and  more  above  his  bones 
Have  piled  the  oblivious  years  like  funeral  stones,' 
His  name  has  perished  with  liim,  and  no  trace 
Remains  on  earth  of  his  afflicted  race; 
But  Torquemada's  name,  with  clouds  o'ercast. 
Looms  in  the  distant  landscape  of  the  I'ast, 
Like  a  burnt  tower  upon  a  blackened  heath, 
Lit  by  the  fires  of  burning  woods  beneath  ! 


INTERLUDE. 
Thus  crosed  the  tale  of  guilt  and  gloom, 
That  cast  upon  each  listener's  face 
Its  shadow,  and  for  some  brief  space 
Unbroken  silence  filled  the  room. 
The  Jew  was  thoughtful  and  distressed  ; 
Upon  his  memory  thronged  and  pressed 
The  persecution  of  his  race. 
Their  wrongs  and  sufferings  and  disgrace; 
His  head  was  .sunk  upon  his  breast, 
And  from  his  eyes  alternate  came 
Fla.shes  of  wrath  and  tears  of  .shame. 

The  Student  first  the  silence  broke. 
As  one  who  long  ha*^  lain  in  wait. 
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With  purpose  lo  retaliate, 

And  tinis  lie  dealt  tlie  avenging  stroke. 

"  In  such  a  company  as  tliis, 

A  tale  so  tragic  seems  amiss, 

That  by  its  terrible  control 

O'ermasters  and  drags  down  the  soul 

Into  a  fathomless  abyss. 

The  Italian  Tales  that  you  disdain, 

Some  merry  Night  of  Straparole, 

Or  Machiavelli's  lieljihagor, 

Would  cheer  us  and  delight  us  more. 

Give  greater  pleasure  and  less  pain 

Than  your  grim  tragedies  of  .Spain  !" 

And  here  the  Poet  raised  his  hand, 
With  such  entreaty  and  command, 
It  stopped  discussion  at  its  birth, 
And  said:   "The  story  I  shall  tell 
Has  meaning  in  it,  if  not  mirth; 
Listen,  and  hear  what  once  l)efell 
The  merry  birds  of  Killingworth!" 


THE  POET'S  TALE. 
THE   BIRDS   OF   KILLINGWORTH. 

Ir  was  the  season,  when  through  all  the  land 
The  merle  and  mavis  build,  and  building  smg 

Those  lovely  lyrics,  written  by  His  hand, 

Whom  Saxon  Credmon  calls  the  Blithe-heart  King: 

"When  on  the  boughs  the  purple  buds  expand, 
The  banners  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Spring, 

And  rivulets,  rejoicing,  rush  and  leap. 

And  wave  their  fluttering  signals  from  the  steep. 

The  robin  and  the  blue-bird,  piping  loud, 

Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their  glee; 

The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be; 

And  hungry  crows  assembled  in  a  crowd, 
Clamoured  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly, 

Knowing  who  hears  the  ravens  cry,  and  said : 

"  Give  us,  O  I>ord,  this  day  our  daily  bread  !" 

Across  the  Sound  the  birds  of  passage  sailed. 

Speaking  some  unknown  language  strange  and  sweet 

Of  tropic  isle  remote,  and  passing  hailed 

The  village  with  the  cheers  of  all  their  fleet ; 

Or  quarrelling  together,  laughed  and  railed 
Like  foreign  sailors,  landed  in  the  street 

Of  seaport  town,  and  with  outlandish  noise  . 

Of  oaths  and  gibberwh  frightening  girls  and  boys' 

Thus  came  the  jocund  .Spring  in  Killingworth, 
In  fabulous  days,  some  hundred  years  ago; 
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A\id  thrifty  farmers,  as  they  tilled  the  earth, 

Heard  willi  alarm  the  cawint^  of  the  crow. 
That  mingled  with  the  universal  mirth, 

Cassandra-like,  prognosticating  woe ; 
They  shook  their  heads,  and  doomed  with  dreadful  words 
To  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of  Inrds. 
And  a  town-meeting  was  convened  straightway 

To  set  a  price  upon  the  guilty  heads 
Of  these  marauders,  who,  in  lieu  of  pay, 

Levietl  hlack-mail  upon  the  garden-beds 
And  corn-fields,  and  beheld  without  dismay 

The  awful  scarecrow,  with  his  fluttering  shreds  ; 
The  skeleton  that  waited  at  their  feast, 
Whereby  their  sinful  pleasure  was  increased. 
Then  from  his  house,  a  temple  jiainted  white, 

With  lluied  column^,  and  a  roof  of  red, 
The  Squire  came  forth,  august  and  splendid  sight! 

Slowly  descending,  with  majestic  tread, 
Three  flights  of  steps,  nor  looking  left  nor  right, 

Down  the  long  street  he  walked,  as  one  who  said, 
"A  town  that  boasts  mhabitants  like  me 
Can  have  no  lack  of  good  society  ! " 

The  Parson,  too,  appeared,  a  man  austere. 
The  instinct  of  whose  nature  Was  to  kill ; 

The  wrath  of  God  he  preached  from  year  to  year, 
And  read,  with  fervour,  Edwards  on  the  \S'ill; 

His  favourite  pastime  was  to  slay  the  deer 
In  Summer  on  some  Adirondac  hill ; 

E'en  now,  while  walking  down  the  rural  lane, 

He  lopped  the  wayside  lilies  with  his  cane. 

From  the  Academy,  whose  belfry  crowned 
The  hill  of  Science  with  its  vane  of  brass. 

Came  the  Preceptor,  gazing  idly  round. 

Now  at  the  clouds,  and  now  at  the  green  grass. 

And  all  absorbed  in  reveries  profound 
Of  fair  Almira  m  the  upper  class. 

Who  was,  as  in  a  sonnet  he  had  said, 

As  pure  as  water,  and  as  good  as  bread. 

And  next  the  Deacon  issued  from  his  door. 
In  his  voluminous  neck-cloth,  white  as  snow; 

A  suit  of  sable  bombazine  he  wore; 

His  form  was  ponderous,  and  his  step  was  slow; 

There  never  was  so  wise  a  man  before ; 

He  seemed  the  incarnate  "Well,  I  told  you  so!" 

And  to  perpetuate  his  great  renow  n 

There  was  a  street  named  after  him  in  town. 

These  came  together  in  the  new  town-hall. 
With  sundry  farmers  from  the  region  round. 

The  Squire  presided,  dignified  and  tall, 

xiis  air  impressive  and  his  reasoning  sound; 
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Ill  fared  it  with  tlie  birds,  boiii  great  and  small ; 

Hardly  a  friend  in  ail  that  crowd  they  found, 
But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 
Charged  them  with  all  the  crimes  beneath  the  sun. 

When  they  had  ended,  from  his  place  apart, 
Rose  the  Preceptor,  to  redress  the  wrong. 

And,  trembling  lii<e  a  steed  before  the  start, 

Looked  round  bewildered  on  the  expectant  throng ; 

Then  thought  of  fair  Almira,  and  took  heart 

To  speak  out  what  was  in  him,  clear  and  strong, 

Alike  regardless  of  tiieir  smile  or  frown, 

And  quite  determined  not  to  be  laughed  down. 

"  Plato,  anticipating  the  Reviewers, 

From  his  republic  banished  without  pity 

The  Poets  ;   in  this  little  town  of  yours, 

Vou  put  to  death,  l)y  means  of  a  Committee, 

The  ballad-singers  and  the  Troubadours, 
The  slreet-musicians  of  tlie  heavenly  city, 

The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 

In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

"  The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood ; 

The  oriole  in  the  elm  ;  the  noisy  jay, 
Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food, 

The  blue-bird  balanced  on  some  topmost  spray 
Flooding  with  melody  the  neighbourhood  ; 

Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 

That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of  song. 

"You  slay  them  all !  and  wherefore?  for  the  gain 

Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat, 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain. 

Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet, 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain  ! 

Or  a  few  cherries  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 
Sing  at  their  feast  with  comfortable  breasts. 
"Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  wiro  made  them,  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys. 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught ! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven ! 
"  Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps  through 

The  dim,  leaf-iatticed  windows  of  the  grove, 
How  juliilant  the  happy  birds  renew 

Their  old  melodious  madrigals  of  love  ! 
And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too  ^ 

'  rib  always  morning  somew  Iieve,  and  above 
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The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 

*''l".iuil<  of  your  woods  and  oicliartls  without  hirds! 

Of  em])ty  nests  tliat  clinj^  to  l)ouglis  aui.l  bcanu 
As  in  an  idiot's  brain  remembered  words 

Hang  empty  'mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams ! 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 

Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 
Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no  more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  door? 

"  What !  would  you  rather  see  the  incessant  stir 

Of  insects  in  the  wmdrows  of  the  hay, 
And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 

Their  melancholy  hurdy-gurdies  play? 
Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whirr 

Of  meadow-lark,  and  its  sweet  roundelay, 
Or  twitter  of  little  field-fares,  as  you  take 
Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake  ? 
"  Vou  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers;  but  know 

They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms. 
Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidious  foe, 

And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms ; 
Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow, 

Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-an-.is. 
Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail. 
And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail. 

"How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentleness, 
And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 

For  Life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess, 
Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence. 

Or  Deatii,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less 
The  selfsame  light,  although  averted  hence, 

When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and  your  speech. 

You  contradict  the  very  things  I  teach?" 

With  this  he  closed  ;  and  through  the  audience  went 
A  murmur,  like  the  rustle  of  <lead  leaves: 

The  farmers  laughed  and  uoelded,  ami  some  bent 
Their  yellow  heads  together  like  their  sheaves; 

Men  have  no  faith  in  fine-spun  sentiment 

Who  put  their  trust  in  l)ullocks  and  in  beeves. 

The  birds  were  doomed,  and,  as  the  record  shows, 

A  bounty  olTered  for  the  heads  of  crows. 

There  w-as  another  audience  out  of  reach, 
W'ho  had  no  voice  nor  vote  in  making  laws, 

But  ni  the  papers  read  his  little  speech. 

And  crowned  his  modest  temples  with  app'au  e ; 

They  marie  him  conscious,  each  one  more  than  each, 
He  still  was  victor,  vanquished  in  their  cause. 

Sweetest  of  all  the  applause  he  won  from  thee, 

O  frir  .'^Jmira  at  the  Academy! 
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And  so  the  dreadful  massacre  began ; 

O'er  fields  and  orchards,  and  o'er  woodland  crests, 
The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror  ran, 

Dead  fell  the  birds,  with  blood-stains  on  their  breasts, 
Cr  wounded  crept  away  from  sight  of  man, 
%  While  the  young  died  of  famine  in  their  nests; 
A  slaughter  to  be  told  in  groans,  not  words, 
The  very  St  Bartholomew  of  Birds ! 

The  Summer  came,  and  all  the  birds  were  dead  ; 

The  days  were  like  hot  coals ;  the  very  ground 
Was  burned  to  ashes :   in  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivated  fields  and  garden  beds 
~     Hosts  of  devouring  insects  crawled,  and  found 
No  foe  to  check  their  march,  till  they  had  made 
The  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade. 

Devoured  by  worms,  like  Herod,  was  the  town, 

Because,  like  Herod,  it  had  ruthlessly 
Slaughtered  the  Innocents.     From  the  trees  spun  down 

The  canker-worms  upon  the  passers-by, 
Upon  each  woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown, 

Who  shook  them  off  with  just  a  little  cry; 
They  were  the  terror  of  each  favourite  walk, 
The  endless  theme  of  all  the  village  talk. 

The  farmers  grew  impatient,  but  a  few 

Confessed  their  error,  and  would  not  complain. 

For  after  all,  the  best  thing  one  can  do 
When  it  is  raining,  is  to  let  it  rain. 

Then  they  repealed  the  law,  although  they  knew 
It  would  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again; 

As  school-boys,  finding  their  mistake  too  late. 

Draw  a  wet  sponge  across  the  accusing  slate. 

That  year  in  Killingworth  the  Autumn  came 

Without  the  light  of  his  majestic  look, 
The  wonder  of  the  falling  tongues  of  flame, 

The  illumined  pages  of  his  Doom's- Day  book, 
A  few  lost  leaves  blushed  crimson  with  their  shame, 

And  drowned  themselves  despairing  in  the  brook, 
While  the  wild  wind  went  moaning  everywhere. 
Lamenting  the  dead  children  of  the  air ! 

But  the  next  Spring  a  stranger  sight  was  seen, 

A  sight  that  never  yet  by  bard  was  sung, 
As  grea*"  a  wonder  as  it  would  have  been 

If  some  dumb  animal  had  found  a  tongue! 
A  wagon,  overarched  with  evergreen, 

Upon  whose  boughs  were  wicker  cages  hung, 
All  full  of  singing  birds,  came  down  the  street. 
Filling  the  air  with  music  wild  aiid  sweet. 
From  all  the  country  round  these  birds  were  broif'i'. 

Bjr  order  of  the  town,  with  anxious  quest,  " 
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And,  loosened  from  llieir  wicker  prisons,  sou.t,'lit 
In  woods  :ind  fields  the  places  they  loved  best, 

Singing  loud  canticle^  which  many  thought 
Were  satires  to  the  autlujrities  addressed, 

While  others,  listening  in  green  lanes,  averred 

Such  lovely  music  never  had  been  heard  ! 

Hut  blither  still  and  louder  carolled  they 

Upon  the  nicjrrow,  for  they  seemed  to  know 
It  was  the  fair  Alniira's  wedding-day. 

Ami  everywhere,  around,  above,  below, 
When  the  Preceptor  bore  his  bride  away. 

Their  songs  luust  forth  in  joyous  overflow, 
rt.nd  a  new  heaven  bent  over  a  new  earth 

mid  the  sunny  farms  of  Killingworth. 


GOOD  NIGHT. 

The  hour  was  late;  the  fire  burned  low, 
The  Landlord's  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep. 
And  near  the  story's  end  a  deep 
Sonorous  sound  at  times  was  heard, 
As  when  the  distant  bagpipes  blow. 
At  this  all  laughed  ;  the  Landlord  stirred, 
As  one  awakening  from  a  swound, 
And,  gazing  anxiously  around, 
Protested  that  he  had  not  slept. 
But  only  shut  his  eyes,  and  kept 
His  ears  attentive  to  each  word. 

Then  all  arose,  and  said  "Good  Night." 
Alone  remained  the  drowsy  Squue 
To  rake  the  embers  of  the  fire. 
And  quench  the  waning  parlour  light ; 
While  froni  the  windows,  here  and  there, 
The  scattered  lamps  a  moment  gleamed, 
And  the  illumined  hostel  seemed 
The  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
Downward,  athwart  the  misty  air. 
Sinking  and  setting  toward  the  sun. 
Far  off  the  villai;e  clock  struck  one. 
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THE  SECOND  SERIES 

PRELUDE. 

A  COLD,  uninteniipted  rain, 

That  washed  each  southern  window-pane 

And  made  a  river  of  the  road  ; 

A  sea  of  mist  that  overflowed 

The  house,  the  barns,  the  gilded  vane, 

And  drowned  the  upland  and  the  plain, 

Through  which  the  oak-trees,  broad  and  high. 

Like  phantom  ships  went  dri  ting  by  ; 

And,  hidden  behind  a  watery  screen, 

The  sun  unseen,  or  only  seen 

As  a  faint  pallor  in  the  sky. 

Thus  cold  and  colourless  and  grey, 

The  morn  of  that  autumnal  day. 

As  if  reluctant  to  l)egin, 

Dawned  on  the  silent  Sudbury  Inn, 

And  all  the  guests  that  in  it  lay. 

Full  late  they  slept.      They  did  not  hef;r 
The  challenge  of  Sir  Chanticleer, 
Who  on  the  empiy  threshing  Hoor, 
Disdainful  of  the  rain  outside, 
Was  strutting  with  a  martial  stride. 
As  if  upon  his  thigh  he  wore 
The  famous  broadsword  of  the  Squire, 
And  said,  "  Behold  me  and  admire  1 " 

Only  the  Poet  seemed  to  hear, 

In  drowse  or  dream,  more  near  and  near^ 

Across  the  border-land  of  sleep, 

The  blowing  of  a  blithesome  horn, 

That  laughed  the  dismal  day  to  scorn  ; 

A  splash  of  hoofs  and  rush  of  wheels 

Through  sand  tnd  mire  like  stranding  keeU, 

As  from  the  road  with  sudden  sweep 

The  Mail  drove  up  the  little  steep, 

And  stopped  beside  the  tavern  door  ; 

A  moment  stopped,  and  then  again, 

With  crack  of  whip  and  bark  of  dog. 

Plunged  forward  through  the  sea  ol  log, 

And  all  wassikni  as  before — 

All  silen*  save  the  dripping  rain. 

Then  one  by  one  the  guests  came  do^JT^ 

And  greeted  with  a  smile  the  Squiie, 

Who  sat  before  the  parlour  tire, 

Reading  the  paper  fresh  from  town-  , 
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First  the  Sicilian,  like  a  bird, 
Before  his  form  appeared,  was  heard 
Whistling  and  singing  down  the  stair  ; 
Then  came  the  Student,  with  a  look 
As  placid  as  a  meadow-brook  ; 
The  Theologian,  still  perplexed 
With  thoughts  of  this  world  and  the  next  % 
The  Poet  then,  as  one  who  seems 
Walking  in  visions  and  in  dreams  ; 
Then  the  Musician,  like  a  fair 
Hyperion  from  whose  golden  hair 
The  radiance  of  the  moining  streams  -, 
And  last  the  aromatic  Jew 
Of  Alicant,  who,  as  he  threw 
The  door  wide  open,  on  the  air 
Breathed  round  about  him  a  perfume 
Of  damask  roses  in  full  bloom, 
Making  a  garden  of  the  room. 

The  breakfast  ended,  each  pursued 
The  promptings  of  his  various  mood  % 
Beside  the  frre  in  silence  smoked 
The  taciturn,  impassive  Jew, 
Lost  in  a  pleasant  reverie  ; 
While  by  his  gravity  provoked. 
His  portrait  the  Sicilian  drew. 
And  wrote  beneath  it  "  Edrehi, 
At  the  Red  Horse  in  Sudbury.'' 

By  far  the  busiest  of  them  all. 

The  Theologian  in  the  hall 

Was  feeding  robins  in  a  cage^ 

Two  corpulent  and  lazy  birds, 

Vagrants  and  pilferers  at  best, 

If  one  might  trust  the  hostler's  words. 

Chief  instrument  of  their  arrest ; 

Two  poets  of  the  Golden  Age, 

Heirs  of  a  boundless  heritage 

Of  fields  and  orchards,  east  and  west, 

And  sunshine  of  long  summer  days, 

Though  outlawed  no\v  and  dispossessed  J— 

Such  was  the  Theologian's  phrase. 

Meanwhile  the  Student  held  discours-;; 
With  the  Musician,  on  the  source 
Of  all  the  legendary  lore 
Among  the  nations,  scattered  wide 
Like  salt  and  seaweed  by  the  force 
And  fluctuation  of  the  tide  ; 
The  tale  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
With  change  of  place  and  change  of  name, 
Disguiseil,  transformed,  and  yet  the  same 
We've  heard  a  hundred  times  before. 
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The  Poet  at  the  window  museJ, 

And  saw,  as  in  a  dream  confused, 

The  countenance  of  the  Sun,  tliscrovvned- 

And  haggard  with  a  pale  despair. 

And  saw  the  cloud-racic  trail  and  drift 

Before  it,  and  the  tree.i  uplift 

Their  leafless  branches,  and  the  air 

Filled  with  the  arrows  of  the  rain. 

And  heard  amid  the  mist  below. 

Like  voices  of  distress  and  pain. 

That  haunt  the  thoughts  of  men  in.sane, 

The  fateful  cawings  of  the  crow. 

Then  down  the  road,  with  mud  besprent. 
And  drenched  with  rain  from  head  to  hoof; 
The  rain-drops  dripping  from  his  mane 
And  tail  as  from  a  pent-house  roof, 
A  jaded  horse,  his  head  down  bent, 
Passed  slowly,  limping  as  he  went. 

The  young  Sicilian — who  had  grown 
Impatient  longer  to  abide 
A  prisoner,  greatly  mortified 
"Jo  see  completely  overthrown 
^is  plans  for  angling  in  the  brook. 
And,  leaning  o'er  tiie  bridge  of  stone, 
To  watch  the  speckled  trout  glide  by, 
And  float  through  the  inverted  sky, 
Still  round  and  rounil  tlie  baited  h<X)k^ 
Now  paced  the  room  with  rapid  stride. 
And,  pausing  at  the  Poet's  side. 
Looked  forth,  and  saw  the  wretched  steed. 
And  said  :   "Alas  for  human  greed. 
That  with  cold  hand  and  stony  eye 
Thus  turns  an  old  friend  out  to  die, 
Or  beg  his  food  from  gate  to  gate  ! 
This  lirings  a  tale  into  my  niinti. 
Which,  if  you  are  not  tlisinclined 
To  listen,  I  will  now  relate." 

All  gave  assent  ;  all  wished  to  hear,    • 
Not  without  many  a  jest  and  jeer. 
The  story  of  a  spavined  steed  ; 
And  even  the  Student  with  the  rest 
Put  in  his  pleasant   little  jest 
Out  of  .Maliierbe,  that  Pegasus 
is  but  a  horse  that  with  all  sped 
Bears  poets  to  the  hospital  ; 
While  the  Sicilian,  self-possessed. 
After  a  moment's  interval 
Began  his  simple  story  thus : 
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THE  SICILIAN'S  TALE. 

THE    BELL   OI''   ATRI. 

At  Atri  in  Abruzzo,  a  small  lawn 
Of  ancient  Roman  date,  Inil  scant  renown 
One  of  those  little  places  that  have  rini 
Half  up  the  hill,  beneath  a  blazing  sun, 
And  then  sat  down  to  rest,  as  if  lo  say, 
"  I  climb  no  farther  upward,  onie  what  may,"— 
The  Re  Giovanni,   now  unknown  to  fame, 
So  many  monarchs  since  have  borne  the  name, 
Had  a  great  bell  hung  in  the  market-place 
Beneath  a  roof,  projecting  some  small  space, 
By  way  of  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
Then  rode  he  through  the  streets  with  all  his  train. 
And,  with  the  blast  of  trumpets  loud  and  long, 
Made  proclamation,   that  whenever  wrong 
Was  done  to  any  man,   he  should  but  ring 
The  great  bell  in  the  s(]uare,  and  he,  the  King 
Would  cause  the  Syndic  to  decide  thereon. 
Such  was  the  [)roclamation  of  King  John. 

How  swift  the  happy  days  in  Atri  sped, 

What  wrongs  were  righted,  need  not  here  be  said; 

Suffice  it  that,  as  all  things  must  decay. 

The  hempen  rope  at  length  was  worn  away, 

Unravelled  at  the  end,  and,  stiand  by  strand, 

Loosened  and  wasted  in  the  ringer's  hand, 

Till  one,  who  noted  this  in  passing  by. 

Mended  the  rope  with  braids  of  briony, 

So  that  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine 

Hung  like  a  votive  garland  at  a  shnne. 

By  chance  it  happened  that  in  Atii  dwelt 
A  knight,  with  spur  on  heel  and  sword  in  belt. 
Who  loved  to  hunt  the  wild -boar  in  the  woods, 
Who  loved  his  falcons  with  their  crimscn  hoods, 
Who  loved  his  hounds  and  horses,  and  all  sports 
And  i^rodigalities  of  camps  and  courts  ; — 
Loved,  or  had  loved  them  ;  for  at  last,  giown  old, 
His  only  passion  was  the  love  of  gokl. 

He  sold  his  horses,  sold  his  hawks  and  hounds, 
l<ented  his  vineyards  and  his  garden-grounds, 
Ke])t  but  one  steed,  his  favourite  steetl  ol  all. 
To  starve  ami  shiver  in  a  naked  stall. 
And  day  by  day  sat  brooding  in  his  chair. 
Devising  plans  how  best  to  hoard  and  sparci 
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At  length  he  said  :   '*  What  is  tlie  use  or  need 
To  keep  at  my  own  cost  this  laZy  steed.    ^ 
Eating  his  head  off  in  my  stables  here, 
When  rents  are  low  and  provender  is  dear  ? 
Let  him  go  feed  upon  the  pubHc  ways  ; 
I  want  hiin  only  for  the  hoMdays." 
So  the  old  steed  was  turned  into  the  heat 
Of  the  long,  lonely,  silent,  shaleless  street  ; 
And  wandered  in  suburban  lanes  forlorn, 
Barked  at  by  dogs,  and  torn  by  brier  and  thorn. 

One  afternoon,  as  in  tlial  sultiy  clime 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  summer  time. 

With  bolted  doors  and  window-shutters  closed, 

The  inhabitants  of  Atri  slept  or  dosetl  ; 

When  suddenly  upon  their  senses  fell 

The  loud  alarum  of  the  accusing  bell  I 

The  Syndic  started  from  his  deep  repose, 

Turned  on  his  couch,  and  listened,  and  then  rose 

And  donned  his  robes,  and  with  reluctant  pace, 

Went  panting  forth  into  the  market-place. 

Where  the  great  bell  upon  its  cross-beam  swung 

Reiterating  with  persistent  tongue. 

In  half-articulate  jargon,  the  okl  song  : 
'Some  one  hath  done  a  wrong,  hath  done  a  wrong!" 

But  ere  he  reached  the  belfry's  light  arcade 

He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  beneath  its  shade, 

No  shape  of  human  form  of  woman  born, 

But  a  poor  steed  dejected  and  forlorn, 

Who  with  uplifted  head  and  eager  eye 

Was  tugging  at  the  vines  of  briony. 
*'  Domeneddio  !"  cried  the  Syndic  straight, 
*'  This  is  the  Knight  of  Atri's  steed  of  state! 

He  calls  for  justice,   being  sore  distressed, 

And  pleads  his  cause  as  loudly  as  the  best.  ' 

Meanwhile  from  street  and  lane  a  noisy  crowd 
Had  rolled  together  like  a  summer  cloud. 
And  told  the  story  of  the  wretched  beast, 
^n  five-and-twenty  different  ways  at  least. 
With  miicli  gesticulation  and  appeal 
To  heathen  gods,  in  their  excessive  zeal. 
The  Knighi  was  called  and  questioned  ;  in  r-^ply 
Did  not  confess  the  fault,  did  not  deny  ; 
Treated  the  matter  as  a  pleasant  jest, 
And  set  at  nought  the  Syndic  and  the  rest, 
Maintaining  in  an  angiy  undertone. 
That  he  should  do  what  pleased  him  with  his  own. 
And  thereupon  the  Syndic  gravely  read 
The  proclamation  of  the  King  ;  then  said  : 
"  Pride  goeth  for4h  on  horseback  grand  and  gay, 
Si^t  Cometh  back  on  foot,  and  begs  its  way, 
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Fame  is  tlie  fiagrance  nf  lieioic  <lee«ls, 

<  )f  flowers  of  cluvalry  and  not  of  weeds  ! 

These  are  familiar  proverlis  ;  but  I  fear 

They  never  yet  have  reached  your  kniglitly  car. 

What  fair  renown,  what  honour,  what  repute 

Can  co:ne  to  you  Irom  starving;  this  poor  brute? 

He  who  serves  well  and  speaks  not,  merits  more 

Than  they  who  clamour  loudest  at  the  door. 

Therefore  the  law  decrees  that  as  this  steed 

Served  you  in  youth,  henceforth  you  shall  take  heed 

To  comiort  his  old  age,  and  to  )irovide 

Shelter  in  stall;  and  food  and  field  beside." 

The  Knight  withdrew  abashed  ;  the  people  all 

Led  home  the  steed  in  triumph  to  his  stall. 

The  King  heard  and  ajiproved,  and  laughed  in  glee. 

And  cried  aloud  :   "  Right  well  it  pleaseth  me  ! 

Churchdiells  at  best  l>ut  ring  us  to  the  door  ; 

liut  go  not  into  mass  ;  my  bell  doth  more  : 

It  Cometh  into  court  and  pleads  the  cause 

Of  creatures  dumb  and  unknown  to  the  laws  : 

And  this  shaU  make,  in  every  Christian  clime, 

The  Bell  of  Atri  famous  for  all  time." 


INTERLUDE. 

"  Yf.S,  well  )-onr  story  pleads  the  cause 
Of  those  dumb  mouths  that  have  no  speech, 
Only  a  cry  from  each  to  each 
la  its  own  kind,  with  its  own  laws  ; 
Something  that  is  beyond  the  reach 
Of  human  jxiwer  to  learn  or  teach — 
An  innrliculate    moan  of  pain 
Like  the  immeasurable  main 
Breaking  upon  an  unknown  beach." 

Thus  spake  tho  Poet  wiih  a  sigh  ; 
'J'hen  aided,  with  impassioned  cry, 
As  o:ie  who  fee's  the  words  he  speaks, 
The  col  lur  flushing  in  his  cheeks, 
The  fervour  burning  in  his  eye  : 
"  Among  the  noblest  in  the  land. 
Though  he  may  count  himself  the  least. 
That  man  I  honour  and  revere 
Who  without  favour,  without  fear, 
In  the  great  city  dares  to  stand 
The  friend  of  every  friendless  beast, 
And  tames  with  his  unflinching  hand 
The  brutes  that  wear  our  form  and  face. 
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The  were-wolves  of  the  human  race  !  " 
Then  paused,  and  waited  with  a  frown, 
Like  some  old  champion  of  romance, 
Who,  having  thrown  his  gauntlet  down, 
Expectant  leans  upon  his  lance  ; 
But  neither  Knit^ht  nor  Squire  is  found 
To  raise  thf  ranntlet  from  the  ground. 
And  try  wi:h  him  the  battle's  chance. 

*'  Wake  from  your  cL  earns,  O  Edrehi  ! 
Or  dreaming  speak  to  us,  and  make 
A  feint  of  being  half  awake, 
And  tell  us  what  your  dreams  may  be. 
Out  of  the  hazy  atmosphere 
Of  cloud-land  deign  to  reappear 
Among  us  in  this  W^ayside  Inn  ; 
Tell  us  what  visions  and  what  scenes 
Illuminate  the  dark  ravines 
In  which  you  grope  your  way.     Begin  I' 

Thus  the  Sicilian  spake.     The  Jew 
Made  no  reply,  but  only  smiled, 
As  men  unto  a  wayward  child, 
Not  knowing  what  to  answer,  do. 
As  from  a  cavern's  mouth,  o'ergrown 
With  moss  and  intertangled  vines, 
A  streamlet  leaps  into  the  light 
And  murmurs  over  root  and  stone 
In  a  melodious  undertone  ; 
Or  as  amid  the  noonday  night 
Of  sombre  and  wind-haunted  pines, 
There  runs  a  sound  as  of  the  sea  ; 
So  from  his  bearded  lips  there  came 
A  melody  without  a  name, 
A  song,  a  tale,  a  histoiy. 
Or  whatsoever  it  may  be. 
Writ  and  recorded  in  these  lines. 


INTERLUDE. 

*'  1  THOUGHT  before  your  tale  bega.i," 
The  Student  murmured,  "we  should  havo 
Seme  legend  written  by  Judah  Rav 
In  his  Gemara  of  Babylon  ; 
Or  something  from  the  Gulistan — 
The  tale  of  the  Cazy  of  Hamadan, 
Or  of  that  King  of  Khorasan, 
Who  saw  in  d  reams  the  eyes  of  one 
That  had  a  hundred  years  been  dead 
Still  moving  restless  in  his  head, 
Undimmed,  and  gleaming  with  the  lust 
Of  power,  though  all  the  rest  was  dust. 
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"  But  lo  !  your  glittering  caravan 
On  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan 
Hath  led  us  farther  to  tiie  East 
Into  the  regions  of  Cathay. 
Spite  of  your  Kalif  and  his  gold, 
Pleasant  has  been  the  tale  yfiu  told, 
And  full  of  colour  ;  that  at  least 
No  onj  will  qncsiion  or  gainsay. 
And  yet  on  sucii  a  dismal  day 
We  need  a  merrier  tale  to  clear 
The  dark  and  heavy  atmosphere. 
So  listen,  Lordlin^s,  while  I  tell, 
Without  a  preface^  what  befell 
A  simple  col>l)ler,  ni  the  year — 
No  matter  ;  it  was  long  ago  , 
And  that  is  all  we  need  to  know." 


THE    STUDENT'S   TALE. 

THE  COBBLER  CF  HAGF.NAIT. 

I  T"'_U£T  tha*  somewhere  and  somehow 
You  all  have  lieard  of  TTagenau, 
A  qniet,  c|iiai\it,  and  ancient  town 
Among  the  t;reen  Alsatian  hills, 
A  place  of  valleys,  streams,  and  mills. 
Where  Baib-irossa's  castle,  brown 
With  rust  of  centuries,  still  looks  down 
On  the  broad,  drowsy  land  below  — 
On  shadowy  forests  filled  with  game, 
And  the  blue  river  winding  slow 
Through  meadows,  where  the  hedges  grow 
That  give  tlrs  little  town  its  name. 

It  hapnened  in  the  good  old  times, 
While  yet  the  Master-singers  filled 
The  noisy  workshop  and  the  guild 
With  vaiious  melodies  and  rhynies. 
That  here  in  Hagenaii  there  dwelt 
A  cobbler — one  who  loved  debate, 
And,  arguing  from  a  postulate. 
Would  sav  what  others  only  felt  : 
A  man  of  forecast  and  of  thrift. 
And  of  a  shrewd  and  careful  mind 
In  this  world's  business,  but  inclined 
Somewhat  lo  ict  the  next  world  drift. 
Hans  Sachs  with  vast  delight  he  read 
And  Regenbogen's  rhymes  of  love, 
For  their  p  e-  ic  fame  had  spread 
Even  to  the  ti^vn  of  llagenau  j 
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And  some  Quick  Melorly  of  the  Plough, 
Or  Double  ilaimony  of  tlie  JJove, 
Was  always  running  in  his  head. 
He  kepi,  mrjieover,  at  lii^  side, 
Among  his  leathers  and  his  tools, 
Reynard  the  l-ox,  the  Ship  of  Fools, 
Or  Eulenspiegel,  open  wide  ; 
With  these  lie  was  much  ediHed  : 
He  thought  them  wiser  than  the  Schools. 

His  good  wife,  full  of  godly  fear. 

Liked  not  these  worldly  memes  to  hear  ; 

The  Psalter  was  her  fjook  of  songs  : 

The  only  music  to  her  ear 

Was  that  which  to  the  Church  belongs, 

When  the  loud  choir  on  Sunday  clianted. 

And  the  two  angels  carved  in  wood, 

That  by  the  windy  organ  stood. 

Blew  on  their  trumpets  loud  and  clear, 

And  all  the  echoes,  far  and  near. 

Gibbered  as  if  the  church  were  haunted. 

Outside  his  door,  one  afternoon. 
This  humble  votary  of  the  Muse 
Sat  in  the  narrow  strip  of  shade 
By  a  projecting  cornice  made. 
Mending  the  Burgomaster's  shoes. 
And  singing  a  familiar  tune  : 

"  Our  ingress  into  the  world 

Was  naked  and  bare  ; 
Our  progress  through  the  world 

Is  trouble  and  care  ; 
Our  egress  from  the  world 

Will  be  nobody  knows  where  : 
But  if  we  do  well  here 

We  shall  do  well  there  ; 
And  I  could  tell  you  no  more, 

Should  I  preach  a  whole  year  !  " 

Thus  sang  the  cobbler  at  his  work  ; 
And  with  his  gestures  marked  the  time. 
Closing  togetlier  with  a  jerk 
Of  hib  waxed  thread  the  stitch  and  rhyme. 

Tifeanwhile  his  quiet  little  dnme 
Was  leaning  o'er  the  window-sill, 
Eager,  excited,  but  mouse-still. 
Gazing  impatientlv  to  see 
What  the  great  throng  of  folk  might  be 
T  hat  onward  in  procession  came, 
Along  the  unrequented  street. 
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With  horns  tliat  blew,  and  drums  that  beat, 
And  banners  flying,  and  the  flame 
or  taper-;,  and,  at  times,  tlie  sweet 
Voices  of  nuns  ;   and  as  they  sang 
Suddenly  all  the  church-hells  rang. 

Jn  a  gay  coach,  above  the  crowd, 
There  sat  a  monk  in  ample  hood. 
Who  with  his  right  hand  held  aloft 
A  red  and  ponderous  cross  of  wood. 
To  which  at  times  he  meekly  bowed. 
In  front  three  horsemen  rode,  and  oft, 
With  voice  and  air  importunate, 
A  boisterou-.  herald  cried  aloud  : 
"  The  grace  of  Go  1  is  at  your  gate  !  " 
So  onward  to  the  church  they  passed. 

The  cobbler  shnvly  turned  his  last, 
An],  wagTJng  his  sagacious  head. 
Unto  his  kneeling  housewife  said  ; 
*'  'Tis  the  monk  Tetzel.  I  have  heard 
The  cawings  of  that  reverend  bird. 
Don't  let  him  cheat  you  of  your  gold  ; 
Indulgence  is  not  bought  and  sold." 

The  church  of  Hagenau,  that  night, 
Was  full  of  people,  full  of  Hght  ; 
An  odour  of  incense  filled  the  air. 
The  priest  intoned,  the  organ  groaned 
Its  inarticulate  despair  ; 
The  candles  on  the  altar  blazed. 
And  fidl  in  front  of  it,  upraised. 
The  red  cross  stood  against  the  glare. 
Below,  upon  the  altar-rail, 
Indu'gences  were  set  to  sale. 
Like  ballads  at  a  country  fair. 
A  heavy  stron=^-box,  iron-bound. 
And  carved  with  many  a  quaint  device. 
Received,  with  a  melodious  sound, 
The  coin  that  purchased  Paradise. 
Then  from  the  pulpit  overhead, 
Teizol  the  monk,   with  fiery  glow. 
Thundered  upon  the  crowd  below. 

*'  Good  people  all,    draw  near  !  "  he  said  ; 

"  Purchase  these  letters,  signed  and  sealed, 
I5y  which  all  sins,  though  unrevealed 
And  unrepented,  are  forgiven  ! 
Count  but  the  gain,  count  not  the  loss  f 
Your  gold  and  silver  are  ])Ut  dross, 
And  yet  they  pave  the  way  to  heaven, 
I  hear  your  mothers  and  your  sires 
Cry  from  their  purgatorial  fires. 
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And  will  ye  nol  their  ransom  pay  ? 

()  senseless  people  !   when  the  gate 

Of  heaven  is  open  will  ye  wait  ? 

Will  ye  not  enter  in  to-day  ? 

To-morrow  it  will  Le  too  late  ; 

I  shall  he  gone  upon  my  way. 

Make  haste  !  bring  money  while  ye  may!  " 

The  women  shuddered  and  turned  pale  : 

Allured  by  hope  or  driven  by  fear, 

With  many  a  sob  and  many  a  tear, 

All  crowded  to  the  altar-rail. 

riece^  of  silver  and  of  gold 

Into  the  .tinkling  strong-box  fell 

Like  pebbles  dn)pped  into  a  well  ; 

And  soon  the  ballads  were  all  sold. 

The  cobbler's  wife  among  the  rest 

Sli]")ped  into  the  capacious  che-^t 

A  golilcn  fl  irin  ;    then  withdrew, 

Hiding  the  ]~iaper  in  her  bienst  ; 

And  homeward  through  the  daikness  went 

Comforted,  quieted,  content  ; 

She  did  not  walk,  she  rather  flew, 

A  dove  that  settles  to  her  nest, 

When  some  appalling  biid  of  prey 

That  scared  h;'r  Ins  been  driven  away. 

The  days  went  by,  the  monk  wa^  gone, 

The  summer  past,  the  winter  came  ; 

Though  seasons  changed,  yet  still  the  same 

The  daily  round  of  lile  went  on  ; 

The  daily  round  of  household  care, 

'J"he  narrow  life  of  toil  and  ]iraycr. 

But  in  her  heart  the  cobbler's  dame 

Had  now  a  treasure  beyond  price, 

A  secret  joy  without  a  name, 

'Jhe  certainty  of  Paradise. 

Alas,  alas  !     Dust  unto  dust  ! 

liefore  the  winter  wore  away. 

Her  body  in  the  cluirchyard  lay, 

Her  patient  soul  was  with  the  Just 

After  her  death,  among  the  things 
That  even  the  poor  preserve  with  care. — 
Some  little  trinkets  and  cheap  rings, 
A  locket  with  her  mother's  hair, 
lier  wedding  gown,  the  faded  flowers 
She  wore  upon  her  wedding  day, — 
Among  these  memories  of  past  hours. 
That  so  much  of  the  heart  reveal, 
Carefully  kept  and  put  away, 
The  Letter  of  Indulgence  lay 
Folded,  with  signature  and  seal. 
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Meanwhile  the  Priest,  aggrieved  and  pained, 

Waiteil  and  wondered  that  no  word 

Of  mass  or  requiem  he  heard, 

As  by  the  Holy  Church  ordained  : 

Then  to  the  Magistrate  complained. 

That  as  this  woman  had  been  dead 

A  week  or  more,  and  no  mass  said. 

It  was  rank  heresy,  or  at  least 

Contempt  of  Church  ;  thus  said  the  Priest  ; 

And  straight  the  cobbler  was  arraigned. 

He  came,  confiding  in  his  cause, 
But  rather  doubtful  of  the  laws. 
The  Justice  horn  his  elbow-chair 
Gave  him  a  look  that  seemed  to  say 

"  Thou  standest  before  a  Magistrate, 
Therefore  do  not  prevaricate  !  " 
Then  asked  him  in  a  business  way. 
Kindly  but  cold  :   "  Is  thy  wife  dead?" 
The  cobbler  meekly  bowed  his  head  ; 

"  She  is  ;  "  came  struggling  from  his  throat 
Scarce  audiljiy.      The  Justice  wrote 
The  words  down  in  a  book,  and  then 
Continued,  as  he  raised  his  pen  : 

"  She  is  ;  ancl  hath  a  mass  been  said 
For  the  salvation  ol  her  soul  ? 
Come,  s|)eak  the  truth  !  confess  the  whole  !" 
The  cobbler  without  pause  re[)lied  : 

"  Of  mass  or  prayer  there  was  no  need  ; 
For  at  the  nifunent  when  she  died 
Her  soul  was  with  the  glorified  !  " 
And  from  Ms  pocket  with  all  speed 
He  drew  the  nriestly  title-deed, 
And  prayed  th?  Justice  he  would  read. 

The  Justice  rrad,  amused,  amazed  ; 
And  as  he  read  his  mirth  increased  ; 
At  times  his  shaggy  brows  he  raised, 
Now  wondering  at  the  cobbler  gazed, 
Now  archly  at  the  angiy  Priest. 
"  From  all  excesses,  sins,  and  crimes 
Thou  hast  committed  in  past  times 
Thee  I  absolve  !     And  furthermore, 
Purified  from  all  earthly  taints, 
To  the  communion  of  the  Saints 
And  to  the  sacraments  restore  ! 
All  stains  of  weakness,  and  all  trace 
Of  shame  and  censure  1  eflace  ; 
Remit  the  pains  thou  shouldst  endure, 
And  make  thee  innocent  and  pure, 
So  that  in  dying,  unto  thee 
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The  gates  of  heaven  shall  open  be  ! 
Though  long  thou  livest,  yet  this  grace 
Until  the  moment  of  thy  death 
Unchangeable  continueth  !  " 

Then  said  he  to  tlie  Priest  :  "  I  find 
Th'iS  document  is  truly  signed 
Brother  John  Tetzel,  his  own  hand. 
At  all  tribunals  in  the  land 
In  evidence  it  may  be  used  ; 
Therefore  acquitted  is  the  accused." 
Then  to  the  cobbler  turned  :  "  My  friend, 
Pray  tell  me,  didst  thou  ever  read 
Reynard  the  Fox?"— "O  yes,  indeed  !"— 
I  thought  gu.      Don't  forgtt  the  end." 


INTERLUDE. 

"  What  was  the  end  ?     I  am  ashamed 
Not  to  remember  Reynard's  fate  ; 
I  have  not  read  the  book  of  late  ; 
Was  he  not  hanged  !  "  the  Poet  said. 
The  Student  gravely  shook  his  head. 
And  answered  :    "  Vou  exaggerate. 
There  was  a  tournament  proclaimed, 
And  Reynard  fought  with  Isegrim 
The  Wolf,  and  having  vanquished  him, 
Rose  to  high  honour  in  the  State, 
And  Keeper  of  the  Seals  was  named  ! " 

At  this  the  gay  Sicilian  laughed  : 
"  Fight  lire  with  tire,  and  craft  with  craft, 
Successful  cunning  seems  to  be 
The  moral  of  your  tale,"  said  he. 
''  Mine  had  a  better,  and  the  Jew's 
Had  none  at  all,  that  1  could  see  ; 
His  aim  was  only  to  amuse." 
Meanwhile  from  f)ut  its  ebon  case 
His  violin  the  Minstrel  drew. 
And  having  tunetl  its  strings  anew. 
Now  held  it  close  in  his  embrace, 
And  poising  in  his  outstretched  hand 
The  bow,  like  a  magician's  wand. 
He  paused,  and  said,  with  beaming  facet 
*'  Last  night  my  story  was  too  long  ; 
To-day  1  give  you  but  a  song, 
An  old  tradition  of  the  North  ; 
But  first,  to  put  you  in  the  mood, 
I  will  a  little  while  prelude, 
And  from  this  instrument  draw  forth 
ISomelhing  by  way  of  overture^'' 
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He  played  ;  at  first  the  tones  were  pure 

And  tender  as  a  summer  night, 

The  full  moon  climbing  to  her  height, 

The  sob  and  ripple  of  the  seas, 

The  flapping  of  an  idle  sail  ; 

And  then  by  sudden  and  sharp  degrees 

The  multiplied,  wild  harmonics 

Freshened  and  burst  into  a  gale  ; 

A  tempest  howling  through  the  dark, 

A  crash  as  of  some  shipwrecked  bark, 

A  loud  and  melancholy  wail. 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  tale 
Told  by  the  Minstrel  ;  and  at  times 
He  paused  amid  its  varying  rhymes. 
And  at  each  pause  again  bioke  in 
The  music  of  his  violin. 
With  tones  of  sweetness  or  of  fear, 
Movements  of  trouble  or  of  calm, 
Creating  their  own  atmosphere  ; 
As  sitting  in  a  church  we  hear 
Between  the  vei  ses  of  the  psalm 
The  organ  playing  soft  and  clear. 
Or  thund.ering  on  the  startled  ear. 


THE  MUSICIAN'S  TALE. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  CARMILHAN. 


At  Stralsund,  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 

Within  the  sandy  bar. 
At  sunset  of  a  summer's  day, 
Ready  for  sea,  at  anchor  lay 

The  good  ship  Valdemar. 

The  sunbeams  danced  upon  the  waves, 

And  played  along  her  side  ; 
And  through  the  cabin  window  streamed 
In  ripples  of  golden  light,  that  .-.eeaied 

The  lipple  of  the  tide. 

There  sat  the  captain  v\ith  his  friends  — 

Old  skippers  brown  and  hale. 
Who  smoked  and  grumbled  o'er  their  grog, 
And  talked  of  iceberg  and  of  fi>g, 

Of  calm  and  storm  and  wale. 
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And  one  was  spinning  a  sailer's  yarn 

i\.bout  Klabotermaii, 
The  Kobold  of  the  sea  ;  a  sprite 
Invisible  to  moital  sight, 

Who  o'er  the  rigging  ran. 

Sometimes  he  hammered  in  the  hold. 

Sometimes  upon  the  mast, 
Sometimes  abeam,  sometimes  aljaft. 
Or  at  the  bows  lie  sang  and  laughed. 

And  made  all  tigat  and  fast, 

He  helped  the  sadors  at  their  work, 

And  toiled  with  jovial  din  ; 
lie  helped  them  hoist  and  reef  the  sails, 
He  helped  them  stow  the  casks  and  bales. 

And  heave  the  anchor  in. 

But  woe  unto  the  lazy  louts, 

The  idlers  of  the  crew  ; 
Them  to  torment  was  his  delight, 
And  worry  them  by  day  and  night. 

And  pinch  them  black  and  blue. 

And  woe  lo  him  whose  mortal  eyes 

Klaboterman  behold. 
It  is  a  certain  sign  of  death  ! — 
The  cabin-boy  here  held  his  breath. 

He  felt  his  blood  run  cold. 

II. 

The  jolly  skipper  paused  awhile, 

And  then  again  began  ; 
"There  is  a  Spectre  Ship,"  quoth  he, 
"A  Ship  of  the  Dead  that  sails  the  sea, 

And  is  called  the  Carmilhan. 

"  A  ghostly  ship,  with  a  ghostly  crew. 
In  tempest  she  appears  ; 
And  before  the  gale,  or  against  the  gale, 
She  sails  without  a  rag  of  sail. 
Without  a  helmsman  steers. 

She  hunts  the  Atlantic  north  and  south, 

But  mostly  the  mid-sea. 
Where  three  gieat  rocks  rise  Vileak  and  bar<= 
Like  furnace  chimneys  in  the  air, 

And  are  called  tiie  Chimneys  Three. 

•*  And  ill  betide  the  luckless  ship 

That  meets  the  Carmilhan  ; 
Over  her  deck  the  seas  will  leap. 
She  must  go  down  into  the  deep 

And  perish  mouse  and  man." 
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The  captain  of  the  Vaklemar 

Laughed  li:>iul  with  merry  heart. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  this  ship,"  said  he; 
"  I  should  like  to  find  these  Chimneys  Three, 
That  are  marked  down  in  the  chart. 

"  I  have  sailed  right  over  the  spot,"  he  said, 
"  With  a  good  stiff  breeze  behind, 
When  the  sea  was  blue,  and  the  sky  was  clear — 
You  can  follow  my  course  by  these  pinholes  here- 
And  never  a  lock  could  tind." 

And  iheu  he  svvoi  e  a  dreadful  oath, 

He  swore  Iiy  the  Kingdoms  'I'hree, 
That,  should  he  meet  tlie  Carmilhan, 
lie  would  run  her  down,  allh^)ugh  he  ran, 
Right  into  Eternity  ! 

AH  this,  while  passing  to  and  fro. 

The  cabin-boy  had  heard  : 
He  lingered  at  the  door  to  hear, 
And  drank  in  all  with  greedy  ear, 

And  pondered  every  word. 

He  was  a  simple  country  lad, 

]jut  of  a  roving  mind. 
**  O,  it  must  be  like  heaven,"  thought  he, 
*'  Those  far-off  foreign  lands  to  see, 

And  fortune  seek  and  find  !  " 

But  in  the  fo'castle,  when  he  heard 

The  mariners  blaspheme, 
He  thought  of  home,  he  thought  of  (lod. 
And  his  mother  under  the  churchward  sod. 

Anil  wisheil  it  weie  a  dream. 

One  friend  on  board  that  ship  had  ht  ; 

'Twas  the  Klaboterman, 
Who  saw  the  Ivble  in  his  chest. 
And  made  a  sign  upon  his  breast. 

All  evil  things  to  ban. 

HT. 

The  cabin  windows  have  grown  blank 

As  e'''^ljalls  of  the  dead  ; 
No  v.iore  the  glancing  sunbeams  burn 
On  the  gilt  letters  of  the  stern. 

But  on  the  figure  head  ; 

On  Valdemar  Victorious, 

Who  lookelh  with  disdain 
To  see  his  image  in  the  tide 
Dismembered  float  from  side  to  side 

And  reunite  again. 
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**  It  is  the  wind,  "  those  skippers  said, 
"  That  swings  the  vessel  so; 
It  is  t'.'ie  wind  ;  it  rises  fast 
'Tis  time  to  say  farewell  at  last, 
"  'Tis  time  for  us  to  go," 

They  shook  the  captain  liy  the  hand, 
"Good  luck  !  good  luck  !  "  they  cried  ' 

Each  face  was  like  the  setting  sun, 

As,  broad  and  red,  they  one  by  one 
Went  o'er  the  vessel's  side. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  full  moon  rose, 

Serene  o'er  field  and  flood  ; 
And  all  the  winding  creeks  and  bays 
And  broad  sea-meadows  seemed  ablaze, 

The  sky  was  red  as  blood. 

The  south-west  wind  blew  fresh  and  fair, 

As  fair  as  wind  could  be  ; 
I^ound  for  Odessa,  o'er  the  bar, 
With  all  sail  set,  the  Valdemar 

Went  proudly  out  to  sea. 

The  lovely  moon  climbs  up  the  sky 

As  one  who  walks  in  dreams  ; 
A  tower  of  marble  in  her  light, 
A  wall  of  black,  a  wall  of  white, 

The  stately  vessel  seems. 

Low  down  upon  the  sandy  coast 

The  lights  begin  to  burn  ; 
And  now,  uphft=d  high  in  air, 
They  kindle  with  a  fiercer  glare, 

And  now  drop  far  astern. 

The  dawn  appears,  the  land  is  gorie. 

The  sea  is  all  around  ; 
Then  on  each  hand  low  hills  of  sana 
Emerge  and  form  another  land  ; 

She  steereth  through  the  Sound. 

Through  Kattegat  and  Skager-rack 

She  flitteth  like  a  ghost  ; 
By  day  and  night,  by  night  and  day. 
She  bounds,  she  flies  upon  her  way 

Along  the  English  coast. 

Cape  Finisterre  is  drawing  near. 

Cape  Finisterre  is  past ; 
.  Into  the  open  ocean  stream 
She  floats,  the  vision  of  a  dretsja 
Too  beautiful  to  last. 
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Suns  rise  and  set,  and  rise,  and  yet 

There  is  no  land  in  sight  ; 
The  liquid  planets  overhead 
Burn  brighter  now  the  moon  is  dead. 

And  longer  stays  the  night. 

IV. 

And  now  along  the  horizon's  edge 

Mountains  of  cloud  uprose. 
Black  as  with  forests  underneath. 
Above  their  sharp  and  jagged  teeth 
\Yere  white  as  drifted  snows. 

Unseen  behind  ihem  sank  tlie  sun. 

But  flushed  each  snowy  peak 
A  little  while  with  rosy  light, 
That  faded  slowly  from  the  sight 
As  blushes  from  the  cheek. 

Black  grew  the  sky — all  black,  all  black 

The  clouds  were  everywhere  ; 
There  was  a  feeling  of  suspense 
In  nature,  a  mysterious  sense 
Of  terror  in  the  air. 

And  all  on  board  the  Valdeniar 

Was  still  as  still  could  be  ; 
Save  when  the  dismal  ship-bell  tolled, 
As  ever  and  anon  she  rolled, 

And  lurched  into  the  sea. 

The  captain  up  and  down  the  deck 

Went  striding  to  and  fro  ; 
Kow  watched  the  compass  at  the  whe^ 
Kow  lifted  up  his  hand  to  feel 

Which  way  the  wind  might  blow. 

And  now  he  looked  up  at  the  sails. 

And  now  upon  the  deep; 
In  every  fibre  of  his  frame 
He  felt  the  storm  before  it  came, 

He  had  no  thought  of  sleep. 

Eight  bells  !  and  suddenly  abaft, 

With  a  great  rush  of  rain, 
IMaking  the  ocean  white  with  spume. 
In  darkness  like  the  day  of  doom. 

On  came  the  hurricane. 

The  lightning  flashed  from  cloud  to  clou^v 

And  rent  the  sky  in  two  ; 
A  jagged  flame,  a  single  jet 
Of  white  fire,  like  a  bayonet,     ■, 

That  pifrred  iXta  ""eballs  through. 
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Then  all  around  was  dark  again. 

And  blacker  than  before  ; 
But  in  that  single  flash  of  light 
He  had  beheld  a  fearful  sight, 

And  thougiit  of  the  oath  he  swore. 

For  right  ahead  lay  the  Ship  of  th^  I'ead, 

The  ghostly  Camiilhan  ! 
Her  masts  were  stripped,  her  yards  weic  bare, 
And  on  her  bowsprit,  poised  in  air, 

Sal  the  Klaboterman. 

Her  crew  of  ghosts  was  all  on  deck, 

Or  clambering  up  tlie  slirouds  ; 
The  boatswain's  whistle,  the  captain  s  hail, 
Were  like  tiie  [piping  of  the  gale, 

And  thunder  in  the  clouds. 

And  close  behind  the  Camiilhan 

'Jhere  rose  up  from  the  sea, 
As  from  a  foundered  ship  of  stone, 
Three  bare  and  splintered  masts  aiorje  ; 
They  were  the  Chimneys  Three  ! 

And  onward  dashed  the  Valdemar, 

And  leaped  into  the  dark  ; 
A  denser  mist,  a  colder  blait, 
A  little  shudder,  and  she  h?.tl  ]iassed 

Right  through  the  Phantom  Bark. 

She  cleft  in  twain  the  shadowy  hulk, 

But  cleft  it-unaware  ; 
As  when,  careering  to  her  nest. 
The  sea-gull  severs  with  her  breast 

The  unresisting  air. 

Again  the  lightning  flashed  ;  again 

They  savv  the  Carmilhan, 
Whole  as  before  in  hull  and  spar  ; 
But  now  on  board  of  the  Valdemar 

Stood  the  Klaboterman. 

And  they  all  knew  their  doom  was  sealed  J 

They  knew  that  death  was  near  ; 
Some  prayed  who  never  prayed  beloie. 
And  some  they  wept,  and  some  they  swore, 

And  some  were  mule  with  fear. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  a  shock. 

And  louder  than  wind  or  sea 
A  cry  burst  from  the  crew  on  deck, 
As  she  dashed  and  crashed,  a  hopeles*  wreck, 

Upon  the  Chimneys  Three. 
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The  storm  and  night  were  passed,  the  lighv) 

To  streak  the  east  began  ; 
The  cabin-boy,  picked  up  at  sea, 
V;urvive<l  the  wreck,  and  only  he, 

To  tell  of  the  Cairnilhaii, 


INTERLUDE. 

When  the  long  murmur  of  applause 
That  greeted  the  Musician's  lay 
Had  slowly  buzzed  itself  away, 
And  the  long  talk  of  Spectre  Ships 
'i'hat  followed  died  ujion  their  lips. 
And  came  unto  a  natural  pause, 

••These  tales  you  tell  are  one  and  all 
Of  the  Old  World,"  the  Poet  said, 

*'  Flowers  gathered  from  a  crumbling  wall. 
Dead  leaves  that  rustle  as  they  fall  ; 
Let  me  present  you  in  your  stead 
Something  of  our  New  England  earth, 
A  tale  whicl),  though  of  no  great  worth. 
Has  still  this  merit,  that  it  yields 
A  certain  freshness  of  the  fields, 
A  sweetness  as  of  home-made  bread." 

The  Student  answered  :  "  Be  discreet; 
For  if  the  flour  be  fresh  and  sound. 
And  if  the  bread  be  light  and  sweet, 
"^V'ho  careth  in  what  mill  'twas  ground, 
dr  of  what  oven  felt  the  heat. 
Unless,  as  old  Cervantes  said, 
You  are  looking  after  better  bread 
Than  any  that  is  made  of  wheit  ? 
You  know  that  peo})le  nowadays 
To  what  is  old  give  little  praise  ; 
All  must  be  new  in  prose  and  verse. 
They  want  hot  bread,  or  something  worse 
Fresh  every  morning,  and  half-baked  ; 
The  wholesome  bread  of  yesterday. 
Too  stalj  for  them,  is  thrown  away. 
Nor  is  their  thirst  with  water  slaked," 

As  oft  we  see  the  sky  in  May 
Threaten  to  rain,  and  yet  not  rain. 
The  Poet's  face,  before  so  gay. 
Was  clouded  with  a  look  of  pain, 
But  suddenly  brightened  up  again  ; 
And  without  further  let  or  stay 
He  told  his  tale  of  veste»day. 
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THE  rOET'S   TAl.E. 

LADY  WENTWORTH. 

One  liunilretl  years  ago,  and  sometliing  nioie, 

In  Queen  Street,  Portsmouth,  at  her  tavern  door. 

Neat  as  a  pin,  and  blooming  as  a  rose. 

Stood  Mistress  Stavers  in  her  furbelows, 

Just  as  her  cuckoo-clock  was  striking  nine. 

/ibove  her  head,  resplendent  on  the  sign, 

The  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 

In  scarlet  coat  and  periwig  of  flax. 

Surveyed  at  leisure  all  her  varied  charms, 

Her  cap,  her  bodice,  her  white  folded  arms, 

And  half  resolved,  though  he  was  past  his  prime, 

And  rather  damaged  liy  the  lapse  of  time, 

To  fail  down  at  her  feet,  and  to  declare 

The  passion  that  had  driven  him  to  despair. 

For  from  his  lofty  station  he  had  seen 
Stavers,  her  husband,  dressed  in  bottle-green. 
Drive  his  new  Flying  Stage-coach,  four  in  hand, 
Down  the  long  lane,  and  out  into  the  land, 
And  knew  that  he  was  far  upon  the  way 
To  Ipswich  and  to  Boston  on  the  Ray  ! 

Just  then  the  meditations  of  the  Earl 
Were  interrupted  by  a  little  girl, 
Barefooted,  ragged,  with  neglected  hair. 
Eyes  full  of  laughter,  neck  and  shoulders  bare, 
A  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  like  a  new  moon, 
Sure  to  be  rounded  into  beauty  soon, 
A  creature  men  would  worship  and  adore. 
Though  now  in  mean  habiliments  she  bore 
A  pail  of  water,  dripping,  through  the  street, 
And  bathing,  as  she  went,  her  naked  feet. 

It  was  a  pretty  pictuic,  full  of  grace  — 
The  slender  form,  the  delicate,  thin  face  ; 
The  swaying  motion,  as  she  hurried  by  ; 
The  shining  feet,  the  laughter  in  her  eye, 
That  o'er  her  face  in  ri]iples  gleamed  and  glanced, 
As  in  her  pail  the  shifting  sunbeam  danced  : 
And  with  uncommon  feelings  of  delight 
The  Earl  of  Halifax  beheld  the  sight. 
Not  so  Dame  Stavers,  for  he  heard  her  say 
These  words,  or  thought  he  did  ns  plain  as  day  : 
"  O  Martha  Hilton  !     Fie  !  how  dare  you  go 
About  the  town  half  dressed,  and  looking  ff! 
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At  wliich  the  f^ipsy  lauglied,  and  straight  replied: 

"  \o  matter  iiovv  I  look  ;  I  yet  shall  ride 

In  my  own  cliariot,  ma'am."     And  on  the  child 

The  Earl  of  Halifax  benignly  smiled, 

As  witli  her  heavy  burden  she  pissed  on, 

Looked  back,  then  turned  the  corner,  and  was  gone. 

Wiuit  next,  upon  tliat  memorable  day, 
Arrested  his  attention  was  a  gay 
And  brilliant  equipage,  that  tlashed  and  spun, 
The  silver  harness  glittering  in  the  sun, 
Outriders  with  red  jackets,  lithe  and  lank, 
I'ounding  the  saddles  as  they  rose  and  sank, 
^Vhile  all  alone  within  the  chariot  sat 
A  portly  person  with  three-cornered  hat, 

A  crimson  velvet  coat,  Jiead  liigli  in  air, 
(jold-headed  cane,  and  nicely  powdered  hair. 
And  diamond  buckles  sparkling  at  his  knees. 
Dignified,  stately,  florid,  much  at  ease. 
Onward  the  pageant  swept,  and  as  it  passed. 
Fair  Mistress  Stavers  courtesied  low  and  fast  ; 
For  this  was  Governor  Wentworth,  driving  down 
To  Little  Harbour,  just  beyond  the  town,  , 
Where  his  Great  House  stood  looking  out  to  sea, 
A  goodly  place,  where  it  was  good  to  be. 

It  was  a  pleasant  mansion,  an  abode 

Near  and  yet  hidden  from  the  great  highroad. 

Sequestered  among  tress,  a  noble  pile, 

Earonial  and  colonial  in  its  style  ; 

( iables  and  dormer-windows  everywhere. 

And  stacks  of  chimneys  rising  high  in  air,— 

Pandean  pipes,  on  which  all  winds  that  blew 

Made  mournful  music  the  whole  winter  through. 

Within,  unwonted  splendours  met  the  eye, —  ' 

Panels,  and  floors  of  oak,  and  tapestiy  ; 

Carved  chimney-pieces,  where  on  brazen  dogs 

]\evelled  and  roared  the  Christmas  lires  of  logs  ; 

Doors  opening  into  darkness  unawares. 

Mysterious  jiassages,  and  flights  of  stairs  ; 

And  on  the  walls,  in  heavy  gilded  frames. 

The  ancestral  Wcntworths  with  Old  Scripture  names. 

Such  was  the  mansion  where  the  great  man  dwelt, 

A  widower  and  childless  ;  and  he  felt 

'J"he  loneliness,  the  uncongenial  gloom, 

That  like  a  presence  haunted  every  room  ; 

For  though  not  given  to  weakness,  he  could  feel 

The  pain  of  wounds,  that  ache  because  they  heal. 
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The  years  came  and  the  years  went, — seven  in  all. 

And  passed  in  cloud  and  sunshine  o'er  the  Hall  ; 

The  dawns  their  splendour  through  its  chamhers  shed, 

The  sunsets  Hushed  its  western  windows  red  ; 

'J"he  snow  was  on  its  roof,  the  wind,  the  rain  ; 

Its  woodlands  were  in  leaf  and  bare  again  ; 

Moons  waxed  and  waned,  the  Idacs  bloomed  and  died, 

In  the  broad  river  ebbed  and  flowed  the  tide. 

Ships  went  to  sea,  and  ships  came  home  from  sea, 

And  the  slow  years  sailed  by  and  ceased  to  be. 

And  all  these  years  had  Martha  Hilton  served 

In  the  Great  House,  not  wholly  unobserved  : 

By  day,  by  night,  the  silver  crescent  grew. 

Though  hidden  by  clouds,  her  light  still  shining  through  ; 

A  maid  of  all  work,  whether  coarse  or  fine, 

A  servant  who  made  service  seem  divine  ! 

Through  her  each  rooni  was  fair  to  look  upon  ; 

The  mirrors  glistened,  and  the  brasses  shone  ; 

The  very  knocker  on  the  outer  door. 

If  she  but  passed,  was  brighter  than  before. 


And  now  the  ceaseless  turning  of  the  mill 

Of  Time,  that  never  for  an  hour  stands  still, 

Ground  out  the  Governor's  sixtieth  birthday,  , 

And  powdered  his  brown  hair  with  silver-gray.  1 

The  robin,  the  forerunner  of  the  spring,  i 

The  bluebird  with  his  jocund  carolling. 

The  restless  swallows  building  in  the  eaves,  ' 

The  golden  buttercups,  the  grass,  the  leaves. 

The  lilacs  tossing  in  the  winds  of  May, — 

All  welcomed  this  majestic  holiday  ! 

He  gave  a  splendid  banquet,  served  on  plate, 

Such  as  became  the  Governor  of  the  State, 

Who  represented  England  and  the  King, 

And  was  magnificent  in  everything. 

He  had  invited  all  his  friends  and  peers, — 

The  Pepperels,  the  Langdons,  and  the  Lears, 

The  Sparhawks,  the  Penhallows,  and  the  rest 

For  why  repeat  the  name  of  every  guest  ? 

But  I  must  mention  one,  in  bands  and  gown,    ' 

The  rector  there,  the  Reverend  Arthur  Brown 

Of  the  Established  Church  ;  with  smiling  face 

He  sat  beside  the  Governor  and  said  grace  ; 

And  then  the  feast  went  on,  as  others  do, 

But  ended  as  none  other  I  e'er  knew. 

When  they  had  drunk  the  King,  with  many  a  cheer. 
The  Governor  whispered  in  a  servant's  ear. 
Who  disappeared,  and  presently  there  stood 
Within  the  room,  in  perfect  womanhood, 
A  maiden,  modest  and  yet  self-possessed, 
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Youi'iiful  anil  beautiful,  and  simply  dressed. 

Can  tills  be  Martha  Milton  ?     it  must  be? 

Yes,  Martha  Hilton,  and  no  other  she  ! 

Dowered  with  the  beauty  of  htr  twenty  years, 
i  How  ladylike,  how  quecnlikc  she  appears  ; 

'  The  pale,  tliin  cresctnt  of  the  days  gone  by 

Is  Dian  now  in  all  her  iiinjesly  ! 

Vet  scarce  a  guest  perceived  that  she  was  there, 

Until  the  tlovernor,  rising  from  his  chair, 

Played  sliglitly  with  his  rulTles,  then  looked  down, 

And  said  uiUo  the  Reverend  Arthur  Rrown  : 
*'  This  is  my  birthday  ;  it  shall  likewise  be 

My  wedding-day ;  and  you  shall  many  me  ! 


t  >■' 


(( 


The  listening  guests  were  greatly  mystified, 
None  more  so  than  the  rector  who  replied  ; 
Marry  you  ?     Yes,  that  were  a  jileasant  task. 
Your  Excellency  ;  but  to  whom  ?     I  ask.' 
The  Governor  answered  :   "  To  this  lady  here  ; "' 
And  beckoned  Martha  Hilton  to  draw  near. 
She  came  and  stood,  ail  blushes,  at  his  side. 
The  rector  paused.     The  impatient  Governor  cried 

•'  This  is  the  lady  ;  do  you  hesitate  ? 
Then  I  command  you  as  Chief  Magistrate." 
The  rector  read  the  service  loud  and  clear  : 

•'Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  here," 
And  so  on  to  the  end.     A\.  his  command. 
On  the  fourth  finger  of  her  fair  left  hand 
The  Governor  placed  the  ring  ;  and  that  was  all : 
Martha  was  Lady  Wentworth  of  the  Hall  ! 


.-.^ 


INTERLUDE. 

Well  pleased  the  audience  heartl  the  tale. 
The  Theologian  said  :   "Indeed, 
To  praise  you  there  is  little  need  ; 
One  almost  hears  the  farmer's  Hail 
Thresh  out  your  wheat,  nor  does  there  fail 
A  certain  freshness,  as  you  said, 
And  sweetness  as  of  home-made  br^ad, 
15ut  not  less  sweet  and  not  less  fresh 
Are  many  legends  that  I  know. 
Writ  by  the  monks  of  long  ago, 
Who  loved  to  mortify  the  flesh, 
So  that  the  soul  might  purer  grow, 
And  rise  to  a  diviner  state  ; 
/  And  one  of  tliese — jierhaps  of  all 
Most  beautiful  —  I  now  recall, 
And  with  permission  will  narrate  j 
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Hoping  thereby  to  make  amends 
For  that  grim  tragedy  of  mine, 
As  strong  and  black  as  Spanish  wine 
I  told  last  night,  and  wish  almost 
It  had  remained  untold,  my  friends  ; 
For  Torquemada's  i.wful  ghost 
Came  to  me  in  the  dreams  I  dreamed. 
And  in  the  darkness  glared  and  gleamed 
Like  a  great  lighthouse  on  the  coast." 
The  .Student  laughing  said  :   "  Far  more 
Like  to  some  dismal  lire  of  bale 
P'laring  portentous  on  a  hill  ; 
Or  torches  lighted  on  a  shore 
By  wreckers  in  a  midnight  gale. 
No  matter  :  be  it  as  you  will, 
Only  go  forward  with  your  lale." 


THE  THEOLOGIAN'S  TALi:. 

THE  LEGEND  BEAUTIFUL. 

'*  Hadst  thou  Stayed,  I  must  have  Hed  !  " 
That  is  what  the  Vision  said. 

In  his  chamber  all  alone. 
Kneeling  on  the  floor  of  stone. 
Prayed  the  Monk  in  deep  contrition 
For  his  sins  of  indecision, 
Prayed  for  greater  self-denial 
In  temptation  and  in  trial  ; 
It  was  noonday  by  the  dial, 
And  the  monk  was  all  alone. 

Suddenly,  as  if  it  lightened, 
An  unwonted  splendour  brightened 
All  within  him  and  without  him 
In  that  narrow  cell  of  stone  ; 
And  he  saw  the  Blessed  Vision 
Of  our  Lord,  with  light  Elysian 
Like  a  vesture  wrapped  about  him, 
Like  a  carment  round  him  thrown. 

Not  as  Crucified  and  slain. 

Not  in  agonies  of  pain, 

Not  with  bleeding  hands  and  feet, 

Did  the  Monk  his  Master  see  ; 

But  as  in  the  village  street. 

In  the  house  or  harvest  field. 

Halt  and  lame  and  blind  he  healed, 

When  he  walked  in  Galilee. 
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In  an  attitu'Ie  imploring, 

Hands  upon  his  iwson  crossed, 

\yonderii>g,  worshippinjr,  adoring, 

Knelt  the  Monk  in  rapture  lost. 

Lord,  he  thought,  in  heaven  that  reignest. 

Who  am  I,  that  thus  thou  deignest 

To  reveal  thyself  to  me? 

Who  am  I,  that   from  the  centre 

Of  thy  glory  thou  shouldest  enter 

This  poor  cell,  my  guest  to  be? 

Then  amid  his  exaltation. 
Loud  the  convent  bell  appalling. 
From  its  belfry  calling,  calling, 
Rang  through  court  and  corridor 
With  persistent  iteration 
He  had  never  heard  before, 
It  was  now  the  appointed  hour 
When  alike  in  shine  or  shower, 
Winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat, 
To  the  convent  portals  came 
All  the  blind  and  halt  and  lame. 
All  the  beggars  of  the  street, 
For  their  daily  dole  of  food 
Dealt  them  by  the  brotherhood  j 

And  their  almoner  was  he 

Who  upon  his  bended  knee, 

Rapt  in  silent  ecstasy 

Of  divinest  self-surrender 

Saw  the  Vision  and  the  Splendour. 

Deep  distress  and  hesitation 
Mingled  with  his   adoration  ; 
Should  he  go,  or  should  he  stay  ? 
.Should  he  leave  the  poor  to  wait 
Hungry  at  the  convent  gate, 
Till  the  Vision  passed  away, 
.Should  he  slight  his  radiant  guest, 
Slight  his  visitant  celestial. 
For  a  crowd  of  ragged,  bestial 
Beggars  at  the  convent  gate  ? 
Would  the  Vision  there  remain  ? 
Would  the  Vision  come  again  ? 

Then  a  voice  within  his  breast 
Whispered,  audible  and  clear, 
As  if  to  the  outward  ear  : 
"  Do  thy  duty  ;  that  is  best ; 
Leave  unto  thy  Lord  the  rest  ! " 
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Straightway  to  his  feet  he  started. 
And  with  longing  look  intent 
On  the  Blessed  Vision  bent. 
Slowly  from  his  ceil  departed, 
Slowly  on  his  errand  went. 

At  the  gate  tlie  poor  were  waitings 
Looking  through  the  iron  grating, 
With  that  terror  in  the  eye 
That  is  only  seen  in  those 
Who  amid  their  wants  and  woes 
Hear  the  sound  of  doors  that  close, 
And  of  feet  that  pass  them  by  ; 
Grown  familiar  with  disfavour. 
Grown  familiar  with  the  savour 
Of  the  bread  by  which  men  die  ! 
But  to-day.  they  knew  not  why, 
Like  the  gate  of  Paradise 
Seemed  the  convent  gate  to  rise. 
Like  a  sacrament  divine 
Seemed  to  them  the  bread  and  wine. 
In  his  heart  tlie  Monk  was  praying, 
Thinking  of  the  homeless  poor, 
What  they  suffer  and  endure  ; 
What  we  see  not,  what  we  see  ; 
And  the  inward  voice  was"  saying  ; 
"Whatsoever  thing  thou  doest 
To  the  least  of  mme  and  lowest, 
That  thou  doest  unto  m-  !  " 

Unto  me  !  Init  had  the  Vision 

Come  to  him  in  beggar's  clothing. 

Come  a  mendicant  imploring. 

Would  he  then  have  knelt  adoring, 

Or  have  listened  with  derision, 

And  have  turned  away  without  loathing? 

Thus  his  conscience  put  the  question. 
Full  of  troublesome  suggestion. 
As  at  length  with  hurried  pace. 
Towards  his  cell  he  turned  his  face, 
And  beheld  the  convent  bright 
With  a  supernatural  light, 
Like  a  luminous  cloud  expanding 
Over  floor  and  wall  and  ceiling. 

But  he  paused  with  awe -struck  feeling 

At  the  threshold  of  his  door, 

For  the  Vision  still  was  standing 

As  he  left  it  there  before. 

When  the  convent  bell  appalling, 

From  its  belfry  calling,  calling, 
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Summoned  him  to  feed  the  poor. 
Through  the  long  hour  intervening 
It  had  waited  his  return, 
And  he  felt  his  bosom  burn, 
Comprehending  all  the  meaning. 
When  the  Blessed  Vision  said, 
"  JIadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled  !" 


U 


INTERLUDE. 

Al.L  praised  tlie  Legend  more  or  less  ; 
Some  liked  the  moral,  some  the  verse  ; 
Some  thought  it  better,  and  some  worse 
Than  other  legends  of  the  past  ; 
Until,  with  ill-concealed  distress 
At  all  their  cavilling,  at  last 
The  Theologian  gravely  said  ; 
^The  Spanish  proverb,  then,  is  right  ; 
Consult  your  friends  on  what  you  do. 
And  one  will  say  that  it  is  white. 
And  others  say  that  it  is  red.'' 
And  "  Amen  ! "  quoth  the  Spanish  Jew. 
"  Six  stories  told  !      We  must  have  seven, 
A  cluster  like  the  Pleiades. 
And  lo  !  it  happens,  as  with  these, 
That  one  is  missing  from  our  heaven. 
Where  is  the  Landhird  ?     Bring  him  here  ; 
Let  the  Lost  Pleiad  reappear." 

Thus  the  Sicilian  cried,  and  went 
Forthwith  to  seek  his  missing  star, 
But  did  not  find  him  in  the  bar, 
A  place  that  landh^rds  most  frequent, 
Nor  yet  beside  the  kitchen  fire, 
Nor  up  the  stairs,  nor  in  the  hall  ; 
It  was  in  vain  to  ask  or  call. 
There  were  no  tidings  of  the  Squire. 

So  he  came  back  with  downcast  head, 
Exclaiming:    "Well,  our  bashful  host 
Hath  surely  given  up  the  ghost. 
Another  proverb  says  the  dead 
Can  tell  no  tales  ;  and  that  is  true. 
It  follows,  then,  that  one  of  you 
Must  tell  a  story  in  his  stead. 
You  must,"  he  to  the  Student  said, 
"  Who  knows  so  many  of  the  best, 
And  tell  them  better  than  the  rest." 
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Straight,  by  these  flatterinp;  words  beguile4| 

The  Student,  happy  as  a  child 

When  he  is  called  a  Utile  man,  • 

Assumed  the  double  task  impofed, 

And  without  more  ado  unclosed  •    ■ 

Jijs  sjiiiiing  lips,  and  tlius  began,  .      • 


THE  STUDENT'S  SECOND  TAl.E. 

THE   BARON   OF  ST,    CASTINE. 

Baron  Castine  of  St.  Castine 

Has  left  his  chateau  in  the  Pyrenees, 

And  sailed  across  the  western  seas. 

When  he  went  away  from  his  fair  demesne 

'J"he  birds  were  building,  the  woods  were  green  J 

And  now  the  winds  of  winter  blow 

Round  the  turrets  of  the  old  chateau, 

The  birds  are  silent  and  unseen. 

The  leaves  lie  dead  in  the  ravine. 

And  the  Pyrenees  are  white  with  snow. 

His  father,  lonely,  old,  and  gray. 

Sits  by  the  fireside  day  by  day, 

Thinking  ever  one  thought  of  care  ; 

Through  the  southern  windows,  narrow  and  tall, 

The  sun  shines  into  the  ancient  hall, 

xind  makes  a  glory  round  his  hair. 

The  house-dog,  stretched  beneath  his  chair. 

Groans  in  hi-i  sleep  as  if  in  pain, 

Then  wakes,  and  yawns,  and  sleeps  again. 

So  silent  is  it  everywhere  — 

So  silent  you  can  hear  the  mouse 

Run  and  rummage  along  the  beams 

Behind  the  wainscoat  of  the  wall  ; 

And  the  old  man  rises  from  his  dreams, 

And  wanders  restless  through  the  house. 

As  if  he  heard  strange  voices  call. 

His  footsteps  echo  along  the  floor 
Of  a  distant  passage,  and  pause  awhile  j 
He  is  standing  by  an  open  door 
Looking  long,  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile, 
Into  the  room  of  his  absent  son. 
There  is  the  bed  on  which  he  lay, 
There  are  the  pictures  bright  and  gay, 
Horses  and  hounds  and  sundit  seas  ; 
There  are  his  powder-flask  and  gun, 
And  his  hunting  knives  in  shape  of  a  fan; 
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The  chair  by  the  window  wheie  he  sat, 
With  the  clouded  tiger-skin  for  a  mat, 
Looking  out  on  tlie  Pyrenees, 
Looking  out  on  Mount  Mabor6 
And  the  Seven  Valleys  of  Lavedan. 
Ah  me  !  he  turns  away  and  sighs  ; 
There  is  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 


At  night,  whatever  the  weather  be. 
Wind  or  rain  or  starry  heaven. 
Just  as  the  clock  is  striking  seven, 
Those  who  look  from  the  windows  see 
The  village  Curate,  with  lantern  and  maid. 
Come  through  the  gateway  from  the  jiark 
And  cross  the  court -yard  damp  and  dark  — 
A  ring  of  light  in  a  ring  of  shade. 

And  now  at  the  old  man's  side  he  stands. 
His  voice  is  cheery,  his  heart  expands, 
He  gossips  pleasantly,  by  the  blaze 
Of  the  fire  of  faggots,  about  old  days, 
And  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Fronde, 
And  the  Cardinal's  nieces  fair  and  fond. 
And  what  they  did,  and  what  they  said. 
When  they  heard  his  Eminence  was  dead. 

And  after  a  pause  the  old  man  says, 

His  mind  still  coming  back  again 

To  the  one  sad  thought  that  haunts  his  brain, 

Are  there  a-ny  tidings  from  over  sea  ? 

Ah,  why  hast  that  wild  boy  gone  from  me  ?  " 

And  the  curate  answers,  looking  down. 

Harmless  and  docile  as  a  lamb, 

Young  blood  !  young  blood  !     It  must  so  be  !  " 

And  draws  from  the  pocket  of  his  gown 

A  handkerchief  like  an  oriflamb. 

And  wipes  his  spectacles,  and  they  play 

Their  little  game  of  lansquenet 

In  silence  for  an  hour  or  so, 

Till  the  clock  at  nine  strikes  loud  and  clear 

From  the  village  lymg  asleep  below. 

And  across  the  court-yard,  into  the  dar 

Of  the  wmding  jialhway  in  the  park, 

Curate  and  lantern  disappear. 

And  darkness  reigns  in  the  old  chateau. 


<< 


The  ship  has  come  back  from  ri\er  sea. 
She  has  been  signalled  from  below, 
And  into  the  harbour  of  Bordeaux 
She  sails  with  her  gallant  company. 
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But  among  them  is  nowhere  seen 
The  brave  young  Baron  of  St.  Castine  ; 
lie  hath  tarried  behind,  1  ween, 
In  the  beautiful  land  of  Acadie  1 

And  the  father  paces  to  and  fro 

Through  the  cliambers  of  the  old  chateau, 

Waiting,  waiting  to  hear  the  hum 

Of  wheels  on  the  road  that  runs  below, 

Of  servants  hurrying  here  and  there, 

The  voice  in  the  court-yard,  the  step  on  the  slalr. 

Waiting  for  some  one  who  doth  not  come  ! 

Bat  letters  there  are,  which  the  old  man  icada 

To  the  Curate,  when  he  comes  at  night, 

Word  by  word,  as  an  acolyte 

Repeats  his  prayers  and  tells  his  beads  j 

Letters  full  of  the  rcjlling  sea, 

Full  of  a  young  man's  joy  to  be 

Abroad  in  the  world,  alone  and  free  ; 

Full  of  adventures  and  wonderful  scenes 

Of  hunting  the  deer  through  forests  vast 

In  the  royal  grant  of  Pierre  du  Gast  ; 

Of  nights  in  the  tents  of  the  Tarratines ; 

Of  Madocawando  the  Indian  chief, 

And  his  daughters,  glorious  as  queens, 

And  beautiful  beyond  belief; 

And  so  soft  the  tones  of  their  native  tongue. 

The  words  are  not  spoken,  they  are  sung  I 

And  the  Curate  listens,  and  smiling  says  : 
•*  Ah  yes,  dear  friend  !  in  our  young  days 
We  should  have  liked  to  hunt  the  deer 
All  day  amid  those  forest  scenes. 
And  to  sleep  in  the  tents  of  the  Tarratines  ; 
But  now  it  is  better  sitting  here 
Within  four  walls,  and  without  the  fear 
Of  losing  our  hearts  to  Indian  queens  ; 
For  man  is  tire  and  woman  is  tow. 
And  the  Somebody  comes  and  begins  to  Mot% 
Then  a  gleam  of  distrust  and  vague  siinni.se 
Shines  in  the  father's  gentle  eyes, 
As  firelight  on  a  windovv-jiane 
Glimmers  and  vanishes  again  ; 
But  naught  he  answers  ;  he  only  sighs. 
And  for  a  moment  bows  his  head  ; 
Then,  as  their  custom  is,  they  play 
Their  little  game  of  lansquenet, 
And  another  day  is  with  the  dead. 

Another  day,  and  many  a  day 
And  many  a  week  and  month  depart. 
When  a  fatal  letter  wings  its  way 
Across  the  sea,  like  a  bud  of  niev. 
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And  strikes  and  tears  the  old  man's  heart 
Lo  !  the  young  Raron  of  St.  (."astine, 
Swift  as  the  wind  is,  and  as  wiiri, 
Has  married  a  (hisky  Tarratine, 
Has  married  Modocawaiido's  child  t 


The  letter  drops  fiom  the  father's  hand  ; 
Though  the  sinews  of  his  heart  are  wrung, 
He  utters  no  ciy,  he  l)reathes  no  prayer, 
No  malediction  falls  from  his  tongue  : 
But  his  stately  figure,  erect  and  grand. 
Bends  and  sinks  like  a  column  of  sand 
In  the  whirlwind  of  his  great  despair, 
laying,  yes  dying  !     His  latest  brea 
Of  parley  at  the  door  of  death 
Is  a  blessing  on  his  wayward  son. 
Lower  and  lower  on  his  breast 
Sinks  his  grey  head  ;  he  is  at  rest ; 
l^o  longer  he  wails  for  any  one. 

For  many  a  year  the  old  chateau 
Lies  tenantless  and  desolate  ; 
Kank  glasses  in  the  court-yard  grow. 
About  its  gables  caws  the  crow; 
Only  the  porter  at  the  gate 
Is  left  to  guard  it,  and  to  wait, 
The  coming  of  the  rightful  heir  ; 
No  other  li.e  or  sound  is  there, 
No  more  the  Curate  comes  at  night. 
No  more  is  seen  the  unsteady  light. 
Treading  the  alleys  of  the  park  ; 
The  wmdows  of  the  hall  are  dark. 
The  chambers  dreary,  cold,  and  bare  ! 

At  length,  at  last,  when  the  winter  is  past. 
And  birds  are  building,  and  woods  are  green.! 
With  flying  skirts  is  the  Curate  seen 
Speeding  along  the  woodland  way, 
Humming  gaily,   "  No  day  is  so  loi 
But  it  coaies  at  last  to  vesper-song.  i 

He  stops  at  the  porter's  lodge  to  say  ' 

That  at  last  the  Baron  of  St.  Castine  ' 

Is  coming  home  with  his  Indian  queen. 

Is  coming  without  a  week's  delay  ; 

And  all  the  hou  ,e  must  be  swept  and  clean. 

And  all  things  set  in  good  array  ! 

And  the  solemn  Dr>'-«er  shapes  his  head  ; 

And  the  answer  he  makes  is  :   "  Lackaday 

We  will  see,  as  the  blind  man  said  !  " 
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Alert  since  first  the  clay  began, 

The  cock  upon  the  village  cliurch 

Looks  nortliward  from  his  airy  peich. 

As  if  beyond  the  ken  of  man, 

To  see  the  ships  come  sailing  oil  ' 

And  pass  the  Isle  of  Oleron, 

And  pass  the  Tower  of  Cordouan. 

In  the  church  below  is  cold  in  clay 

The  heart  that  would  have  leaped  for  icy— 

O  tender  heart  oi  truth  and  trust  ! — 

To  see  the  coming  of  that  day; 

In  the  church  below  the  lips  are  dust. 

Dust  are  the  hands,  and  dust  the  feet, 

That  would  have  been  so  swift  to  meet 

The  coming  of  that  wayward  boy. 

At  night  the  front  oi  the  old  chateau 

Is  a  blaze  of  light  above  and  below  ; 

There's  a  sound  of  w  heels  and  hoofs  in  t?:e  stree% 

A  cracking  of  whips,  and  scamper  of  feetj, 

Bells  ate  ringing,  and  horns  are  blown. 

And  the  Baron  hath  come  again  to  his  own. 

The  Curate  is  wailing  in  the  hall. 

Most  eager  and  alive  of  all 

To  welcome  the  Baron  and  Baroness  ; 

But  his  mind  is  full  of  vague  distress,  j 

For  he  hath  read  in  Jesuit  books 

Of  those  children  of  the  wilderness, 

And  noWj  good,  simple  man  !  he  looks 

To  see  a  painted  savage  stride 

Into  the  room  with  shoulders  bare. 
And  eagle  feathers  in  her  hair, 
And  around  her  a  robe  of  panther's  hide- 
Instead,  he  beholds  with  secret  shame    J 

A  form  of  beauty  undefined, 

A  loveliness  without  a  name. 

Not  of  degree,  but  more  of  kind  ; 

Nor  bold  nor  shy,  nor  short  nor  tall,  ' 

But  a  new  mingling  o(  them  all. 

Yes,  beautiful  beyond  belief, 

Transfigured  and  transfused,  he  sees 

The  lady  of  the  Pyrenees, 

The  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  hair 

The  gold-bronze  colour  of  the  skin  -«  • 

Seems  lighted  by  a  fire  within, 

As  when  a  burst  of  sunlight  shines 

Beneath  a  sombre  grove  of  pines — 

A  dusky  splendour  in  the  air. 

The  two  small  hands,  that  now  are  pressf^d 

In  his,  seem  made  to  be  caressed, 
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They  lie  so  warm  and  soft  and  siiii. 

Like  birds  hnlf  hidden  in  a  nest, 

Trustful  and  innocent  of  ill. 

And  ah  !  he  cannot  believe  his  ears 

When  her  melodious  voice  he  hears 

Speaking  his  native  Gascon  tongue 

The  woids  she  utters  seems  to  be 

Part  of  some  poem  of  Goudouli, 

They  are  not  spoken,  they  are  sung  ! 

And  the  Baron  smiles,  and  says,  '•  Vou  see, 

I  told  you  but  the  sim[)le  truth  ; 

^hj  you  may  trust  the  eyes  of  youth  J" 

Down  in  the  village  day  by  day 
The  peo[)le  gossip  in  their  way. 
And  stare  to  see  the  Baroness  pass 
On  Sunday  morning  to  early  Mass  ; 
And  when  she  kneeleth  down  to  pray. 
They  wonder,  and  whisper  together,  and  say, 
••Surely  this  is  no  heathen  lass  !  " 

And  in  course  of  time  they  learn  to  bless 
The  Baron  and  the  Baroness. 

And  in  course  of  time  the  Curate  learns 

A  secret  so  dreadful  that  by  turns 

He  is  ice  and  fire,  he  freezes  and  burns. 

The  Baron  at  confession  hath  said. 

That  though  this  woman  be  his  wife, 

He  hath  wed  her  as  the  Indians  wed, 

He  hath  bought  her  for  a  gun  and  a  knife ) 

And  the  Curate  replies  :   "  O  profligate, 
O  Prodigal  Son  !   return  once  more 
To  the  open  arms  and  the  open  door 
Of  the  Church,  or  ever  it  be  too  late. 
Thank  God,  thy  father  did  not  live 
To  see  what  he  could  not  forgive ; 
On  thee,  so  reckless  and  perverse. 
He  left  his  blessing,  not  his  curse. 

But  the  nearer  the  dawn  the  darker  the  night, 
And  by  going  wrong  all  things  come  right  ; 
Things  have  been  mended  that  were  worse. 
And  the  worse,  the  nearer  they  are  to  mend 
For  the  sake  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Thou  shalt  be  wed  a.s  Christians  wed, 
And  all  things  come  to  a  happy  end." 

O  sun,  that  foUowest  the  night, 
In  yon  blue  sky,  serene  and  pure. 
And  pourest  thine  impartial  light 
Alike  on  mountain  and  »"  mocr. 
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Pause  for  a  moment  in  thy  course, 

And  bless  the  biulegroom  and  the  bride  ! 

O  Gave,  that  from  thy  hidden  source 

In  yon  mysterious  mountain-side 

Pursuest  thy  wandering  way  alone 

And  leaping  down  its  steps  of  stone. 

Along  the  meadow-lands  demure 

Stealest  away  to  the  Adour,  ' 

Pause  for  a  moment  iu  thy  course 

To  bless  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ! 

The  choir  is  singing  the  matin  song, 

The  doors  of  the  church  are  opened  wide. 

The  people  crowd,  and  press,  and  throng 

To  see  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

They  enter  and  pass  along  the  nave  ; 

They  stand  upon  the  father's  grave ; 

The  bells  are  ringing  solt  and  slow  ; 

The  living  above  and  the  dead  below 

Give  their  blessi.ig  on  one  and  twain  ; 

The  warm  wind  blows  from  the  hills  of  Spain, 

The  birds  are  building,  the  leaves  are  green, 

The  Baron  Castine  of  St.  Castine 

HatU  come  at  last  to  his  own  again. 


FINALE. 

"  Nunc  flaiidite  !  "  the  Student  cried, 
When  he  had  finished  ;  "now  applaud. 
As  Roman  actors  used  to  say 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  play  ;  " 
And  rose,  and  spread  his  hands  abroao. 
And  smiling  bowed  from  side  to  side. 
As  one  who  bears  the  palm  away. 

And  generous  was  the  applause  and  loud, 
But  less  for  him  than  for  the  sun. 
That  even  as  the  tale  was  done 
Burst  from  its  canopy  of  cloud, 
And  lit  the  landscape  with  the  blaze 
Of  afternoon  on  autumn  days. 
And  filled  the  room  with  light,  and  made 
The  fire  of  logs  a  painted  shade. 

A  sudden  wind  from  out  the  west 
Blew  all  its  trumpets  loud  and  shrill; 
The  windows  rattled  with  the  blast, 
The  oak-trees  shouted  as  it  passed. 
And  straight,  as  if  by  fear  possessed, 
The  cloud  encamnm^nt  on  the  hill 
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Broke  up,  and  fluttering  flag  and  tent 
Vanished  into  the  firmament, 
And  down  the  valley  fled  amain 
The  rear  of  the  retreating  rain. 

Only  far  up  in  the  Llue  sky 

A  mass  of  clouds,  like  drifted  snow 

Suffused  with  a  faint  Alpine  glow. 

Was  heaped  together,  vast  and  high, 

On  which  a  shattered  rainbow  hung, 

Not  rising  like  the  ruined  arch 

Of  some  aerial  aqueduct. 

But  like  a  roseate  garland  plucked 

From  an  Olympian  god,  and  flung 

Aside  in  his  triumphal  march. 

Like  prisoners  from  their  dungeon  gloom, 
Like  birds  escaping  from  a  snare. 
Like  school  boys  at  the  hour  of  play. 
All  left  at  once  the  pent-up  room 
And  rushed  into  the  open  air  ; 
And  no  more  tales  were  told  that  dav. 


EARLIER  POEMS. 

[WKIJ'TEN  KOR  THE  MOST  PARI'  DURING  MY  COLLEGE  LIFE,  AND 
ALL  OF  THEM  BEFORE  THE  AGE  OF  NINETEEN.] 


WOODS  IN  WINTER. 
When  Winter  winds  are  piercing  chill, 

And  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  gale, 
With  solemn  feet  I  tread  the  hill 

TWat  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

O'er  the  bare  upland,  and  away 

Througli  the  long  reach  of  desert  woods, 

Tiie  eml)racing  sunbeams  chastely  play. 
And  gladden  these  deep  solitudes. 

Wliere,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak, 
TJie  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung, 

And  summer  winds  tlie  stdlness  broke, 
Tlie  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 

Wiiere,  from  their  frozen  urns,  mute  springs 
Four  out  the  river's  gradual  tide 

Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings. 

And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side. 

Alas !  how  changed  from  the  fair  scene, 
When  birds  sang  out  their  mellow  lay, 

And  winds  were  soft,  and  woods  were  green, 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day. 

But  still  wild  music  is  abroad. 

Pale,  desert  woods  !  within  your  crowd  ; 
And  gathering  winds,  in  hoarse  accord, 

Amid  the  vocal  reeds  pipe  loud, 

Cliill  airs  and  wintry  winds!  my  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  song; 

I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year,— 
I  listen,  and  it  cheers  me  long. 


AN  APRIL  r,XY. 

When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  has  returned  again, 
Tis  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 

The  first  flower  of  the  plain. 
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1  love  the  season  well, 
\Vheii  forest  glaries  are  teeming  with  bright  forms. 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 

'J'hc  coming-on  of  storms. 

From  the  earth's  loosened  mould 
The  sapling  draws  its  sustenance,  and  thrives; 
'JliDUgh  stricken  to  the  heart  with  Winter's  cold, 

The  drooping  tree  revives. 

The  softly-warhled  song 
Comes  from  the  jileasant  woods,  and  coloured  winryS 
C'.lance  quick  in  the  bright  sun,  that  moves  along 

Tiie  forest  openings. 

When  the  bright  sunset  fdls 
The  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green  slope  throws 
Its  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills. 

And  wide  the  upland  glows. 

And,  when  the  eve  is  born, 
In  the  blue  lake  Ihe  sky,  o'er-reaching  far. 
Is  liollowed  out,  and  the  moon  dips  her  horn. 

And  twinkles  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide. 
Stand  the  gray  rocks,  and  trembling  shadorvs  throw; 
And  the  fair  trees  look  over,  side  by  side, 

And  see  themselves  below. 

Sweet  April! — many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unio  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed  ; 
Nor  shall  they  fail,  till,  to  its  autumn  brought; 

Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 


AUTUMN. 
With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  ye.ir! 
""he  buds  of  .Spring,  those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out. 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  solder  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

Tliere  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richnesg  on  the  clustered  trees. 
And,  from  a  beaker,  full  of  richest  dyes, 
I'ouriu'^  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 
And  dijiping  in  warm  light  the  )iillareti  clouds, 
Worn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  an:;  passionate  wooej> 
Kisses  ',hc  blushin;]  Icafj  and  stirs  up  life 
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Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.      Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.      The  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  wilcli-hazel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings, 
And  merrily,  with  oft-rej>eated  stroke, 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy  flail. 

O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves. 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 


HYMN  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  NUNS  OF  BETHLEHEM.. 

AT    THE    CONSECRATION    OF    PULASKl's    BANNER. 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day 

Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 

Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head ; 

And  the  censer  burning  swung, 

Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 

The  blood-red  banner,  that  with  prayer 

Had  been  consecrated  there. 
And  the  nun's  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while, 
Sung  low  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle. 

"Take  thy  banner  !     May  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave; 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale, 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills, 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks. 

"  Take  thy  banner  !  and,  beneath 

The  battle-cloud's  encircling  wreath, 

Guard  it ! — till  our  homes  are  free  ! 

Guard  it ! — God  will  prosper  thee ! 

In  the  dark  and  trying  hour. 

In  the  breaking  forth  of  power. 

In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men,  » 

His  right  haiid  will  shield  thee  then.  "1 
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'•  Take  thy  banner  !     But,  Mhcn  night 

Closes  round  the  gliastly  hght, 

If  the  vanrjuislied  warrior  bow, 

Spare  him  ! — By  our  holy  vow, 

By  our  prayers  and  many  tears. 

By  the  mercy  that  endears, 

Spare  him  !—  he  our  love  hath  shared  ! 

Spare  him  !— as  thou  wouldst  be  spared ! 

"Take  thy  banner! — and  if  e'er 
Thou  shouldst  press  the  soldier's  bier, 
And  the  muffled  drums  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 
Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee." 

riie  warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud  I 


SUNRISE  ON  IHE  HILLS. 
I  STOOD  upon  the  hills,  when  iieaven's  wide  arch 
Was  glorious  with  the  sun's  returning  march. 
And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun  clad  vales. 
The  clomls  were  far  l)eneath  nie  ; — bathed  in  light, 
They  gathered  mid-way  round  tlie  wooded  height. 
And,  in  their  fading  glory,  shone 
Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown. 
As  many  a  pinnacle,  -with  shifting  glance, 
Through  the  gray  mist  thrust  u]i'its  shattered  lance, 
And  rocking  on  the  cliff  was  left 
The  dark  pine  blasted,  bare,  and  cleft. 
The  vf.il  of  cioud  was  lifted,  and  below 
C.lowed  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river's  flow 
Was  darkened  by  the  forest's  shade, 
Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade  ; 
Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day 
The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way.  ' 

I  h'^xd  the  distant  waters  dash, 
I  saw  the  current  whirl  and  flash,— 
And  richly,  by  the  blue  lake's  silver  beach. 
The  woods  were  bending  with  a  silent  reach. 
Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  gentle  swell, 
The  music  of  the  village  bell 
Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills ; 
And  the  wild  horn,  whose  voice  the  woodland  fills, 
Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout, 
That  faint  and  far  the  glen  sent  out, 
Where,  ans\\-ering  to  the  sudden  shot,  thin  smokc, 
Through  thick-leaved  branch  es,  from  the  dii^le  broke. 
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if  thou  art  worn  ann  hard  beset 

Witli  sorrows,  tliat  tlioii  woiildst  forget, 

If  tlioii  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  \\  ill  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep. 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills  !— No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 
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BURIAL  OF  THE  MINNISINK. 
On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell, 
The  shadowed  light  of  evening  fell ; 
And,  where  the  maple's  leaf  was  bromi, 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down 
The  glory  that  the  wood  receives. 
At  sunset,  in  its  biazen  leaves. 

Far  upward  in  the  mellow  light 
Rose  the  blue  hilh.     One  cloud  of  white, 
Around  a  far  uplifted  cone, 
In  the  warm  blush  of  evening  shone; 
An  image  of  the  silver  lakes, 
Ey  which  the  Indian's  soul  awakes. 

But  soon  a  funeral  hymn  was  lieard 
Where  the  soft  breath  of  evening  stirred 
The  tall,  gray  forest ;  and  a  band 
Of  stern  in  heart,  and  strong  in  hand, 
Came  winding  down  beside  the  wave, 
To  lay  the  red  chief  in  his  grave. 

They  sang,  that  by  his  native  bowers 
He  stood,  in  the  hast  moon  of  flowers. 
And  thirty  snows  had  not  yet  shed 
Their  glory  on  the  warrior's  head ; 
IJut,  as  the  summer  fruit  decays. 
So  died  he  in  those  naked  days. 

A  dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck's  skin 
Covered  the  warrior,  and  within 
Its  heavy  folds  the  weapons,  made 
For  the  hard  toils  of  war,  were  laid  ; 
The  cuirass,  woven  of  plaited  reeds. 
And  the  broad  belt  of  shells  and  beads. 

Before,  a  dark -haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death-dirge  of  the  slain  ; 
Behind,  the  long  procession  came 
Of  hoary  men  and  chiefs  of  fame, 
W^ith  heavy  hearts,  and  eyes  of  grie*. 
Leading  the  war-horse  of  their  chief. 

Stripped  of  his  proud  and  martial  dress, 
Uncurbed,  unreined,  and  riderless, 
With  darting  eye,  and  nostril  spread. 
And  heavy  and  impatient  trsadj      ^ 
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He  came  ;  and  oft  tliat  eye  so  proud 
Asked  for  liis  rider  in  the  crowd. 

Tlicy  l)uried  tlie  dark  chief — lliey  freed 
Pieside  the  grave  his  hattle-sleed  ; 
And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  its  way 
'I'o  his  stern  heart !     One  piercing  neigl> 
Arose,— and,  on  the  dead  man's  plain, 
The  rider  grasps  his  steed  again. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRV. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods, 
That  dwells  where'er  the  gentle  south  wind  blows  ; 
Where,  underneath  the  white  thorn,  in  the  glade. 
The  wild  flowers  bloom,  or,  kissing  the  soft  air 
The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  outspread. 
With  what  a  tender  and  impassioned  voice 
It  fills  the  nice  and  delicate  ear  of  thought, 
WMien  the  fast-ushering  star  of  morning  ccmies 
O'er-riding  the  gray  hills  with  golden  scarf; 
Or  when  the  cowled  and  dusky-sandaled  Eve, 
In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate, 
Departs  with  silent  pace  !     That  spirit  moves 
In  the  green  valley,  ■where  the  silver  brook, 
I'rom  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cascade  ; 
And,  babbling  low  amid  the  tangled  woods, 
J^lips  down  through  moss-grown  stones  with  endless  laughter. 
And  frequent,  on  the  everlasting  hills, 
its  feet  go  forth,  when  it  doth  wrap  itself 
In  all  tlic  dark  embroidery  of  the  storm, 
And  shouts  the  stern,  strong  wind.     And  here,  amid 
The  silent  majesty  of  these  deep  woods, 
Its  presence  shall  uplift  thy  thoughts  from  earth, 
As  to  the  sunshine  and  the  pure  bright  air, 
Then-  tops  the  green  trees  lift.      Hence  gifted  bards 
Have  ever  loved  the  calm  and  quiet  .shades. 
Vox  them  there  was  an  eloquent  voice  in  all 
The  sylvan  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden  sun, 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its  w-ay. 
Blue  skies,  and  silver  clouds,  and  gentle  wings, — 
The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening,  goes, — 
CJroves,  through  whose  broken  roof  the  sky  looks  in. 
]\Iountain,  and  shattered  cliff,  and  sunny  vale. 
The  distant  lake,  fountains, —and  mighty  trees, 
In  many  a  lazy  syllable,  repeating 
.Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  wind. 

—  And  this  is  the  sweet  spirit,  that  doth  fill 
The  world  ;  and,  in  these  wayward  days  of  youth, 
My  busy  fancy  oft  embodies  it, 
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As  a  bright  "image  of  the  light  and  beauty 

That  dwell  in  nature, — of  the  heavenly  forms 

We  worship  in  our  dreams,  and  the  soft  hues 

That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  flush  the  cloud? 

When  the  sim  sets.     Within  lier  eye 

The  heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing  light, 

And  when  it  wears  the  tilue  of  May,  is  Innig, 

And  on  her  lij)  the  rich,  red  rose.      Her  hair 

Is  like  the  summer  tresses  of  the  trees. 

When  twilight  makes  them  brown,  and  on  iiei-  clieel- 

Blushes  the  richness  of  an  autumn  sky. 

With  ever-shifting  beauty.     Then  her  lire;atli, 

it  is  so  like  the  gentle  air  of  .Spring, 

As,  from  the  morning's  dewy  flowers,  \i  comes 

Full  of  their  fragrance,  that  it  is  a  joy 

To  have  it  round  us, — and  her  silver  voice 

Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird, 

Heard  in  the  still  night,  with  its  passionate  cadence. 
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VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT 


JloTi'ta,  'troTVia  vv^, 

iirvoboTeipa  rucv  iro\vir6vwv  ^poTtliV, 

(pe^dOev  Wi-  fidXe  /xcXe  KardirTepot 

Aya/ie/xvoviov  i^rl  So/jlop 

virb  yaft  dXyiwv,  virS  tc  (rvp.<popds 

dioix6p.e6 ,  olx6p.e6a. 


El'KIPlDKS 


PRELUDE. 

Pi.EASAN  T  il  was,  when  ^a-ooJs  were  gieeii, 

And  winds  were  soft  and  low, 
To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene, 
Where,  tlie  long  drooping  bouglis  between, 
Sliadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 

Alternate  come  and  go; 

Or  where  tlie  denser  grove  receives 

No  sunlight  from  above, 
Dut  tlie  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbrclcen  roof  of  leaves. 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 

Tiie  shadows  hardly  mo\'e. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  by  upon  the  ground  ; 
I  lis  hoary  arms  uplifted  he. 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee. 

With  one  continuous  sound  ; — 

A  slumberous  sound, — a  sound  that  brinfrs 

The  feelings  of  a  dream, — 
As  of  innumerable  wings, 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 

O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  wh'ch  cannot  die. 

Bright  visions,  came  to  me, 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  lie, 
And  gaze  into  the  iummer  sky, 
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Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  by. 
Like  ships  upon  the  sea ; 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled  ; 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage. 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age. 

And  chronicles  of  Eld. 

And,  loving  still  these  quaint  old  themes, 

Even  in  the  city's  throng 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  streams, 
That,  crossed  liy  shades  and  sunny  gleams. 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams, 

The  holy  land  of  song. 
Therefore,  at  Pentecost,  which  brings 

The  spring,  clothed  like  a  bride. 
When  nestling  buds  unfold  their  wings, 
And  bishop"s-caps  have  golden  rings, 
Musing  upon  many  things, 

I  sought  the  woodlands  wide. 

Tlie  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild ; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy  ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild  1 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled, 

As  if  I  were  a  boy  ; 
And  ever  whispered,  mild  and  low, 

"  Come,  be  a  child  once  more  !" 
And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 
And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow; 
Oh,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 

Into  the  woodlands  hoar; 
Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air. 

Into  the  solemn  wood, 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere  • 
Nature  with  folded  nands  seemed  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer  ! 

Like  one  in  prayer  I  stood. 
Before  me  rose  an  avenue 

Of  tall  and  sombrous  pines  ; 
Abroad  their  fan-like  branches  grew. 
And,  where  the  sunshine  darted  tin'ough, 
Spread  a  vapour  soft  and  ulue, 

In  long  and  sloping  lines. 

And,  falling  on  my  weary  brain, 

Like  a  fast-falling  shower. 
The  dreams  of  youth  came  back  again, 
Low  lispings  of  the  sunnner  rain. 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain, 

As  once  upon  the  flower. 
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Visions  of  childhood  !  Stay,  oh  stay! 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild  ! 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 
''  It  cannot  be  !     They  pass  away! 
Other  liienies  demand  thy  lay; 
Thou  art  no  more  a  child ! 

•'The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies, 

Waterci-l  by  living  springs; 

.The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 

Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 

Jloly  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise, 

Its  clouds  are  angels'  wings. 

"  Learn  that  henceforth  thy  song  shell  be, 
Not  mountains  capped  with  snow, 

Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea, 

Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly, 

Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 

"There  is  a  forest  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds  ! 
A  mighty  river  roars  between. 
And  whosoever  looks  therein, 
Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin, — 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

"  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast. 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast; 
Pallid  lips  say,    '  It  is  past  ! 

We  can  return  no  more  ! ' 

"Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write! 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream  ! 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight. 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright, — ■ 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme.'' 


HYMN  10  THE  NIGHT. 

ko-Kixali],  rpiWiffTo^. 

I  HEAKIJ  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 
.Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  ! 

I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walls ! 

I  felt  her  presence  by  its  spell  of  might. 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 
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I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fdl  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes.,^;  .., .. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there, — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  11  jws. 

0  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  'earn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  bef  jre  : 
Thou  layst  thy  finger  on  tl^e  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace !     Peace  !     Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer  I 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed-for,  the  most  fair, 

The  best-beloved  Night  i 

A  PSALM  OF   LIFE. 

WHAT    THE    HEART   OF    THE    VOUNG    MAN    SAID    TO    THE    I'SALMIST. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

"  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  !  " 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !     Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal  ; 
"Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleetmg, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 
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Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS. 
Tke  nigln  is  come,  but  not  too  soon: 

And  sinking  silently. 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven, 

But  the  cold  light  of  stars  ; 
And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  givtii 

To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

Is  it  tlie  tender  star  of  love? 

The  star  of  love  and  dreams? 
O  no  !  from  that  l>lue  tent  above, 

A  hero's  armour  gleams. 

And  earnest  thougiits  within  me  rise. 

When  I  behold  afar, 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies, 

The  shield  of  that  red  star. 

0  star  of  strength  !     I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain  ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand. 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

\Vithin  my  breast  there  is  no  light. 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars  ; 

1  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast. 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm, 

A.S  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 

0  fear  not  in  a  world  like  tliis, 
And  lliou  >.halt  know  ere  long. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  !?• 
Tq  suffer  and  be  strong. 
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THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  l)earded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  fluwers  that  grow  between. 

"Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair?"  saith  he; 

"  Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain? 
Though  tlie  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves > 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  joaiid  Ihem  in  his  sheaves. 

"  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled  ; 
"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earfh  are  they, 

Where  he  was  once  a  child. 

"  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  u{X)n  their  garments  wliite. 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 
She  knew  she  should  hnd  them  all  agani 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day  ; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  gi'een  earth, 

<And  took  the  flowers  away. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGEI.S. 
When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered. 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wak2  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  hke  j^ha.i-.oins  grim  aiul  lalU 

Shadows  from  the  litlui  f<rj-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlour  wall ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Con:e  to  visit  me  once  more ; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  chevish-d 

Noble  longings  tor  the  strife. 
By  the  road-side  fell  and  perished, 
'  Weaty  with  the  march  cf  hfe!  J  u 
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TIic\',  tlic  holy  ones  anrl  weakly 
W'lio  the  cross  of  suffeiing  bore, 

Folded  iheir  pale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  vis  on  earth  no  more! 

And  with  them  the  P.eint;  r.eauleous. 

Who  unto  my  yoiitli  was  given. 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

IJke  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer. 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died  I 


FLOWERS. 
.SpAKK  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  oldctl, 

One  who  dwellelh  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 

Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  arc,  wlicrcin  wc  rend  our  history. 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld  ; 
Yet  not  wrapjied  about  with  awful  niyslcry. 

Like  the  burning  stars,  M-hich  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  tho^e  stars  above; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  llowercts  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Fright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation. 

Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours  ; 

leaking  evident  our  own  creation, 

In  these  stars  of  earth,— these  golden  flower* 

And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing, 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  llowerr,,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same,  universal  being. 

Which  is  throbbinc  in  his  brain  and  heart. 
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Gorg;eous  flowerets  in  llie  sunlight  shining, 

Blossoms  flaunting  in  llie  eye  of  clay, 
Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining, 

Buds  that  open  only  to  decay  ; 

Brilliant  liopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues, 

Flaunting  gaily  in  the  golden  light ; 
Large  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues, 

Tender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night ! 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming; 

Workings  arc  they  of  the  self-same  powers, 
Which  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 

Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  ns  are  they  glowing. 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  spring  is  born; 

Others,  tlieir  bine  eyes  with  tears  o'crdow'ng, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn ; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing. 
And  ni  Summer's  green  emblazoned  field, 

But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autumn's  wearing 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield ; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys. 

On  the  mountain-top,  and  by  the  brink 
Of  sequestered  pools  m  \^•oodland  valleys, 

Where  the  slaves  of  nature  stoop  to  drink; 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory. 

Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone, 
But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary. 

On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant, 

In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling  tcvers. 

Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Gajnes  of  Flowers  • 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  ■"ings. 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection 

We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand  ; 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 


Tttr:  nELEAGUERF.n  Ct  lY. 

J  UAVK  read,  in  some  old  marvellous  taiCj 
Some  legend  strange  and  vague, 

Tiiat  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 
Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague. 
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Beside  the  Moldau's  rashing  stream, 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead, 
There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 

The  army  of  the  dead. 
"White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  liound, 

The  si)cctral  camp  was  seen, 
And  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound, 

The  river  flowed  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there. 

No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace  ; 
The  mist-like  banners  clasped  the  ai,'. 

As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 

But,  when  the  old  cathedral  bell 
Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer. 

The  white  jiavdions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley,  fast  and  far, 

The  troubled  army  fled  ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  star. 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 
I  have  read,  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  mr.n. 

That  strange  and  mystic  scroll, 
That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  v.'-r. 

Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 
Encamped  beside  Life's  nishing  stream, 

In  Fancy's  misty  light, 
Gigantic  shapes  and  :;hadows  gleam 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen. 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 

Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 
No  other  voice,  nor  sound  is  there. 

In  the  army  of  the  grave  ; 
No  other  cliallenge  breaks  the  air. 

But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave. 
And  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church  beli 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray. 
The  midnight  phantoms  Teel  the  spell. 

The  shado\^s  s\\"eep  a\\ay. 
Down  the  broad  Vi.le  of  Tears  afar 

The  spectral  camp  is  fled  ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 


MIDNIGHT  MASS  FOR  THE  DYING  YEAK. 
Yks,  the  Year  is  growing  old. 
And  his  eye  is  pale  aud  bleared  I 


VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely, — sorely ! 

The  le?ves  are  falling,  falling, 

Solemnly  and  slow  ; 
Caw !  caw  !  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 
A  sound  of  woe  ! 

Through  woods  and  mountain  passes 

The  winds,  like  anthems,  roll ; 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses. 

Singing,  "  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray,  —  Pray !" 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friars, 
Tell  their  lieads  in  drops  of  ram, 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers ; — 
But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain. 
All  in  vain ! 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather, 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heatiier 

Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 
A  king,  —  a  king ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day. 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice  ! 
His  joy!  his  last !  O,  the  old  man  gray 

Loveth  that  ever-soft  voice, 
Gentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith, — 

To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter's  breath,— 

"Pray  do  not  mock  me  so  ! 
Do  not  laugh  at  me  !" 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  glassy  skies, 
No  mist  or  stain! 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan. 
Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 

\\\  the  wilderness  alone, 
"Vex  not  his  ghost!" 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 

Gathering  and  sounding  on. 
The  storm-wind  from  Labrador, 

The  wind  Euroclydon. 
The  storm- wind ! 


«» 
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Howl !  liowl !  and  liom  tlie  forest 
Sweeji  the  red  leaves  away ! 

Would  the  sins  that  thou  ahliorrcst, 
O  Soul !  could  thus  decay, 
AaJ.  be  swept  away  I 

For  there  shall  come  a  mighlici"  blast, 

'J'here  shall  l)e  a  darker  day  ; 
And  ihe  stars,  from  heaven  down-cast, 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  awayi 
Kyrie,  eleysoi. ! 
Chi'iste,  eleyson ! 


L'EN  VOL 
Ye  voices,  that  arose 
After  the  Evening's  close, 
And  whispered  to  niy  restless  heart  lepose  ; 

Go,  breathe  it  in  the  ear 

(3f  all  who  doubt  and  fear, 

And  say  to  them,  "Be  of  good  cheer!'' 


Ye  sounds,  so  low  and  calm. 

That  in  the  groves  of  balm 

Seemed  to  me  like  an  angel's  psalm! 

Go,  mingle  yet  once  more 

With  the  perpetual  roar 

Of  the  pine  fore:>t,  dark  and  hoar! 


Tongues  of  the  dead,  not  lost, 
]>ut  speaking  from  death's  frost, 
LUie  fiery  tongues  at  rentecosl ! 

I'llimmer,  as  funeral  lamps. 
Amid  the  chills  ami  uamps 
Of  the  Viisl  plain  where  Death  cnainipsl 


BALLADS. 

THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOUR. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  following  Ballad  was  suggested  to  me  while  riding  on  the  seashore  at 
Newport.  A  year  or  two  previous  a  skeleton  had  been  dug  up  at  Fall  River, 
clad  in  broken  and  corroded  armour  ;  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  connecting 
it  with  the  Round  Tower  at  Newport,  generally  known  hitherto  as  the  Old  Winci- 
niill,  though  now  claimed  by  the  Danes  as  a  work  of  their  early  ancestors.  Pro- 
fessor Rafn,  in  the  Meinoires  de  la  Sociele  Royale  da  A  niiguahes  dn  Nord,  for 
1838-9,  says, — 

"There  is  no  mistaking  in  this  instance  the  style  in  which  the  more  ancient 
stone  edifices  of  the  North  were  constructed,  the  style  which  belongs  to  the 
Roman  or  Ante-Gothic  architecture,  and  which,  especially  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  diffused  itself  from  Italy  over  the  whole  of  the  West  and  North  of 
Europe,  where  it  continued  to  predominate  until  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century; 
that  style  which  some  authors  have,  from  one  of  its  niost  striking  characteristics, 
called  the  round  arch  style,  the  same  which  in  England  is  denominated  Saxon 
and  sometimes  Norman  architecture. 

"On  the  ancient  structure  in  Newport  there  are  no  ornaments  remaining 
which  might  possibly  have  served  to  guide  us  in  assigning  the  probable  date  of 
its  erection.  That  no  vestige  v/hatever  is  found  of  the  pointed  arch,  nor  any 
approximation  to  it,  is  indicative  of  an  earlier  rather  than  of  a  later  period. 
From  such  characteristics  as  remain,  liowever,  we  can  scarcely  form  any  other 
inference  than  one,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  are  familiar  with  Old 
Northern  architecture  will  concur,  that   this    nun. ding  was  ehkcted  at  a 

I'ERIOD  DECIDEULV  NOT  I.ATEK  THAN  THE  TWELFTH  CENTllRV.  This  remark 
applies,  of  course,  to  the  original  building  only,  and  not  to  the  alterations  that 
it  subeequently  received  ;  for  there  are  several  such  alterations  in  the  upper  parr 
of  the  building  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which  were  most  likely  occasioned 
by  its  being  adapted  in  modern  times  to  various  uses,  for  example,  as  the  sub- 
structure of  a  windmill,  and  latterly  as  a  hay  magazine.  To  the  same  times  may 
be  referred  the  windows,  the  firepVace,  »nd  the  apertures  made  above  the  columns. 
That  this  building  could  not  have  been  erected  for  a  windmill  is  what  an  architecf 
will  easily  discern." 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  thfe  point.  It  is  sufficiently  well  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  a  ballad,  though  doubtless  many  an  honest  citizen  of 
Newport,  who  has  passed  his  days  within  sight  of  the  Round  Tower,  will  be 
ready  to  exclaim  with  Sancho,  "God  bless  me  I  did  I  not  warn  you  to  have  a 
cnre  of  what  von  were  doing,  for  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  windmill  ?  and  no- 
body could  mistake  it  but  one  who  had  the  like  in  his  head." 

"Speak!  speak!  thou  fearful  gu'-st ! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armour  drest,      "  '^ 

Come.st  to  daunt  me  ! 
"Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
Ihit  with  thy  tieshless  palms 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  alm.s. 

Why  il.).l  ilioii  hrtinil  lue?" 
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Then,  from  those  crxvemous  eyes 
I'ale  flashes  seemed  to  rise, 
As  wlien  the  Northern  skjes 

Gleam  in  Deceml)er; 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow, 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 

From  the  iieart's  chamber. 

"I  was  a  Viking  old  ! 

My  deeds,  thoiigii  manifold. 

No  Skald  in  song  has  told. 

No  Saga  taught  thee ! 
Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse. 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse! 

For  this  I  sought  thee. 

"Far  in  the  Northern  land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  chUdish  hand. 

Tamed  the  ger-falcon; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast -bound, 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 

"  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear. 
While  from  my  path  the  hare 

Fled  like  a  shadow; 
Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolf's  bark, 
Until  the  soaring  lark 

Sang  from  the  meadow. 

*'  But  when  I  older  grew, 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew, 
O'er  the  dark  sea  1  flew 

With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped, 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled. 

By  our  stern  orders. 
"Many  a  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  Winter  out; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 

Set  the  cocks  crowing. 
As  we  the  Berserk's  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale. 
Draining  the  oaken  pail. 

Filled  to  o'erflowing. 

•*  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  storniy  sea. 
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Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me. 

Burning  yet  tender ; 
And  as  tlie  white  stars  sliine 
On  tlie  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 

Fell  their  soft  splendour. 

"I  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid, 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 
And  in  the  forest's  shade 

Our  vows  Avere  j)lighted. 
Under  its  loosened  vest 
Fluttered  her  little  breast. 
Like  birds  within  their  nest, 

By  the  hawk  frighted. 

"Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall, 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all. 

Chanting  his  glory ; 
When  of  old  Ilildeljrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand, 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

"  While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed. 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed, 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly. 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn. 
From  the  deep  drinking-horn 

Blew  the  foam  liglitly. 

"She  was  a  Prince's  child, 

I  but  a  Viking  wild, 

And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 

I  was  discarded ! 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight, 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 

Her  nest  unguarded? 

"  Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea. 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me, — 
Faii^est  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen!  — 
When  on  the  white-sea  strand, 
Waving  his  armed  hand. 
Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 

With  twenty  horsemen. 
•   "Then  launched  they  to  the  blast, 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast. 
Yet  we  were  gaining  fast, 

When  the  wind  failed  us; 
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And  witli  a  sudden  flaw 
t,'anic  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 
So  that  our  foe  we  saw 

J.augh  as  he  hailed  us. 

*'  And  as  to  catch  the  j;alc 
Round  veered  the  tlapping  ->;iil. 
Death  !  was  the  liehnsman'^  La. 

Deatli  without  quarter! 
Mid-ships  witli  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 

Through  the  black  water  \ 

"  As  with  his  wings  aslant, 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant, 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt, 

With  his  prey  laden  ; 
So  toward  the  open  main, 
Beating  to  sea  again. 
Through  the  wild  hurricane, 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

"  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore. 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  leeward ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower, 
Which,  to  this  very  hour, 

Stands  looking  seaward. 

"There  lived  we  many  years; 
Time  dried  th^  maiden's  tears; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears. 

She  was  a  mother; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

Oil  such  another ! 

*'  Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen  ! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men. 

The  sunlight  hateful! 
In  the  vast  forest  here. 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 
Fell  1  upon  my  spear, 

(),  death  was  grateful ! 
"Thus,  .seamed  with  many  scars. 
Bursting  these  prison-bars, 
Up  to  its  native  stars 

My  soul  ascended  ! 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul. 
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Skoal!  to  the  Northland  !  skoal.'"* 
— Tims  the  tale  ended. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HEgPERUS. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  ilid  blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  uj)  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 
"  I  pray  thee  put  into  yonder  port, 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  !" 
The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  North-east ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed. 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"Come  hither!  come  hither!  my  little  daughter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  tlid  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  "n  his  seaman's  -O.V, 

Against  the  stinging  olast ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar. 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

*0  father!  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

O  say  what  may  it  be?" 
*"Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast !" 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea.. 

'  In  Scandinavia  this  is  the  customary  salutation  when  drinking  a  health,  i 
have  slightly  changed  the  orthofaTaphy  of  the  word#  in  order  to  preserve  the 
correct  pronunciation. 
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"O  father  !  I  liear  the  sound  of  guns, 

()  say  what  may  it  be?" 
"Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea ! " 

"O  father!  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

O  say  what  may  it  he?" 
Rut  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  lie. 
Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 
Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  anil  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 

A  sound  came  from  the  land  ; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf. 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck. 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  stnick  where  the  white  and  fleecy  v\aves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool. 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank 
Ho!  ho  !  the  breakers  roared  ! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed. 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rice. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hespenis, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow! 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Wcc  J 
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THE  LUCKOFEDENHALL. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 

fTlie  tradition  upon  which  this  ballad  is  founded,  and  the  "  shards  of  the  Luck 
of  Edenhall,"  still  exist  in  England.  The  goblet  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Musgrave,  I5art.,  of  Eden  HaM,  Cumberland;  and  is  not  so  enti:jly 
shattered  as  the  ballad  leaves  it.  J 

Of  Eelenliall,  the  yulliful  I.onl 

P)k1s  .sound  tlie  fe.stal  titinipel'.s  call; 

He  rises  at  the  banquet  board, 

And  cries,  'mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 

"Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenhalll" 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 
The  house's  oldest  seneschal, 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 
The  drinking  glass  of  crystal  tall ; 
They  call  it  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  said  the  Lord  ;  "This  glass  to  praise, 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal!" 

The  gray-beard  with  trembling  hand  obeys; 

A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  waves  it  light, 
"  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite; 
She  wrote  in  it ;  If  this  glass  doth  fall. 
Farewell  then,  0  Luck  of  Edenhalll 

" 'Twas  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  !)c 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall  ! 
Deep  draughts  drink  we  right  willingly ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  merry  call, 
Kling  !  klang  !  to  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  .  ' 

First  rings  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild, 
Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale  ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild  ; 
Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thunder's  fall, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

*'  For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might. 

The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 

It  has  lasted  longer  tharris  right ; 

Kling  !  klang  ! — with  a  harder  blow  than  ^11 

Will  I  try  the  Luck  o.'  Edenhall  ! " 

As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart, 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall; 
And  through  the  rift,  the  wild  flames  start; 
The  guests  in  dust  arc  scattered  all, 
With  the  Breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall! 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword; 
He  in  the  night  had  bcaled  the  wall, 
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Slain  l)y  llic  sword  lies  tlie  youtliful  I,ord, 
])Ut  liokls  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall, 
The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  p-opes  alone. 
The  gray-beard  in  the  desert  hall. 
7Ie  seeks  his  Lord's  burnt  skeleton,     , 
lie  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  tlie  Luck  of  Edenha!'. 

"The  stone  wall,"  saith  he,  "doth  fall  aside, 
T'lown  must  the  stately  columns  fall; 
'  dass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride; 
In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  !" 


THE  ELECTED  KNIGHT. 

FROM  THE  DANISH. 

[The  f  illowinc:  strnnge  and  somewhat  mystical  Killad  is  from  Xyenip  ami 
Knlibelv's  Dnnshe  Viser  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  seems  to  refer  to  the  first 
pleaching  of  Christianity  in  the  North,  and  to  the  institution  of  Knight- 
I'.rraMTy.  Xnn  three  maidens  1  snppose  to  be  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
The  irregularities  of  the  original  have  been  carefnlly  preserved  in  the  transla- 
tion.] 

Sir  Oi.l'F  he  rideth  over  the  plain, 

Full  seven  miles  broad  and  seven  miles  wide, 

But  never,  ah  never  can  meet  with  the  man 
A  tilt  with  him  tlare  ride. 

He  saw  under  the  hill -side 

A  Knight  full  well  equipped  ; 
His  steed  was  black,  his  helm  was  barred; 

He  was  riding  at  full  speed. 

He  wore  upon  his  spurs 

Twelve  little  golden  birds; 
Anon  he  spurred  his  steed  with  a  clang, 

And  there  sat  all  the  birds  and  sang. 

He  wo\-(t  upon  his  mail 

Twelve  little  golden  wheels; 
Anon  in  eddies  the  wild  wind  blew. 

And  round  and  round  the  wheels  they  Hew. 

ITe  wore  before  his  breast 

A  lance  that  was  poi.sed  in  rest ; 
And  it  was  sharper  than  diamond-Stone, 

It  made  Sir  Oluf's  heart  to  groan. 

He  ^vorc  upon  liis  hrlm  * 

A  wreath  of  ruddy  gold; 
And  that  gave  him  the  Maidctis  Three, 

The  youngest  was  fair  to  behold. 

Sir  Oluf  questioned  the  Knight  eftsooii 
jf  he  were  conic  from  lioavcn  down  « 
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*' Alt  tliou  Christ  of  Heaven,"  q\ioth  he. 
"  So  will  I  yield  me  unto  thee." 

"T  am  not  Chri=;t  the  Great, 

Thou  shalt  not  yield  thee  yet : 
J  am  an  Unknown  Knit^ht, 

Three  modest  Maidens  have  me  hediqht.'' 

"Art  thou  a  Knight  elected, 

And  have  three  Maidens  thee  bedlqht; 
So  shalt  thou  ride  a  tilt  this  day, 

For  all  the  Maidens'  honour!" 

The  first  tilt  they  together  rode 

They  put  their  steeds  to  the  test ;  , 

The  second  tilt  they  together  rode, 

They  proved  their  manhood  best; 

The  third  tilt  they  together  rode, 

Neither  of  them  would  yield  ; 
The  fourth  tilt  they  together  rode, 

They  both  fell  on  the  field. 

Now  lie  the  lords  ui^on  the  plain, 
And  their  blood  runs  unto  death ; 

Now  sit  the  Maidens  in  the  high  tower 
The- youngest  sorrows  till  death. 
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POEMS  ON  SLAVERY. 

1842. 

iTha  following  Poems,  with  one  exception,  were  written  at  sea,  in  the  latter 
part  of  October.  I  had  not  then  heard  of  Dr  Channing's  death.  Since  that 
event  the  poem  addressed  to  him  is  no  longer  appropriate.  I  have  decided, 
however,  to  let  it  remain  as  it  was  written,  a  feeble  testimony  of  my  admiration 
for  a  great  and  good  man.] 

TO  WILLIAM  E.  CHANNING. 
Thf,  pages  of  thy  l)uok  I  read, 

And  as  I  closed  each  one, 
My  heart,  responding,  ever  said, 

"  Servant  of  God  I  well  done  i " 

Well  done !     Thy  words  are  great  and  bold ; 

At  times  they  seem  to  me, 
Like  Luther's,  in  the  days  of  old, 

Half-battles  for  the  free. 

Go  on,  until  this  land  revokes 

The  old  and  chartered  Lie, 
The  feudal  curse,  \\hose  whips  and  yokes 

Insult  humanity. 

A  voice  is  ever  at  thy  side 

Speaking  in  tones  of  might, 
Like  the  prophetic  voice,  that  cried, 

To  John  in  I'atmos,   "  Write  I" 

Write !  and  tell  out  this  bloody  tale ; 

Record  this  dire  eclipse, 
This  Day  of  Wrath,  this  Endless  Wfiil, 

This  dread  Apocalypse. 


THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM. 

Beside  the  ung.ithered  rice  he  lay. 

His  sickle  in  his  hand  ; 
Jlis  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hnfr 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 
Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sljep, 

He  saw  his  Native  Land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  hi."  dreams 
The  lordly  Niger  Ilowedj 
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Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode ; 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain-road. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark -eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand; 
They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks. 

They  held  him  by  the  hand ! — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  Niger's  bank  ; 
His  bridle-reins  were  golden  chains, 

And,  with  a  martial  clank, 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  stallion's  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag. 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew  ; 
From  morn  till  night  he  followed  their  flight, 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew. 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts, 

And  the  ccean  rose  to  view. 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hyaena  scream  ; 
And  the  river-horse,  as  he  cnished  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream  ; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 

The  forest,  with  their  myriao  tongues. 

Shouted  of  liberty ; 
And  the  Blast  of  the  Desert  cried  alou'"1. 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free. 
That  he  started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 

Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day  ; 
For  death  had  illumined  the  Land  of  Sleep, 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 

Had  broken  and  thrown  away ! 


THE  GOOD  PART, 

THAT  SHALL  NOT  BE  TAKEN  AWAY. 

She  dwells  by  great  Kenhawa's  side. 

In  valleys  green  and  cool ; 
And  all  her  hope  and  all  her  pride  „  g 

Are  in  the  v)lla«e  school. 
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Ifer  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 

That  robes  tlie  liills  above, 
Though  not  of  earth,  encircles  there 

All  things  with  arms  of  love. 
And  thus  slie  walks  among  her  gnrl= 

Witli  ]iraise  and  mild  rebukes; 
S'.ibduing  e'en  rude  village  churls 

By  her  angelic  looks. 
She  reads  to  them  at  eventide 

Of  one  who  came  to  save; 
To  cast  the  captive's  chains  aside. 

And  lil)erate  the  slave. 
And  oft  the  l)Iessed  time  foretells 

Wlien  all  men  shall  be  free; 
And  musical,  as  silver  bells, 

Their  falling  chains  shall  be. 

And  following  her  beloved  Lord, 

In  decent  ]ioverty, 
She  makes  her  life  one  sweet  record 

And  deed  of  charity. 
For  she  wa»  rich,  and  gave  up  all 

To  break  the  iron  bands 
Of  those  who  waited  in  her  hall. 

And  laboured  in  her  lands. 

Long  since  beyond  the  Southern  sen 
Their  outbound  sails  have  sped, 

While  she,  in  meek  humility. 
Now  earns  her  daily  bread. 

It  is  their  prayers,  which  never  cease, 
That  clothe  her  with  such  grace  ; 

Their  blessing  is  the  light  of  peace 
That  shines  upon  her  face. 


THE  SLAVE  IN  THE  DISMAt  ^WAMP. 
In  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

The  hunted  Negro  lay  ; 
Tie  saw  tiie  fire  of  the  midnight  camp, 
And  heard  at  times  a  horse's  tramp 

And  a  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 
Where  will-o'-the-M'isps  and  glow-worms  .shine, 

In  bulrush  and  in  brake; 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  pine. 
And  the  cedar  grows,  and  the  poi.sonous  vine 

Is  s]K>tted  like  the  snake; 
Where  hardly  a  human  foot  cntild  ]iass, 

Or  a  human  heart  would  dare, 
On  the  quaking  turf  of  the  green  moras.? 
I  >e  crouched  in  the  rank  and  tangled  grass,  a 

Like  ^  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 
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A  poor  old  slave,  ii:ifiiiTi  and  lame; 

Great  scars  deformed  his  face  ; 
On  his  forehead  he  bore  the  brand  of  shame, 
And  the  rags,  that  hid  his  mangled  frame. 

Were  the  livery  of  disgrace. 
All  things  above  were  bright  and  fair, 

All  things  were  glad  and  free; 
Lithe  squirrels  darted  here  and  there. 
And  wild  birds  filled  the  eclioing  air 

With  songs  of  Lilierty  ! 
On  him  alone  was  the  doom  of  pain, 

F'rom  the  morning  of  his  birth ; 
On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnereil  grain, 

And  struck  him  to  the  earth  ! 


THE  WITNESSES. 
I.\  Ocean's  wide  domains, 

Half  buried  in  the  sands, 
Like  skeletons  m  chains. 

With  shackled  feet  and  hand-;. 
Beyond  the  fall  of  dews. 

Deeper  than  plummet  lies. 
Float  bhips  with  all  their  crews. 

No  -.lore  to  sing  nor  rise. 

There  the  black  Slave-ship  swims, 
Freighted  with  human  forms, 

Whose  fettered,  fleshless  limljs 
Are  not  the  sport  of  storms. 

These  are  the  bones  of  Slaves ; 

They  gleam  from  the  abyss  ; 
They  cry,  from  yawning  waves, 

"We  are  the  Witnesses!" 
Within  Earth's  wide  domains 

Are  markets  for  men's  lives  ; 
Their  necks  are  galled  with  chains, 

Their  wrists  are  cramped  with  .','yvci 
Dead  bodies,  that  the  kite 

In  deserts  makes  its  prey; 
Murders,  that  with  affright 

.Scare  schoolboys  from  their  play  ■ 
All  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  ; 

Anger,  and  lust,  and  pride; 
The  foulest,  rankest  weeds. 

That  choke  JJfe's  groaning  tide? 
These  are  the  woes  of  Slaves; 

They  glare  from  the  abyss; 
They  cry,  from  unknown  graves, 

"  w^  are  the  Witnesses  1" 


iib  FORMS  OM  SLA  VEk  V. 

THE  SLAVE  SINGING  AT  MIDNIGHT. 
Loud  he  sang  the  Psahn  of  David  I 
He,  a  Negro  and  enslaved, 
Sang  of  Israel's  victory, 
Sang  of  Zion,  bright  and  free. 

In  that  liour,  when  night  is  calmest, 
Sang  he  from  the  Hebrew  Psalmist, 
In  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  I  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

Songs  of  triumph,  and  ascriptions. 
Such  as  reached  the  swart  Egyptians, 
When  upon  the  Red  Sea  coast 
Perished  Pharaoh  and  his  host. 

And  the  voice  of  his  devotion 
Filled  my  soul  with  strange  emotion, 
For  its  tones  by  turns  were  glad, 
Sweetly  solemn,  wildly  sad. 

Paul  and  Silas,  in  their  prison. 
Sang  of  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen, 
And  an  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Broke  their  dungeon-gates  at  night. 

But,  alas !  what  holy  angel 
Brings  the  Slave  this  glad  evangel? 
And  what  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Breaks  his  dungeon-gates  at  night? 


THE  QUADROON  GIRL. 

The  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon 

Lay  moored  with  idle  sail ; 
He  waited  for  the  rising  moon, 

And  for  the  evening  gale. 
Under  the  shore  his  l)oat  was  tied, 

And  all  her  listless  crew 
Watched  the  gray  alligator  slide 

Into  the  still  bayou. 

Ociours  of  orange-flowers,  and  spice, 
Reached  them  from  time  to  time, 

Like  airs  that  breathe  from  Paradise 
Upon  a  world  of  crime. 

The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch, 
.Smoked  thoughtfully  and  slow  ; 

The  Slaver's  thumb  was  on  the  latch, 
He  seemed  in  haste  to  go. 

He  said,  "  My  ship  at  anchor  rides 

In  yonder  broad  lagoon ; 
I  only  wait  the  evening  tides. 

And  the  rising  of  the  moon." 
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Before  them,  with  her  lace  upraised. 

In  timid  attitude, 
Like  one  half  curious,  half  amazed, 

A  Quadroon  maiden  siood. 

Her  eyes  were  large,  and  full  of  light, 

Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare ; 
No  garment  she  wore  save  a  kirtle  bright, 

And  her  own  long,  raven  hair. 

And  on  her  hps  there  played  a  smile 

As  holy,  meek,  and  faint, 
As  lights  in  some  cathedral  aisle 

The  features  of  a  saint. 

"  The  soil  is  barren,— the  farm  is  old ;" 

The  thoughtful  Planter  said  ; 
Then  looked  upon  the  Slaver's  gold. 

And  then  upon  the  maid. 

His  heart  within  him  was  at  strife 

With  such  accursed  gains  ; 
For  he  knew  whose  passions  gave  her  life, 

Whose  blood  ran  in  her  veins. 

But  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  weak ; 

He  took  the  glittering  gold  ! 
Then  pale  as  death  grew  the  maiden's  cheek, 

Her  hands  as  icy  cold. 

The  Slaver  led  her  from  the  door. 

He  led  her  by  the  hand. 
To  be  his  slave  and  paramour 

In  a  strange  and  distant  land ! 


THE  WARNING. 
Beware!     The  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore 

The  lion  in  his  path, — when,  poor  and  blind, 
He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  no  more. 

Shorn  of  his  noble  strength  and  forced  to  grind 
In  prison,  and  at  last  led  fortlf  to  be 

A  pander  to  Philistme  revdry, — 

Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 

His  desperate  hands,  and  m  its  overthrow 

Destroyed  himself,  and  with  him  tho^e  who  made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe  ; 

The  poor,  blind  Slave,  the  scoff  and  jest  of  all. 
Expired,  and  thousands  penshed  in  the  fall ! 

There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  land. 

Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel. 

Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hana. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  commonweal. 

Till  the  vast  Temple  of  our  liberties 

A  5h?peless  miss  of  ^yreck  and  rubbish  lies. 


SONGS. 


SEA-WEED. 
When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  scourges 

The  toihng  surges. 
Laden  with  sea-weed  from  the  roci<.s ; 

From  Bermuda's  reefs  ;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges, 
In  some  far-off,  bright  Azore; 
From  Bahama,  antl  the  dashing. 

Silver-flashing 
Surges  of  Sau  Salvador; 

From  tlie  tumbling  surf,  that  buries 

The  Orkneyan  skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drillicg 

Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas ; — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main  ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches, 
All  have  found  repose  again. 

So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet's  soul,  ere  long 
r  rom  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness, 

In  its  vastnes.s. 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  ^ong  : 

P'rom  the  far-nff  i=;les  enchanted, 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Truth  ; 
from  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vi>.ion 
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'     Gleams  Elys'ian"  ' 

In  the  tropic  clime  of  Youth  ; 

From  the  strong  Will,  antl  the  Endeavour 

That  for  ever 
Wrestle  with  the  tides  of  Fate  ; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hopes  far-scattered, 

Tempest -shattered,       _,ji-j_' 
Floating  waste  and  desolate  ;— 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  heart  ; 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded. 

They,  like  hoarded 
Household  words,  no  more  depart. 


THE  DAY  IS  DONE. 
The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist. 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 

That  my  soul  cannot  resist : 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing. 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem. 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  oi  dav. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime. 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  currldois  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  mus'.j. 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavour; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  hunibler  poet. 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart. 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  sunur.;r. 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labour^ 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  m  his  soul  the  music      ' 
,     Of  wonderful  melodies.  _      " 
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Such  songs  have  power  to  quiei 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  puet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  nnmc, 
And  the  cares,  that  mfest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs^ 
And  a.<  silently  steal  away. 

AFTERNOON  IN    FEBRUARY. 

The  day  is  ending. 
The  night  is  descending; 
The  marsh  is  frozen, 
The  river  dead. 

Through  clouds  like  ashes. 
The  red  sun  fias'ies 
On  village  windows 
That  glimmer  red. 

The  .mow  recommences ; 
The  buned  fences 
Mark  no  longer 

The  road  o'er  the  plain ; 
While  through  the  meadows. 
Like  fearful  shadows, 
Slowly  passes 

A  funeral  train. 

The  bell  is  pealing. 
And  every  feeling 
Within  me  responds 
To  the  dismal  knell  j 

Shadows  are  trailing, 
My  heart  is  bewailing 
And  tolling  within 
Like  a  funeral  bell. 


TO  AN  OLD  DANISH   SONG-BOOK. 
Welcome,  my  old  friend, 
Welcome  .o  a  foreign  fireside. 
While  the  suLen  gales  of  auiumn 
Shake  Uiq  windovi  s. 

The  ungraterul  world 
Has,  ii  „eems,  dealt  harshly  with  thee, 
Since,  beneath  the  skies  of  Dennrai^., 
Firs:  1  met  tiiet. 
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There  are  marks  of  age. 

There  are  thumb-marks  on  thy  margin, 

Made  by  hands  that  clasped  thee  rudely 

At  the  alehouse. 

Soiled  and  dull  thou  art;  ^^ 

Yellow  are  thy  time-worn  pages, 

As  the  russet,  ram-molested 

Leaves  of  autumn. 

Thou  art  stained  with  wine 

Scattered  from  hilarious  goblets. 

As  these  leaves  with  the  liljations 

Of  Olympus. 

Yet  dost  thou  recall 
Days  departed,  half-forgotten, 
When  in  dieamy  youth  1  wandeied 
By  the  Baltic,— 

When  I  paused  to  hear 
The  old  ballad  of  King  Christian 
Shouted  from  suburban  taverns 
In  the  twilight. 

Thou  recallest  bards, 

Who,  in  solitary  chambers. 

And  with  hearts  by  passion  wasted, 

Wrote  thy  pages. 

Thou  recallest  homes 
Where  thy  songs  of  love  and  friendship 
Made  the  gloomy  Northern  winter 
Bright  as  summer. 

Once  some  ancient  Scald, 
In  his  bleak,  ancestral  Iceland, 
Chanted  staves  of  these  old  ballads 
To  the  Vikings. 

Once  in  Elsinore, 
At  the  court  of  old  King  Hamlet, 
^  orick  and  his  boon  compamuns 
Sang  these  ditties. 

Once  Prince  Frederick's  Guard 
Sang  them  in  their  smoky  barracks,— 
Suddenly  the  English  cannon 
Joined  the  chorus! 

Peasants  in  the  field, 
Sailors  on  the  roaring  ocean, 
Students,  tradesmen,  pale  mechanic;, 
All  have  sung  them. 

Thou  hast  been  their  friend  ; 
They,  alas!  have  left  thee  friendless ! 
Yet  at  least  by  one  warm  hreside 
Art  thou  welcome 
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And,  as  swalla.'/s  build 
In  these  wide,  old-fasliioned  chimneys. 
So  thy  twittering  songs  shall  nestle 
In  my  bosom, —  •"  -j-  -  •■ 

Quiet,  close,  and  warm. 
Sheltered  from  all  molestation, 
And  recalling  by  their  voices 
Youth  and  travel. 


WALTER  VON  DER  VOCELWEID. 

fWALTER  vou  DBR  VoGEi.wHi D,  Or  BiKD-MtADOw,  was  One  c' the  principal 
Minnesingers  of  the  tliirteenth  century.  He  triumphed  over  Heinrich  von 
!)fterdinpen  in  that  poetic  contest  at  Wartburg  Castle,  known  in  literary  history 
.*.  the  \Var  of  Wartburg.  J 

VoGELWEiD  the  Minnesinger, 

Wiien  lie  left  this  world  of  ours, 
Laid  his  body  in  the  cloister, 

Under  Wiirtzburg's  minster  towers. 

And  he  gave  the  monks  his  treasures, 

Gave  them  all  with  this  behest: 
They  should  feed  the  birds  at  noontide 

Daily  on  his  place  of  rest ; 

Saying,  "  From  these  wandering  minstrels 

I  have  learned  the  art  of  .song  ; 
Let  me  now  repay  the  lessons 

They  have  taught  so  well  and  long." 

Thus  the  bard  of  love  departed  ; 

And,  fulhlling  his  desire. 
On  his  tomb  the  birds  were  feasted 

By  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Day  by  day,  o'er  tower  and  turret. 

In  foul  weather  and  in  fair, 
Day  by  day,  in  vaster  numbers, 

Flocked  the  poets  of  the  r.ir. 

On  the  tree  whose  heavy  branches 

Overshadowed  all  the  place,  ■  ._ 
On  the  pavement,  on  the  tombstone, 

On  the  poet's  sculjjtured  face. 

On  the  cross-bars  ot  each  window, 

On  the  lintel  of  each  door. 
They  renewed  the  War  of  Wartburg, 

Which  the  bard.  Jiaxi  fought  before. 

Ther^"  they  sang  their  merry  carol>. 

Sang  their  lauds  on  every  side  :  ' 
And  the  name  their  voices  uttered 

Was  the  name  of  Vogelweid. 

Till  at  length  the  portly  abbot 

Mnrmured,  "Why  this  waste  of  foca^ 
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Be  it  changed  to  loaves  henceforward 
For  our  fasting  brotherhood," 

Then  in  vain  o'er  tower  and  turret, 
From  the  walls  and  woodland  nests, 

When  the  minster  bell  rang  noontide, 
Gathered  the  unwelcome  guests. 

Then  in  vain,  with  cries  discorde^t, 
Clamorous  round  the  Gothic  spire, 

Screamed  the  feathered  Minnesingers 
For  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Time  has  long  effaced  the  inscriptions 
■    On  the  cloister's  funeral  stones, 
And  tradition  only  tells  us 

Where  repose  the  poet's  bones.  ^ 

But  around  the  vast  cathedral. 
By  sweet  echoes  multiplied, 

Still  the  birds  repeat  the  legend. 
Arid  the  name  of  Vogelweid. 


DRINKING  SONG. 

INSCRIPTION    FOU    AN    ANTIQUE    PITCHER. 

Come,  old  friend  !  sit  down  and  listen  ! 

From  tl**'  ">tcher,  placed  between  us. 
How  the  waters  iaugh  and  glisten 

In  the  head  of  old  Silenus  ; 

Old  Silenus,  bloated,  drunken, 
Led  by  his  inebri«'"  -Satyrs ; 

On  his  breast  his  head  is  sunken, 
Vacantly  he  leers  and  chatters. 

Fauns  with  youthful  Bacchus  follow; 

Ivy  crowns  that  lirow  supernal 
As  the  forehead  of  Apollo, 

And  possessing  youth  eternal. 

Round  about  him,  fair  Bacchantes, 
Bearing  cymbals,  Hutes,  and  ihyiscs. 

Wild  from  Naxiaa  groves,  or  Zanies 
Vineyards,  sing  delirious  verses. 

Thus  he  won,  through  all  the  nations. 
Bloodless  victories,  and  the  farmer 

Bore,  as  trophies  and  oblations. 

Vines  for  banneis,  ploughs  for  armour 

Judged  by  no  o'erzealous  rigour, 
Much  this  mystic  throng  exjiresseoJ 

Bacchus  was  the  type  of  vigour, 
And  Silenus  of  excesses. 

Thef,e  are  ancient  ethnic  reveh> 
Of  a  faith  long  since 
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Kow  the  SatyiG.  changed  to  devils,  / 

Frighten  morta.s  winc-o'erlaken.  ' 

Now  to  rivulets  from  the  mountains 

Point  the  rods  of  fortune-tellers ; 
jf'outh  perpetual  dwells  in  fountains, — 

Wet  in  flasks,  and  casks,  and  cellars. 
Claudius,  though  he  sang  of  flagons 

_  And  huge  tankanU  rilled  with  Rhenish, 
From  that  fiery  blood  of  dragons 

Never  would  his  own  replenish. 
Even  Redi,  though  he  chaunted 

Bacchius  in  the  Tuscan  valleys, 
Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 

In  his  dithyrambic  sallies. 
Then  with  water  fill  the  pitcher 

Wreathed  about  with  classic  fables; 
Ne'er  Falernian  threw  a  richer 

Light  upon  Lucullus'  tables. 

Come,  old  friend,  sit  down  and  lisleri ! 

AS  it  passes  tlu's  between  us. 
How  its  wavelets  laugh  and  glisten 

In  the  head  of  old  SilenusI 


THE  ARROW  AND  THE  SONG. 
I  3HOT  an  arrow  into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strc/ig, 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  ? 
Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  m  the  heart  of  a  friend. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 

L'eternit^  est  une  pendule,  dont  le  balancier  dit  et  redit  sans  cexs«  ces  dev": 
mot=.  siulcm?nt,  dans  ;e  silence  des  tombeaux :  "Toujours!  jamaisl  Jamais  ' 
toiijours  ["—Jacques  Bridainh. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  sh.adows  throw. 
And  from  its  station  in  the  '  all 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  lo  Lili, — 
'  ■  Forever — never ! 
,  Never — ioreveri'* 


Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  becl<ons  with  its  hands 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 

Like  a  monk,  who,  imder  his  cloak. 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs  alas  ! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, — • 

"  Forever — never  ! 

Never — forever  ! " 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  nnd  light; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall. 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall. 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, 

"  Forever — never  ! 

Never — forever! 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! " 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, — 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — 

"  Forever — never! 

Never — forever  ! " 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played. 

There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed} 

O  precious  hours  !     O  golden  prime. 

And  affluence  of  love  and  time  ! 

Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 

Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told,^ 

"  Forever — never! 

Never — forever ! " 

From  that  cliaml)er,  clothed  in  white, 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  tlight; 
There,  in  tliat  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair.—- 

"  Forever — never* 

Never — forever  (" 
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All  are  scallered  now  and  fled,       \ 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead  ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  tlirohs  of  )>ain, 
"  Ah  !  when  sliall  they  all  meet  again?" 
As  in  the  days  long-since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 

"  Forever — ne>er! 

Never  —  forever  I " 

Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear.-- 
Forever  there,  but  never  here  ! 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, — 

"  Forever — never! 

Never — forever !  ' 


SONNETS. 


A  U  T  U  M  N. 

Thou  comest,  Autumn,  heralded  by  (lie  rain, 
With  banners,  l)y  great  gales  incessant  fanned, 
Brighter  tlian  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand, 
And  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thy  wain  ! 
Thou  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne,* 
Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold  ;  thy  royal  hand 
f)utstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land, 
IMessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain. 
'J'liy  shield  is  the  red  harvest  moon,  suspended 
.So  long  beneath  the  heaven's  o'erhanging  eaves; 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers  attended ; 
1-ike  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves; 
And,  following  thee,  in  thy  ovation  splendid, 
Thine  almoner,  the  \vind,  scatters  the  golden  leaves  I 

— — '"X 

DANTE. 

Tuscan,  that  wanderest  througli  the  realms  of  gloom, 

^  /ith  thoughtful  ])ace,  and  sad  majestic  eyes, 

Stern  thoughts  and  awful  from  thy  soul  arise, 

Like  Farinata  from  his  fiery  tomb, 

Thy  sacred  song  is  like  the  trump  of  doom; 

Vet  in  thy  heart  what  human  sympathies, 

What  soft  compassion  glows,  as  in  the  skies 

The  tender  stars  their  clouded  lamps  relume! 

Methinks  I  see  thee  stand,  with  jiallid  cheeks, 

By  Fra  Hilario  in  his  diocese. 

As  up  the  con  vent- walls,  in  golden  streaks, 

'Jhe  ascending  sunbeams  mark  the  day's  decrease; 

""  Charlemigne  may  be  called  hy  pre-eminence  tTie  monarch  of  farmers. 
According  to  the  German  tradition,  in  seasons  o.  great  abundance  his  spirit 
frosses  the  Rhine  on  a  golden  bridge  at  Itingen,  and  blesses  the  corn-fields  and 
Ihe  vineyards.  During  his  lifetime,  he  did  not  disdain,  says  Montesquieu,  "  to 
fell  the  eggs  from  the  farmyards  of  nis  domains,  and  the  superfluous  vegetables 
fif  his  gardens  ;  while  he  distributed  among  his  people  the  wealth  of  the  lorn- 
bards,  and  the  immense  treasures  "''.he  Huns." 
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And,  'afi  he  asT<s  Avhat  there  the  Rtninger  sf eics, 
Thy  voice  along  the  cloister  whispers,  "Peace!'' 


THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Lo!  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  West, 

\Vhose  panes  the  sunken  sun  incarnadines 

Like  a  fair  lady  at  her  casement,  shines 

The  Evening  Star,  the  star  of  love  and  rest ! 

And  then  anon  slie  doth  herself  divest 

Of  all  her  radiant  garments,  and  recline? 

Behind  the  sombre  screen  of  yonder  pines. 

With  slumber  and  soft  dreams  of  love  oppressed. 

O  my  beloved,  my  sweet  Hesperus ! 

My  morning  and  my  evening  star  of  love! 

My  best  and  gentlest  lady  !  even  thus, 

As  that  fair  planet  in  the  sky  above. 

Dost  thou  retire  unto  thy  rest  at  night. 

And  from  thy  darkened  window  fades  the  light. 
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DEDICATION. 

As  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
Hears  round  about  him  voices  as  it  darkens. 

And  seeing  not  the  forms  from  which  they  come, 
Pauses  from  time  to  time,  and  turns  and  hearkens. 

So  walking  here,  in  twilight,  O  my  friends ! 

I  hear  your  voices,  softened  by  the  distance, 
And  pause,  and  turn  to  listen,  as  each  sends 

His  words  of  friendship,  comfort,  and  assistance. 

If  any  thought  of  mine,  or  sung  or  told, 

Has  ever  given  delight  or  consolation, 
Ye  have  repaid  me  back  a  thousandfold. 

By  every  friendly  sign  and  salutation. 

Thanks  for  the  sympathies  that  ye  have  showx. ' 

Thanks  for  each  kindly  word,  each  silent  token. 
That  teaches  me,  when  seeming  most  alone, 

Friends  are  around  us,  though  no  word  be  spoken. 
Kind  messages,  that  pass  from  land  to  land  ; 

Kind  letters,  that  betray  the  heart's  deep  history, 
In  which  we  feel  the  pressure  of  a  hand,— 

One  touch  of  fire,— and  all  the  rest  is  mystery! 
The  pleasant  books,  that  silently  among 

Our  household  treasures  take  familiar  places, 
And  are  to  us  as  if  a  living  tongue 

Spake  from  the  printed  leaves  or  pictured  faces ! 
Perhaps  on  earth  I  never  shall  behold, 

With  eye  of  sense,  your  outward  form  and  semblance; 
Therefore  to  me  ye  never  will  grow  old. 

But  live  for  ever  young  in  my  remembrance. 

Never  grow  old,  nor  change,  nor  pass  away  I 
Your  gentle  voices  will  flow  on  for  ever, 

When  life  grows  bare  and  tarnished  with  decay, 
As  through  a  leafless  landscape  flows  a  river. 

Not  chance  of  birth  or  place  has  made  us  friends. 
Being  oftenlimes  of  different  tongues  and  nations, 
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]]ut  the  endeavour  for  tlie  selfsame  ends, 

With  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and  aspirations. 

Therefore  I  hope  to  join  your  seaside  walk, 
Saddened,  and  nnjstly  silent,  with  emotion; 

Not  interrupting  with  intrusive  talk 

The  grand,  majestic  symphonies  of  ocer.r:. 

Therefore  1  hope,  as  no  unwelcome  guest, 

At  your  warm  fireside,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted, 

To  have  my  place  reserved  among  the  rest, 
Nor  stand  as  one  unsought  and  uninvited ! 


BY  THE  SEASIDE. 


THE   BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP. 

"  Build  me  straight,  ()  worthy  Master! 

Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vess';! 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  v.tc:  tie  '.'^ 

The  merchant's  word 

Delighted  the  Master  heard  ; 

For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  llie  heorl 

Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art. 

A  quiet  smile  played  round  his  lips, 

As  the  eddies  and  dimples  of  the  tide 

Play  round  the  liows  of  ships, 

That  steadily  at  anchor  ride. 

And  with  a  voice  that  was  full  of  glee, 

He  answered,  "Ere  long  we  will  iauuch 

A  vessel  as  goodly,  and  strong,  and  staunch. 

As  ever  weathered  a  wintry  sea!" 

And  first  with  nicest  skill  and  art. 

Perfect  and  finished  in  every  part, 

A  little  model  the  Master  wrought, 

Which  should  be  to  the  larger  plan 

What  the  child  is  to  the  man. 

Its  counterpart  in  miniature  ; 

That  with  a  hand  more  swift  and  sure 

The  greater  labour  might  be  brought 

To  aaswer  to  his  inward  thought. 

And  as  he  laboured,  his  mind  ran  o'ci' 

The  various  ships  that  were  built  of  yore, 

And  above  them  all,  and  strangest  of  all 

Towered  the  Great  Harry,  crank  and  lall. 

Whose  picture  was  hanging  on  the  wall, 

With  bows  and  stern  raised  high  in  air, 

And  balconies  hanging  here  anrl  there. 

And  signal  lanterns  ami  Hags  afloat, 

And  eisht  round  lowers,  like  ihuse  that  irown 
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h'rom  some  old  castle,  looking  down 
Upon  the  drawbridge  a.ud  the  moat. 
And  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  Our  ship,  I  wiv 
Shall  be  of  another  form  than  this!" 

It  was  of  another  form,  indeed; 

Built  f(jr  freigiit,  and  yet  ior  speed, 

A  beautiful  and  gallant  craft ; 

IJroad  in  the  beam,  that  the  stress  of  the  blast, 

I'ressing  dow  n  upon  sail  and  mast. 

Might  not  the  sharp  Ijows  overwhelm  ; 

Broad  in  the  beam,  but  sloping  aft 

With  graceful  curve  and  slow  degrees. 

That  she  might  be  docile  to  the  hehr, 

And  that  the  currents  of  parted  seas, 

Closing  Ijehind,  with  mighty  force, 

Might  aid  and  not  impede  her  course. 

In  the  ship-yard  stood  the  Master, 

With  the  model  of  the  vessel, 
That  should  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlu'ind  wrestle  ! 

Covering  many  a  rood  of  ground, 

Lay  the  timber  piled  around ; 

Timber  of  chestnut,  and  elm,  and  oak. 

And  scattered  here  and  there,  with  these, 

The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees; 

Brought  from  regions  far  away, 

From  Pascagoula's  sunny  bay, 

And  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Roanoke  ! 

Ah !  what  a  wondrous  thing  it  is 

To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil 

One  thought,  one  word,  can  set  in  motior: ! 

There's  not  a  ship  that  sails  the  ocean, 

But  every  climate,  every  soil. 

Must  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  smai'. 

And  help  to  build  the  ^\■ooden  wall ! 

The  sun  was  rising  o'er  the  sea. 

And  long  the  level  shadows  lay. 

As  if  they,  too,  the  beams  would  l)e 

Of  some  great,  airy  argosy. 

Framed  and  launched  in  a  single  day. 

That  silent  architect,  the  sun. 

Had  hewn  and  laid  them  every  one, 

Ere  the  work  of  man  was  yet  begun. 

Beside  the  Master,  when  he  spoke, 

A  youth  against  an  anchor  leaning. 

Listened,  to  catch  his  slightest  meaning. 

Only  the  long  waves,  as  they  broke 

In  ripples  on  tlie  pebbly  beach, 

interrupted  the  old  man's  speech. 
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Beautiful  they  were,  in  sooth, 

The  old  man  ami  the  fiery  youth  ! 

Tiie  old  man,  in  whose  busy  brain 

Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 

Was  modelled  o'er  and  o'er  again; — 

The  hery  youth,  who  was  to  be 

The  lieir  of  his  dexterity, 

The  heir  of  his  house,  and  his  daugliter's  hand, 

Wiien  he  had  built  and  launched  from  land 

What  the  elder  head  had  planned. 

"Thus,"  said  he,  "we  will  build  this  ship! 
Lay  square  tlie  blocks  ujion  the  slip, 
And  follow  well  this  plan  of  mine. 
Choose  the  timbers  with  greatest  care; 
/)f  all  that  is  unsound  beware  ; 
for  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 
To  this  vessel  shall  belong. 
Cedar  of  Maine  and  Georgia  pine 
Here  together  shall  combine. 
A  goodly  frame,  and  a  goodly  fame. 
And  the  Union  be  her  name  ! 
For  the  day  that  gives  her  to  the  sea 
Shall  give  my  daughter  unto  thee  1" 

The  Master's  word 
Enraptured  the  young  man  heard  ; 
And  as  he  turned  his  face  aside, 
With  a  look  of  joy  and  a  thrill  of  jjride. 
Standing  before 
Her  father's  iloor, 

He  saw  the  form  of  his  promised  laide. 
The  sun  shone  on  her  golden  hair, 
And  her  cheek  was  glowing  fresh  and  fai-, 
With  the  breath  of  morn  and  the  soft  sea-air. 
Like  a  beauteous  barge  was  she, 
Still  at  rest  on  the  sandy  beacii. 
Just  beyond  tiie  billow's  reach  ; 
But  he 

Was  the  rest!.-:.:.,  seething,  stormy  .sea! 
.'Vh,  how  skilful  grows  the  hand 
That  obeyeth  Love's  command  ! 
It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  iiigiiest  doth  attain. 
And  he  who  followeth  Luvc  s  i)ehe.st 
Far  e.\ceedeth  all  the  rest ! 
Thus  w  ith  the  rising  of  the  sun 
Was  the  noble  task  begun, 
And  soon  tiuoughout  the  siiipyard's  bounds 
Were  heard  the  intermingled  soii7«is 
Of  axes  and  of  mallets,  jilied 
With  vigorous  arms  on  every  ^idsj 
"  •  Hied  so  deftl.y  and  so  wul* 
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Tli.it,  ere  tlie  shadows  of  evening  fell, 

The  keel  of  oak  for  a  noljle  ship, 

Scarfed  and  bolted,  straight  and  strong,  ' 

Was  lying  leady,  and  stretched  along 

The  blocks,  well  placed  upon  the  slip. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  every  one 

Who  sees  his  labour  well  begun. 

And  not  perplexed  and  multiplied, 

By  idly  wailing  for  time  and  tide ! 

And  when  the  hot,  long  day  was  o'er, 

The  young  man  at  the  Master's  door 

Sat  vi-ith  the  maiden  calm  and  still. 

And  within  the  porch,  a  little  more 

Removed  beyond  the  evening  chill, 

The  father  sat,  and  told  them  tales 

Of  wrecks  in  the  great  September  gales, 

Of  pirates  upon  the  Spanish  Main, 

And  ships  that  never  came  back  again, 

The  chance  and  change  of  a  sailor's  life. 

Want  and  plenty,  rest  and  strife, 

His  roving  fancy,  likr  the  wind, 

'i'hat  nothing  can  stay  and  nothing  can  bind. 

And  the  magic  charm  of  foreign  lands, 

With  shadows  of  palms  and  shining  sands, 

Where  the  tumbling  surf, 

O'er  the  coral  reefs  of  Madagascar, 

Washes  the  feet  of  the  swarthy  Lascar, 

As  he  lies  alone  and  asleep  on  the  turf 

And  the  trembling  maiden  held  her  breath 

At  the  tales  of  that  awful,  pitiless  sea, 

With  all  its  terror  and  mystery, 

The  dim,  dark  sea,  so  like  unto  Death, 

That  divides  and  yet  unites  mankind  ! 

And  whenever  the  old  man  paused,  a  gleam 

From  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  would  awhile  illume 

The  silent  group  in  the  twilight  gloom, 

And  thoughtful  faces,  as  in  a  dream  ; 

And  for  a  moment  one  might  mark 

WHiat  had  beer,  hidden  by  the  dark, 

That  the  head  of  the  maiden  lay  at  rest. 

Tenderly,  on  the   ;oung  man's  breast! 

Day  by  day  the  vessel  grew, 
With  timbers  fashioned  strong  and  true, 
Stemson  and  keelson  and  sternson-knee. 
Till,  framed  with  perfect  symmetry, 
A  skeleton  ship  rose  up  to  view  ! 
And  around  the  bows  and  along  the  sidc' 
The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied. 
Till  after  many  a  week,  at  length, 
Wonderful  for  form  and  strength. 
Sublime  in  its  enormous  bulk. 
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l.Dumcd  aloft  llic  .sluniowy  hulk  ! 

And  around  it  columns  of  smoke,  upwrcalliin^, 

Rose  ffom  the  l)oiling,  bubbling,  seething 

Caldron  that  glowed, 

And  overflowed 

With  the  black  tar,  heated  fur  the  slieaihing. 

And  amid  the  clamours 

Of  clattering  hammers, 

He  who  listened  heard  now  and  ilion 

Tlie  song  of  the  Master  and  his  men  :^ 

"  lUiild  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master, 

Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  !" 
With  oaken  brace  and  copper  band. 
Lay  the  i-udder  on  the  sand. 
That,  like  a  thought,  should  have  control 
Over  the  movement  of  the  whole  ; 
And  near  it  the  anchor,  -whose  giant  hand 
Would  reach  down  and  grapple  with  \\\c.  land. 
And  immovable  and  fast 

Hold  the  great  ship  against  the  bellowing  blast! 
And  at  the  bows  an  image  stood, 
By  a  cunning  artist  carved  in  wood, 
With  robes  of  white,  that  far  behind 
Seemed  to  be  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
It  was  not  shaped  in  a  classic  mould. 
Not  like  a  Nymph  or  Goddess  of  old. 
Or  Naiad  rising  from  the  water, 
But  modelled  from  the  Master's  daughter! 
On  many  a  dreary  and  misty  night, 
'Twill  be  seen  by  the  rays  of  the  signal  light, 
Speeding  along  through  the  rain  and  the  dark, 
Idke  a  ghost  in  its  snow-white  sark, 
The  pilot  of  some  phantom  bark, 
Cluiding  the  vessel,  in  its  flight. 
By  a  path  none  other  kno:s  a.ight! 
Behold,  at  last,  * 
Fiach  tall  and  ta]3cring  mast 
Is  swung  into  ils  place > 
Shrouds  and  stays 
Holding  it  firm  nnd  fa-.t? 
I.ong  ago, 
In  the  decr-hauntcd  forests  of  Maine. 

•  Vessels  are  sotnelinies,  tlioii.cli  no!  iisnnlly,  launched  fully  rigged.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  exceplion,  as  better  suited  to  my  purposes  than  the  geneial 
rule;  but  the  reader  will  see  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Portland,  Maine,  that  it  is  neither  a  blunder  nor  a  poetic  licence. 

"  In  this  Statej  atid  also,  I  am  told,  in  New  York,  ships  are  sometimes  rigged 
upon  the  stocks,  in  order  to  save  time,  or  to  make  a  show.  There  was  a  fine 
1  irge  ship  launched  last  summ-r  at  Ellsworth,  fully  rigged  atid  sparred.  Sjme 
years  ago  a  ship  w.is  launched  here,  with  her  rigging,  spars,  sails,  and  cargo 
aboard.  She  sailed  the  next  day,  and— was  uever  beard  of  agaia  1  I  hope  this 
will  tx)t  be  the  fate  of  yoiu  poem  1 " 
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When  upon  mountain  and  ]ilain 

J.ay  tlie  snow, 

They  fell, — those  lordly  pines! 

Those  grand,  majestic  pines  ! 

'Mid  shouts  and  cheers 

The  jaded  steers 

Panting  beneath  the  goad, 

Dragged  down  the  weary,  winding  road 

Those  captive  kings  so  straight  and  tall,  , 

To  be  shorn  of  their  streaming  hair, 

And,  naked  and  bare. 

To  feel  the  stress  and  the  strain 

Of  the  wind  and  the  reeling  main, 

Whose  roar 

AV^oukl  remind  them  for  evermore 

Of  their  native  forests  they  should  not  see  again. 

And  everywhere 

The  slender,  graceful  spars 

Poise  aloft  in  the  air, 

And  at  tlie  masc-head. 

White,  blue,  and  red, 

A  flag  unrolls  the  stripes  and  stars. 

Ah  !  when  the  wanderer,  lonely,  friendless, 

In  foreign  harljours  shr.U  behold 

That  flag  unrolled, 

'Twill  be  as  a  friendly  hand 

Stretched  out  from  his  native  land, 

Fillnig  his  heart  with  memories  sweet  and  endless] 

All  is  finished  !  and  at  length 

Has  come  the  bridal  day 

Of  beauty  and  of  strength. 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched ! 

With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blanched, 

And  o'er  the  bay. 

Slowly,  in  his  splendours  dight. 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  siglil. 

The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old. 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  itlicoiitrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold.  t 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest; 

And  far  and  wide, 

Vv'iih  ceaseless  flow, 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 

He  waits  impatient  for  his  l>ride. 

There  she  stands, 

\Vith  her  foot  upon  the  sands, 

Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay. 

In  honour  of  her  marriage-day, 
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Her  snow-wli'ilc  signals  fluttering,  blending, 
Round  her  like  a  veil  descending, 
Ready  to  Ije 
The  bride  of  llie  gray,  old  sea. 

On  the  deck  another  bride 
Is  standing  by  her  lover's  side. 
Shadows  from  the  flags  and  shroudi. 
Like  the  shadows  cast  by  clouds, 
■     ,       Broken  by  many  a  sunny  fleck. 
Fall  around  them  on  the  deck. 

The  prayer  is  said, 

The  service  read, 

The  joyous  bridegroom  bows  his  head; 

And  in  tears  the  good  old  Master 

Shakes  the  brown  hand  of  his  son, 

Kisses  his  daughter's  glowing  cheek. 

In  silence,  for  he  cannot  speak, 

And  ever  faster 

Down  liis  own  the  tears  begin  to  run. 

The  worthy  pastor — 

Tlie  shepherd  of  that  wandering  flock, 

That  has  the  ocean  for  its  wold. 

That  has  the  vessel  for  its  fold. 

Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock — • 

Spake  with  accents  mild  and  clcor^- 

"Words  of  warning,  words  of  cheery 

But  tedious  to  the  bridegioom's  ear. 

He  knew  the  chart 

Of  the  sailor's  heart, 

All  its  pleasures  and  its  griefs. 

All  its  shallows  and  rocky  reefs. 

Ail  those  secret  currents,  that  flow 

With  such  resistless  undertow. 

And  lift  and  drift,  with  terrible  force. 

The  vv-(il  from  its  moorings  and  its  course. 

Therefore  he  spake,  and  thus  said  he:— 

"  Like  unto  sliips  far  off  at  sea, 

Outward  or  iiomeward  bound,  are  we. 

Before,  behind,  and  all  around, 

Floats  and  swings  the  horizon's  bound, 

Scenes  at  its  distant  rim  to  rise 

Ana  climb  the  crystal  wall  of  the  skies. 

And  then  again  to  turn  and  sink. 

As  if  we  could  slide  from  its  outer  brink. 

Ah  !  it  is  not  the  sea. 

It  is  not  the  sea  that  sinks  and  shelves, 

But  ourselves 

That  rock  and  rise 

With  endless  and  uneasy  motion, 

Now  touching  the  very  skies, 

Kow  sinking  into  the  depths  of  ocean. 
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• 

Ah!  if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 
Like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring, 
Ever  level  and  ever  true 
To  the  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do, 
We  shall  sail  securely,  and  safely  reach 
The  Fortunate  Isles,  on  whose  shining  iicach 
The  sights  we  see,  and  the  sounds  we  hear, 
Will  be  those  of  joy  and  not  of  fear  !" 

Then  tlie  Master, 

With  a  gesture  of  command, 

Waved  his  hand  ; 

And  at  the  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard, 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  '■purs. 

And  see  I  she  stirs  ! 

She  starts, — she  moves, — she  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel. 

And,  spurning  with  her  foot  the  ground 

With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound, 

Sh.e  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms  ! 

And  lo !  from  the  assembled  crowd 
There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud, 
That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, — 
"Take  her,  O  bridegroom,  old  and  gray, 
Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms. 
With  all  lier  youth  and  all  Jier  charms!" 

How  beautiful  she  is!     How  fair 

She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 

Her  form  within  many  a  soft  caress 

Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care  ! 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship ! 

Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer! 

T^ie  moistened  eye,  the  treml)ling  lip. 

Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
O  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife, 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be ! 
For  gentleness  and  love  and  trust 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust ; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Sometiiing  immortal  still  survives ! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  grea*! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  I 
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We  l<no\v  what  Master  laid  tliy  ked, 

W'h.it  Workman  wrought  tliy  ril)s  ',[  siecl, 

Wlio  made  eacli  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  l)eat, 

]n  wliat  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  sha]:)ed  tlie  anchor-;  of  thy  hope? 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  sliock, 

'"Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

Ami  not  a  rent  made  i)y  \.\\z  gaie! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  arc  all  \\ith  thee , 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumpliant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thcc, — arc  all  wilh  thcci 


THE  EVENING  STAR. 
Jl'ST  above  yon  sandy  bar, 

As  the  day  grows  fainter  and  dimmer, 
Lonely  and  lovely,  a  single  star 

Lights  the  air  M'ith  a  dusky  glimmer. 

Into  the  ocean  faint  and  far 

Falls  the  trail  of  its  golden  splendour. 
And  the  gleam  of  that  single  star 

Is  ever  rcfidgcnt,  soft,  and  tender. 

Chrysaor  rising  out  of  the  sea, 

Showed  thus  glorious  and  thus  emulous. 
Leaving  the  arms  of  Callirrhoe, 

For  ever  tender,  soft,  and  tremulous. 

Thus  over  the  ocean  faint  and  far 

Trailed  the  gleam  of  his  falchion  brightly  i 

L  it  a  God,  or  is  it  a  star 

That,  entranced,  I  ga/c  on  nightly.' 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA. 
All  !  what  ))lcasant  visions  haunt  me 

As  I  gaze  upon  the  sea ! 
All  the  old  romantic  legends, 

All  my  dreams  come  back  to  me. 

f.ails  of  silk  and  ropes  of  scndai, 
Such  as  gleam  in  ancient  lore ; 

And  the  singing  of  the  sailors. 
And  tlie  answer  from  the  shore .' 

?  fost  of  all,  the  Spanisli  ballad 
Haunts  me  oft,  and  tarries  long, 

^  f  the  noble  Count  Arnaldos 
And  the  sailor's  mystic  song. 
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Like  the  long  waves  on  a  sea-beach,  •' 

Where  Ihe  sand  as  silver  shines, 
With  a  soft,  monotonous  cadence. 

Flow  its  imrhymed  lyric  lines; — 

Telling  how  the  Count  Arnaldos, 

With  his  hawk  upon  his  hand, 
S;v.>'  a  fair  and  stately  galley, 

Steering  onward  to  the  land ; — 

How  lie  heard  the  ancient  helmsman 

Chant  a  song  so  wild  and  clear, 
That  the  sailing  sea-bird  slowly 

Poised  upon  the  mast  lo  hear, 

Till  his  soul  was  full  of  longing. 

And.  he  cried,  with  impulse  strong, — 

"Jlehnsman  I  for  the  love  of  heaven. 
Teach  me,  too,  that  wondrous  song!" 

"Wouldst  thou,  "—so  the  helmsman  answered, 

'■  Learn  the  secret  of  the  sea? 
Only  those  who  brave  its  clangers 

Comprehend  its  mystery!" 

In  each  sail  that  skims  the  horizon, 

In  each  landward-blowing  breeze, 
I  ijchold  that  stately  galley, 

Hear  those  mournful  melodies; 

Till  my  soul  is  full  cf  longing 

For  the  secret  of  the  sea, 
And  the  heart  of  the  great  ocean 

Sends  a  thrilling  pulse  through  me. 


TWILIGHT, 

Thk  twilight  IS  sad  and  cloudy, 
The  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

And  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds 
Flash  the  white  caps  of  the  sea. 

But  in  the  fisherman''s  cottage 
'Ihere  shines  a  ruddier  light, 

And  a  little  face  at  the  window 
I'eers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  close  it  is  pressed  to  the  window, 

As  if  those  childish  eyes 
V/ere  looking  into  the  darknesSj 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman's  waving  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro, 
Now  rising  to  the  ceiling, 

I4ow  bowing  and  bending  low. 
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Wliat  talc  do  ihc  roaring  ocean, 

And  the  night-wind,  bleak  and  wild, 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement, 
Tell  to  that  little  child? 

And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean, 

And  the  night-wind,  wild  and  bleak, 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother, 
Drive  the  colour  from  her  cheek  ? 


SIR  HUMPHREY  GILBERT.' 
Southward  with  fleet  of  ice 

Sailed  the  corsair  Death  : 
Wild  and  fast  blew  the  blast, 

And  the  east-wind  was  his  breath. 

His  lordly  ships  of  ice 

Glistened  in  the  sun  ; 
On  each  side,  like  pennons  wide 

Flashing  crystal  streamlets  run. 

His  sails  of  white  sea-mist 

Dripped  with  silver  rai;i ; 
But  where  he  passed  there  were  cast 

Leaden  shadows  o'er  the  maii,. 

Eastward  from  Campobello 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  sailed  ; 
Three  days  or  more  seaward  he  l)ore, 

Then,  alas  I  the  land-wind  failed. 

Alas!  the  land-wind  failed, 

And  ice-cold  grew  the  night ; 
And  never  more,  on  sea  or  shore, 

Should  Sir  Humphrey  see  the  light. 

He  sat  upon  the  deck. 

The  Book  was  in  his  hand  ; 
"Do  not  fear  !  Heaven  is  as  near,'' 

He  said,  "  by  water  as  by  land.'" 

In  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 

Without  a  signal's  sound. 
Out  of  the  sea,  mysteriously. 

The  fleet  of  Death  rose  all  around. 

The  moon  and  the  evening  star 
'  Were  hanging  in  the  shrouds  ; 

f  *  "When  the  wind  nbaterl  and  the  vessels  were  nearenough.  the  Admiral  was 
Seen  constantly  sittinj;  in  the  stem,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  On  the  gth  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  seen  for  the  last  time,  and  was  heard  by  the  people  of  the  Hind 
to  say,  *  We  are  as  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.'  In  the  foD'  .ving  night,  the 
lights  of  the  ship  suddenly  disappeared.  The  people  in  the  other  vessel  kept  a 
good  look-out  for  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  On  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember they  arrived,  through  much  tempest  and  peril,  at  Falmouth.  But  no- 
thing more  was  seen  or  heard  of  tbeadmiral." — ^ELii.iiAP'sAMertcaii£iogra/hy, 
i  203. 
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Every  mast,  as  it  passed, 

Seemed  to  rake  the  passing  clouda. 

They  grappled  witli  their  prize. 

At  niiiliiiglit  black  and  cold! 
As  of  a  rock  was  the  shock  ; 

Heavily  the  giound-swcll  rolled. 

Southward,  tlirough  day  and  dark, 

They  drift  in  close  embrace, 
With  mist  and  rain,  to  the  Spanish  Main; 

Yet  there  seems  no  change  of  place. 

Southward,  for  ever  southward, 

Tliey  drift  through  dark  and  day  ; 
And  like  a  dream,  in  the  Gulf-stream 

Sinking,  vanish  all  away. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 
The  rocky  ledge  runs  far  into  the  sea, 

And  on  its  outer  point,  some  miles  away. 
The  Lighthouse  lifts  its  massive  masonry, 

A  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day. 

Even  at  this  distance  I  can  see  the  tides. 
Upheaving,  break  unheard  along  its  base, 

A  speechless  wrath,  that  rises  and  subsides 
In  the  white  lip  and  tremor  of  the  face. 

And  as  the  evening  darkens,  lo  !  how  bright. 

Through  the  deep  purple  of  the  twilight  air. 
Beams  forth  the  raidden  ratiiance  of  its  light 

With  strange,  unearthly  splendour  in  its  glare  ! 
Not  one  alone;  from  each  projecting  cape 

And  perilous  reef  along  the  ocean's  ver"e, 
Starts  into  life  a  dim,  gigantic  shape. 

Holding  its  lantern  o'er  the  restless  surge. 
Like  the  great  giant  Christopher  it  stands 

Upon  the  brink  of  the  tempestuous  wave, 
Wading  far  out  among  the  rocks  and  sands. 

The  night-o'crtaken  mariner  to  save. 
And  the  ^reat  ships  sail  outward  and  return, 

Bending  and  bowing  o'er  the  billowy  swells. 
And  ever  joyful,  as  they  see  it  burn. 

They  wave  their  silent  welcomes  and  farewells. 
They  come  forth  tioni  the  darkness,  and  their  sa  Is 

Gleam  for  a  moment  (jiily  in  the  blaze, 
And  eager  faces    x.-  the  light  unveils. 

Gaze  at  the  tov/er,  and  vanish  while  they  ga/e. 
The  mariner  remeniljers  when  a  child, 

On  his  first  voyage,  he  saw  it  fade  and  sinkj 
And  when,  returning  from  adventures  wild, 

He  saw  it  rise  again  o'er  ocean's  brink. 
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Steadfast,  serene,  immovable,  ilie  same 
Year  after  year,  ihruiij^li  all  the  silent  night 

Burns  on  for  evermore  that  quenchless  flame, 
Shines  on  that  inexlinguishaiile  licht ! 

It  sees  tlie  ocean  to  its  l.csom  clasp 

The  rocks  and  sea-sand  with  the  kiss  of  peace; 

It  sees  the  wild  wiiuLi  lift  it  in  their  giasp, 
And  hold  it  ui),  and  ^hake  it  like  a  tieece. 

The  startled  waves  leap  over  it;  the  storsM 
Smites  it  with  all  the  scourges  of  the  rain, 

And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 

Press  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hurricane. 

The  sea-bird  wheeling  round  it,  with  the  dm 
Of  wings  and  winds  and  solitary  cries. 

Blinded  and  maddened  by  the  light  within, 
Dashes  himself  against  the  glare,  and  dies. 

A  new  Prometheus,  chained  upon  the  rock, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  the  fire  of  Jove, 

It  does  not  hear  the  cry,  nor  heed  the  shock. 
But  hails  the  mariner  with  words  of  love. 

"  Sail  on  ! "  it  says,  "  sail  on,  ye  stately  ships  I 
And  with  your  floating  bridge  the  ocean  span ; 

Be  mine  to  guard  this  light  from  all  eclipse. 
Be  yours  to  bring  man  nearer  unto  man!" 


THE  FIRE  OF  DRIFTWOOD. 
We  sat  within  the  farmhouse  old, 

Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay, 
Gave  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold, 

An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port,— 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town.  • 

The  lighthouse, —the  dismantled  fort, — 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night, 
Descending,  fdled  the  little  room  ; 

Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight. 
Our  voices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

VVe  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
( 'f  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said, 

( tf  what  liad  been,  and  might  have  been, 
.\nd  who  was  changed,  and  who  \\as  dead; 

And  all  that  lills  the  hearts  of  friends, 
When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain. 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends, 
And  never  can  be  one  asaiuj 
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The  first  bligliL  sweiviiig  of  the  heart, 

That  words  are, powerless  to  express, 
.\ncl  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part. 

Or  say  it  in  too  great  exCess. 

The  very  tones  in  w  hicli  we  spake 

Had  somelhing  strange,  i  could  but  ...ark; 

T  he  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
.'V  mournful  rustling  in  the  ilark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips, 

As  sudilenly,  from  out  the  Ine 
Built  of  the  wreck  of  stianded  ship-;, 

The  flames  would  leap  and  then  0  pi  re. 

i^nd,  as  their  splendour  flashed  and  failed. 

We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  mam, — 
Uf  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed 

And  sent  no  ans\\'er  back  again. 

The  windows,  rattling  in  their  frames,  ^^ — 

The  ocean,  roaring  up  the  beach,— 
The  gusty  blast, — the  bickering  flames, — 

All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech; 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 

Of  fancies  floating:  through  the  brain. — 

The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 
That  send  no  answer  back  again. 

O  flames  that  glowed  !  O  hearts  that  yearned  I 

They  were  indeed  too  much  akin. 
The  driftwood  fire  without  that  burned. 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 


B  V  THE  FIRESIDE. 


RESIGNATION. 
There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  ono  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 
There  is  nc  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair ! 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 

Antl  mournings  for  the  dead ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying, 

Will  not  be  comforted! 

Let  us  be  patient  !     These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

.A.bsume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapours* 
Amid  these  earthly  damps; 
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What  seem  to  us  hut  sad,  funereal  tapers, 
May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death  !     Wliat  seems  so  is  transition; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  tlie  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  death. 

She  is  not  dead,  — the  child  of  our  affection, — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives,  wliom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  da>y  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  briglit  reahns  of  air; 
^  ear  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken^ 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her. 

She  will  not  be  a  child; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace ; 
And  beautiful  with  r.ll  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  beliold  her  face. 

And  tliough  at  times  ir.,petuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed. 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  whoily  stay ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 


THE  BUILDERS. 
All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  ul  Tinier 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low  ;, 
iiacli  ihing  in  Wa  i^lace  is  best  J 
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And  wliat  seems  Imt  idle  sliow 
Strengthens  and  supports  tlie  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  laise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled  ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these  ; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between  ; 
Think  not,  l:)ecause  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remaiu  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen  ; 
Make  the  house,  where  Gods  may  dwell. 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete. 

Standing  m  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  (o-day,  then,  strong  and  sure. 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base  ; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  rind  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  \\here  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  ]5lain. 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 


SON  N  E  T. 

ON  MRS  KEMBI.li'S  HEADINGS  [•■ROM  SHAKSl'EARR. 

O  PRECIOUS  evenings !  all  too  swiftly  sped  ! 

Leaving  us  heirs  to  amplest  heritages 

Of  al!  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  sage?;, 

And  giving  tongues  untc  the  silent  dead ! 

llow  our  hearts  glowed  and  trend)led  as  she  read, 

Interpreting  by  tones  the  wondrous  images 

Of  the  great  poet  who  foreruns  the  ages, 

Anticipating  all  that  shall  be  said  ! 

O  happy  Reader  I  having  for  thy  text 

The  magic  book,  whose  Sibjiline  leaves  have  ca"gh 

The  rarest  essence  of  all  human  thought  I 

O  happy  Poet !  by  no  critic  vext ! 

How  must  thy  listening  spirit  now  rejoice 

To  be  interpreted  by  such  a  voice  1  3  O 
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SAND  OF  THE  DESERT  IN  AN  HOUR  GLASS 

A  HANDFUL  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot  clime 

Of  Arab  deserts  brought, 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of  Time, 

The  minister  of  Thought. 

How  many  weary  centuries  has  i(  been 

Aljoiit  these  deserts  blown  ! 
IIdw  many  strange  vicissitudes  has  seen, 

How  many  histories  known  ! 

Perhaps  the  camels  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Trampled  and  passed  it  o'er, 

When  into  Egy]3t  from  the  patriarch's  sight 
His  favourite  son  they  bore. 

Terhaps  the  feet  of  Moses,  burnt  and  bare, 
Crushed  it  beneath  their  tread  ; 

Or  Pharaoh's  flashing  wheels  into  the  air 
Scattered  it  as  they  sped  ; 

Or  Mary,  with  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 

Held  close  in  her  caress. 
Whose  pilgrimage  of  hope  and  love  and  faith 

Illumed  the  wilderness; 

Or  anchorites  beneath  Engaddi's  palms 
Pacing  the  Dead  Sea  beach. 

And  singing  slow  their  old  Armenian  psalms 
In  lialf-articulatc  speech  ; 

( )r  caravans,  thai  from  Bassora's  gate 
With  westward  steps  dei>art  ; 

Or  Mecca's  j)ilgrims,  confident  of  Fate, 
And  i-esolute  in  heart ; 

These  have  passed  over  il,  or  may  have  passed  ! 

Now  in  this  crystal  tower 
Imprisoned  by  some  curious  hand  at  last. 

It  counts  the  passing  liour. 

And  as  I  gaze,  these  narrow  walls  expand  ; — 

Before  my  dreamy  eye 
Stretches  the  desert  ^ith  its  shifting  sanil. 

Its  unimpeded  sky. 

And  borne  aloft  by  the  sustaining  blast, 

This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  high  and  vast, 

A  form  of  fear  and  dread. 

And  onward.  an<l  across  the  setting  sun, 

Across  the  boundless  plain, 
A'he  column  and  its  bro.a<ler  shadow  rmji 

Till  Ihougth  pursues  in  va'jao 
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The  vision  vanishes !     Tlicsc  walK  a,t;ain 

Shut  out  the  kirid  sun, 
Siuit  out  the  hot,  immcasurahlc  plain; 

The  half-hour's  sand  is  run  1 


BIRDS  OY  PASSAGE. 

Bl.ACK  shadows  fall 
From  the  lindens  tall, 
That  lift  aloft  their  massive  wall 
Against  the  southern  sky; 

And  from  the  realms 
Of  the  shadowy  elms 
A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelms 
The  fields  that  round  us  lie. 

But  the  night  is  fair, 
And  everywhere 
A  warm,  soft  vapour  fdls  the  air, 
And  distant  sounds  seem  near; 

And  above,  in  the  light 
Of  the  star-lit  night, 
Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 
Through  the  dewy  atmosphere- 

I  hear  the  beat 
Of  their  pinions  fleet, 
As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 
They  seek  a  south.crn  lea. 

T  hear  the  cry 
Of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky, 
But  their  forms  I  cannot  see. 

O,  say  not  so  ! 
Those  sounds  that  flow 
In  murmurs  of  delight  and  woe 
Come  not  from  wings  of  birds. 

They  are  the  throngs 
Of  the  poet's  songs, 

Murmurs  cf  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  w  i' .ngs. 
The  sound  of  winged  words. 

This  is  the  cry 
Of  souls,  that  high 
On  toiling,  beating  pinions  fly, 
Seeking  a  warmer  clime. 

From  their  distant  flight 
Through  realms  of  light 
It  falls  into  our  world  of  niglit, 
With  the  murmuring  sound  of  rhyme. 
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THE  OPEN  WINDOW. 
The  old  liouse  by  the  lindens 

Stood  silent  in  the  shade, 
And  on  the  gravelled  pathway 

The  light  and  shadow  played. 

I  saw  the  nursery  windows 

Wide  open  to  the  air  ; 
But  the  faces  of  the  children, 

They  were  no  longer  there. 

The  large  Newfoundland  housedog 
Was  standing  by  the  door; 

He  looked  for  his  little  playmates, 
Who  would  return  no  more. 

They  walked  not  under  the  lindens, 
They  played  not  in  the  hall ; 

But  shadow,  and  silence,  and  sadness. 
Were  hanging  over  all. 

The  birds  sang  in  the  branches, 
With  sweet,  familiar  tone; 

But  the  voices  of  the  children 
Will  be  heard  in  dreams  alone  ? 

And  the  boy  that  walked  beside  me, 

He  could  not  understand 
WHiy  closer  in  mine,  ah  !  closer, 

I  pressed  his  warm,  soft  hand ! 


PEGASUS  IX  POUND. 
Once  into  a  quiet  village, 

Without  haste  and  without  liecd. 
In  the  golden  prime  of  morning, 

Strayed  the  poet's  winged  slccd. 

It  was  Autumn,  and  incessant 

Piped  the  quails  from  shocks  and  shelves: 
And,  like  living  coals,  the  apples 

Burned  among  the  withering  loaves,. 

Loud  the  clamorous  bell  was  ringing 
From  its  belfry  gaunt  and  grim ; 

"Twas  the  daily  call  to  labour. 
Not  a  triumph  meant  for  him. 

Not  the  less  he  saw  the  landscape, 

In  its  gleaming  vapour  veiled  ; 
Not  the  less  he  breathed  the  odours 

That  the  dying  leaves  exhaled. 

Thus,  upon  the  village  common. 
By  the  school-boys  he  was  found  j 

\xA  the  wise  men  in  their  wisdom, 
Put  him  straightway  into  pou'tdf 
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Tlicn  tlie  sombre  village  crier, 

Ringing  loud  his  brazen  bell, 
Wandered  down  the  street  proclaiming 

There  was  an  estray  to  sell. 

And  the  curious  country  people, 

Rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old. 
Came  in  haste  to  see  this  wondrous 

Winged  steed,  with  mane  of  gold. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  and  the  evening 

Fell,  with  vapours  cold  and  dim; 
But  it  brought  no  food  nor  shelter, 

Brought  no  straw  nor  stall,  for  him. 

Patiently,  and  still  exj^ectant, 

Looked  he  through  the  wooden  bars, 
Saw  the  moon  rise  o'er  the  landscape, 

Saw  the  tranquil,  patient  stars  ; 

Till  at  length  the  bell  at  midnight 

Sounded  from  its  dark  abode, 
And,  from  out  a  neighbouring  fanny:: rJ, 

Loud  the  cock  Alectryon  crowed. 

Then,  with  nostrils  wide  distended, 

Breaking  from  his  iron  chain, 
And  unfolding  far  his  pinions, 

To  those  stars  he  soared  again. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  village 

Woke  to  all  its  toil  and  care, 
Lo  !  the  strange  steed  had  departed, 

And  they  knew  not  wlien  nor  where. 

But  they  found,  upon  the  greensward 

Where  his  struggling  hoofs  had  trod, 
Pure  and  bright,  a  fountain  flowing 

From  the  hoof-marks  in  the  sod. 

From  that  hour  the  fount  unfailing 

Claddens  the  whole  region  round, 
Strengthening  all  who  drink  its  waters. 

While  it  soothes  them  with  its  sound. 


CASPAR  BECERRA. 
By  his  evening  fire  the  artist 

Pondered  o'er  his  secret  shame ; 
Baffled,  weary,  and  disheartened. 

Still  he  mused,  and  dreamed  of  I'am 

'Twas  an  image  of  the  Virgin 

That  had  tasked  his  utmost  ski!,'  r. 

But,  alas  !  his  fair  ideal 

Vanished  and  escaped  him  still. 
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From  a  dislant  Kastern  island 

Had  the  iirecious  wood  been  brought ; 

Day  and  night  tlie  anxious  master 
At  his  toil  untiring  wrought  ; 

Till,  discouraged  and  desponding, 
Sat  he  now  in  shadows  deep, 

And  the  day's  humiliation 
Found  oblivion  in  sleep. 

Then  a  voice  cried,   "  Rise,  O  master  ! 

From  the  burning  brand  of  oak 
Shape  the  thought  that  stirs  within  thccl' 

And  the  startled  artist  woke, — 

Woke,  and  from  tlie  smuking  emliers 
Seized  and  cjuenched  the  glowing  wood  ■ 

And  therefrom  he  carved  an  ima-^'e, 
And  he  saw  that  it  was  good. 

O  thou  sculptor,  painter,  ]>oet  ! 

Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart : 
That  is  best  which  lietli  nearest , 

Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art. 


KING  W  ITLAF'S  DRINKING  HORN. 
WiTLAF,  a  king  of  the  Saxonj, 

Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed, 
To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 

His  drinking-horn  bequeathec!, — 

Tliat,  whenever  they  sat  at  thsir  revels, 

And  drank  from  the  golden  bowl, 
fhey  might  remember  the  donor, 
And  breathe  a  prayer  for  his  soul. 

So  sat  they  once  at  Christma-;, 

And  bade  ihe  goblet  jiass; 
In  their  beards  the  red  wine  glistened 

Like  dew-drops  in  the  grisf. 

They  drank  to  (he  soid  of  Wi'.Iaf, 
They  drank  to  Christ  the  Lord, 

And  to  each  of  the  Twelve  A  postlcs. 
Who  had  preached  his  holy  word. 

They  drank  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 

Of  the  dismal  days  of  yore, 
And  as  soon  as  the  horn  was  c-m]5ty 

They  remembered  one  Saint  more. 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 
Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 

The  legend  of  good  Saint  (aithlac, 
And  Saint  Basil';:  homilies; 
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Till  the  great  bells  of  the  convent, 

From  their  prison  in  the  tower, 
Guthlac  and  Bartholomaeus, 

rroclaimed  the  midnight  hour. 

And  the  Yuledog  cracked  in  the  chimney, 

And  the  Abbot  bowed  his  head, 
And  the  flamelets  flapped  and  flickered, 

But  the  Abbot  was  stark  and  dead. 

Yet  still  in  his  pallid  fingers 

He  clutclied  the  golden  bowl, 
In  which,  like  a  pearl  dissolving, 

Had  sunk  and  dissolved  his  soul. 

But  not  for  this  their  revels 

The  jovial  monks  forbore. 
For  they  cried,  "Fill  high  the  goblet! 

We  must  drink  to  one  Saint  more!" 


TEGNER'S  DRAPA. 
I  HEARD  a  voice,  that  cried, 
"Balder  the  Beautiful 
Is  dead,  is  dead  !" 
And  through  the  misty  air 
Passed  like  the  mournful  cry 
Of  sunward-sailing  cranes, 

I  saw  the  pallid  corpse 

Of  the  dead  sun 

Borne  through  the  Northern  sky. 

Blasts  from  Nifielheim 

Lifted  the  sheeted  mists 

Around  him  as  he  passed. 

And  the  voice  for  ever  cried, 

"Balder  the  Beautiful 

Is  dead,  is  dead  ! '' 

And  died  away 

Through  the  dreary  night, 

In  accents  of  despair. 

Balder  the  Beautiful, 
God  of  ihe  summer  sun, 
Fairest  of  all  the  Gods  I 
Light  from  his  forehead  bean:ed. 
Runes  were  upon  his  tongue, 
As  on  the  warrior's  sword. 

All  things  ia  earth  and  air 
Bound  were  by  magic  spell 
Never  to  do  him  harm  ; 
Even  the  plants  and  stones;. 
All  save  the  mistletoe. 
The  sacred  mistletoe! 
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Ilceder,  the  blind  old  God, 
Whose  feet  are  shod  with  silence, 
Pierced  through  that  gentle  breast 
With  his  sharp  spear,  by  fraud 
Made  of  tiie  mistletoe. 
The  accursed  mistletoe ! 

They  laid  him  in  his  ship. 
With  horse  and  harness, 
As  on  a  funeral  pyre. 
Cldin  placed 
A  ring  upon  his  finger, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear. 

They  launched  the  burning  ship  .' 

It  floated  far  away 

Over  the  misty  sea. 

Till  like  the  sun  it  seemed. 

Sinking  beneath  the  waves. 

Ealder  returned  no  more  ! 

So  perish  the  old  Gods  ! 

But  out  of  the  sea  of  Time 

Rises  a  new  land  of  song, 

Fairer  than  the  old. 

Over  its  meadows  green 

Walk  the  young  bards  and  sing. 

Build  it  again, 

O  ye  bards, 

Fairer  than  before ! 

Ve  fathers  of  the  new  race, 

Feed  upon  morning  dew. 

Sing  the  new  Song  of  Love! 

The  law  of  force  is  dead  ! 
Tiie  law  of  love  prevails ! 
Thor,  the  thunderer. 
Shall  rule  the  earth  no  more, 
No  more,  with  threats. 
Challenge  the  meek  Christ. 

Sing  no  more, 
O  ye  bards  of  the  North, 
Of  Vikings  and  of  Jarls! 
Of  the  days  of  Eld 
Preserve  the  freedom  only, 
Not  the  deeds  of  blood .' 


THE  SINGERS. 

God  sent  his  Singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  agaiiv- 
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The  first,  a  youth,  with  soul  of  fire, 

Ilsld  in  his  hand  a  golden  lyre ; 

Through  groves  he  wandered,  and  by  streams, 

Playing  the  music  of  our  dreams. 

The  second,  with  a  bearded  face, 
Stood  singing  in  the  market-place, 
And  stirred  with  accents  deep  and  loud 
The  hearts  of  all  the  listening  crowd. 

A  gray,  old  man,  the  third  and  last, 
Sang  in  cathedrals  dim  and  vast. 
While  the  majestic  organ  rolled 
Contrition  from  its  mouths  of  gold. 

And  those  who  heard  the  Singers  three 
Disputed  which  the  best  might  be ; 
For  still  their  music  seemed  to  start 
Discordant  echoes  in  each  heart. 

But  the  great  Master  said,  "  I  see 

No  best  in  kind,  but  in  degree  ^ 

I  gave  a  various  gift  to  each, 

To  charm,  to  strengthen,  and  to  teach. 

"These  are  the  three  great  chords  of  might, 
And  he  whose  ear  is  tuned  aright 
Will  hear  no  discord  in  the  three, 
But  the  most  perfect  harmony. " 

SUSPIRI  A. 
Take  them,  O  Death  !  and  bear  away 

Whatever  thou  canst  call  thine  own  ! 
Thine  image,  stamped  upon  this  clay. 

Doth  give  thee  that,  but  that  alone ! 

Take  them,  O  Grave !  and  let  them  lie 

Folded  upon  thy  narrow  shelves 
As  garments  by  the  soul  laid  by, 

And  precious  only  to  ourselves  I 

Take  them.  O  great  Eternity  I 

Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust. 
That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree, 

And  trails  its  blossoms  in  the  dust. 


HYMN   FOR  MY  BROTHER'S  ORDINATION. 
Christ  to  the  young  man  said :  "  Yet  one  thing  more ; 

If  thou  wouldst  perfect  be, 
Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor, 

And  come  and  follow  me !  " 

Within  this  temple  Christ  again,  unseen, 
Those  sacred  words  hath  said, 
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And  bis  iiivisil)le  hands  to-du^^   nave  heen 
Laid  on  a  young  man's  liead. 

And  cvPTTnore  beside  liim  on  Ills  way 
The  unieen  Christ  shall  move. 

That  he  mr.y  lean  upon  his  arm  and  say, 
"  DoSc  thou,  dear  Lord,  approve?" 

Beside  liim  at  the  marriage  feast  shall  be, 
To  make  the  scene  more  fair ; 

Besiae  him  in  the  dark  Gethsemane 
Of  pain  and  midnight  prayer. 

O  lioly  trust !  O  endless  sense  of  rest  j 

Like  the  beloved  John 
To  lay  his  head  upon  the  Saviour's  breast, 

And  thus  to  journey  on  3 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 

1S41— 1S46— 1858. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 
Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands  ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  liands  ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  l)lacl<,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night. 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  : 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledsie. 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  tiie  open  door  : 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  lly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
He  liears  the  parson  pray  and  prcatl.i 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice. 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  liim  like  her  mother's  voire, 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  nicv^ 
,     How  in  the  grave  she  lies  j 
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And  with  his  haul,  rough  liand  he  wjpes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, —rejoicinjT, — sorrowing, 
Onward  through  hfe  lie  goes  ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close  ; 

Something  attcm])ted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  niglu's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  \\'ortliy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought  1 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 
The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  tlie  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  drsary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining  ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  ram  must  fall. 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


ENDYMION 
The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars  ; 
Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars, 
Lie  on  the  landscajie  green. 
With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams. 

As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams, 
Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low. 

On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this 
She  woke  Endymion  with  a  kiss, 
When,  sleeping  in  the  grove. 
He  dreamed  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Dian's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought, 
Lf'VC  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought } 
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Nor  voice  nor  sound  betrays 
Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 

It  comes, — the  beautiful,  the  free, 
The  crown  of  all  humanity, — 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep, 

And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 

Of  him  who  slumbering  lies. 

O  weary  hearts  !  O  slumbering  eyes ! 
O  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again  ! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  his  own. 

Responds,  — as  if  with  unseen  wings 
An  angel  touched  its  quivering  strings ; 

And  whispers,  in  its  song, 

"  Where  hast  thou  stayed  so  long?" 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MAY. 
No  hay  pajaros  en  los  iiidos  anUiio. — SJ>aniih  Frovcrli. 

The  sun  is  bright,  the  air  is  clear, 
The  darting  swallows  soar  and  sing, 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  blue-bn'd  prophesying  Spring. 

So  Ijlue  yon  winding  river  flows. 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky, 

Where,  waiting  till  the  west  wind  blows. 
The  freighted  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

All  things  are  new  ; — the  buds,  the  leaves, 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest, 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves  ; — 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nesl ! 

All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love, 
The  fulness  of  their  first  delight ! 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden,  that  read'st  this  simple  rhyme, 
Enjoy  thy  youth,  it  will  not  stay ; 

Enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thy  prime, 
For  O !  it  is  not  ftb"Ays  May  I 
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Enjoy  tlie  Spring  of  Love  and  Youth, 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  real ; 

For  time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth, 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest ! 


GOD'S-ACRE. 

I  I.IKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  Clod's-Acre!     It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  biea'-hes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  duct. 

God's- Acre  !     Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  tliose  who  in  the  grave  have  iown 

The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  liearts, 
Their  bread  of  life — alas  !  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 

In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom, 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 

With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on  earth. 

^Vith  thy  rude  ])loughshare,  Death,  turn  up  the  sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow; 

Tliis  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 

This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow  i 


THE  GOBLET  OI'  LIFE. 
Filled  is  Life's  goblet  to  the  brim; 
And  though  my  eyes  A\ith  tears  rre  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim 
And  chant  a  melancholy  hymn 
^Vith  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

No  purple  flo  wers,  no  garlands  green, 
Conceal  tlie  goblet's  shade  or  sheen, 
Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine,  flash  between 
Thick  leaves  of  mistletoe. 

This  goblet,  wrought  with  curious  art, 
Is  filled  with  ^^■aters,  that  upstart 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart, 
By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart, 
Are  running  all  to  waste. 

And  as  it  mantling  passes  round, 
^Vith  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  cro^Mied, 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  sun-imbrowncd 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  aiad  drowned. 
And  p-ive  a  bitter  tastCt 
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Al>ove  the  lowly  plants  it  towers, 
The  fennel,  with  its  yellow  flowers, 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondrous  powers, 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

It  gave  new  strengtii  and  fearless  mood. 
And  gladiators,  fierce  and  rude, 
Mingled  it  in  their  daily  food  ; 
And  he  who  battled  and  subdued, 
A  wreath  of  fennel  \^■ore. 

Tlien  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Nor  prize  the  coloured  waters  less, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 

New  ligiit  and  strength  they  give  I 

And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show, 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow, 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight> 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night. 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight, 
To  see  his  foeman's  face. 

Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light, — foi  strcngtli  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care, 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 

O  suffering,  sad  humanity  ! 

0  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery, 
Longing  and  yet  afraid  to  die, 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried ! 

1  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief. 
Where  floats  the  fennel's  bitter  leaf! 
The  Battle  of  our  Life  is  brief. 

The  alarm,—  the  struggle,— the  relief, — 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side. 


BLIND  BARTIMEUS. 
Blind  Bartimeus  at  the  gates 
Of  Jericho  in  darkness  waits; 
He  hears  the  crowd  ; — he  hears  a  Ijreatlv 
Say,  "  It  is  Christ  of  Nazaicth;" 
And  calls,  in  tones  of  agony, 
'Iij<rov,  iXirjaov  p.e  ! 
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The  thronging  mullitudes  increase; 
Blind  Bartimens,  hold  thy  pence! 
But  still,  above  the  noisy  crowd, 
The  beggar's  cry  is  shrill  and  loud  ; 
Unid  they  say,  "He  calleth  thee!" 
Od/3cret,  ^•^tipai,  tpwvel  ae  ! 

Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 
The  crowd,  "  What  wilt  thou  at  my  hands?" 
And  he  replies,  "  O  give  me  light ! 
Rabbi,  restore  the  blind  man's  sight!" 
And  Jesus  answers  "T7ra7e- 
H  moTi'i  aov  aeauni  ae  / 

Ve  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot  see, 
In  darkness  and  in  misery, 
Recall  those  mighty  Voices  Three, 
'IriffOL',  i\eri(j6v  /.le .' 
Qdpad,  eyapai,  i"7ra7e  / 
H  iriaris  aov  a^awKe  at ! 


TO  THE  RIVER  CHARLES. 
River  !  that  in  silence  windest 

Through  the  meadows,  bright  and  free, 
Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  findest 

In  the  bosom  of  the  sea  ! 

Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling, 
Half  in  rest,  and  half  in  strife, 

I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  life. 

Thou  hast  taught  me.   Silent  River! 

Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long; 
Tiiuu  ha>t  been  a  generous  giver; 

I  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

Oft  in  sadness  anrl  in  illness 

I  have  watched  thy  current  glide, 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me  like  a  tide. 

And  in  better  hours  and  brighter. 
When  I  saw  thy  waters  gleam, 

I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  lighteij, 
And  leap  onward  with  thy  stream. 

Not  for  this  alone  I  love  thee, 
Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 

From  celestial  seas  above  .hee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 

WHiere  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee 

And  thy  waters  disappear, 
Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  ihce. 

And  lave  made  tiiy  marijLn  dear. 
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More  than  this ;— thy  name  reminds  nie 

Of  three  friends,  all  true  and  tried  ; 
And  that  name,  like  magfc,  binds  me 

Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  start, 
When  1  fan  tlie  living  embers 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart! 
'Tis  for  this,  thou  Silent  River! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver, 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me. 


EXCELSIOR. 
The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  jiasscd 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

Excelsior ! 
His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath, 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath; 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 

Excelsior ! 
In  happy  homes  he  :-.aw  l!ie  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

Excelsior  ! 
"Try  not  the  Pass  !''  the  old  man  said  ; 
"Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deej)  and  wide!" 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  rejilied, 

Excelsior ! 

"O  stay,"  the  maiden  said.  '  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!'' 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 

Excelsior  ! 
•'  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch! 
Bewar<iihe  awful  avalanche  !" 
'i'iiis  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-nigh  I. 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air,      ,  „ 
Excelsior  j'  " 
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A  traveller,  LyUie  f:\illiful  hound, 
Half- buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device 
Excelsior ! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
I,ifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
.      A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
K.Ncclsior  I 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies, 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun. 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet  t 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance, 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse  ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem. 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision, 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  I1y? 

nearest  thou  voices  on  the  shoie. 
That  our  cars  perceive  no  more, 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar? 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers! 

Life  hath  quicksands,— Life  halh  snares! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares  ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tunc, 
Morning  rises  into  noon, 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  rlumbered 
J5irds  and  blossoms  many-numbered  : — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered 
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Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand  ; 
Gates  of  brass  "annot  withstand 
One  touch  of  tliat  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  rutl._, 
In  thy  lieart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  tiiy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  tliat  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 
For  n  smile  of  God  thou  art. 


THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES. 

CARILLON. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city, 
As  the  evening  shades  descended 
Low  and  loud  and  sweetly  blended. 
Low  at  times  and  loud  at  times, 
And  changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes, 
Rang  the  beautiful  wild  "dhimes 
From  the  belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

Then,  Milli  deep  sonorous  clangour 
Calmly  answering  their  sweet  anger, 
When  the  wrangling  bells  had  ended, 
Slowly  struck  tlie  clock  eleven, 
And,  from  out  the  silent  Jieaven, 
Silence  on  tlie  town  descended. 
Silence,  silence  everywhere, 
On  tiie  earth  and  in  the  air. 
Save  that  footsteps  here  and  thcic 
Of  some  burghc-  home  returning, 
By  the  street  Ian  ]-)s  faintly  burning, 
For  a  moment  woke  the  echoes 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

But  amid  iny  broken  slumbers 
Still  I  heard  those  magic  numbers, 
As  they  loud  proclaimed  the  flight 
And  stolen  marches  of  the  night ; 
Till  their  chimes  in  sweet  collision 
Mingled  with  each  wandering  vision, 
Mingled  with  the  fortune-telling 
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Gipsy-bands  of  dreams  and  fancies, 
Which  amid  the  waste  expanses 
Of  the  silent  land  of  trances 
Have  their  solitary  dwelling. 
All  else  seemed  asleep  in  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

And  I  thought,  how  like  these  chimes 
Are  the  poet's  airy  rhymes, 
All  his  rhymes  and  roundelays, 
His  conceits,  and  songs,  and  ditties, 
From  the  belfry  of  his  brain, 
Scattered  d^iwnward,  though  in  vain, 
On  the  roofs  and  stones  of  cities ! 
For  by  night  the  drowsy  ear 
Under  its  curtains  cannot  hear, 
And  by  day  men  go  their  ways, 
Hearing  the  music  as  they  pass. 
But  deeming  it  no  more,  alas ! 
Than  the  hollow  sound  of  brass. 

Yet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight, 

Lodging  at  some  humble  inn 

In  the  narrow  lanes  of  life, 

When  the  dusk  and  hush  of  niglit 

Shut  out  the  incessant  din 

Of  daylight  and  its  toil  and  strife, 

May  listen  with  a  calm  delight 

To  the  poet's  melodies, 

Till  he  hears,  or  dreams  lie  hears, 

Intenningled  with  the  song, 

Thoughts  that  he  has  cherished  lung ; 

Hears  amid  the  chime  and  singing 

The  bells  of  his  own  village  ringing, 

And  wakes,  and  finds  his  slumberous  eyes 

Wet  with  most  delicious  tears. 

Thus  dreamed  I,  as  by  night  I  lay 
In  Bruges,  at  the  Fleur-de-Ble, 
Listening  with  a  wild  delight 
To  the  chimes  that,  through  the  night, 
Rang  their  changes  from  the  belfry, 
Of  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

THE   BELFRY   OF    BRUGES, 

In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry  old  and  brov.-n; 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still  it  watches  o'er  the  town. 

As  the  summer  morn  was  breaking,  on  that  lofty  tower  I  stood, 
And  the  world  thrcv,'  jff  the  darkness,  like  the  weeds  of  widowhood. 

Thick  with  towns  and  hamlets  studded,  and  with  streams  and 

vapours  gray. 
Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast  the  landscape  lay. 
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At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.     From  its  chimneys,  here  and  there, 
Wreaths  ol  snow-white  smoke,  ascending,  vanished,  ghost-like,  into 
air. 

Not  a  soimd  rose  from  the  city  at  that  early  morning  hour. 
15ut  I  heard  a  heart  o'  iron  beating  in  the  ancient  tower. 

From   their  nests  beneath   the   rafters   sang   the    swallows    wild 

and  iiigh  ; 
And  the  world,  bent-alh  nie  sleeping   seemed  more  .listant   tnan 

the  sky. 

Then  most  musical  and  solemn,  bringing  back  the  olden  times, 
^Vith  their  strange,  unearthly  changes,  'an';  the  melancholy  chimes, 

I  "ke  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister,  when  the  nuns  sing  in  tlu 

choir  ; 
And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like  the  cLanting  of  n  friar. 

Visions  of  the  day  departed,  shadowy  phantoms  filled  my  brain; 
They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again ; 

All  the  Foresters  c.  Flanders,-- — mighty  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer, 
Lyderick  du  Bucq  and  Cressy,  Philip,  Guy  de  Dauipierre. 

I  beheld  the  pageants  splendid,  that  adorned  those  days  of  old; 
Stately  dames,  like  queens  attended,'"'  knigiitswho  bore  the  Fleece 
of  Gold;* 

Lombard  and  Venetian  merchants  with  deep-laden  argosies  ; 
Ministers  from  tv/enty  nations ;  more  than  royal  pomp  and  ease. 

I  beheld  proud  Maximilian,  kneeling  humbly  on  the  ground  j 
I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,^^  hunting  with  her  hawk  and  hound ; 

And  her  lighted  bridal  chamber,  where  a  duke  slept  with  the  queen, 
And  the  armed  s^uard  around  them,  and  the  sword  unsheathed  be- 
tween. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  Namur  and  Juliers  bold. 
Marching  homeward  Trom  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold  ;^' 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,-^  saw  the  White  Hoods  moving  west, 
Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the  Golden  Dragon's  nest.f 

And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  tensor  smote ; 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin's  throat ; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  re  ponded  o'er  lagoon  and  dyke  of  sand, 
"I  am  Roland!  I  am  Roland  i  there  is  victory  in  the  land!"i 

*  Philippe  de  Bourgognc,  siirnamed  Le  Bon,  espoused  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
on  the  loth  of  January,  1430;  and  on  the  same  day  instituted  the  famous  order 
of  the  P'leece  of  (jold. 

t  The  Golden  Dragon,  taken  from  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
in  one  of  the  Crusades,  and  placed  on  the  belfry  of  Bruges,  was  afterwards 
transported  to  Ghent,  by  Philip  van  Artevelde,  and  still  adorns  the  belfry  of 
that  city. 

t  The  inscription  on  the  alarm-bell  at  Ghent  is,  " Mynen  naent  is  Roland; 
ah  ikkUp  IS  er  brand,  and ais  ik  luy  is  er  victorie  in  liet  land."  "  My  name 
is  Roland  ;  when  1  toll  there  is  fire,  and  when  1  ring  there  is  victory  in  the 
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Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.     The  awakened  city's  roar 
Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned  back  into  their  jraves  once 

more. 
Hours  had  passed  awiy  like  minutes ;  and  before  I  was  aware, 
Lo !  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun-illumined  square. 


THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 
ThTS  is  the  Arsenal.     From  fioor  to  ceilinij. 

Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  aniisj 
But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 

Startles  the  village  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah  !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys. 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awfal  symphonies! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fier'  e  chorus, 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  endlei  s  groan, 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  lis. 

In  long  reverlierations  reach  our  o^n. 

On  helm  and  liarness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer. 
Through  Cimbric  'crest  roars  the  Norseman's  song, 

And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamour, 

O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  ilreadful  din, 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 

Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent'.  'Ji.\n; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village ; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns  ; 
The  soldier's  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 
The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade; 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 
With  such  accursed  iiistraments  as  these. 

Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices, 
And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies? 

Were  half  the  power,  that  fills  the  world  with  li.;  r.r. 

Were  half  the  weuhn,  bestowed  on  camps  an  !  couvtJ. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 

There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  nov  forts: 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  I 
And  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 

I^  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
WjiUd  wear  for  everniore  the  curse  of  Cail-  i 
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Do\vTi  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease ; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  "  Peace ! 

Peace  !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies  I 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


)» 


A  GLEAM  OF  SUNSHINE. 

This  is  the  place.     Stand  :till,  my  steed, 

Let  me  review  the  scene, 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  Past 

The  forms  that  once  have  been. 

The  Past  and  Present  here  unite 

Beneath  Time's  flowing  tide. 
Like  footprints  hidden  by  a  brook, 

But  seen  on  either  side. 

Here  runs  the  highway  to  the  town ; 

There  the  green  lane  descends. 
Through  whicli  I  walked  to  church  with  thee, 

O  gentlest  of  my  friends  ! 

The  shadow  of  the  linden-trees 

Lay  moving  on  the  grass: 
Between  them  and  the  moving  houghs, 

A  shadow,  thou  didst  pass. 

Thy  dress  was  like  the  lilies, 

And  thy  heart  as  pure  as  they : 
One  of  God's  holy  messengers 

Did  walk  with  me  that  day. 

I  saw  (he  branches  of  the  trees 

Bend  down  thy  touch  to  meet, 
The  clover-blossoms  in  the  grass 
.    Rise  up  to  kiss  thy  feet. 

"Sleep,  sleep  to-day,  tormenting  cares, 

Of  earth  and  folly  born  !" 
Solemnly  sang  xae  village  choir, 

On  that  sweet  .Sabbath  morn. 
Through  the  closed  blinds  the  golden  sun 

Poured  in  a  dusty  beam. 
Like  the  celestial  ladder  seen 

By  Jacob  in  his  dream. 

And  ever  and  anon,  the  wind, 

Sweet-scented  with  the  hay, 
Turned  o'er  the  hymn-bpolt's  fluttering  leavsi 

That  on  the  window  lay. 
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Long  was  the  good  man's  sermon, 
Yet  it  seemed  not  so  to  me  ; 

For  he  s'^ake  of  Ruth  the  beautiiul, 
And  still  I  thought  o"  thee. 

Long  was  tiie  ir^.yer  he  uttered, 
Yet  it  seemed  not  so  to  me ; 

For  in  my  heart  I  prayed  with  him, 
And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 

Rut  now,  alas!  th,  place  seems  changed; 

Thou  art  no  lo  .£;er  here : 
Part  o'"the  sunsiiinc  o  the  scene 

With  thee  did  tlisajtpear. 

Though  thoughts,  deep-rooted  in  my  heart. 
Like  pine-trees  dark  and  higli, 

Sulxliie  the  light  of  noon,  and  breathe 
A  low  and  ceaseless  sigh; 

This  memory  brightens  o'er  the  past. 
As  when  the  sun,  concealed 

Behind  some  cloud  that  near  us  hangs, 
Shines  on  a  distant  field. 


THE  OCCULTATION  OF  ORION.'^- 
1  SAW,  as  in  a  dream  sul)linie. 
The  balance  in  the  haiul  of  Time. 
O'er  East  and  West  its  beam  impended  j 
And  day,  with  all  !ts  hours  of  light, 
Was  .slowly  sinking  out  of  sight. 
While,  ojjposite,  the  scr.le  of  night 
Silently  with  the  stars  ascended. 
Like  the  astrologers  of  elil. 
In  that  bright  vision  I  beheld 
Greater  and  deeper  mysteries. 
I  saw,  with  its  celestial  keys, 
Its  chords  o   air,  its  frets  of  fire, 
The  Samian's  ':;reat  /Eolian  lyre, 
Rising  through  all  its  sevenfold  bars. 
From  earth  unto  '.he  fixed  stars. 
And  through  the  dewy  atmosphere, 
Not  only  could  I  .see,  but  hear, 
Its  wondrouL  and  harmonious  strings. 
In  sweet  vibration,  sphere  by  sphere. 
From  Di  .n's  rrcle  liglit  and  near, 
Onward  to  vaster  and  \\  itk-r  rings. 
Where,  chanting  through  his  beard  of  sn  )WS, 
Majestic,  mournful,  Saturn  goes. 
And  down  the  sunless  realms  of  space 

*  Astronomically  speaking,  this  title  is  incorrect,  as  I  apply  to  a  constellation 
what  can  properly  be  applied  to  some  of  its  stars  only.  But  my  observation  is 
made  from  the  hill  of  song,  and  not  from  that  of  science,  and  will,  I  trust,  bt 
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Reverberates  the  thunder  of  his  bass. 
Beneath  the  sky's  triumphal  arch 
This  music  sounded  like  a  march. 
And  with  its  chorus  seemed  to  be 
Preluding  some  great  tragedy. 
Sirius  way  rising  in  the  east ; 
And,  slow  ascending  one  by  one, 
The  kindling  constellations  shone. 
Begirt  with  many  a  blazing  star. 
Stood  the  great  giant  Algeliar, 
Orion,  hunter  of  the  beast ! 
His  sword  hung  gleaming  by  his  side. 
And,  on  his  arm,  the  lion's  hide 
Scattered  across  the  midnight  air 
The  golden  radiance  of  its  hair. 

The  moon  was  pallid,  but  not  faint 
And  beautiful  as  some  fair  saint, 
Serenely  moving  on  her  way 
In  hours  of  trial  and  dismay. 
As  if  she  feared  the  voice  of  God, 
Unharmed  with  naked  feet  she  trod 
Upon  the  hot  and  burning  stars. 
As  on  the  glowing  coals  and  bars 
That  were  to  prove  her  strength,  and  trj 
Her  holiness  and  her  purity. 
Thus  moving  on,  with  silent  pace. 
And  triumph  in  her  sweet,  pale  face. 
She  reached  the  station  of  Orion. 
Aghast  he  stood  in  strange  alarm  ! 
And  suddenly  from  his  outstretched  arm 
Down  fell  the  red  skin  of  the  lion 
Into  the  river  at  his  feet. 
His  mighty  club  no  longer  beat 
The  forehead  of  the  bull ;  but  he 
Reeled  as  of  yore  beside  the  sea, 
When,  blinded  by  Q^nopion, 
He  sought  the  blacksmith  at  his  forge. 
And,  climbing  up  the  mountain -gorge. 
Fixed  his  blank  eyes  upon  the  sun. 

Then,  through  the  silence  overhead. 

An  angel  with  a  trumpet  said, 

*'  For  evermore,  for  evermore, 

The  re'gn  of  violence  is  o'er  ! " 

And  like  an  instrument  that  flings 

Its  music  on  another's  strings, 

The  trumpet  of  the  angel  cast 

Upon  the  Iieavcnly  lyre  its  blast, 

And  on  from  sphere  to  sphere  the  words 

Reec'.oed  down  the  burning  chords,—" 

*'  For  evermore,  for  evermore, 

The  reign  of  violence  is  o'§r  J" 
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NUREMBERG. 
In  (he  valley  of  the  Pegnitr,  where  across  broad  meadow-laiuh 
Rise    the   blue    P'ranconian  Mountains,   Nuremberg,  the  ancient, 
stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  sonp 
Memories   haunt    thy  pointed   gables,   like   the   rooks  tliat   rouni 
them  thront; ; 

Memories   of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  emperovSj  rough  and 

bold, 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  lime-defying,  centuries  old; 

And  thy  brave   and  thrifty  burghers  boasted,    in  their  uncouth 

rhyme, 
That  their  great  imperial   city  stretched  its  hand  through  every 

clime.  * 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  bound  with  many  an  iron  band. 
Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by  Queen  Cunigunde's  hand: 

On  the  square  the  oriel  window,  where  in  old  heroic  days 
Sat  the  poet  Melchior  singing  Kaiser  Maximilian's  praise,  t 

Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous  workl  of  Art: 
l'"oiinlains  wrouglit  wilii  richest  sculpture  standing  in  tlic  common 
mart  J 

And  .above  cathedral  doorways  saints  and  bishoiis  carved  in  stone, 
Jiy  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps  enshrined  his  holy  dust,:|: 
And  hi  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard  from  age  to  age  their 
trust ; 

In   the   church   of  sainted   Lawrence   stands  a  pix  of  sculpture 

rare,  § 
Like  the   foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,    rising  through  the  pamted 

air. 

"  Ad  old  popular  p-overb  of  the  town  runs  thus  :— 

"  N\iruhcrg' s  Hand 

Ceht  liurch  alle  La  mi." 
"  Nuremberg's  hand 

Goes  through  every  land." 

t  Melchior  Pfinzing  wa';  one  of  the  most  celebrated  German  poels  of  tFie  six- 
teenth century,  'the  hero  of  his  reiicnlioik  was  the  reifjniug  emperor,  Maxi- 
mihan;  and  the  poem  was  to  the  Germans  of  that  day  wliat  ih'^  (  hlaiuio  Fiirinso 
uas  to  the  Italians.  Maxinn'han  is  mentioned  before,  in  tlie  Bel/ry  of  Bni_^is. 
See  pase  449. 

t  The  tomb  of  St  Sebald,  in  the  church  which  bears  his  name,  is  one  of  the 
richest  works  of  'irt  in  Nuremberg.  It  is  of  bronze,  and  was  cast  by  Peter 
\'isclier  and  his  sons,  who  laboured  upon  it  thirteen  years.  It  is  adorned  with 
nearly  one  himdred  figures,  among  whicli  those  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  are 
con.spicuous  for  size  and  beauty. 

§  This  pix,  or  tabernacle  for  tho  vessel<;  of  the  sacrament,  is  by  the  hand  of 
Adam  Kraft.  It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture  in  white  stone,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  sixtv-four  feet.  It  stands  ia  the  choir,  whr-.ss  richly-painted 
A'iadows  cover  it  with  varied  colours. 
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Here,  vvhsn  Art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple,  reverent  hefirt, 
Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  Evangelist  of  Art ; 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still  with  busy  hand. 
Like  an  emigrant  iie  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Better  Land. 

Emigravit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  where  he  lies ; 
Dead  he  is  not, — but  departed, — for  the  artist  never  dies. 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  ci'^y,  and  the  sunshine  seems  more  fair. 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  has  breathed 
its  air! 

Through   these   streets   so  broad   and  stately,   these  obscure  and 

dismal  lanes. 
Walked  of  yore  the  Mastersingers,  chanting  rude  poetic  strains. 

From  remote  and  sunless  suburbs  came  they  to  the  friendly  guild. 
Building  nests  in  Fame's  great  temple,  as  in  spouts  the  swallows 
build. 

As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he  too  the  mystic  rhyme. 
And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hammered  to  the  anvil's  chime  ; 

Thanking  God,  whose  boundless  wisdom  makes  the  flowers  of 

poesy  bloom 
In  the  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tissues  of  the  loom. 

Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  laureate  of  the  gentle  craft, 
Wisest  of  the  'J'welve   Wise   Masters,*  in  huge   folios  sang  and 
laughed. 

But  his  house  is  now  an  ale-house,  with  a  nicely  sawded  floor, 
And  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his  face  above  the  door ; 

Painted  by  some  humble  artist,  as  in  Adam  Puschnian's  song,f 
As  the  "old  man  gray  and  dove-like,  with  his  great  beard  wiiile 
and  long." 

And  at  night  the  swart  mechanic  comes  to  drown  his  cark  and  care, 
Quaffing  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in  the  master's  antique  chair. 

Vanished  is  the  ancient  splendour,  and  before  my  dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingling  shapes  and  figures^  like  a  faded  tapestry. 

Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee  the  world's  regard ; 
But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  Hans  Sachs,  thy  cobbler-bard. 

*  The  1  welve  Wise  blasters  wa';  the  title  of  the  original  Corporation  of  llio 
Mastersingers.  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg,  though  notoneof  tlio 
original  I'welve,  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  Mastei singers,  as  well  as  the 
most  voluminous.  He  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  and  left  behind  him 
tliirty-four  folio  volumes  of  manuscript,  containing  tw,-;  hundred  and  eight  plays, 
one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  comic  tales,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand 
Ij/ric  poems. 

t  Adam  Puschman,  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hans  Sachs,  describes  him 
as  he  appeared  in  a  vision  :  — 

"  An  old  man, 
Gray  and  white,  and  dove-like, 
Who  had,  in  sooth,  a  great  beard. 
And  read  in  a  fair,  great  book. 
Beautiful  with  golden  clasps." 
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Thus,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a  region  (ar  away^ 
As  he  paced  thy  streets  and    court-yards,  sang   in   thought   his 
careless  lay : 

Cathering  from  the  jiavement's  crevice,  as  a  floweret  of  tlie  soil, 
'J'iie  nobility  of  labour — the  long  pedigree  of  toil. 


THE  NORMAN   BARON. 

••Dansles'moments  Je  la  vie  oii  la  reflexion  devient  plus  calmeet  phis  profonde, 
Ou  I'interel  et  I'avarice  parlent  moins  haut  que  la  raison,  dans  les  instants  de 
chagrin  doinestique,  de  inaladie,  et  de  peril  de  mort,  les  nobles  se  repentirent  de 
pcsseder  des  serfs,  comme  d'line  chose  pen  agreable  a  Dieii,  qni  avail  cree  tons 
les  homines  a  son  image." — Tuif.rrv,  Comjnrie  dc  I'Angleterre. 

In  his  chamber,  weak  and  d}'ing, 
Was  the  Norman  baron  lying  ; 
Loud,  without,  the  tempest  thundered. 
And  the  castle  turret  shook. 

In  this  fight  was  Death  the  gainer. 
Spite  of  vassal  and  retainer, 
And  the  lands  his  sires  had  plundered, 
Written  in  the  Doomsday  Book. 

By  his  bed  a  monk  was  seated, 
Who  in  humble  voice  repeated 
Many  a  prayer  and  pater-noster, 
From  the  missal  on  his  knee  ; 

And,  amid  the  tempest  pealing, 
Sound  of  bells  came  faintly  stealing. 
Bells,  that,  from  the  neighbouring  kloster, 
Rang  for  the  Nativity. 

In  the  hall,  the  serf  and  vassal 

Held,  that  night,  thei:*  Christmas  wassail  j 

Many  a  carol,  old  and  saintly, 

Sang  the  minstrels  and  the  waits. 

And  so  loud  these  Saxon  gleemen 
Sang  to  slaves  the  songs  of  freemen, 
That  the  storm  was  heard  but  faintly, 
Knocking  at  the  castle-gates. 

Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chaunted 
Keached  the  chamber  terror-haunted, 
Where  the  monk,  with  accents  holy, 

Whispered  at  the  baron's  ear. 
Tears  upon  his  eyelids  glistened. 
As  he  paused  awhile  and  listened, 
And  the  dying  baron  slowly 

Turned  his  weary  lieatl  to  hear. 

"Wassail  for  the  kingly  stranger 
Born  and  cradled  in  a  inanger ! 
King,  like  David,  priest,  like  Aaron, 
Christ  is  born  to  set  us  free  I" 
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And  tlie  lightning  showed  the  sainted 
Figures  on  the  casement  painted, 
And  exclaimed  tlie  shuddering  l)aron, 
"Miserere,  Domine!" 

Ill  that  hour  of  deop  contrition, 
He  beheld,  with  clearer  visidu. 
Through  all  outward  show  and  fasliicm, 
Justice,  the  Avenger,  rise. 

All  the  pomp  of  earth  had  vanished, 
Falsehood  and  deceit  were  banished, 
Reason  spake  mere  loud  than  passion. 
And  the  truth  wore  no  disguise. 

Every  vassal  of  his  banner, 
Every  serf  born  to  his  manor. 
All  those  wronged  and  wretched  creatures. 
By  his  hand  were  freed  again. 

And,  as  on  the  sacred  missal 
He  recorded  their  dismissal, 
Death  relaxed  his  iron  features. 

And  the  monk  replied,  "Amen!" 

Many  centuries  have  been  numbered. 
Since  in  death  the  baron  slumbered 
By  the  convent's  scul^itured  portal. 
Mingling  with  the  common  dust: 

But  the  good  deed,  through  the  ages 
Living  in  historic  pages. 
Brighter  glows  and  gleams  immortal, 
Uncousumed  by  moth  or  rust. 


RAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 

After  the  dust  and  heat, 

In  the  broad  :,nd  P-ery  street, 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  loofs, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs  ! 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout  J 

Across  the  window-pane 

It  pours  and  pours ; 

And  swift  and  wide. 

With  a  mac! '"  tide, 

I^ike  a  river  dov/n  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  and  welcome  rain  ! 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber 
Looks  at  the  twisted  brooks  ; 
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He  can  feel  tlie  cool 

Jireath  of  each  little  pool; 

His  fevered  brain 

Grows  calm  again, 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 

From  the  neighbouring  school 

Come  the  boys, 

\Vith  more  tlian  tlieir  wonted  noise 

And  commotion; 

And  down  the  wet  streets 

Sail  their  mimic  fleets, 

Till  the  treacherous  pool 

I'^ngulfs  tliem  in  its  whirling 

And  turbulent  ocean. 

In  the  country,  on  every  side, 

Where  far  and  wide. 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretches  the  plain. 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  if  the  rain ! 

In  the  furrowed  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand. 

Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  liead ; 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread, 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale, 

And  the  vapours  that  arise 

From  the  well-watered  and  smolcing  <^\\. 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toii 

Tlieir  large  and  lustrous  eyes 

Seem  to  tiiank  the  Lord, 

More  lliAu  man's  spoken  M'ord. 

Near  at  hand, 

From  inider  the  sheltering  trees, 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures,  and  his  fields  oT  grain. 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  counts  it  as  no  sin 

"^Ihat  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  tlirifl  and  gain. 

These,  and  far  more  than  these, 

The  Poet  sees ! 

He  can  behold 

Aquarius  old 

Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  air. 

And  from  each  am]-)1e  fold 

^f  the  clouds  about  him  rollsd 
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Scattering  eveiywlieie 

The  sliowery  rain, 

As  the  farmer  scatters  h  is  grain. 

lie  can  behold 

Things  manifold 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  told, 

I  lave  not  been  wholly  sung  nor  said. 

For  his  thought,  that  never  stops. 

Follows  the  water-drops 

Down  to  the  graves  of  the  dead, 

Down  tluough  cliasms  and  gulfs  profound, 

To  the  dreary  fountain-head 

Of  lakes  and  rivers  under  ground  ; 

And  sees  tliem,  when  the  rain  is  done, 

On  the  bridge  of  colours  seven 

Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven, 

Opposite  the  setting  sun. 

Thus  the  Seer, 

With  vision  clear,  -. 

Sees  forms  appear  and  disappear, 

In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange 

Mysterious  change, 

From  birth  to  deatli,  from  death  to  birth. 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth ; 

Till  glimpses  more  sublime 

Of  things,  unseen  liefore, 

Unto  his  wondering  eyes  reveal 

The  Universe,  as  an  immeasurable  v/heel 

Turning  for  evermoie 

In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  Time. 


TO  THE  DRIVING  CLOUD. 
Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou,  O  chief  of  the  mighty  Omawhaws  ; 
Oloomy  and  dark,  as  thedriving  cloud,  whose  name  thou  hast  taken! 
Wrapt  in  thy  scarlet  blanket,  I  see  thee  stalk  through  the  city's 
Narrow  and  populous  streets,  as  once  by  the  margin  of  rivers 
Stalked  those  birds  unknown,  that  Jiave  left  us  only  their  footprints. 
What,  in  a  few  short   years,   vill  remain   of  thy  race  but   tlu 

footprints? 
How  canst  thou  walk  in  these  streets,  who  hast  trod  the  green  turf 

of  the  prairies  ? 
IIow  canst  thou  breathe  in  this,  \\\\o  hast  breathed  the  sweet  air 

of  the  mountains? 
Ah  !  'tis  in  vain  tiiat  with  lordly  looks  of  disdain,  thou  dost  challenge 
Ivooks  of  dislike   in   return,   and   question  these   walls  and   these 

pavements. 
Claiming  the  soil  for   thv  Luntinir-^j-rounds,  wliile  dovvn-lroddcn 

millions 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe,  and  cry  from  its  caverns  that 

they,  too. 
Have  been  created  heirs  of  the  earth,  and  claim  its  division  1 
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Back,  then,  back  to  thy  woods  in  the  regions  west  of  llie  Wabash! 
Tiiere  as  a  monavcli  tiiou  rcignest.     In  autumn  the  leaves  of  tlie 

maple 
Pave  the  Hoors  ofiliy  jialace-lialls  with  gold,  ami  in  sunniier 
I'iiie-trees  wafl   through   its  chaiubcrs  the  (mIoious  breath  of  their 

branches. 
There  thou  ait  strong  and  great,  a  hero,  a  tamer  of  horses! 
There  thou  chasest  the  stately  stag  uii  the  banks  of  the  Elk-horn, 
Or,  by  the  roar  of  the  Running-Water,  or  where  the  Omawhaw 
Calls  thee,  and  leaps  through  the  wild  ravine  like  r  brave  of  the 

Blackfeet ! 
Hark !  what  murmurs  arise  from  the  heart  of  those  mountainous 

deserts  ? 
Ts  it  the  cry  of  the  Foxes  and  Crows,  or  the  mighty  Behemoth, 
Who,  unharmed,  on  his  tusks  once  caught  the  bolts  of  the  thunder 
And  now  lurks  in  his  lair  to  destroy  the  race  of  the  red  man? 
Far  more  fatal  to  thee  and  thy  race  than  'he  Crows  and  the  Foxes, 
Far  more  fatal  to  thee  and  thy  race  than  the  tread  of  Behemoth, 
Lo!  the  big  thunder-canoe,  that  steadily  breasts  the  Missouri's 
Merciless  current  !  and  yonder,  afar  on  the  prairies,  the  camp-fires 
Gleam  through  the  night  j  and  the  cloud  of  dust  in  the  gray  of  the 

daybreak 
Marks  not  the  buffalo's  track,  nor  the  Mandan's  dexterous  horse- 
race; 
It  is  a  caravan,  whitening  the  desert  where  dwell  the  Camanches! 
Ha!  how  the  breath  of  these  Saxons  and  Celts,  like  the  blast  of  the 

east-wind. 
Drifts  evermore  to  the  west  the  scanty  smokes  of  thy  wigwams. 


TO  A  CHILD. 

Dear  child  !  how  radiant  on  thy  mother'-  knee. 

With  merry-making  eyes  and  jocu)  .^  smiles, 

Thou  gazest  at  the  painted  tiles. 

Whose  figures  grace, 

With  many  a  grotesque  form  and  f;ice, 

The  ancient  chimney  of  thy  nursery  ' 

The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw. 

The  dancing  girl,  the  brave  bashaw 

^Vith  bearded  lip  and  chin ; 

And,  leaning  idly  o'er  his  gate. 

Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  stale, 

The  Chinese  mandarin. 

With  what  a  Kiok  of  ]>roud  ccrin..-.iia 
Thou  shakest  in  thy  little  hand 
The  coral  rattle  with  its  silve.  Lclls. 
Making  a  merry  tune  ! 
Thousands  o'  years  in  Indian  sea' 
That  coral  grew,  by  slow  degrees, 
Until  soii'.e  deadly  and  wiltl  monsoon 
Dashed  it  on  Coromandel's  sand ! 
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Those  silver  bells 

Reposed  of  yore. 

As  shapeless  ore, 

Far  down  in  the  deep-sunken  wells 

Of  darksome  mines, 

Tn  some  obscure  and  sunless  place, 

Beneath  huge  Chimbcri^o's  base, 

Or  Potosi's  o'erhangir,-  ,jines  ! 

And  thus  for  thee,  O  little  child. 

Through  many  a  danger  and  escape, 

The  tall  ships  passed  the  stonny  capej 

For  tliee  in  foreign  lands  remote. 

Beneath  the  burning,  tropic  skies. 

The  Indian  peasant,  chasing  the  wild  goat, 

Himself  as  swift  and  wild. 

In  falling,  clutched  the  frail  arbute, 

The  fibres  of  whose  shallow  root. 

Uplifted  from  the  soil,  betrayed 

The  silver  veins  beneath  it  laid. 

The  buried  treasures  of  dead  centuries. 

But,  lo !  thy  door  is  left  ajar ! 

Thou  hearest  footsteps  from  afar ! 

And,  at  the  sound, 

Thou  turnest  round 

With  quick  and  questionmg  eyes,  ' 

Like  one  who,  in  x  foreign  land,« 

Beholds  on  every  hand 

Some  source  of  wonder  and  surprise! 

And,  restlessly,  impatiently. 

Thou  strivest,  strugglest,  to  be  free. 

The  four  walls  of  thy  nursery 

Are  now  like  prison  walls  to  thee. 

Ko  more  thy  mother's  smiles. 

No  more  the  painted  tiles, 

Delight  thee,  nor  the  playthings  on  the  floor, 

That  won  thy  little,  beating  heart  before; 

Thou  strugglest  for  the  open  door. 

Through  these  once  solitary  halls 

Thy  pattering  footstep  falls. 

The  sound  of  thy  merry  voice 

Makes  the  old  walls  ' 

Jubilant,  and  they  rejoice 

With  the  joy  of  thy  young  heart. 

O'er  the  light  of  whose  gladness 

No  shadows  of  sadness 

From  the  sombre  backgrotmd  of  memory  start. 

Once,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls 

One  whom  memory  oft  recalls. 

The  Father  of  his  Country  dwelt. 

(Vnd  yonder  meadcws  broad  and  dimp      2  i 
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The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  belt. 
TJp  and  down  these  eclioing  stairs. 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares, 
Sounded  liis  majestic  tread; 
Yes,  within  tliis  very  room 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom, 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head. 

■  But  w^:at  are  these  grave  thoughts  lo  thee? 
;  Out,  out!  into  the  open  air! 

Thy  only  dream  is  liberty, 
Thou  carest  little  how  or  where. 
T  see  thee  eager  at  thy  play, 
Now  shouting  to  the  apples  on  the  tree. 
With  cheeks  as  round  and  red  as  they; 
And  now  among  the  yellow  stalks, 
Among  the  flowering  shrubs  and  plants, 
As  restless  as  the  I:)ee. 
Along  the  garden- walks, 

The  tracks  of  thy  small  carriage-wheels  I  tract 
And  see  at  every  turn  how  they  efface 
Whole  villages  of  sand-roofed  tents. 
That  rise  like  golden  domes 
Above  the  cavernous  and  secret  homes 
Of  wandering  and  nomadic  tribes  of  ants. 
Ah,  cruel  little  Tamerlane, 
Who,  with  thy  dreadful  reign, 
Dost  persecute  and  overwhelm 
These  hapless  Troglodytes  of  thy  realm ! 
What !  tired  already  !  with  those  suppliant  looks. 
And  voice  more  Ijeautiful  than  a  poet's  books, 
Or  murmuring  sound  of  water  as  it  flows, 
Thou  comest  back  to  parley  with  repose! 
This  rustic  seat  in  the  old  ap]ile-tree, 
With  its  o'erhanging  golden  canopy 
Of  leaves  illuminate  with  autumnal  hues, 
And  shining  with  the  argent  light  of  dews, 
Shall  for  a  season  be  our  jilace  of  rest. 
Beneath  us,  like  an  oriole's  i^endant  nest. 
From  which  the  laughing  birds  have  taken  wing, 
]Jy  thee  abandoned,  hangs  thy  vacant  swing. 
Dream-like  the  waters  of  the  rivers  gleam ; 
A  sailless  vessel  drops  adown  the  stream, 
And  like  it,  to  a  sea  as  wide  and  deep, 
Thou  driftest  gently  down  the  tides  of  sleep. 
O  child  !  O  new-born  denizen 
Of  life's  great  city  !  on  Uiy  head 
Tlie  glory  of  the  morn  ii  shed, 
Like  a  celestial  benison  ! 
Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand. 
And  with  thy  little  hand 
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Thou  openesc  the  mysterious  gate 

Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land. 

I  see  its  valves  expand, 

As  at  the  touch  of  Fate ! 

Into  those  realms  of  love  and  hate, 

Into  that  darkness  blank  and  drear. 

By  some  prophetic  feeling  taught, 

I  launch  the  bold,  adventurous  thouglit^ 

Freighted  with  hope  and  fear; 

As  upon  subterranean  streams. 

In  caverns  unexplored  and  dark, 

Men  sometimes  launch  a  fragile  bark, 

Laden  with  flickering  fire, 

And  watch  its  swift-receding  beams, 

Until  at  length  they  disappear, 

And  in  the  distant  dark  expire. 

By  what  astrology  of  fear  or  hope 

Dare  I  to  cast  tliy  horoscope ! 

Like  the  new  moon  thy  life  appears 

A  little  strip  of  silver  light, 

And  widening  outward  into  night 

The  shadowy  disk  of  future  years  j 

And  yet  upon  its  outer  rim, 

A  luminous  circle  faint  and  dim. 

And  scarcely  visible  to  us  iiere, 

Rounds  and  completes  the  perfect  sphere, 

A  prophecy  and  intimation, 

A  pale  and  feeble  adumbration. 

Of  the  great  world  of  light,  that  lies 

Behind  all  human  destinies. 

Ah  !  if  thy  fate,  with  anguish  fraught, 

Should  be  to  wet  the  dusty  soil 

With  the  hot  tears  and  sweat  of  toil, — 

To  struggle  with  imperious  thought, 

Until  tlie  overburdened  brain, 

Weary  with  labour,  faint  with  pam. 

Like  a  jarred  pendulum,  retain 

Only  its  motion,  not  its  power, — 

'Remember,  in  that  perilous  hour. 

When  mast  afllicted  and  oppresseo'. 

From  labour  there  shall  come  forth  rest 

And  if  a  more  auspicious  fate 
On  thy  advancing  steps  await, 
Still  let  it  ever  be  tiiy  pride 
To  linger  by  the  labourer's  side-: 
Witii  words  of  synipatiiy  or  sor.g 
To  cheer  the  dreary  march  along 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  poor. 
O'er  desert  sand,  or  dangerous  moor. 
Nor  to  thyself  the  task  shall  be. 
.Without  reward  ;  for  thou  shall  J.'^"'*n 
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The  tvisJoui  curly  to  discern 
True  beauty  in  uliliLy  ; 
As  great  Pythagoras  of  yore, 
Standing  beside  the  blacksmith's  door, 
And  hearing  the  hannners,  as  they  smote 
The  anvils  with  a  different  note, 
Stole  from  the  varying  tones,  that  hung 
Vibrant  on  every  iron  tongue, 
The  secret  of  the  sounding  wire, 
'    And  fonned  the  seven-chorded  lyre. 

Enough  !  T  will  not  play  the  Seer; 
I  will  no  longer  strive  to  ope 
The  mystic  volume,  where  appear 
T'le  herald  Hope,  iorerunning  Fear, 
And  Fear,  the  pursuivant  of  Hope. 
Thv  destiny  remains  untold  ; 
For,  like  Acestes'  shaft  of  old. 
The  swift  thought  kindles  as  if,  files. 
And  burns  to  ashes  m  the  skies. 


■I HE  BRIDGEo 
I  STOOD  on  the  liridge  at  midnight. 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  liou.", 
And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city, 

Behind  the  dark  church-tow  ei. 

I  saw  he?'  bilght  reflection 

In  the  waters  under  me, 
Like  a  golden  j^oblet  falling 

And  sinking  into  the  sea. 

And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 

Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 
The  blaze  of  the  flaming  Ar.nace 

Gleamed  redder  than  the  mooil. 

Among  the  long,  black  rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay, 
And  the  current  that  came  from  tl;e  oceai^ 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away ; 

As.  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them.. 

Rose  tiie  belated  tide, 
And,  streaming  into  the  moonliglit, 

The  sea-weed  floated  wide. 

And  like  these  waters  rushing 

Among  tr.e  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

liovv  often,  O,  how  often, 
III  the  days  that  had  gone  b/, 
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J.  haci  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midn'orht 
And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky ! 

lloiv  often,  O,  how  often. 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  awa3'  on  i's  bosom 


For  my  lieart  was  hot  and  restless, 
And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 

And  tlie  Inirdsn  laid  UDon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  cculd  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me. 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  its  shadow  over  mg. 

Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers. 

Like  the  odour  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  y  >ars. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  caie-encumbered  men. 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorroW; 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  theilc 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  young  heart  hot  and  restless. 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow  ! 

And  for  ever  and  "or  ever. 

As  long  as  th°  river  flows, 
As  long  as  the  heart  has  passionn. 

As  long  as  life  has  woes ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  ref-ect!."ny 
And  its  shadows  shall  ?;ppear. 

As  the  symbol  of  love  ia  heaven. 
And  its  wavering  irriage  here- 


I. 

S ziVM Ni ,v,  moumfuUy. 

Dealing  its  dole. 
The  Curfew  Bell 

Is  beginning  to  toll. 

Ccver  the  embers. 

And  put  f>u\  '■ho  i?r*i^- 
T-:b...  coTite?:  '"'^tfi  the,  TomliKg 

j^iid  test  iJinth  the  nio-M- 
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Dark  grow  the  windows, 
And  quenched  is  the  fire; 

Sound  fades  into  silence, — 
All  footsteps  retire. 

No  voice  in  the  chambers, 
No  sound  in  the  hall! 

Sleep  and  ol)livion 
Keign  over  all  I 

II. 
The  book  is  completed, 

And  closed,  like  the  day; 
And  the  hand  that  has  written  it 

Lays  it  away. 

Dim  grow  its  fancies. 
Forgotten  they  He ; 

Like  coals  in  the  ashes, 
They  darken  and  die. 

Song  sinks  into  silence, 

The  story  is  told, 
Tiie  windows  are  darkened, 

The  hearthstone  is  cold. 

Darker  and  darker 

The  black  shadows  fall^ 

Sleep  and  oblivion 
Reign  over  all. 


THE  SEA-DIVER. 
I^Ty  way  is  on  the  bright  blue  sea, 

IMy  sleep  upon  the  rocky  tide: 
And  many  an  eye  has  followed  me. 

Where  billows  clasp  the  worn  sea-side. 

IVIy  plumage  bears  the  crimson  blush, 
When  ocean  by  the  sun  is  kissed  ; 

When  fades  the  evening's  purple  flush. 
My  dark  wing  cleaves  the  silver  misl.. 

Full  many  a  fathom  down  beneath 
The  bright  arch  of  the  splendid  deep, 

My  ear  has  heard  the  sea-shell  breatlie 
O'er  living  myriads  in  their  sleep. 

They  rested  by  the  coral  throne, 

And  by  the  pearly  diadem. 
Where  liie  pale  sea-grape  had  o'crgivwii 

The  glorious  dwelling  made  for  them. 

At  night  upon  my  storm-drenched  wing, 
I  poi.ved  above  a  helmless  bark. 

And  soon  I  ?av/  the  shattered  thnij; 
Had  passed  a-,\av  and  left  no  mark. 
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And  when  the  wind  and  storm  had  done, 

A  ship  that  had  rode  out  the  gale, 
Sunk  down  without  a  signal-gun, 

And  none  was  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

I  saw  the  pomp  of  day  depart — 

The  cloud  resign  its  golden  crown, 
When  to  the  ocean's  beating  heart 

The  sailor's  wasted  corse  went  down. 

Peace  be  to  those  whose  graves  are  made 

Beneath  the  bright  r'nr'  silver  sea! 
Peace  that  their  relics  inere  were  laid, 

With  no  vain  pride  and  pageantry. 


THE  INDIAN  HUNTER. 
When  the  summer  harvest  was  gathered  in, 
And  the  sheaf  of  the  gleaner  grew  white  and  thin, 
And  the  ploughshare  was  in  its  furrow  left. 
Where  the  stubble  land  had  been  lately  cleft, 
An  Indian  hunter,  with  unstrung  bow. 
Looked  down  where  the  valley  lay  stretched  beloi': 

He  was  a  stranger  there,  and  all  that  day 
Had  been  out  on  the  hills,  a  perilous  way, 
But  the  foot  of  the  deer  was  far  and  fleet, 
And  the  wolf  kept  aloof  from  the  hunter's  feet. 
And  bitter  feelings  passed  o'er  him  then, 
As  he  stood  by  the  populous  haunts  of  men. 

The  winds  of  autumn  came  over  the  woods. 
As  the  sun  stole  out  from  their  solitudes; 
The  moss  was  white  on  the  maple's  trunk, 
And  dead  from  its  arms  the  pale  vine  shrunk. 
And  ripened  the  mellow  fruit  himg,  and  red 
Where  the  trees  withered  leaves  around  it  shed. 

The  foot  of  the  reaper  mo"ed  slov/  on  the  lawn. 
And  the  sickle  cut  down  the  yellow  corn ; 
The  mower  sung  loud  by  the  meadow  side, 
Where  the  mists  of  evening  were  spreading  wide  j 
And  the  voice  of  the  herdsman  came  up  the  lea, 
And  the  dance  went  round  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Then  the  hunter  turned  away  from  that  scene, 
Where  the  home  of  his  fathers  once  had  been, 
And  heard,  by  the  distant  and  measured  stroke, 
That  the  woodman  Iievved  down  the  giant  oak— 
And  burning  thoughts  flashed  over  his  mind, 
Of  the  white  man's  faith,  and  love  unkind. 

The  moon  of  the  harvest  grew  high  and  bright. 
As  her  golden  horn  pierced  the  cloud  of  white,— 
A  footstep  was  heard  in  the  rustling  brake. 
Where  the  beech  overshadowed  the  misty  la.ke. 
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And  a  mourning  voire,  anrl  a  plunge  from  shore. 
And  the  hunter  was  seen  on  the  liills  no  more. 

When  years  had  passed  on,  by  that  still  laV-e  side, 
The  fisher  looked  down  thioiijh  the  silver  tide, 
And  there  on  the  smooth  yel!  jw  sand  displayed, 
A  skeleton  wasted  ard  white  was  laid, 
And  'twas  seen,  as  tixe  waters  moved  deep  and  slow, 
That  the  hand  was  still  grasping  a  hunter's  bow. 


BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

FLIGHT  THE  FIRST. 


.    .    COME  I  GRU  VAN  CANTANDO  LOR  L^I, 
FACENDO  IN  AER  DI  SE  LUNG  A  RIGA.  —  Datlte. 


THE  ROPE-WALK. 

In  that  building  long  and  low, 
With  its  windows  all  a  row, 

Like  the  port-holes  of  a  hulk, 
Human  spiders  spin  and  spin, 
Backward  down  their  threads  so  ihiil. 

Dropping,  each,  a  hempen  bulk. 

At  the  end  an  open  door ; 
Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 

Light  the  long  and  dusky  lane; 
And  the  whirling  of  a  wheel, 
Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feel 

All  its  spokes  are  in  my  brain. 

As  the  spinners  to  the  end 
Downward  go  and  re-ascend, 

Gleam  the  long  threads  in  the  sun ; 
While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
Cobwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 

By  the  busy  wheel  are  spun. 

Two  fair  maidens  in  a  swing, 
Like  white  doves  upon  the  wing, 

First  before  my  vision  pass ; 
Laughing,  as  their  gentle  hands 
Closely  clasp  the  twisted  strandS; 

At  their  shadow  on  the  grass. 

Then  a  booth  of  mountebanks. 
With  its  smell  of  tan  and  planks, 

A.nd  a  girl  poised  high  in  air 
On  a  cord,  in  spangled  dress, 
With  a  faded  loveliness, 
V   And  a  weary  look  of  care. 
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Then  a  homestead  among  farms, 
And  a  woman  witli  bare  arms, 

Drawing  water  from  a  well ; 
As  the  bucket  mounts  apace, 
With  it  mounts  her  own  fair  face, 

As  at  some  magician's  spell. 

Then  an  old  man  in  a  tower 
Ringing  loud  the  noontide  hour, 

While  the  rope  coils  round  and  round, 
Like  a  serpent,  at  his  feet. 
And  again  in  swift  retreat 

Almost  lifts  him  .from  the  ground. 

Then  within  a  prison-yard. 
Faces  fixed,  and  stern,  and  hard, 

Laughter  and  indecent  mirth; 
Ah  !  it  is  the  gallows-tree  ! 
Breath  of  Christian  charity, 

Blow,  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth ! 

Then  a  schoolboy,  with  his  kite, 
Gleaming  in  a  sky  of  light, 

And  an  eager,  upward  look ; 
Steeds  pursued  through  lane  and  field: 
Fowlers  with  their  snares  concealed, 

And  an  angler  by  a  brook. 

Ships  rejoicing  in  the  breeze, 
Wrecks  that  float  o'er  unknown  sea^. 

Anchors  dragged  through  faithless  sandj 
Sea-fog  drifting  overhead, 
And  with  lessening  line  and  lead 

Sailors  feelmg  for  the  land. 

All  these  scenes  do  I  behold. 
These  and  many  left  untold. 

In  that  buildmg  long  and  low; 
While  tlie  wheels  go  round  and  roiuid 
Witii  a  drowsy,  dreamy  sound. 

And  the  spinners  backward  go. 


THE  WARDEN  OF  THE  CINQUE  PORIS. 
A  MIST  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel, 

The  day  was  just  begun. 
And  through  tiie  window-panes,  on  floor  and  |,aiiel. 

Streamed  the  red  autumn  sun. 

It  glanced  on  flowing  flag  and  rippling  pennon, 

And  the  white  sails  of  ships  ; 
And,  from  the  frowning  rampart, *thc  black  cannon 
(     Hailed  it  with  feverish  lips. 

Sandwich  and  Romney,  Hastings,  Hythe  and  Dover. 
Were  all  alert  that  day. 
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To  see  the  Frencli  war-sleamers  speeding  over. 
When  the  fog  cleared  away. 

Sullen  and  silent,  and  like  co\icliant  lions, 

Their  cannon  through  the  night, 
Holding  their  breath,  had  watched  in  grim  defiance 

The  sea-coast  opposite. 

And  now  they  roared  at  druin-hcat  from  their  sialions 

On  every  citadel ; 
Each  answering  each  with  moining  salutations 

That  all  was  well. 

And  down  the  coast,  all  taking  up  the  buiclcn, 

Replied  the  distant  forts, 
As  if  to  summon  from  his  sleep  the  Warden 

And  Lord  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Ilim  shall  no  sunshine  from  the  fields  of  azure, 

No  drum-beat  from  the  wall, 
No  morning-gun  from  the  black  fort's  embrasure 

Awaken  with  their  call. 

No  more  surveying  with  an  eye  impartial 

The  long  line  of  the  coast, 
Shall  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  Field-Marshal 

Be  seen  upon  his  post. 

For  in  the  night,  unseen,  a  single  warrior, 

In  sombre  harness  mailed, 
Dreaded  of  man,  and  su'-i'C^ed  the  Destroyer, 

The  rampart  wall  has  scaied. 

He  passed  into  the  chamber  ofXhc  sleeper, 

The  dark  and  silent  room  ; 
And  as  he  entered,  darker  grew  and  deeper 

The  silence  and  the  gloom. 

He  did  not  pause  to  parley  or  dissemblej, 

But  smote  the  Warden  hoar; 
Ah  !  what  a  blow  !   that  made  all  Kngla.fd  f.c!ir' .C: 

And  groan  from  shore  to  shore. 

l^^canwhile,  without  the  surly  cannon  waited. 

The  sun  rose  bright  o'erhead  ; 
Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  intimated 

That  a  great  man  was  dead  1 


THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

f  In'.pired  by  the  birth  of  a  child   to  the  writer,  and   the  death  of  Air:;  TVTari? 
Lowell,  the  wife  of  another  Ainericaii  poet,  on  the  same  day,  at  Cambridge,  U.S. 

Two  Angels,  one  of  Life,  and  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o'er  the  village  as  the  morning  broke  ; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  faces  ;  and  beneath, 

The  sombre  houses  capped  with  plumes  nt  smoke. 
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Their  attitiule  and  aspect  were  tlie  same; 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white; 
And  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  witli  flame, 

And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light- 

I  saw  them  pause  on  thsiv  celestial  way  : — 

Then  said  I,  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  oppressed, 

"Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thon  betray 
The  place  where  thy  V)eloved  are  at  rest !" 

And  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels, 
Descending  at  my  door,  began  to  knock  ; 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock. 

I  recognised  the  nr.meless  agony — 

The  terror,  and  the  trerrxv",  rnd  the  pain — 

That  oft  before  had  fdled  and  naunted  me. 

And  now  returneil  with  threefold  strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest. 

And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  God's  voice; 

And,  knowing  whatsoe'ei  He  sent  was  best, 
Dared  neither  to  lovnenl  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile  t.hat  filled  the  house  with  hght  — 
"  My  errand  is  not  Dea'.h,  but  Life,"  he  said ; 

And,  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  cf  sight, 
On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

'Twas  at  thy  door,  O  friend,  and  not  at  mine, 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath, 

Pausing,  descended  ;  and,  with  voice  divine, 
Whispered  a  word,  that  had  a  sound  hke  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom — 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin ; 
.\nd  softly,  from,  that  V;.shed  and  darkened  room. 
Two  angels  issued,  wh?re  but  one  went  in, 

\11  is  of  God  !  If  He  but  v/sve  His  hand, 
The  mists  collect,  tne  rair.s  fall  thick  and  loud; 

Till,  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo  !  He  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  His; 

Without  His  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er - 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 

Against  His  messengers  to  shut  tlie  door? 


PROMETHEUS, 
OR  THE  poet's  forethought. 

Of  Prometheus,  hov/  undaimted 
On  OlvTTipus'  shining  bastions 
His  audacious  foot  he  planted. 
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Myths  arc  told  and  songs  are  chanted, 
Full  of  promptings  and  suggestion.^. 

Beautiful  is  the  tradition 

Of  that  llight  through  licavenly  por'.Js, 
The  old  classic  superstition 
Of  the  theft  and  the  transmission 

Of  the  fire  of  the  Immortals! 

First  the  deed  of  noble  daring, 

Born  of  heavenward  aspiration, 
Then  the  fire  with  mortals  sharing, 
Then  the  vulture,— the  despairing 

Cry  of  pain  on  crags  Caucasian. 

All  is  but  a  symbol  painted 

Of  the  Poet,  Prophet,  Seer ; 
Only  those  aii  crowned  and  sainted 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted, 

Making  nations  nobler,  freer. 

In  their  feverish  exultations, 

In  their  triumph  and  their  yearning, 
In  their  passionate  pulsations, 
In  their  wordo  c.:riong  the  nations, 

The  Promethean  ?..-■=  is  burning. 

ihall  it,  then,  be  unavailing, 

All  this  toil  ior  human  culture  ? 
Through  the  cloud-rack,  dark  and  trailing. 
Must  they  see  above  them  sailing 

O'er  life's  barren  crags  the  vulture  ? 

Such  a  fate  as  this  was  Dante's, 

By  defeat  and  exile  maddened ; 
Thus  were  Miiton  and  Cervantes, 
Nature's  priests  and  Corybantes, 

By  affliction  touched  and  saddened. 

But  the  glories  so  transcendent 

That  around  their  memories  cluster, 
And,  on  all  their  steps  attendant, 
Make  their  darkened  lives  resplendent 

With  such  gleams  of  inward  lustre ! 

All  the  melodies  my;ter:3us. 

Through  the  dreary  darkness  chaunted  ; 
Thoughts  in  attituaes  imperious. 
Voices  soft,  and  deep,  ?,nd  serious, 

Words  that  whispered,  songs  that  liaunledl 

k\\  the  soul  in  rapt  suspension, 

All  the  quivering,  palpitating 
Chords  of  life  in  utmost  tension, 
With  the  fervour  cf  invention. 

With  the  rapture  of  creating  I 
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Ah,  Prometheus  !  heaven-scaling ! 

In  such  hours  of  exuhation 
Even  the  faintest  heart,  unquaiUng, 
Might  behold  the  vulture  sailing 

Round  the  cloutiy  crags  Caucasian! 

Though  to  all  there  is  not  given 

Strength  for  such  sublime  endeavour. 
Thus  to  scale  the  walls  of  heaven, 
And  to  leaven  with  fiery  leaven 
All  the  hearts  of  men  for  ever ; 

Yet  all  bards,  whose  hearts  imblighted 

Honour  and  believe  the  presage, 
Hold  aloft  their  torches  lighted, 
Gleaming  through  the  realms  beniglited. 
As  they  onward  bear  the  message ! 


THE  LADDER  OF  ST  AUGUSTINE. 

Saint  Augustine!  well  hast  thou  said. 

That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,*  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame ! 

All  common  things,  each  day's  events. 

That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 
Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents, 

Are  rounds  Ivy  ^\■hich  we  may  ascend. 

The  low  desire,  the  base  design, 

That  makes  another's  virtues  less ; 
The  revel  of  the  treacherous  Avine, 

And  all  occasions  of  excess  ; 

The  longing  for  ignoble  things  ; 

The  strife  for  triumph  more  than  truth  j 
The  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth  ; 

All  thoughts  of  dl  ;  all  evil  deeds, 

That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of  ill  \ 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will ; — 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 

lieneath  our  feet,  if  we  woulil  gain 
In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 

The  right  of  eminent  domain. 

We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar  ; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 
.    The  cloudy  summits  of  our  lime. 

•The  words  of  St  Augustine  are,   "  De  vitiis  nostris  scalara  '.lobis  facimns,  si 
vliia  ipsa  calcamus."— Sermo.n  III.  De  Aicatsiam, 
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The  iiMghty  pyramids  of  stone 
That  wedge-hke  cleave  the  desert  airs, 

Allien  nearer  seen  and  better  known. 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 

Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies, 
Are  crossed  by  pathways,  that  appear 

As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

The  heights  hy  gi-eat  men  reached  and  kepi 

Were  not  atLalned  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes. 

We  m.ay  discern — imseen  before — 
A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 

As  wholly  wasted,  wh(>lly  vain. 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 

To  something  nobler  we  attain. 

THE  PHANTOM  SHIP." 
In  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi, 

Of  the  old  colonial  time. 
May  be  found  in  prose  the  legend 

That  is  here  set  down  in  rhyme. 

A  ship  sailed  from  New  Haven, 

And  the  keen  and  frosty  airs. 
That  filled  her  sails  at  pariing, 

Were  heavy  with  good  men's  prayers. 

*'0  Lord  !  if  it  be  thy  pleasure"— 

Thus  prayed  the  old  divine — 
"To  bury  our  friends  in  the  ocean, 

Take  them,  for  they  are  thine!''  • 

But  Master  Lamberton  muttered. 

And  under  his  breath  said  he, 
"This  ship  is  so  crank  and  walty, 

I  fear  our  grave  she  will  be!" 

And  the  ships  that  came  irom  England 
When  the  winter  months  were  gone. 

Brought  no  tidings  of  this  vessel. 
Nor  of  Master  Lamberton. 

*  A  detailed  account  of  this  "apparition  of  a  Ship  in  the  Aii  "  is  given  by 
Cotton  Mather  in  his  Mag-i,.alia  Christi,  Book  1.  Ch.  VI.  It  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  Pastor  of  New  Haven.  To  this  account 
Mather  adds  these  words  : 

"  Reader,  there  being  yet  living  so  many  credible  gentlemen  that  were  eye- 
witnesses of  this  wonderful  thing,  I  venture  to  publish  it  for  a  thing  as  ucdoubted 
as  'tis  woaderful." 
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This  pul  llie  people  to  praying 

That  the  Lord  would  let  them  hear 

What  in  his  greater  wisdom 

He  had  done  with  friends  so  dear. 

And  at  last  their  prayers  were  answered  :— 
It  was  in  the  month  of  June, 

An  hour  before  the  sunset  • 

Of  a  windy  afternoon, 

When,  steadily  steering  landward, 

A  ship  was  seen  below, 
And  they  knew  it  was  Lamberton,  .Ma,tt.r. 

Who  sailed  so  long  ago. 

On  she  came,  with  a  cloud  of  can\as, 
Right  against  the  wind  that  blew, 

Jntil  the  eye  could  distinguish 
The  faces  of  the  crew. 

Then  fell  her  straining  topmasts, 
Hanging  tangled  in  the  shrouds; 

And  her  sails  were  loosened  and  lifted, 
And  blown  away  like  clouds. 

And  the  masts,  with  all  their  rigging, 

Fell  slowly,  one  by  one; 
And  the  hulk  dilated  and  vanished. 

As  a  sea-mist  in  the  sun  ! 

And  the  people  who  saw  this  marvel 

Each  said  unto  his  friend, 
That  this  was  the  mould  of  their  vesselj 

And  thus  her  tragic  end. 

And  the  pastor  of  the  village 
Gave  thanks  to  God  in  prayer, 

That,  to  quiet  their  troubleti  spirits, 
iic  had  sent  this  Ship  of  Air. 


HAUNTED  HOUSES. 
All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 

Are  haunted  houses.     Through  the  opun  d;>ors 
The  harmless  phan.toms  on  their  erranils  glide, 

With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 

We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair, 
Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 

Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 
A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

'Ihere  are  more  guests  at  table  than  the  hostr 

Invited  ;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghost^ 

As  silent  as  Uie  pictures  on  the  wall. 
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Th3  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 

'l"he  forms  I  see,  nor  liear  the  sounds  I  hear; 

He  but  perceives  what  is;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands ; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands. 

And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 

The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 

Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapours  dense 
A  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

Ey  opposite  attractions  and  desires  ! 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys, 

And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires. 

These  perturbations,  this  perpetual  jar 

Of  earthly  wants  and  aspirations  high, 
Come  from  the  influence  of  an  unseen  star, 

An  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate  of  cloud 
Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light. 

Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd 
Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night, — 

So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  descends 

A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  this. 
O'er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends, 

Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  aliyss. 


DAYLIGHT  AND  MOONLIGHT. 

In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon. 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  moon 
Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  whit^ 
As  a  schoolboy's  paper  kite. 

In  broad  daylight,  yesterday, 
I  read  a  Poet's  mystic  lay ; 
And  it  seemed  to  me  at  most 
As  a  phantom  or  a  ghost. 

But  at  length  the  feverish  day 
Like  a  passion  died  away. 
And  the  night,  serene  and  still, 
Fell  on  Ullage,  vale,  and  hill. 

Then  the  moon,  in  all  her  pride, 

Like  a  spirit  glorified, 

Filled  and  overflowed  the  night 

With  revelations  of  her  light,  *  ^ 
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And  the  Poet's  song  again 
Passed  like  music  through  my  brain; 
Night  interpreted  to  me 
All  its  grace  and  mystery. 

■    IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  AT  CAMBRIDGE, 
«  In  the  village  churchyard  she  lies, 

Dust  is  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 

No  more  she  breathes,  nor  feels,  nor  stirs; 
At  her  feet  and  at  her  head 
Lies  a  slave  to  attend  the  dead, 
But  their  dust  is  white  r.s  hers. 

Was  she  a  lady  of  high  degree. 
So  much  in  love  with  vanity 

And  foolish  pomp  of  this  world  of  ours? 
Or  was  it  Christian  charity, 
And  lowliness  an.l  ^^'mility, 

The  richest  and  rarest  of  all  dowere? 

Who  shall  tell  us  ?     No  one  speaks ; 
No  colour  shoots  into  those  cheeks. 

Either  of  anger  or  of  pride. 
At  the  rude  question  we  have  asked ; 
Nor  will  the  mystery  be  unmasked 

By  those  who  are  sleeping  at  her  side. 

Hereafter? — And  do  you  think  to  look 
On  the  terrible  pages  of  that  Book 

To  find  her  failings,  faults,  and  errors? 
Ah,  you  will  then  have  other  cares. 
In  your  own  short-comings  and  despairs, 

in  your  own  secret  sins  and  tenors! 


THE  EMPEROR'S  BIRD'S  NEST. 

Once  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Spain, 
With  his  sv/arthy,  grave  commanders, 

I  forget  in  what  campaign. 

Long  besieged,  in  mud  and  rain. 
Some  old  frontier  town  of  Flanders. 

Up  and  down  the  dreary  camp. 
In  great  boots  of  Spanish  leather, 

.Striding  with  a  measured  tramp, 

These  Hidalgos,  dull  and  damp. 

Cursed  the  Frenchmen,  cursetl  the  wc.ulier. 

Thus  as  to  and  fif)  tliey  went, 

Over  upland  and  through  hollov,-, 

Giving  their  impatience  vent. 

Perched  upon  the  Emperor's  tent 
In  her  nest  they  spied  a  swallow. 
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Ves,  it  was  a  swallow's  nest, 

Built  of  clay  and  hair  of  hciv.es, 
Mane,  or  tail,  or  dragon's  crest, 
Found  on  hedge-rows  east  and  west, 

After  skirmish  of  the  forces. 

Then  an  old  Hidalgo  said. 

As  he  twirled  his  gray  mustachio, 
"Sure  this  swallow  overhead 
Tliinks  the  Emperor's  ten.  a  shed, 

And  the  Emperor  but  a  Maclio  !"* 

Hearing  his  imperial  name 

Coupled  with  those  words  of  malice, 
Half  in  anger,  half  in  shame, 
Forth  the  Teat  campaigner  came 

Slowly  from  his  canvas  palace. 

"  Let  no  hand  the  bird  molest," 

Said  he  solemnly,  "nor  hurt  her!" 
Adding  then,  by  way  of  jest, 
"  Golondrina  is  my  guest, 

'Tis  the  wife  of  some  deserter  ! " 

Swift  as  bowstring  speeds  a  shaft. 

Through  the  camp  was  spread  the  xyicci. 

And  the  soldiers,  as  they  quaffed 

Flemish  beer  at  dinner,  laughed 
At  the  Emperor's  pleasant  humour. 

So  unharmed  and  unafraid 

Sat  the  swallow  still  and  brooded, 
Till  the  constant  cannonade 
Through  the  walls  a  breach  had  made. 

And  the  siege  was  thus  concluded. 

Then  the  army,  elsewhere  bent. 

Struck  its  tents  as  if  disbanding, 
Only  not  the  Emperor's  tent, 
For  he  ordered,  ere  he  went. 

Very  curtly,  "  Leave  it  standing!' 

So  it  stood  there  all  alone, 

Loosely  flapping,  torn  r.nd  tattered. 
Till  the  brood  was  fledged  and  flown, 
Singing  o'er  those  walls  of  stone 

Which  the  cannon-shot  had  shattered. 


.  D) 


THE  GOLDEN    MILE-STONE. 
LeaI'LESS  are  the  trees;  their  purple  branches 
Spread  themselves  abroad,  like  reefs  of  coral, 

Rising  silent 
In  the  Red  Sea  of  the  Winter  suniet. 

*  Mncke,  in  Spanish,  signifies  a  mule.     Golondrina  is  the  ftiiiinLne  faon  "A 
Cohndrinr,  a  5vallow,  and  also  a  cant  name  for  a  deserteu 
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Fiom  the  hundred  diinmeys  of  Ihe  village, 
Like  ih"  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  stor}'. 

Smoky  columns 
'J'ower  aloft  into  the  air  of  aml)er. 

At  the  window  winks  the  flickering  firelight; 
Here  and  there  the  lamps  of  evening  glimmer. 

Social  watch-fires 
Answering  one  another  through  the  darkness. 

On  the  hearth  the  lighted  logs  are  glowing. 
And  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine-tree 

For  its  freedom 
Groans  and  sighs  the  air  imprisoned  in  them. 

Ey  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  seated, 
Seeing  ruined  cities  in  the  ashes, 

Asking  sadly 
Of  the  Past  what  it  can  ne'er  restore  them. 
By  the  fireside  there  are  youthful  dreamers, 
Building  castles  fair,  with  stately  stairways. 

Asking  blindly 
Of  the  Future  what  it  cannot  give  them. 
Bv  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted 
In  whose  scenes  appears  two  actors  only, 

Wife  and  husband, 
And  above  them  God  the  sole  spectator. 
]\y  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  comfort, 
Wives  and  children,  \\'\\\\  fair,  thoughtful  favcs, 

Waiting,  watching 
For  a  well-known  .botstcp  in  the  passage. 
Each  man's  chimney  is  his  Golden  Milc-stoi.e; 
Is  the  central  point,  from  which  he  measures 

Every  distance 
Through  the  gateways  of  the  world  around  him. 

In  his  farthest  wander.ngs  still  he  sees  it ; 

Hears  the  talking  flame,  the  answering  night  wind. 

As  he  heard  them 
When  he  sat  with  those  who  were,  but  are  not. 
Happy  he  whom  neither  wealth  nor  fashion. 
Nor  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city. 

Drives  an  exih,- 
From  the  hearth  ot  his  ancestral  homestead. 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations. 

Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures, 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations! 


THE  ?2vVlSH  CEMETERY  AT  NEWPORT. 

tJow  strange  it  seems !     These  H-;brews  in  tlveir  graves. 
Close  by  the  street  of  this  fair  seapori  towrij 
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Silent  beside  the  iiever-.sileiit  waves, 
At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and  down ! 

The  trees  are  white  with  dust,  that  o'er  tlicir  sleep 
Wave  their  broad  eurtains  in  the  south  wind's  breath, 

While  underneath  such  leafy  tents  they  keep 
The  long  mysterious  Exodus  of  Death. 

And  these  sepulchral  stones,  so  old  and  brown, 
That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial-place, 

Seem  like  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  thrown  down 
And  broken  Ijy  Moses  at  the  mountain's  base. 

The  very  names  recorded  here  are  strange, 

Of  foreign  accent,  and  of  different  climes  ; 
Alvares  and  Rivera  interchange 

With  Abraham  and  Jacob  of  old  times. 

'Blessed  be  God  !  for  He  created  Death  !" 
The  mourners  said,    "and  Death  is  rest  and  peace  j" 

Then  added,  in  the  certainty  oi  faith, 

"And  givetli  Life  that  never  more  shall  cease," 

Closed  are  the  portals  of  their  Synagogue, 

A'o  Psalms  of  David  now  the  silence  break, 
No  Rabbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue 

In  the  grand  dialect  the  Prophets  spake. 

Gone  are  the  living,  but  the  dead  remain, 

And  not  neglected  ;  for  a  hand  unseen. 
Scattering  its  bounty,  like  a  summer  rain, 

Still  keeps  their  graves  and  iheir  remembrance  green. 

How  came  they  here  ?     What  burst  of  Christian  hale, 

What  persecution,  merciless  and  blind, 
Drove  o'er  the  sea— that  desert  desolate — 

These  Isli.naels  and  Hagars  of  mankind? 

They  lived  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes  obscurej 

Ghetto  and  Judenstrass,  in  mirk  and  mire  ; 
Taught  in  th^  school  of  patience  to  endure 

The  life  of  anguish  and  the  death  of  fire. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened  bread 

And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  fears, 
The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they  fed, 

And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  their  tears. 

Anathema  maranatha!  \\-as  the  cry 

That  rang  from  town  to  town,  from  street  to  street  • 
At  every  gate  the  accursed  Mordecai 

Was  mocked  and  jeered,  and  spurned  by  Christian  feet. 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world  where'er  they  went ; 
Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand, 

And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent. 
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For  in  the  background  figures  vague  and  vast 
Of  patriarchs  and  of  ]Mophets  rose  sublime^ 

And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time. 

And  thus  for  ever  with  reverted  look 

The  mystic  volume  of  the  world  they  lead, 

Spelling  it  backward,  like  a  Hebrew  book, 
Till  life  became  a  Legend  of  the  Dead. 

But  ah  !  what  once  has  been  shall  be  no  more. 

The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in  pain 
Things  forth  its  races,  but  does  not  restore. 

And  the  dead  nations  never  rise  again. 


OLIVER  BASSELIN. 

[Oliver  Basselin,  the  "Pere  joyeux an  Vaiidei'iUe"  flourished  in  the  fifteen .h 
Century,  and  gave  to  his  convivial  songs  the  name  of  his  native  valleys,  in  wliii  h 
he  sang  them,  Vaux-de-Vire.  This  name  was  after\v.-trds  corrupted  intu  the 
Biodern  Vaudt'ville.  ] 

I\  the  Valley  of  the  Vire 

Still  is  seen  an  ancient  mill. 
With  its  gables  quaint  and  queer, 
And  beneath  the  windo^\■-sill, 
On  the  stone, 
These  words  alone : 
'■  Oliver  Basselin  lived  here." 

Far  above  it,  on  the  steCp, 

Ruined  stands  the  old  Chateau  r 
Nothing  but  the  donjon-keep 
Left  for  shelter  or  for  show. 
Its  vacant  eyes 
Stare  at  the  skies, 
Stare  at  the  valley  green  and  deep. 

Once  a  con\ent,  old  and  brown, 

Looked,  but  ah  !  it  looks  no  more, 
From  the  neighbouring  hillside  down 
On  the  rushing  and  the  roar 
Of  the  stream 
Whose  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  town. 

In  that  darksome  mill  of  stone, 
To  the  water's  dash  and  din, 
Careless,  humble,  and  unknown. 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin 
Songs  tha    fii! 
That  ancien   mill 
With  a  splendour  o.  its  own. 

Never  feeling  of  unrest 

-   Broke  th«  pleasant  dream  he  dreamed; 

0  Illy  made  to  be  his  nest» 
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All  the  lovely  valley  seemed  ; 
No  desire 
Of  soaring  higher 
Stirred  or  fluttered  in  his  breast. 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine ; 

Were  not  songs  of  that  high  art, 
"Which,  as  winds  do  in  the  pine, 
Find  an  answer  in  each  heart : 
But  the  mirth 
Of  this  green  earth 
Laughed  and  revelled  in  his  lin;. 

From  the  alehouse  and  the  inn, 
Opening  on  the  narrow  street 
Came  the  loud  convivial  din, 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet, 
The  laughing  lays 
That  in  those  days 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin. 

In  the  castle,  cased  in  steel, 

Knights,  who  fought  at  Aginrourt, 
Watched  and  waited,  spur  on  heel; 
But  the  poet  sang  for  sport 
Songs  that  rang 
Another  clang. 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feel. 

In  the  convent,  clad  in  gray. 

Sat  the  monks  in  lonely  cells, 
Paced  the  cloisters,  knelt  to  pray. 
And  the  poet  heard  their  hells; 
But  his  rhymes 
Found  other  chimes, 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 

Gone  are  all  the  barons  bold. 

Gone  are  all  the  knights  and  squires, 
Gone  the  abbot  stern  and  cold. 
And  the  brotherhood  of  friars; 
Not  a  name 
Remains  to  fame. 
From  those  mouldering  days  of  old  ! 

But  the  poet  s  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part ; 
Like  the  river    swift  and  clear. 

Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heari  j 
Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill, 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire, 
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THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  NORTH  CAPK. 

A    LEAF    FROM    KING   ALFRED'S   OROSILS. 

Othere,  the  old  sea-captain, 

Who  dwelt  in  Helgoland, 
To  King  Alfred,  the  Lover  of  Truth, 
Brought  a  snow-white  walrus-tooth, 

Which  he  held  in  his  brown  right  hand. 

■    His  figure  was  tall  and  stately, 
Like  a  boy's  his  eye  api)earcd ; 
His  hair  was  yellow  as  hay, 
But  threads  of  a  silvery  gray 
Gleamed  in  his  tawny  beard. 

Hearty  and  hale  was  Othere, 

His  cheek  had  the  colour  of  oak  ; 

With  a  kind  of  laugh  in  his  speech. 

Like  the  sea-tide  on  a  beach, 
As  unto  the  King  he  spoke. 

And  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 
Had  a  book  upon  his  knees. 

And  wrote  down  the  wondrous  tale 

Of  him  who  was  first  to  sail 
Into  the  Arctic  seas. 

".So  far  I  live  to  the  northward, 

No  man  lives  north  of  me; 
To  the  east  are  wild  mountain-chains, 
And  beyond  them  meres  and  plains; 

To  the  westward  all  is  sea. 

"So  far  I  live  to  the  northward. 
From  the  harbour  of  Skeringes-hale, 

If  you  only  sailed  by  day. 

With  a  fair  wind  all  the  way, 

More  than  a  month  would  you  sail. 

"I  own.  six  hundred  reindeer, 

With  sheep  and  swine  beside  j 
I  have  tribute  from  the  Finns, 
Whalebone  and  reindeer-skins, 
And  ropes  of  walrus-hide. 

"  I  ploughed  the  land  with  horses, 
But  my  heart  was  ill  at  case. 

For  the  old  seafaring  men 

Came  to  me  now  and  then. 
With  their  sagas  of  the  seas : — 

•*  Of  Iceland  and  of  Greenland, 

And  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
And  the  undiscovered  deep  ;— 
I  could  not  eat  nor  sleep 

For  tbiaking  of  those  seas. 
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"To  the  northward  strctclied  the  I'.csci!;, 

How  far  I  fain  would  know; 
So  at  last  I  sallied  forth, 
And  three  days  sailed  due  north, 

As  far  as  the  whale-ships  go. 

"  To  the  west  of  me  was  the  ocean, 

To  the  right  the  desolate  shore, 
But  I  did  not  slacken  sail 
For  the  walrus  or  the  M'hale, 

Till  after  three  days  more. 

"The  days  grew  longer  and  longer, 

'fill  tliey  became  as  one, 
And  southward  through  the  haze 
I  saw  the  sullen  blaze 

Of  the  red  midnight  sun. 

"  And  then  uprose  before  mPs 

Upon  the  water's  edge, 
The  huge  and  haggard  shape 
Of  that  unknown  North  Cape, 

Whose  -orm  is  like  a  wedge. 

"  The  sea  was  ronon  and  stormy 

The  tempest  howled  and  waikd.- 
And  the  sea-fog,  like  a  ghos';. 
Haunted  that  dreary  coastj 

But  onward  still  I  sailed. 

"Four  days  I  steereu  to  eastward. 

Four  days  without  a  nieht : 
Round  in  a  fiery  ring 
Went  the  great  sun,  0  Kingj 

With  red  and  lurid  light." 

Here  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 

Ceased  writing  for  a  while  f 
And  raised  his  e}es  from  his  Ixxk 
\\'ith  a  strange  and  puzzled  look, 

And  an  incredulous  smile. 

But  Othere,  the  old  sea-captain, 

He  neither  paused  nor  stirred, 
Till  the  King  listened,  and  then 
Once  more  took  up  hip  pen, 

And  wrote  do\A'ii  every  word. 

"And  now  :ha  land,"  said  Othere, 

"  Bent  southward  suddenly. 
And  I  followed  the  curving  shore, 
And  ever  southward  bore 

Into  a  nameless  sea, 

"  And  there  we  hunted  the  walrus. 
The  narwhale,  aiid  the_seal; 
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Ila!  'twas  a  noble  game! 
And  like  the  lightning's  flame 

riew  our  harpoons  of  steel. 
"There  were  six  of  us  altogether, 

Norsemen  of  Helgoland ; 
III  two  days  and  no  more 
We.  killed  of  them  threescore, 

And  dragged  them  to  tlie  strand!" 
Here  Alfred,  the  Truth-Teller, 

Suddenly  closed  his  book, 
And  lifted  his  blue  eyes, 
AVith  doul)t  and  strange  surmise 

Depicted  in  their  look. 

And  Othere,  the  old  sea-captain, 

Stared  at  him  wild  and  weird, 

Then  smiled,  till  his  shining  teeth 

Gleamed  white  from  underneath 

His  tawny,  quivering  beard. 

And  to  the  King  of  the  Saxons, 

In  witness  of  the  truth, 
Raising  his  noble  head, 
He  stretched  his  brown  hand,  and  said, 

"Behold  this  walrus-tooth!" 


VICTOR  GALBRAITH. 
fThis  poem  is  founded  in  tact.  Victor  Galbraith  was  a  bugler  in  a  company 
of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  was  shot  in  Mexico  for  some  breach  of  discipHne.  It 
.s  a  common  superstition  among  soldiers  that  no  balls  will  hill  them  unless 
thr:ir  names  are  written  on  them.  The  old  proverb  says,  "Every  bullet  has 
its  billet."] 

Under  the  walls  of  iVIonterey 

At  daybreak  the  bugles  began  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith  I 
In  the  mist  of  the  morning  damp  and  ^ny 
These  were  the  words  they  seemed  t>)  say, 

"  Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith!" 
Forth  he  came,  with  a  martial  treadj 
Firm  was  his  step,  erect  his  head ; 

Victor  Galbraith, 
He  who  so  well  the  bugle  played. 
Could  not  mistake  the  words  it  said  : 

"  Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith!" 
He  looked  at  the  earth,  he  looked  at  the  sky, 
He  looked  at  the  files  of  musketry, 

Victor  Galbraith ! 
And  he  said,  M'ith  a  steady  voice  and  e3'e, 
*'Take  good  aim  ;  I  am  ready  to  dii^  '" 

Thus  challenges  death 

Victor  Galbraith 
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Twelve  fiery  tongues  flashed  straight  and  red, 
Six  leaden  balls  on  their  errand  sped  ; 

Victor  Galbraith 
Falls  to  the  ground,  but  he  is  not  dead ; 
His  name  was  not  stamped  on  those  balls  of  leac 

And  they  oidy  scath 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Three  balls  are  in  his  breast  and  brain, 
liut  he  rises  out  of  the  dust  again, 

Victor  Galbraith  ! 
The  water  he  drinks  has  a  bloody  stain ; 
''  U  kill  me,  and  put  me  out  of  my  pain  !" 

In  his  agony  prayeth 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Forth  dart  once  more  those  tongues  of  flame, 
And  the  buglet  has  died  a  death  of  shame, 

Victor  Galbraith  ! 
His  soul  has  gone  back  to  whence  it  came, 
And  no  one  answers  to  the  name. 

When  the  Sergeant  saith, 

"Victor  Galbraith!" 

Under  the  walls  of  Monterey 
By  night  a  bugle  is  heard  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith ! 
Through  the  mist  of  the  valley  damp  and  gray 
The  sentinels  hear  the  sound,  and  say, 

"That  is  the  wraith 

Of  Victor  Galbraith!" 


CHILDREN. 
Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  ! 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  nu 
,    Have  vanished  quite  away. 

open  the  eastern  windows, 
That  look  towards  the  sun. 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows. 
And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine. 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow; 

l)Ut  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  Autumn, 
And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

Ah !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us, 

If  the  children  were  no  more? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  US 

Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 
With  light  and  air  for  Apod, 
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lire  their  sweet  and  lender  juices 
Have  been  hardened  into  woud, — 

That  to  the  \\orld  are  children  ; 

Throuyh  them  it  feels  tiie  t^low 
Ufa  hrigiiter  and  sunnier  cHmate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children! 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  wind;-  are  swinging 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  our  contrivings, 
And  tiie  wisdom  of  our  books, 

When  compared  with  your  caresses, 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said; 

For  ye  are  living  poems, 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 


MY  LOST  YOUTH. 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea ; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  to\\-n, 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thvughl^." 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

Ami  catch,  in  sudden  gleams. 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Uf  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 
It  nuirmurs  and  whispers  still : 
"A  boy's  \\-ill  is  the  \\ind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  lliou^dil.^ 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still: 
"  A  boy's  will  h  (he  wind's  wiil 
And  the  thought'^  of  youth  are  lonj',  long  thoughts." 
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I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  tlie  shore, 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill ; 
The  sunrise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar, 
The  drum-heat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Tiirobs  in  my  memory  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  llie  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  llmughls." 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away,* 

How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide  ! 
And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay, 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 

And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill : 
"A  Ijoy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

]  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves. 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods: 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighbourhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song, 
It  flutters  and  murmurs  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  tlmuglits." 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dait 

Across  the  schoolboy's  bram  ; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart, 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

There  are  things  of  -which  I  may  not  speak  ; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die  ! 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  mto  the  cheek, 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 
When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town ; 

*  This  was  the  engagement  between  the  Enterprise  and  Boxer,  off  the 
harbour  of  Portland,  in  which  both  captains  were  slain.  Th'-y  vvere  buried 
side  by  side,  in  the  cemetery  on  Mountjoy. 
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But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  trees  that  o'crshadow  each  well-known  street, 
As  tiiey  balance  up  and  down, 

Are  singing  the  beautiful  song. 

Are  sighing  and  whispering  still: 

"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thuughts." 

And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there. 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  ycuth  are  long,  long  thoughts.'" 


SANTA  FILO.MEXA. 

("At  Pisa  the  church  of  ^nn  rrancisco  contains  a  chape!  JedicateJ  lately  lo 
Santa  Filomena ;  over  the  altar  is  a  picture,  by  Sabatelli,  representing  the 
Saint  as  a  beautiful,  nymph-like  figure,  floating  down  Troni  heaven,  attended 
by  two  angels,  bearing  the  lily,  palm,  and  javelin,  and  beneath,  in'  the  foie- 
ground,  the  sick  and  maimed,  who  are  healed  by  her  intercession."  — ^irs 
Jamesov,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Ari,  ii.  2gS.] 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrougm. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  waves  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls. 

And  lifts  us  una\\ares 

Out  of  all  meaner  carss. 

Honour  to  those  whose  words  or  dce-'is 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 

And  by  their  overflow 

Raise  us  from  what  is  low .' 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I  read 

Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp, — 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain, 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain, 

The  cheerless  corridors, 

The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lo  !  in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  gHmmering  glo*  m, 

And  flit  from  room  to  room 
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And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 

Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 

Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  he 
Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly, 

The  vision  came  and  went, 

The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily,  and  the  spear. 

The  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 


SAND.\LPHON. 

Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old, 
In  the  Legends  the  Rabbins  have  told 

Of  the  limitless  realms  of  the  air, — 
Have  you  read  it, — the  marvellous  story 
Of  Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Glory, 

Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Prayer? 

How,  erect  at  the  outermost  gates 
Of  the  City  Celestial  he  waits, 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light, 
That,  crowded  with  angels  unnumbered. 
By  Jacob  was  seen,  as  he  slumbered 

Alone  in  the  desert  at  night? 

The  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire 
Chant  only  one  hymn,  and  expire 

With  the  song's  irresistible  stress; 
F.xpire  in  their  rapture  and  wonder. 
As  harp-strings  are  broken  asunder 

liy  music  they  throb  to  express. 

Thit  serene  in  the  rajiturous  throng, 
Unmoved  by  the  rush  of  the  song, 

With  eyes  unimpassioned  and  s'low, 
Among  the  dead  angels,  the  deathles.-. 
bandalpb.on  stands  listerting  breathless 

To  50unds  fnat  asc?nd  from  be'lovvS   • 

From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore, 
from  the  souls  that  entreat  and  )m.plore 
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Tn  the  fervour  and  pa<;sion  of  prayer ; 
From  tlie  hearts  that  are  l^roken  v/ith  losses. 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear. 

And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands, 
And  they  change  into  (lowers  in  his  hands 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red  ; 
And  l»cncath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal, 
'i'iirough  tiie  streets  of  the  City  Immortal 

Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 

It  is  feut  a  legend,  I  know, 
A  fable,  a  ]:)hantom,  a  show, 

Of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  lore; 
Yet  the  old  medieval  tradition. 
The  beautiful,  strange  superstition, 

But  haunts  me  and  holds  me  the  more. 

When  I  look  from  my  window  at  night, 
And  the  welkin  above  is  all  white. 

All  throbbing  and  panting  with  s!o"s. 
Among  them  majestic  is  standing 
Sandalphon,  the  angel,  expanding 

His  pinions  in  nebulous  bars. 

And  the  legend,  I  feel,  is  a  part 

Of  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart, 

Th2  frenzy  and  fire  of  the  biain, 
That  grasps  at  the  fruitage  forbidden, 
The  golden  pomegranates  of  Eden, 

To  quiet  Us  fever  and  pain, 


DAYBREAK. 
1  WIND  came  up  out  of  the  sea. 
And  said,  "  O  mists,  make  room  for  me." 

It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried,  "Sail  od+ 
Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone." 

And  hurried  landward  far  away, 

Crying,  "Awake!  it  is  the  day." 

It  said  unto  the  forc?t,  "Shout! 

Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out  1" 

It  touched  the  wood -bird's  folded  wing, 

And  said,  "O  bird,  awake  and  sing." 

And  o'er  the  farms,  "O  chanticleer. 

Your  clarion  blow,  the  day  is  near." 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  com, 

*'Eow  down,  and  hail  the  coming  morri.'" 

It  shomted  thi-ough  the  belfry-towcr, 
"Awake,  O  bell !  proclaim  the  hour." 

It  crossed  the  churchyard  \\\\h.  a  sigh. 
And  said,  "Not  yet!  in  qviet  lie." 
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CATAWBA  WINE. 

This  song  of  mine 

Is  a  Song  of  the  Vine, 
To  be  sung  by  the  glowing  embers 

Of  wayside  inns, 

When  the  rain  begins 
To  darken  the  drear  Novembers. 

It  is  not  a  song 

Of  the  Scuppernong, 
From  warm  Carolinian  valleys, 

Nor  the  Isabel 

And  the  Muscadel  ' 

That  bask  in  our  garden  alleys. 

Nor  the  red  Mustang,  ; 

Whose  clusters  hang 
O'er  the  waves  of  the  Colorado, 

And  the  fiery  flood 

Of  whose  purple  blood 
Has  a  dash  of  Spanish  bravado. 

For  richest  and  best 

Is  the  wine  of  the  West, 
That  gi-ows  by  the  Beautiful  River ; 

Whose  sweet  perfume 

Fills  all  the  room 
With  a  benison  on  the  giver 

And  as  hollow  trees 

Are  the  haunts  of  bees, 
For  ever  going  and  coming ; 

So  this  crystal  hive 

Is  all  alive 
With  a  swarming  and  buzzing  and  humming. 

Very  good  in  its  way 

Is  the  Verzenay, 
Or  the  Sillery  soft  and  creamy ; 

But  Catawba  wine 

Has  a  taste  more  divine. 
More  dulcet,  delicious,  and  dreamy. 

There  grows  no  vine 

By  the  haunted  Rhine, 
By  Danube  or  Guadalquivir, 

^^or  on  island  or  cape, 

That  bears  such  a  grape 
As  grows  by  the  Beautiful  River. 

Drugged  is  their  juice 

For  foreign  use, 
When  shipped  o'er  the  reeling  Allnniic, 

To  rack  our  brains 

With  the  fever-pains  _ 

That  have  driven  the  Old  World  fr^ptig.     4  ^ 
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To  the  sewers  and  sinks 

With  all  such  drinks, 
And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer ; 

For  a  poison  malign 

Is  such  Borgia  wine, 
Or  at  best  but  a  Devil's  Elixir. 

While  pure  as  a  spring 

Is  the  wine  I  sing, 
And  to  praise  it,  one  needs  but  name  it ; 

For  Catawba  wine 

I  las  need  of  no  sign, 
No  tavern-bush  to  proclaim  it. 

And  this  Song  of  the  Vine, 

This  greeting  of  mine. 
The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 

To  the  Queen  of  the  West, 

In  her  garlands  dressed, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River. 


EPIMETHEUS,  OR  THE  POETS  AFTERTHOUGHT. 
Have  I  dreamed?  or  was  it  real, 

What  I  saw  as  in  a  vision, 
When  to  marches  hjmieneal, 
In  the  land  of  the  ideal. 

Moved  my  thought  o'er  fields  Elys'an? 

WHiat !  are  these  the  guests  whose  glances 
Seemed  like  sunshine  gleaming  round  me; 

These  the  wild,  bewildered  fancies. 

That  with  dithyrambic  dances, 
As  with  magic  circles,  bound  me? 

Ah !  how  cold  are  their  cares'^es ! 

Pallid  cheeks  and  haggard  bosoms  f 
Spectral  gleam  their  snow-white  dresses, 
And  from  loose,  dishevelled  tresses 

Fall  the  hyacinthine  blossoms ! 

O  my  songs  I  whose  winsome  measures 
Filled  my  heart  with  secret  rapture ! 

Children  of  my  golden  leisures! 

Must  even  your  delights  and  pleasures 
Fade  an^l  jierish  with  the  capture? 

Fair  they  seemed,  those  songs  sonorous. 

When  they  came  to  me  unbidden ; 
Voices  single,  and  in  chorus,  ^ 
Like  the  wild  birds  singing  o'er  us 
■    In  the  dark  of  branches  hidden. 

Disenchantment !     Disillusion  I 

Must  each  noble  aspiration 
•"ome  at  last  to  this  oontlusion. 
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Jarring  discord,  wild  confusion, 
Lassitude,  renunciation? 

Not  with  steeper  fall  nor  faster, 

From  the  sun's  serene  dominion^, 
Not  through  brighter  realms  nor  vnsier. 
In  swift  ruin  and  disaster 

Icarus  fell  with  shattered  pinion.^! 

Sweet  Pandora  !  dear  Pandora  ! 

Why  did  mighty  Jove  create  tlicc 
Coy  as  Thetis,  fair  as  Flora, 
Beautiful  as  young  Aurora, 

If  to  win  thee  is  to  hate  thee? 

No,  not  hate  thee  !  for  this  feeling 

Of  unrest  and  long  resistance 
Is  but  passionate  appealing, 
A  prophetic  whisper  stealing 

O'er  the  chords  of  our  existence. 

Ilim  whom  thou  dost  once  enamour. 

Thou,  beloved,  never  leavest ; 
In  life's  discord,  strife,  and  clamour, 
Still  he  feels  thy  spell  of  glamour; 

Him  of  hope  thou  ne'er  bereavest. 

Weary  hearts  by  thee  are  lifted, 

Struggling  souls  by  thee  are  strengthened, 

Clouds  of  fear  asunder  rifted. 

Truth  from  falsehood  cleansed  and  sifted, 
Lives,  like  days  in  summer,  lengthened. 

Therefore  art  thou  ever  dearer, 

O  my  Sii:)yl !  my  deceiver  ! 
For  thou  makest  each  mystery  clear';!-. 
And  the  unattained  seems  nearer 

When  thou  fillest  my  heart  with  fever' 

Muse  of  all  the  Gifts  and  Graces! 

Though  the  fields  around  us  wither, 
There  are  ampler  realms  and  spaces, 
Vhere  no  foot  has  left  its  traces; 

Let  us  turn  and  wander  thither. 


THE  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  AGASSIZ- 
May  28,  1S57. 
It  ^^•as  fifty  years  ago, 

Tn  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  che  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 
A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying:   "  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  writ  ten  for  Ihet," 
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"  Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 
"  In:o  regions  yet  untrod  ; 

And  read  wliat  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.'' 

And  lie  wandered  away  and  away 

Witlt  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 

The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 
And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale. 
So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go, 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud ; 
Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old, 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  ind  cold  ; 
And  the  mother  at  home  says,  "  I  lark  J 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

And  my  l)oy  does  not  return  1" 


FLIGHT  THE  SECOXD. 


THR  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 
Bktween  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower. 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 

That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  tlie  chamber  above  me 

T!ie  jiatler  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  d'jor  that  is  opened, 

And  voice- soft  and  ^weet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
(irave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegrn 

And  Edith  with  goUen  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  tlien  a  silence: 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  togetl  cr 

To  take  me  by  srrprise. 
A  sudden  nish  from  the  slairwa)', 

A  sudden  raid  from  tlie  hall! 
Ey  three  doors  left  unguarded 

'fhey  enter  my  castle  wall! 
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They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 
If  I  try  to  escape  tliey  surround  me ; 

They  seem  to  be  everywiiere.  ' 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 

Their  arms  abor.t  me  entwine, 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingcn 

In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rlune! 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 

Is  not  a  match  for  you  all ! 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart, 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeoi 

In  the  round-tONver  of  my  lieart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  fur  ever. 

Yes,  for  ever  and  a  day, 
Till  tiie  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away  ! 


ENCELADUS. 
Under  Mount  Etna  he  lies, 

It  is  si  timber,  it  is  not  death  ; 
For  he  struggles  at  times  to  arise, 
And  above  him  the  lurid  skies 

Are  hot  with  his  fiery  breath. 

The  crags  are  piled  on  his  breast, 

The  earth  is  heaped  on  his  head : 
But  the  groans  of  his  wild  unrest. 
Though  smotliered  and  half  sujipressed, 

Are  heard,  ana  ne  is  not  dead. 

And  the  nations  far  away 

Are  watching  with  eager  eyes; 
They  talk  together  and  say, 
"  To-morrow,  perhajis  to-day, 

Enceladus  M'ill  arise  ! " 

And  the  old  gods,  the  austere 

Oppressors  in  their  strength, 
Stand  aghast  and  white  with  fear 
At  the  ominous  sounds  they  hear, 

And  tremble,  and  mut.er;  ''At  length  !" 

Ah  me  !  for  the  land  that  is  sown 

With  the  harvest  of  despair  ! 
Where  the  burning  cinders,  blown 
From  the  lips  of  the  overthrown 

Enceladus,  fill  the  air,  ^ 
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Where  ashes  arc  lieapcd  in  drifts 

Over  vineyard  and  field  and  town, 
^Vllenever  he  starts  and  lifts 
His  liead  through  the  blackened  rifts 
Of  the  crags  tliat  keep  him  dow  n. 

See,  see!  llie  red  liglU  shines! 
'Tisthe  glare  of  his  awful  eyes  ! 
•     And  the  sl<jrni-wind  shouts  througli  the  [ines 
Of  Alps  and  of  Apennines, 
"  Enceladus.  arise  ! " 


THE    CUMBERLAND, 

At  anchor  in  liampton  Roads  we  lay, 

On  board  of  the  Cumberland,  sloop-of-war  ; 
And  at  limes  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past, 
Or  a  bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore. 

Then  far  away  to  the  south  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke, 
And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  us  heavily  runs, 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  foit ; 
Then  comes  a  puff  of  smoke  from  her  guns, 
And  leaps  the  terrible  death, 
With  fiery  breath, 
From  each  open  port. 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 

Defiance  back  in  a  full  broadside! 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate, 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 

"Strike  your  flag  !"  the  rebel  cries, 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain. 
"Never  !"  our  gallant  Morris  replies  ; 
"  It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield  !" 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 

Then,  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp ! 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wrack. 
With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death, 
And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 
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Next  morn,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay, 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainniast-head. 
Lord,  how  beautiful  was  thy  day ! 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Wqs  a  whisper  of  prayer, 
Or  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 

Ho !  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  seas ! 

Ye  are  at  peace  in  llie  troubled  stream. 
Ho  !  brave  land  !  with  hearts  like  these, 
Thy  flag,  that  is  rent  m  twain, 
Shall  be  one  again, 
And  without  a  seam  ! 


SNOW-FLAKES. 
Out  of  tlie  bosom  of  the  Air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garmenls  shaken, 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  l>are, 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken, 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take 

Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expvessioiv^ 
Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance  confession, 
The  troubled  sky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feels. 

This  is  the  poem  of  the  air. 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded; 
This  is  the  secret  ')f  despair, 

Long  in  its  cloudy  bosom  hoarded, 
Now  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  field. 


A  DAY  OF  SUNSHINE. 

0  GIFT  of  God  1     O  perfect  day : 
Whereon  shall  no  man  work,  but  play ; 
Whereon  it  is  enough  for  me. 

Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be  ! 

Through  every  fibre  of  my  brain. 
Through  every  nerve,  through  every  vein, 

1  feel  the  electric  thrill,  the  touch 
Of  life,  that  seems  almost  too  much, 

I  hear  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Playing  celestial  symphonies  ; 
I  see  the  branches  downward  bent, 
Like  keys  of  some  great  instrument. 

And  over  me  unrolls  on  high 
The  splendid  scenery  of  the  sky, 
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Where  through  a  sappliire  sea  the  sun 
Sails  like  a  golden  galleon, 

Towards  yonder  cloud-land  in  the  West, 
Towards  yonder  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Whose  steep  sierra  far  uplifts 
Its  craggy  summits  white  with  drifts. 

Blow,  winds !  and  waft  through  all  the  rooms 
The  snow-flakes  of  the  cherry-blooms! 
Blow,  winds !  and  bend  within  my  reach 
The  fiery  blossoms  of  the  peach  ! 

O  Life  and  Love !     O  happy  throng 
Of  thoughts,  whose  only  speech  is  song ! 
O  heart  of  man  !  canst  thou  not  be 
Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free  ? 
i860. 


SOMETHING  LEFT  UNDONE. 
Labour  with  what  zeal  we  will, 

Something  still  remains  undone, 
Something  uncompleted  still 

Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

By  the  bedside,  on  the  stair. 

At  the  threshold,  near  the  gates. 

With  its  menace  or  its  prayer, 
Like  a  mendicant  it  waits  ; 

Waits,  and  will  not  go  away ; 

Waits,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid. 
By  the  cares  of  yesterday 

Each  to-day  is  heavier  made  ; 

Till  at  length  the  burden  seems 

Greater  than  our  strength  can  bear} 

Heavy  as  the  weight  of  drcamo, 
Pressing  on  us  everywhere. 

And  we  stand  from  day  to  day. 
Like  the  dwarfs  of  times  gone  by, 

Who,  as  Northern  legends  say. 
On  their  shoulders  held  the  sky. 


WEARINESS. 
O  LITTLE  feet !  that  such  long  years 
Must  \vandcr  on  through  hopes  and  fears, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load ; 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begm. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road  ! 

O  little  hands !  that,  weak  or  strong. 
Have  still  to  serve  or  nile  so  long. 
Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask; 
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I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 

Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 

O  little  hearts  !  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat, 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires  ; 
Mine,  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned, 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned, 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

O  little  souls  !  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine  J 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years, 
How  red  my  setting  sim  appears. 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  I 
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BEAUTIFUL  LILY. 

Beautiful  lily,  dwelling  by  still  rivera, 

Or  solitary  mere, 
Or  where  tlie  sluggish  meadow-brook  ddiveA 

Its  waters  to  the  weir  1 

Thou  laughest  at  the  mill,  the  whirr  and  worry 

Of  spindle  and  of  loom. 
And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the  hurry 

And  rushing  of  the  flume. 

Bom  *;o  the  purple,  bom  to  joy  and  pleasance, 

Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin. 
But  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  presence 

The  meadow  and  the  lin. 

The  wind  blows,  and  uplifts  thy  drooping  bannei 

And  round  thee  throng  and  mn 
The  mshes,  the  green  yeomen  of  thy  manor, 

The  outlaws  of  the  sun. 

The  burnished  dragon-fly  is  thine  attendant. 

And  tilts  against  the  f.eld, 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rides  resplendent 

With  steel-blue  mail  and  shield. 

Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  fairest, 

Who,  armed  with  golden  rod 
And  winged  with  the  celestial  azure,  bearest 

The  message  of  some  God. 

Thou  art  the  Muse,  who  far  from  crowded  cities 

Haunlest  the  sylvan  streams. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  artless  ditties 

That  come  to  us  as  dreams. 

O  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the  river 

Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet ! 
O  flower  of  song,  bloom  on,  and  make  for  evc» 

The  world  more  fair  and  sweet 
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PALINGENESIS. 
I  LAY  upon  the  headland-height,  and  listened 
To  the  incessant  sobbing  of  the  sea 

In  caverns  under  me, 
And  watchetl  tlie  waves,  that  tossed  and  fled  and  glistened, 
Until  tlie  rollin"  meadows  of  amethyst 

Melted  away  in  mist. 
Then  suddenly,  as  one  from  sleep,  1  started  ; 
lor  rounil  aliout  me  all  the  sunny  capes 

Seemed  peopled  with  the  shapes 
Of  those  whom  I  had  known  in  days  departed, 
Apparelled  in  the  loveliness  which  gleams 

On  faces  seen  in  dreams. 

A  moment  only,  and  the  light  and  glory 
Faded  away,  and  the  disconsolate  shore 

Stood  lonely  as  before; 
And  the  wild  roses  of  the  promontory 
Around  me  shuddered  in  the  wind,  and  shed 

Their  petals  of  pale  icd. 

There  was  an  old  belief  i\\zX  in  the  embers 
Cf  all  things  their  primordial  form  exists, 

Arn  ':unning  alchemists 
Could  recreate  the  rose  with  all  its  members 
From  its  own  a::hes,  but  without  the  bloom. 

Without  the  lost  perfume. 

Ah  me!  what  wonder-working,  occult  science 
Can  from  the  ashes  in  our  hearts  once  more 

The  rose  of  ''outh  restore? 
"What  craft  ot  alchemy  can  bid  defiance 
To  time  and  change,  and  for  a  single  hour 

Renew  this  phantom-flower? 

'^'  O,  give  me  back  !      I  cried,  "  the  vanished  splendours 
The  breath  of  morn,  and  the  exultant  strife, 

When  the  swift  stream  of  life 
Bounds  o'er  its  rocky  channel,  and  surrenders 
The  pond,  with  all  its  lilies,  for  the  leap 

Into  the  unknown  deep  !" 
And  the  sea  answered,  with  a  lamentation, 
Like  som'  old  prophet  M'ailing,  and  it  said, 

"  1  .las !  thy  youth  is  dead  ! 
It  breathe  no  more,  its  heart  has  no  pulsation ; 
In  the  dark  places  with  the  dead  of  old 

It  lies  for  ever  cold  !" 

Then  saic.  I,  "  From  its  consecrated  cerem  jn'.s 
J  will  not  drag  this  sacred  dust  again, 

Only  to  give  me  pain  ; 
But,  still  remembering  all  the  lest  endearments) 
Co  oil  my  way,  like  one  who  looks  before, 

And  turns  to  weep  no  more." 
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\  \  o  what  land  of  Iiarvests,  what  plantations 
i-ii^ht  with  autumnal  foliage  and  the  glow 

Of  sunsets  burning  low; 
Bo.te  th  what  midnight  skies,  whose  constellations 
Li^  U  up  the  sj^acious  avenues  between 

lOis  world  and  the  unseen ! 

A'liid  w'lat  friendly  greetings  and  caresses, 
Wvit  noastholds,  though  not  alien  yet  not  mine, 

Whai  bowers  of  rest  divine; 
'I'o  v.h.'l  totnj'tations  in  lone  wildernesses, 
W  h.  11  <  I'nu  of  the  heart,  what  pain  and  loss, 

The  bearinr  of  what  cross! 

I  do  not  know ;  nor  will  I  vainly  question 
Those  pages  of  the  mystic  book  which  hold 

The  story  still  untold. 
But  without  rash  conjecture  or  suggestion 
Turn  its  last  leaves  in  reverence  and  good  heed, 

Until  "The  End  '  I  rjad 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  CLOUD. 
Burn,  O  eveni'2;?.  hearth,  and  vakcn 

Pleasant  visions,  r.s  of  old! 
Though  the  house  by  winds  be  shaken. 

Safe  I  keep  this  room  01  gold  J 

Ah,  no  longer  wizard  P'ancy 
Builds  her  castles  i"  the  air 

Luring  me  by  necromancy 
Up  the  ncver-cndin."  stair! 

But,  instead,  she  ruiids  me  brldji-es 

Over  many  a  dark  lavine, 
Where  beneath  the  gusty  ridgeS 

Cataracts  dash  and  rcai  unseen 

And  I  cross  them,  little  hccdnifi 
Blast  o,.  wind  f>r  lorrcn"s  roar, 

As  I  .ollow  the  rcced.np, 

Footsteps  tiiat  have  pone  bclore. 

Nought  avails  t.ie  imploring  gesture, 
Nought  avails  the  cry  of  paiii! 

When  I  touch  the  ilying  vesturj 
'Tis-  the  gray  robe  of  the  raiii. 

Baffled  I  return,  and  leaning 

O'er  the  parapets  of  cloud, 
Watch  the  mist  that  intervening 

Wraps  the  valley  in  its  shroud. 

And  the  sounds  of  life  ascending 
Faintly,  vaguely,  meet  the  ear, 

Murmur  of  bells  and  voices  blend iD;j 
With  the  rush  of  waters  neir. 
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Well  I  know  what  there  lies  hidden, 

Every  tower  and  town  and  farm, 
And  again  the  land  forbidden 

Reassumes  its  vanished  charm. 

Well  I  know  the  secret  places, 

And  the  nests  in  hedge  and  tree ; 
At  what  doors  are  friendly  faces. 

In  what  hearts  are  thoughts  of  nie. 

Through  the  mist  and  darkness  sinking. 
Blown  by  wind  and  beaten  by  shower, 

Down  I  fling  the  thought  I'm  thinking, 
Down  I  toss  this  Alpine  flower. 


HAWTHORNE. 

May  23,  1864. 

How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bright  day 

In  the  long  week  of  rain  ! 
Though  all  its  splendour  could  not  chase  away 

l"he  omnipresent  pain. 

The  lovely  town  was  wliite  with  apple-blooms, 

And  the  great  elms  o'erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  aerial  looms, 

Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 

Across  the  meadows,  by  the  gray  old  manse, 

The  historic  river  flowetl ; 
I  was  as  one  who  wanders  in  a  trance, 

Unconscious  of  his  road. 

The  faces  of  familiar  friends  seemed  strange: 

Their  voices  I  could  hear, 
And  yet  the  words  they  uttered  seemed  to  change 

Their  meaning  to  my  ear. 

For  the  one  face  I  looked  for  was  not  there. 

The  one  low  voice  was  mute; 
Only  an  unseen  presence  filled  the  air, 

And  baffled  my  pursuit. 

New  I  look  back,  and  meadow,  manse,  and  streare 

Dimly  my  thought  defines  ; 
I  only  see — a  dream  within  a  dream — 

The  hill-top  hearsed  with  pines. 

I  only  hear  above  his  place  of  rest 

Their  tender  undertone. 
The  infinite  longings  of  a  troubled  breast, 

The  voice  so  like  his  own. 

There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 

The  wizard  hand  lies  cold. 
Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen. 

And  left  the  tale  half  told. 
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Ah  !  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power. 

And  the  lost  clew  regain? 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  I'ow^v 

Unfinished  must  remain ! 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 
I  HEARD  the  bells  on  Christmas  day 
Tiieir  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  ^^■iId  and  s^^•eet 

The  \\'ords  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  % 
And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come. 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men! 
Till,  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 
Tiie  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thundered  in  the  South, 

And  with  the  sound 

The  carols  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  hearthstones  of  a  continent, 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  born 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 
And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head ; 
"  There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said ; 

"  For  hate  is  strong 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! " 
Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep  % 
"God  is  not  dead  ;  nor  doth  He  sleep  ! 

The  Wrong  shall  fail, 

The  Riglit  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  lo  men  !" 


KAMBALU. 

Into  tTie  city  of  Kambalu, 
By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan, 
At  the  head  of  his  dusty  caravan, 
Laden  with  treasure  from  realms  afar, 
Ealdacca  and  Kelat  and  Kandahar, 
Fofle  the  great  captaiu  Alau. 
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The  Kliaii  from  his  palace-window  gazedj 

And  sr'v  ?ii  the  thronging  street  beneath, 

In  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  that  blazed 

Through  the  clouds  of  dust  by  the  caravan  raised, 

The  flash  of  harness  and  jewelled  sheath, 

And  the  shining  scimitars  of  the  guard, 

And  the  weary  camels  that  bared  their  teeth, 

As  they  passed  and  passed  through  the  gates  laibarred 

Into  the  shade  of  the  palace-yard. 

Thus  into  the  city  of  Kambalu 

Rode  the  great  captain  Alau ;  _ 

And  he  stood  before  the  Khan,  and  said : 

"The  enemies  of  my  lord  are  deadj 

All  the  Kalifs  of  all  the  West 

Bow  and  obey  thy  least  behest ; 

The  plains  are  dark  with  the  mulberry-treeSf, 

The  weavers  are  busy  hi  Samarcaiid, 

The  miners  are  sifting  the  golden  sand. 

The  divers  plunging  for  pearls  in  the  seas. 

And  peace  and  plenty  are  in  the  land. 

"Baidacca's  Kalif,  and  he  alone, 

Rose  in  revolt  against  thy  throne : 

His  treasures  are  at  thy  palace-door, 

With  the  swords  and  the  shawls  and  the  jewels  he  wore; 

His  body  is  dusc  o'er  the  desert  blovn. 

"  A  mile  outside  of  Baldacca's  gate. 

I  left  my  forces  to  lie  in  wait. 

Concealed  by  forests  and  hillocks  of  sand, 

And  forward  dashed  with  a  handful  of  men 

To  lure  the  old  tiger  from  his  den 

Into  the  ambush  I  had  planned. 

Ere  we  reached  the  town  the  alarm  was  spread, 

For  we  heard  the  sound  of  gongs  from  withm ; 

And  with  clash  of  cymbals  and  warlike  din 

The  gates  swung  wide ;  and  we  turned  and  fled, 

And  the  garrison  sallied  forth  and  pursued, 

With  the  gray  old  Kalif  at  their  head. 

And  above  them  the  banner  of  Mohammed  : 

So  we  snared  them  all,  and  the  town  was  subdued. 

"As  in  at  the  gate  we  rode,  behold,  - 

A  tower  that  was  called  the  Tower  of  Gold  ! 

For  there  the  Kalif  had  hidden  his  wealth. 

Heaped  and  hoarded  and  piled  on  high, 

Like  sacks  of  wheat  in  a  granary; 

And  thither  the  miser  crept  by  stealth 

To  feel  of  the  gold  that  gave  him  health. 

And  to  gaze  and  gloat  with  his  hungry  eye 

On  jewels  that  gleamed  like  a  glow-worm's  spark. 

Or  the  eyes  of  a  panther  in  the  dark. 

"•I  said  to  the  Kalif:  'Thou  art  old» 
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Thou  liast  no  need  of  so  nnicli  gold. 

Thou  sliouldst  not  have  heaped  and  Iddden  it  liere, 

Till  the  breath  of  battle  was  hot  and  near, 

But  have  sown  through  tlie  land  these  useless  hoards 

To  spring  into  shining  Ijlader  of  swords, 

And  keep  tliine  honour  sweet  and  clear. 

These  grains  of  gold  are  not  grains  of  wheat ; 

These  bars  of  silver  thou  canst  not  eat; 

These  jewels  and  pearls  and  precious  stones 

Cannot  cure  the  aches  in  thy  bones, 

Nor  keep  the  feet  of  Death  one  hour 

From  climbing  the  stairways  of  thy  tower!' 

."  Then  into  his  dungeon  I  locked  the  drone, 
And  left  him  to  feed  there  all  alone 
In  the  honey-cells  of  his  golden  hive : 
Never  a  prayer  nor  a  cry  nor  a  groaa 
Was  heard  from  those  massive  walls  of  stone. 
Nor  again  was  the  Kalif  seen  alive  ! 

"When  at  last  we  unlocked  the  door. 

We  found  him  dead  upon  the  floor; 

The  rings  had  dropped  from  his  withercil  hands. 

His  teeth  were  like  bones  in  the  desert  sands; 

Still  clutching  his  treasure  he  had  died; 

And  as  he  lay  there,  he  appeared 

A  statue  of  gold  with  a  silver  beard. 

His  arms  outstretched  as  if  crucified." 

This  is  the  story,  strange  and  true, 
That  the  great  captain  Aliiu 
Told  to  his  l)rother  the  Tartar  Khan, 
When  he  rode  that  day  into  Kambalu 
By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan, 


THE  WIXD  OYER  THE  CHI.MNElf. 
See,  the  fire  is  sinking  low, 
Dusky  red  the  embers  glow. 

While  above  them  still  I  cower. 
While  a  moment  more  I  linger, 
Though  the  clock,  with  lifted  finger, 

Points  beyond  the  midnight  hour. 

Sings  the  blackened  log  a  tune 
Learned  in  some  forgotten  June 

From  a  schoolboy  at  his  play, 
When  they  both  were  young  together, 
Heart  of  youth  and  summer  weatlier 

Making  all  their  holiday. 

And  the  night-wind  rising,  hark  ! 
How  above  there  in  the  dark, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  sno\y. 
Ever  wilder,  fiercer,  grander 
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Like  the  trumpets  of  Iskniider, 
All  the  noisy  chimneys  blow! 

Every  quivering  tongue  of  flame 
Seems  to  murmur  some  great  name, 

Seems  to  say  tt^  me,  "  Aspire  ;" 
Jjut  the  night-wind  ans^\■ers,  "Hollow 
Ave  the  visions  that  you  follow, 

Into  darkness  sinks  your  fire  !" 

Tlien  the  flicker  of  the  blaze 
(.IJeanis  on  volumes  of  old  days, 

Written  by  masters  of  the  art, 
Loud  through  whose  majestic  pages 
Rolls  the  melody  of  ages. 

Throb  the  harp-strings  of  the  heart. 

And  again  the  tongues  of  flame 
Start  exulting  and  exclaim  : 

"  These  are  prophets,  bards,  and  seers. 
In  the  horoscope  of  nations, 
Like  ascendant  constellations, 

They  control  the  coming  years." 

But  the  night-wind  cries  :   "  Despair  ! 
Those  who  walk  with  feet  of  air 

Leave  no  long-enduring  marks ; 
At  God's  forges  incandescent 
Mighty  hammers  beat  incessant. 

These  are  but  the  flying  sparks. 

"Dust  are  all  the  hands  that  wrought; 
Books  are  sepulchres  of  thought ; 

The  dead  laurels  of  the  dead 
Rustle  for  a  moment  only. 
Like  the  withered  leaves  in  lonely 

Churchyards  at  some  passing  Ircail." 

Suddenly  the  flame  sinks  down  ; 
Sink  the  rumours  of  renown  ; 

And  alone  the  night-wind  drear 
Clainours  louder,  wilder,  vaguer, — 
"  'Tis  the  brand  of  Meleager  '  • 

Dying  on  the  hearth-stone  here !" 

And  I  answer, —  "Though  it  be, 
Wliy  should  that  discomfort  me? 

No  endeavour  is  in  vain; 
Its  reward  is  in  the  doing, 
And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 

Is  i!\e  prize  the  vancjuished  gain.'' 

THE  BELLS  OK  LYNN. 

HEARD  AT  NAUANT. 

V)  CUK)E>v  of  the  setting  sun  !  O  Bells  of  Lynn! 
O  reqvjj'^m  of  the  dying  day  !  O  Bells  of  Lynn  !  J  \\ 
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From  the  dark  l)elfries  of  yon  cloud-catlieclial  wafted. 
Your  sounds  aerial  seem  to  float,  O  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

iJurne  on  the  evening  wind  across  the  crimson  twiliylif, 
O'er  land  and  sea  they  rise  and  fall,  O  Bells  of  Lynn  \ 

The  fisherman  in  his  boat,  far  out  beyond  the  headland, 
Listens,  and  leisurely  rows  ashore,  O  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

Over  the  shining  sands  the  wandering  cattle  homeward 
Follow  each  other  at  your  call,  O  Bells  of  Lynn ! 

The  distant  lighthouse  hears,  and  with  his  flaming  signal 
Answers  you,  passing  the  watchword  on,  O  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

And  down  the  darkening  coast  run  the  tumultuous  surge-, 
And  clap  their  hands,  and  shout  to  you,  O  Bells  of  Lynn ! 

Till  from  the  shuddering  sea,  with  your  w  ild  incantations, 
Ye  summon  up  the  spectral  moon,  O  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

And  startled  at  the  sight,  like  the  weird  woman  of  Endor, 
Ye  cry  aloud,  and  then  are  still,  O  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

KILLED  AT  THE  FORD. 
He  is  dead,  the  beautiful  youth. 
The  heart  of  honour,  the  tongue  of  truth. 
He,  the  life  and  light  of  us  all, 
Wliose  voice  was  blithe  as  a  bugle-call. 
Whom  all  eyes  followed  \nth  one  consent, 
The  cheer  of  whose  laugh,  and  whose  pleasant  WL>'<i, 
Hushed  all  murmurs  of  discontent. 

Only  last  night,  as  Ave  rode  along 

Down  the  dark  of  the  mountain  gap, 

To  visit  the  picket-guard  at  the  ford, 

Little  dreaming  of  any  mishap. 

He  was  humming  the  words  of  some  old  song; 

"  Two  red  roses  he  had  on  his  cap. 

And  another  he  bore  at  the  point  of  liis  sworJ." 

.Sudden  and  swift  a  whistling  ball 
Came  out  of  a  wood,  and  the  voice  was  still; 
.Something  I  heard  in  the  darkness  fall, 
And  for  a  moment  my  blood  grew  chill , 
I  spake  in  a  wliispcr,  as  he  who  speaks 
\\\  a  room  where  some  one  is  lying  dead, 
But  he  made  no  answer  to  what  I  said. 

We  lifted  him  up  to  his  saddle  again. 

And  through  the  mire  and  the  mist  and  the  iain 

Carried  him  back  to  the  silent  camp, 

And  laid  him  as  if  asleep  on  his  bed  ; 

And  I  saw  by  tiie  liglit  of  llie  surgeon's  lauip. 

Two  white  roses  upon  his  cheeks, 

And  one.  just  over  his  heart  bloorl-red ' 
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And  I  saw  in  a  vision  how  far  and  fleet 

That  fatal  bullet  went  speeding  forth 

Till  it  reached  a  town  in  the  distant  North, 

Till  it  reached  a  house  in  a  sunny  street, 

Till  it  reached  a  heait  that  ceased  to  beat 

Without  a  murmur,  without  a  cry ; 

And  a  bell  was  tolled  in  that  far-off  town, 

For  one  who  had  passed  from  cross  to  crown, 

And  the  neighbours  wondered  that  she  should  die. 


GIOTTO  S  TOWER. 

How  many  lives,  made  beautiful  and  sweet 
By  self-devotion  and  by  self-restraint, 
Whose  pleasure  is  to  run  without  complaint 
On  unknown  errands  of  the  Paraclete, 

Wanimg  the  reverence  of  unshodden  feet, 

Fail  of  the  nimbus  which  the  artists  paint 
Around  the  shining  forehead  of  the  saint, 
And  are  in  the.r  completeness  incomplete  ! 

In  the  old  Tuscan  town  stands  Giotto's  tower. 
The  lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone,— 
A  vision,  a  delight,  and  a  desire, 

The  builder's  perfect  and  centennial  flower. 
That  in  the  night  of  ages  bloomed  alone, 
But  wanting  still  the  glory  of  the  spire. 


TO-MORROW. 

'Tis  late  at  night,  and  in  the  realm  oi  sleep 
My  little  lambs  are  folded  like  the  flocks ; 
From  room  to  room  I  hear  the  wakeful  clocks 
Challenge  the  passing  hour,  like  guards  that  keep 

Their  solitary  watch  on  tower  and  steep ; 
Far  off  I  hear  the  crowing  of  the  cocks. 
And  through  the  opening  door  that  time  unlocks 
Feel  the  fresh  breathing  of  To-morrow  creep. 

To-morrow !  the  mysterious,  unknown  guest, 
Who  cries  to  me :   "  Remember  Barmecide, 
And  tremble  to  be  happy  with  the  rest." 

And  I  make  answer:  "  I  am  satisfied  ; 

I  dare  not  ask  ;  I  know  not  what  is  best ; 
God  hath  already  said  what  shall  betide." 


DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 

T. 

Opt  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 
A  labourer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 

Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o'er ; 
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Far  off  the  noises  «>  the  world  reUeat  j 

Tl.i  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 

Become  an  unaistinguishable  roar. 
So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 

And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate, 

Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray, 
The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 

To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away, 

While  iht=  eternal  agsi  watch  and  \\ait. 

II. 

How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these  towers" 
This  crowd  of  statues,  in  whose  folded  sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests;  while  canopied  with  leaves 
Pa-  vis  and  porta!  bloom  like  trellised  bowers, 

And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of  flowers ! 
But  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gargoyled  eaves 
Watch  the  dead  Christ  between  the  living  thieves, 
And,  underneath,  the  traitor  Judas  lowers ! 

Ah !  from  what  agonies  of  heart  and  brain, 
What  exultations  trampling  on  despair, 
Wha^.  iendemes?.  v/tiac  tears,  what  hate  of  wrong. 

What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain, 
Upiose  tbi=  poem  of  the  earth  and  air. 
This  mediseval  mirack  of  song ! 

III. 

I  ENTER,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  long  aisles,  O  poet  saturnine ! 
A  r.d  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep  pace  with  thint 
The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown  perfume; 

The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 
For  thee  tf  pass;  the  votive  tapers  shine; 
Like  rooks  that  haunt  Ravenna's  groves  of  pine 
The  hovering  echoer  fly  from  tomb  to  tomb. 

Fiom  the  confessionals  J  hear  arise 
Rehearsals  o'  ior<jotten  tragedies, 
And  'amentations  froir.  the  crypts  below ; 

ft.nd  then  ;i  voice  celestial,  that  begins 
With  the  pathetic  words.  "Although  your  >Ins 
As  scarlet  be/'  and  ends  with  ''zs,  the  snow." 

IV. 
LIFT  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blaze 

With  fcrrn?  jf  samts  and  holy  men  who  died, 

Ilc'-i  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified  ; 

And  the  great  Rose  upon  its  leaves  Jisplays 
Christ's  Trinnip':,  and  the  angelic  roundelays 

With  splendoui  upon  spl  end  ournndti  plied  ; 

And  Beatrice  again  at  Dante's  side 

Xo  moie  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words  of  praise. 
And  then  th^  organ  sounds,  and  unseen  choirs 

8intf  the  olu  Latin  hy^uns  of  peace  and  love,         ' 
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And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
And  the  melodious  bells  among  the  spires 

O'er  all  the  house-tops  and  through  heaven  above 
Proclaim  the  elevation  of  the  Host! 

V. 

O  STAR  of  morning  and  of  liberty  ! 

O  bringer  of  the  light  whose  splendour  shines 

Above  the  darkness  of  the  Apennines, 

Forerunner  of  the  day  that  is  to  be ! 
The  voices  of  the  city  and  the  sea, 

The  voices  of  the  mountains  and  the  pines, 

Repeat  thy  song,  till  the  familiar  lines 

Are  footpaths  for  the  thought  of  Italy  ! 
Thy  fame  is  blown  abroad  from  all  the  heights. 

Through  all  the  nations,  and  a  sound  is  heard, 

As  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  men  devout, 
Strangers  of  Rome,  and  the  new  proselytes, 

In  their  own  language  hear  thy  wondrous  word, 

And  many  are  amazed  and  many  doubt. 


THREE  CANTOS  OF  DANTE'S  PARADISO. 

CANTO  XXIII. 

DaiHe  is  witli  Beatrice  in  the  eighth  circle,  that  of  the  fixed  stars.     She  i^  sja/ing 
upwards,  watching  for  the  descent  of  the  Triumph  of  Christ. 

Even  as  a  bird,  'mid  the  beloved  leaves. 
Quiet  upon  the  nest  of  her  sweet  brood 
Throughout  the  night,  that  hideth  all  things  from  us 

Who,  that  she  may  behold  their  longed-for  looks 
And  fintl  the  nourishment  wherewith  to  feed  them. 
In  which,  to  her,  grave  labours  grateful  are, 

Anticipates  the  time  on  open  spray 

And  with  an  ardent  longing  waits  the  sun, 
Gazing  intent,  as  soon  as  breaks  the  dawn  : 

Even  thus  my  Lady  standing  was,  erect 

And  vigilant,  turned  round  towards  the  zone 
Underneath  which  the  sun  displays  least  haste  ^^ 

So  that  beholding  her  distraught  and  eager. 
Such  I  became  as  he  rs,  who  desiring 
For  something  yearns,  and  hoping  is  appeased. 

But  brief  the  space  from  one  When  to  the  other ; 
From  my  awaiting,  say  I,  to  the  seeing 
The  welkin  grow  resplendent  more  and  more. 

And  Beatrice  exclaimed  :  "Behold  the  hosts 
Of  the  triumphant  Christ,  and  all  the  fruit 
Harvested  by  the  rolling  of  these  spheres !"  + 

It  seemed  to  me  her  face  was  all  on  flame ; 
And  eyes  she  had  so  full  of  ecstacy 

*  Under  the  meridian,  or  at  noon,  the  shadows  being  shorter,  move  slow^.  and 
therefore  the  sun  seems  less  in  haste 

t  By  tl.8  beneficent  influenr.f"-  of  ih^  stars. 
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■    That  I  must  needs  pass  on  without  describing. 
As  wlien  in  nights  serene  of  the  full  moon 

Smiles  Trivia  among  the  nymphs  eternal 

Who  paint  the  lieaven  through  all  its  hollow  cope. 
Saw  I,  above  the  myriads  of  lamps, 

A  sun  that  one  and  all  of  them  enkindled, 

E'en  as  our  own  does  the  supernal  stars.* 
And  through  the  living  light  transparent  shone 

The  lucent  substance   so  intensely  clear 

Into  my  sight,  that  I  could  not  sustain  it. 

0  Beatrice,  my  gentle  guide  and  dear  ! 

She  said  to  me  :   "  That  which  o'ermasters  thee 

A  virtue  is  which  no  one  can  resist. 
There  are  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence 

That  oped  the  thoroughfares  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 

For  which  there  erst  had  been  so  long  a  yearning." 
As  fire  from  out  a  cloud  itself  di.scharges, 

Dilating  so  it  finds  not  room  therein, 

And  down,  against  its  nature,  falls  to  earth. 
So  did  my  mind  among  those  aliments 

Becoming  larger,  issue  from  itself, 

And  what  became  of  it  cannot  remember, 
t"  Open  thine  eyes  and  look  at  what  I  am : 

Thou  hast  beheld  such  things,  that  strong  enough 

Hast  thou  become  to  tolerate  my  smile." 

1  was  as  one  who  still  retains  the  feeling 

Of  a  forgotten  dream,  and  who  endeavours 

In  vain  to  bring  it  back  into  his  mind, 
When  I  this  invitation  heard,  deserving 

Of  so  much  gratitude,  it  never  fades 

Out  of  the  book  that  chronicles  the  past. 
If  at  this  moment  sounded  all  the  tongues 

That  Polyhymnia  and  her  sisters  made 

Most  lubrical  with  their  delicious  milk. 
To  aid  me,  to  a  thousandth  of  the  truth 

It  would  not  reach,  singing  the  holy  smile, 

And  how  the  holy  aspect  it  illumined. 
And  therefore,  representing  Paradise, 

The  sacred  poem  must  perforce  leap  over. 

Even  as  a  man  who  finds  his  way  cut  off. 
But  whoso  thinketh  of  the  ponderous  theme. 

And  of  the  mortal  shoulder  that  sustains  it. 

Should  blame  it  not,  if  under  this  it  trembles. 
It  is  no  passage  for  a  liitle  boat 

This  which  goes  cleaving  the  audacious  prow, 

\or  for  a  pilot  who  would  spare  himself. 
'•  Why  does  my  face  so  much  enamour  thee, 

•  The  old  belief  that  the  stars  were  fed  by  the  light  of  the  sun.     So  Milton :  - 

"  Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars  ^ 

Repair,  and  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 
Here  the  stars  are  souls,  the  sun  is  Christ. 

*  Beatrice  speaks. 
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That  to  the  garden  fair  thou  turnest  not, 

Which  under  the  rays  of  Christ  is  blossoming? 
There  is  the  rose*  in  which  the  Word  Divine 

Uecame  incarnate  ;  there  the  lilies  are 

By  whose  perfume  the  good  way  was  selected." 
Thus  Beatrice  ;  and  I,  who  to  her  counsels 

Was  wholly  ready,  once  apain  betook  me 

Unto  the  battle  of  the  feeble  brows. f 
As  in  a  sunbeam,  that  unbroken  passes 

Through     fractured  cloud,   ere  now  a  meadow  ol 
flowers 

Mine  eyes  with  shadow  covered  have  beheld, 
So  I  beheld  the  multitudinous  splendours 

Refulgent  from  above  with  burning  rays. 

Beholding  not  the  source  of  the  effulgence. 
O  thou  benignant  power  that  so  imprint'st  them '. 

Thou  didst  exalt  thyself:}:  to  give  more  scope 

There  to  the  eyes,  that  were  not  strong  enough. 
7  he  name  of  that  fair  flower  I  e'er  invoke 

Morning  and  evening  utterly  enthralled 

My  soul  to  gaze  upon  the  greater  fire.§ 
And  when  in  both  mine  eyes  depicted  were 

The  glory  and  greatness  of  the  living  star 

Which  conquers  there,  as  here  below  it  conquered 
Athwart  the  heavens  descended  a  bright  sheenll 

Formed  in  a  circle  like  a  coronal. 

And  cinctured  it,  and  whirled  itself  about  it. 
Whatever  melody  most  sweetly  soundeth 

On  earth,  and  to  itself  most  draws  the  soul, 

Would  seem  a  cloud  that,  rent  asunder,  thunders. 
Compared  unto  the  sounding  of  that  lyre 

Wlierewith  was  crowned  the  sapphire  beautiful. 

Which  gives  the  clearest  heaven  its  sapphire  hue.H 
"  I  am  Angelic  Love,  that  circle  round 

The  joy  sublime  which  breathes  from  out  the  l)os'- 

That  was  the  hostelry  of  our  Desire  ;** 
And  I  shall  circle.  Lady  of  Heaven,  while 

Thou  followest  thy  Son,  and  mak'st  diviner 

'I'he  sphere  supreme,  because  thou  enterest  it." 
Thus  did  the  circulated  melody 

.Seal  itself  up  ;  and  all  the  other  lights 

Were  making  resonant  the  name  of  Mary. 


*The  rose  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  Rosa  Mundi,  Rosa  tiiysiica  ;  the  lilies  are  the 
Apostles  and  other  saints. 

t  The  struggle  between  his  eyes  and  the  light. 

i  Christ  reascends,  that  Dante's  dazzled  eyes,  too  feeble  to  bear  the  light  of 
His  presence,  may  bekold  the  splendours  around  him. 

§'l'he  greater  fire  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  greater  than  any  of  those  remalninR. 
She  is  the  living  star,  surpassing  in  brightness  all  other  saints  in  heaven,  as  sU 
did  here  on  earth  ;  Stella  Maris,  Stella  Matutiiia. 

II  The  Angel  Gabriel,  or  Angelic  Love.  . 

if  Sapphire  is  the  colour  in  which  the  old  painters  arrayed  the  Virgin. 

"  Christ,  the  Desire  ol  the  nations. 
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The  regal  mantle  of  the  volumes  all* 

Of  that  world,  which  most  fervid  is  and  living 
With  breath  of  God  and  with  His  works  and  ways, 

Extended  over  us  its  inner  curve, 

So  very  distant,  that  its  outward  show, 
There  where  I  was,  not  yet  appeared  to  me. 

Therefore  mine  eyes  did  not  possess  the  power 
Of  following  the  incoronated  flame, 
Which  had  ascended  near  to  its  own  seed.+ 

And  as  a  little  child,  tiiat  towards  its  mother 
Extends  its  arms,  when  it  the  milk  has  taken, 
Through  impulse  kindled  into  outward  flame. 

Each  of  those  gleams  of  light  did  upward  stretch 
So  with  its  summit,  that  the  deep  affection 
They  had  for  Mary  was  revealed  to  me. 

Tiiereafter  they  remained  tlicre  in  my  sight, 
Rcgiita  CivliX  singing  with  such  sweetness, 
That  ne'er  from  me  has  the  delight  departed. 

Oh,  what  exuberance  is  garnered  up 

In  those  resplendent  coffers,  which  had  been 
For  sowing  here  below  good  husbandmen  I 

There  they  enjoy  and  live  upon  the  ti-easure 
Which  was  acquired  while  weeping  in  the  exile 
Of  Bai>ylon,  wherein  the  gol(.l  was  left.S 

TJiere  triumpheth  beneath  the  exalted  Son 
Of  God  and  Mary,  in  his  victory, 
Both  with  tlie  ancient  council  and  the  new. 

He  who  duth  keep  (he  keys  of  such  a  ^toiy.|| 


CANTO   XXIV. 

"  O  COMPANV  elect  to  the  Great  Supper 
Of  the  Lamb  glorified,  who  feedeth  you. 
So  that  for  ever  full  is  your  desire. 

If  by  the  grace  of  God  this  man  foretastes 
Of  whatsoever  falleth  from  your  table. 
Or  ever  death  prescribes  to  him  the  time, 

Direct  your  mind  to  his  immense  desire, U 
And  him  somewhat  bedew;  ye  drinking  are 
For  ever  from  the  fount  **  whence  comes  his  tliougl 

Thus  Beatrice ;  and  those  enraptured  spirits 

Made  themselves  spheres  around  their  steadfast  poles. 
Flaming  intensely  in  the  guise  of  comets. 

And  as  the  wheels  in  works  of  horologes 

*  TJ'.?  ■"«S='l  m.antle  of  all  the  vohimes,  or  rolling  orbs,  of  the  world  is  the 
.-rystallme  he.-iven,  or  Primum  Mobile,  which  infolds  .ill  the  others  like  a 
"•■^"U^-        ,  1  The  Virgin  ascends  to  her  Son. 

I  t-aster  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

r  coring  not  for  gold  in  the  Babylonian  exile  of  this  life,  they  laid  up  trea- 
iiires  in  the  other.  .        j  f 

II  St  Peter,  keeper  of  the  keys,  with  the  holy  men  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
*;"'•,,      „  ,^  H  Huiicer  .Tnd  thir<;t  affcr  things  divine. 

1  he  Grace  of  God. 
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Revolve  so  that  the  first  to  the  beholder 
Motionless  seems,  and  the  last  one  to  fly, 

So  in  like  manner  did  those  carols,  dancing  * 
In  different  measure,  by  their  afiluence 
Make  me  esteem  them  either  swift  or  slow. 

From  that  one  which  I  noted  of  most  beauty 
Beheld  I  issue  forth  a  fire  so  happy 
That  none  it  left  there  of  a  greater  splendour; 

And  about  Beatrice  three  several  times  + 
It  wliirled  itself  with  so  divine  a  song, 
My  fantasy  repeats  it  not  to  me ; 

Therefore  the  pen  skips,  and  I  write  it  not, 
Since  our  imagination  for  such  folds. 
Much  more  our  speech,  is  of  a  tint  too  glaring* 

§  "  O  holy  sister  mine,  who  us  implorest 
With  such  devotion,  by  thme  ardent  love 
Thou  dost  unbind  me  from  that  beautiful  sphere." 

Thus,  having  stopped,  the  beatific  fire 
Unto  my  Lady  did  direct  its  breath. 
Which  spake  in  fashion  as  I  liere  have  saiil 

And  she :  "  O  light  eterne  of  the  great  man 
To  whom  our  Lord  delivered  up  the  keyi 
He  carried  down  of  this  miraculous  joy. 

This  one  examine  on  points  light  and  grave, 
As  good  beseemeth  thee,  about  the  Faith 
By  means  of  which  thou  on  tlie  sea  didst  walk. 

If  he  loves  well,  and  hopes  well,  and  believes, 
Is  hid  not  from  thee;  for  thou  hast  thy  sight 
Where  everything  beholds  itselfdepicted.il 

But  since  this  kingdom  has  made  citizens 
By  means  of  the  true  Faith,  to  glorify  it 
"lis  well  we  have  the  chance  to  speak  thereof." 

As  baccalaureate  arms  himself,  and  speaks  not 
Until  the  master  doth  propoce  the  question. 
To  argue  it  and  not  to  terminate  it, 

So  I  did  arm  myse'f  with  every  reason, 

While  she  was  speaking,  that  1  might  be  ready 
For  such  a  questioner  and  such  profession. 

H"  Speak  on,  good  Christian;  manifest  thyself; 
Say,  wiiat  is  Faith?"  whereat  I  raised  my  brow 
Unto  that  light  from  which  this  was  breathed  forlli, 

Ihen  turned  I  round  to  Beatrice,  and  she 
Prompt  signals  made  to  me  that  I  should  pour 
The  water  forth  from  my  internal  fountain. 

"  May  grace,  tliat  suffers  me  to  make  confession," 
Began  I,  "to  tlie  great  Centurion** 

1  ne  carol  was  a  dance  as  well  as  a  song. 
t  St  Peter  thrice  encircle;  Beatrice,  as  the  Angel  Gabriel  did  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  preceding  canto. 

X  Too  glaring  for  painting  such  delicate  draperies  of  song. 

§  St  Peter  ."ipeaks  to  Beatrice. 

II  Fixed  upon  God,  in  whom  are  all  things  reflected. 

II  St  Peter  speaks  *.3  Dante.  **  The  treat  Head  of  the  Ch'      <• 
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Cause  my  conceptions  all  to  be  explicit ! " 

And  I  continued  :  "As  tlie  truthful  pen, 
Father,  of  thy  dear  brother  wrote  of  it, 
Who  put  with  thee  Rome  into  the  good  way. 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  the  things  we  hope  for, 
And  evitlence  of  those  that  are  not  seen  ; 
And  this  appears  to  me  its  quiddity."* 

Then  heard  I :  "  Very  rightly  thou  perceivest, 
If  well  thou  understandest  why  he  placed  it 
With  substances  and  then  with  evidences." 

And  I  thereafter  ward :   "The  things  profound. 
That  here  vouchsafe  to  me  their  outward  show, 
Unto  a! I  eyes  below  are  so  conceale^l, 

That  they  exist  there  only  in  belief. 

Upon  the  which  is  founded  the  high  hope, 
And  therefore  takes  the  nature  of  a  substance 

And  it  behoveth  us  from  this  belief 
To  reason  without  having  other  views. 
And  hence  it  has  the  nature  of  evidence.'' 

Then  heard  I :  "If  whatever  is  acquired 
Below  as  doctrine  were  thus  understood, 
No  sophist's  subtlety  would  there  find  place." 

Thus  was  breathed  forth  from  that  enkindled  love ; 
Then  added :  "Thoroughly  has  been  gone  over 
Already  of  this  coin  the  alloy  and  weight; 

But,  tell  me  if  thou  hast  it  in  thy  purse?" 
And  I :  "  Ves,  both  so  shining  and  so  round. 
That  in  its  stamp  there  is  no  perad venture." 

Thereafter  issued  from  the  light  profound 
That  there  resplendent  was :  "This  precious  jewel. 
Upon  the  which  is  every  virtue  founded, 

Whence  hadst  thou  it?"     And  I :  "  The  large  outpouring 
Of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  been  diffused 
Upon  the  ancient  parchments  and  the  new,t 
^  syllogism  is,  which  demonstrates  it 
W'ith  such  acuteness,  that,  compared  therewith, 
All  demonstration  seems  to  me  obtuse." 
Ind  then  I  heard :  "  The  ancient  and  tiie  new 
Postulates,  that  to  thee  are  so  conclusive. 
Why  dost  thou  take  them  for  the  word  divine?'' 

And  I:  "The  proof,  which  shows  the  truth  to  me, 
Are  the  works  subsequent,  whereunto  Nature 
Ne'er  heiited  iron  yet,  nor  anvil  beat." 

'Twas  answered  me  :  "Say,  who  assureth  thee 
That  those  works  ever  were?  the  thing  itself 
We  wish  to  prove,  novight  else  to  thee  affirms  it." 

"  Were  the  world  to  Christianity  converted," 
I  said,  "withouten  miracles,  this  one 
Is  such,  the  rest  are  not  its  hundredth  part ; 

*   In  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  the  essence  of  .1  thing,  distinguishing  it  fmn. 
all  other  things,  w.is  called  its  Quiddity;  .in  answer  tO  the  question,  Quiti  rsl  i 
t  The  Old  and  New  Ti-staments. 
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For  thou  didst  enter  destitute  and  fasting 
Into  the  field  to  plant  there  the  goo<l  plant, 
Which  was  a  vine,  and  has  become  a  thorn !" 

This  being  finished,  the  high,  holy  Court 

Resounded   through   the   spher.es,    "One   God   wi 

praise ! " 
In  melody  that  there  above  is  chanted. 

And  then  that  Baron,*  wlio  from  branch  to  branch, 
Examining,  had  thus  conducted  me, 
Till  the  remotest  leaves  we  were  approaching, 

Did  recommence  once  more :  "  The  Grace  that  lords  it 
Over  thy  intellect  thy  mouth  has  opened, 
Up  to  this  point,  as  it  should  opened  be, 

So  that  I  do  approve  what  forth  emerged ; 

But  now  thou  must  express  what  thou  believest. 
And  whence  to  thy  belief  it  was  presented." 

"O  holy  father,  O  thou  spirit,  who  seest 
What  thou  believedst,  so  that  thou  o'ercamest, 
Towards  the  sepulchre,  more  youthful  feet,"+ 

Began  I,  "  thou  dost  wish  me  to  declare 
Forthwith  the  manner  of  my  prompt  belief, 
And  likewise  thou  the  cause  thereof  demandest, 

And  I  respond :  In  one  God  I  believe, 

Sole  and  eterne,  who  all  the  heaven  doth  move, 
Himself  unmoved,  with  love  and  with  desire  ; 

And  of  such  faith  not  only  have  I  proofs 
Physical  and  metaphysical,  but  gives  them 
Likewise  the  truth  that  from  this  place  rains  down 

Through  Moses,  through  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, 
Through  the  Evangel,  and  through  you,  \\\\o  wrote 
After  the  fiery  spirit  sanctified  you ;  J 

In  Persons  three  eterne  believe  I,  and  these 
One  essence  I  believe,  so  one  and  trine. 
They  bear  conjunction  both  with  ^/<;//and  est. 

With  the  profound  conjunction  and  divine, 

Which  now  I  touch  upon,  doth  stamp  my  mind 
Ofttimes  the  doctrine  evangelical. 

This  the  beginning  is,  this  is  the  spark 
Which  afterwards  dilates  to  vivid  flame, 
And,  like  a  star  in  heaven,  is  sparkling  in  me." 

I'.ven  as  a  lord,  who  hears  what  pleases  him. 
His  servant  straight  embraces,  giving  thanks 
For  the  good  news,  as  soon  as  he  is  silent ; 

So,  giving  me  its  benediction,  singing, 

Three  times  encircled  me,  when  I  was  silent. 
The  apostolic  light  at  whose  command 

I  spoken  had,  in  speaking  I  so  pleased  him. 

*  In  the  Middle  Ages  earthly  titles  were  sometimes  given  to  the  saints. 
Thus  Boccaccio  speaks  of  Baron  Messer  San  Antonio. 

t  St  John  XX.  3-8.  St  John  was  the  first  to  reach  the  sepulchrci  but  St  Peter 
the  first  to  enter  it. 

t  St  Peter  and  the  other  Aposties.  after  Pentecos» 
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CANTO  XXV. 

If  it  e'er  happen  that  the  Poem  Sacred,* 

To  which  both  heaven  and  earth  have  set  their  hand 
Till  it  hath  made  me  meagre  many  a  year, 

O'ercome  the  cruelty  that  bars  me  out  t 

From  the  fair  sheepfold  where  a  lamb  I  slumbered, 
Obnoxious  to  the  wolves  that  war  upon  it. 

With  other  voice  henceforth,  with  other  fleece 
Will  I  return  as  poet,  and  at  my  font  X 
Baptismal  will  I  take  the  laurel  crown  ; 

Because  into  the  faith  that  maketh  known 
All  soals  to  God  there  entered  I,  and  then 
Peter  for  her  sake  so  my  brow  encircled. 

Thereafterward  towards  us  moved  a  light 

Out  of  that  band  whence  issued  the  first  fruits 
Which  of  his  vicars  Christ  behind  him  left. 

And  then  my  Lady,  full  of  ecstacy, 

Said  unto  me  :  "  Look,  look  !  behold  the  Baron, 
For  whom  below  Galicia  is  frequented." 

In  the  same  way  as,  when  a  dove  alights 

Near  his  companion,  both  of  them  pour  fortli. 
Circling  about  and  murmuring,  their  affection, 

So  I  beheld  one  by  the  other  grand 

Prince  glorified  to  be  with  welcome  greeted, 
Lauding  tlie  food  that  there  above  is  eaten.  ' 

But  when  their  gratulations  were  completed, 
Silently  caram  me  each  one  stood  still, 
So  incandescent  it  o'ercame  my  sight. 

Smiling  thereafterwards,  said  Beatrice  : 
"Spirit  august,  by  whom  the  benefactions 
Of  our  Basilica  ||  have  been  described, 
Make  Hope  reverberate  \\\  this  altitude; 
Thou  knowest  as  oft  thou  dost  personify  it 
As  Jesus  to  the  llireeil  gave  greater  light." — 

"  Lift  up  thy  liead,  and  make  thyself  assured  ; 
For  what  comes  hitlier  from  the  mortal  world 

"  This  "  Divina  Commedia,"  in  which  human  science  or  Philosophy  is  syin- 
b.ilised  in  Virgil,  and  divine  science  or  'Iheology  in  Ueatrice. 
t  "Fiorenzala  Bella,"  Florence  ihe  Fair.  In  one  of  his  canzoni  Dante  says  : — 
"O  mountain  song  of  mine,  thou  goest  thy  way; 
Florence  my  town  thou  shalt  perchance  behold, 
Which  b.irs  me  from  itself, 
Devoid  of  love  and  naked  of  compassion." 
{  This  allusion  to  the  Church  of  San-Giovanni:  "11  mio  bel  San  Giovanni," 
rfs  Dante  calls  it  elsewhere  (Inf.  xix.   17)  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  canto  in 
which  St  John  is  to  appear.     Like  the  "laughing  of  the  grass"  in  canto  xxx. 
77,  it  is  a  foreshadowing  preface,  cmbrifeto  prefazio  of  what  follows. 
§  St  James.     Pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb  at  Compostella,  in  Galicia. 
II  The   general   epistle  of  St   James,  called   the   Epistola  Cattolica,   i.    17: 
"  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  Lights."     Our  Basilica  ;  the  Church  Triumphant,  Paradise. 

U  Peter,  James,  and  John,  representing  the  three  theological  virtues.  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  and  distinguished  above  the  other  Apostles  by  clearer 
m.inifestati:  ns  of  their  Master's  favour. 
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Must  needs  be  ripened  in  our  radiance." 
This  exhortation  from  the  second  fire* 

Came ;  and  mine  eyes  I  lifted  to  the  hills,  + 

Which  bent  them  down  before  with  too  great  weight. ' 
"Since  through  his  grace,  our  Emperor  decrees 

Thou  shouldst  confronted  be,  before  thy  death, 

In  the  most  secret  chamber,  with  his  Counts,  § 
So  that,  the  truth  bdiolding  of  this  court, 

Hope,  which  below  there  rightly  fascinates 

In  thee,  and  others  may  thereby  be  strengthened; 
Say  what  it  is,  and  how  is  flowering  with  it 

Thy  mind,  and  say  from  whence  it  came  to  thee;" 

Thus  did  the  second  light  continue  still 
And  the  Compassionate,  ||  who  piloted 

The  plumage  of  my  wings  in  such  high  flight. 

In  the  reply  did  thus  anticipate  me ; 
"  No  child  whatever  the  Church  Militant 

Of  greater  hope  possesses,  as  is  written 

In  that  Sunll  which  irradiates  all  our  band; 
Therefore  it  is  conceded  him  from  Egypt 

To  come  into  Jerasalem  to  see,  ** 

Or  ever  yet  his  warfare  is  completed. 
The  other  points,  that  not  for  knowledge'  sal;e 

Have  been  demanded, ++  but  that  he  report 

How  much  this  virtue  unto  thee  is  pleasing, 
To  him  I  leave ;  for  hard  he  will  not  find  them, 

Nor  to  be  boasted  of;  then  let  him  answer; 

And  may  the  Grace  of  God  in  this  assist  him  !' 
As  a  disciple,  who  obeys  his  teacher, 

Ready  and  willing,  where  he  is  expert, 

So  that  his  excellence  may  be  revealed, 
"  Hope,"++  said  I,  "is  the  certain  expectation 

Of  glory  in  the  hereafter,  which  proceedeth 

From  grace  divine  and  merit  precedent. 
From  many  stars  this  light  comes  unto  me; 

But  he  instilled  it  first  into  my  heart. 

Who  was  chief  singer  §§  unto  the  Chief  Captain, 
Hope  they  in  thee,  in  the  high  Theody 

He  says,  all  those  who  recoi^nise  thy  name;  |||| 

*  St  James  speaks. 

t  "  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help." 
Psalm  cxxi.  i. 
\  Tiie  three  Apostles,  luminous  above  him,  overwhelming  him  with  lighL 
§  The  most  august  spirits  of  the  celestial  city.  ||  Beatrice. 

H  In  God, 

"Where  everything  beholds  itself  depicted." 

Canto  x.\iv.  42. 
**  To  come  from  earth  to  heaven. 

\\  "  Say  what  it  is,"  and  "whence  it  cometh  to  thee." 

Jt  "Est  s/>es  certa  e.x/'cttatiiy  fiitnrie  beatiiudinis,  veiiiens  ex  Dei gyi'tia 
ei  iitefifis  prcFcedcniibits."     Petrus  Lombardus,  Alagister  Hententiarttm, 
*§  The  Psalmist  David. 
ilij  The  Bonk  of  I'j-alnis  or  songs  of  God  :  — 

'  And  they  thai  know  thy  name  will  put  t^jeir  trust  in  tliec." 

Psal.i  I;;,  j 
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And  who  does  not  if  he  my  failh  possesses? 
Thou  didst  instil  me,  then,  with  his  instilling 

In  the  Epistle,  so  that  I  am  full, 

And  upon  others  rain  again  your  rain."* 
Wliile  I  was  speaking,  in  the  living  bosom 

Of  that  effulgence  quivered  a  sharp  flash, 

Sudden  and  frequent,  in  the  guise  of  lightning. 
Then  breathed  :   "The  love  wherewith  I  am  inflamed 

Towards  the  virtue  still,  which  followed  me 

Unto  the  palm  and  issue  of  the  field. 
Wills  that  I  whisper  thee,  thou  take  delight 

In  lier;  and  grateful  to  me  is  thy  saying 

Whatever  things  Hope  promises  to  thee." 
And  I :  "The  ancient  Scriptures  and  the  new 

The  mark  establish, t  and  this  shows  it  me. 

Of  all  the  souls  whom  God  has  made  His  friends. 
Isaiah  saith,  that  each  one  garmented 

In  his  own  land  shall  be  with  twofold  garment.s,:J: 

And  his  own  land  is  this  delicious  life. 
Thy  brother,  too,  far  more  explicitly, 

There  where  he  treateth  of  the  robes  of  white, 

This  rerelation  manifests  to  us."§ 
And  first,  and  near  the  ending  of  these  words, 

Sperent  in  te  from  over  us  was  heard. 

To  which  responsive  answered  all  the  carols.  H 
rhereafterward  among  them  gleamed  a  light, H 

So  that,  if  Cancer  such  a  crystal  had, 

Winter  would  have  a  month  of  one  sole  day.** 
And  as  uprises,  goes,  and  enters  the  dance 

A  joyous  maiden,  only  to  do  honour 

To  the  new  bride,  and  not  from  any  failing, ft 
So  saw  I  the  illuminated  splendour 

Approach  the  two,  J  J  who  in  a  wheel  revolved, 

As  was  beseeming  to  their  ardent  love. 
It  joined  itself  there  in  the  song  and  music; 

And  fixed  on  them  my  Lady  kept  her  look, 

Even  as  a  bride  silent  and  motionless. 
"  This  is  the  one  who  lay  upon  the  breast 

Of  Him§§  our  Pelican ;  and  this  is  he 

To  the  great  ofhce||||  from  the  cross  elected." 
My  Lady  thus ;  but  therefore  none  the  more 

*  Yoiir  rain  ;  t'hat  is,  of  David  and  yourself. 

t  "The  mark  of  the  high  calling  and  election  sure." 

X  Thfi  twofold  garments  are  the  glorified" spirit  and  the  glorified  body. 

§  St  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  vii.  9 :  "A  great  multitude,  whivh  no  man 
could  number clothed  with  white  robes." 

II  Dances  and  songs  commingled  ;  the  circling  choirs,  the  celestial  choristers. 

T  St  John  the  Evangelist. 

**  In  'vinter  the  constellation  Cancer  rises  at  sunset;  and  if  it  had  one  star 
\s  bright  as  this,  it  would  turn  night  into  day. 

♦  t  Such  as  vanity,  ostentation,  or  the  like. 

tt  St  Peter  and  St  James  are  joined  by  St  Jcihn.  §§  Christ. 

in  Then  saith  He  to  that  disciple.  "  Heboid  tliv  mother  !"  and  from  that  hoiK 

that  disciple  took  her  ante  bis  own  boose."    St.  John  xis,  *7. 
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i<emoved  her  sight  from  its  fixed  contemplation, 

Before  or  afterward,  these  words  of  hers. 
Even  as  a  man  wlio  gazes,  and  endeavours 

'I'o  see  the  ecHpsing  of  the  sun  a  little, 

And  who,  by  seeing,  sightless  doth  become, 
So  I  l)ecame  before  that  latest  fire,* 

While  it  was  said,  "  Why  dost  thou  daze  thyself 

To  see  a  thing  which  here  has  no  existence? 
Earth  upon  earth  my  body  is,f  and  shall  be 

With  all  the  others  there,  until  our  number 

With  the  eternal  proposition  tallies  ;J 
With  the  two  garments§  in  the  blessed  cloister 

Are  the  two  lights||  alone  that  have  ascended  : 

Aiid  this  shalt  thou  take  back  into  your  M'orld."1I 
And  at  this  utterance  the  flaming  circle 

Grew  quiet,  with  the  dulcet  intermingling 

Of  sound  that  by  the  trinal**  breath  was  made. 
As  to  escape  from  danger  or  fatigue, 

The  oars  that  erst  were  in  the  water  beaten 

Are  all  suspended  at  a  whistle's  sound. 
Ah,  how  much  in  my  mind  was  I  disturlied, 
;  When  I  turned  round  to  look  on  Beatrice, 

At  not  beholding  her,  although  I  was 
Close  at  her  side  and  in  the  Happy  World. 


NOEL. 


EKVOVi  X  M.   AGASSIZ,  LA  VEII.LE  DE  NOEL,  1864,  AVKC  UN  I'ANIER  Df    flNS 

DIVERS. 

L' Academic  en  respect, 
Nonobstant  I'lncorrection, 
A  la  faveur  du  sujet, 

Ture-htre, 
N'y  fera  point  de  rature  ; 
Noel  !  ture-lure-lure. 

Gui-Barozai- 

Qu.\ND  les  astres  de  Noel 
Brillaient,  palpitaient  au  ciel, 
Six  gaillards,  et  chacun  ivre, 
Chantaient  gaiment  dans  le  givi  ^ 

"Bons  amis 
Allons  done  chez  AgassizI" 

Ces  illustres  Pelerins 
D'Outre-Mer  adroits  et  fins, 
Se  donnant  des  airs  de  pretre 

*  St  John. 

t  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?" 

{  Till  the  predestined  number  of  the  elect  is  complete. 

§  The  two  garments :  the  glorified  spirit,  and  the  glorified  body. 

II  The  two  lights  :  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Marj-. 

^  Carry  back  these  tidings. 

**  The  sacred  trio  of  St  Peter,  St  James,  and  St  John. 
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A  I'eiivi  se  v;inlaieiit  d'etre 

"  IJons  amis 
De  Jean  Rudolphe  Agassiz ! " 

(iMl-de-Perdrix,  grand  farceur, 
Sans  reproclie  et  sans  pudeiir 
Dans  son  patois  de  Bourgogiic, 
Bredouillait  coniwre  un  ivrogne, 

"  Bons  amis, 
J'av  danse  chez  AgassizI" 

Verzenay  le  Champenois, 
lion  Fran^ais,  point  Ne\v-\'orquo' 
Mais  des  environs  d'Avize, 
Fredonne  a  mainte  reprise, 

' '  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  chante  cliez  Agassiz!" 

A  cote  marchait  im  vieux 
Hidalgo,  mais  non  mousseux; 
Dans  le  temps  de  Cliarlemagne 
Fut  son  pere  Grand  d'Espagnel 

"Bons  amis 
J'ai  dine  chez  Agassiz  ! " 

Derriere  eux  un  Bordelais, 
Gascon,  s'il  en  fut  jamais, 
Parfume  de  poesie 
Riait,  chantait,  plein  de  vie, 

"  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  soupe  chez  Agassiz !" 

Avec  ce  beau  cadet  roux. 
Bras  dessus  et  bras  dessous, 
Mine  altiere  et  couleur  terne, 
Vint  le  Sire  de  Sauterne; 

"  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  couche  chez  Agassiz!" 

Mais  le  dernier  de  ces  prcux, 
Etait  un  pauvre  Chartreux, 
Qui  disait,  d'un  ton  robuste, 
"  Benedictions  sur  le  Juste ! 

Bons  amis, 
Benissons  Perc  Agassiz!" 

lis  airivent  trois  a  trois, 
Montent  I'escalier  de  bois 
Ciopin-clopant !  quel  gendarme 
Pent  ])crmettre  ce  vacarmc, 

Bons  amis, 
A  la  porte  d'Agassiz ! 

"  Ouvrez  done,  nion  bon  Seigneur, 
Ouvrez  vile  et  n'ayez  peur; 
Ouvrez,  ouvrez,  car  nous  somnito 
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2<ens  tie  hien  e(  gentiLhommes, 

Bons  amis 
De  la  famille  Agassiz  I " 

Chut,  ganaches !  taisez-vou? ! 
C'en  est  trop  de  vos  glouglous,. 
I'^pargnez  aux  Philosophes 
Vos  aliominaliles  strophes!' 

Bons  amis, 
Respectez  men  A!T:assiz ! 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

VKCM  THE  SPANISH  OF  LOPE  DE  VEGA. 

Shepherd  !  that  with  thine  amorous,  sylvan  song 

Hast  broken  the  shimber  which  encompassed  me, — 

That  mad' St  thy  croolc  from  tiie  accursed  tree, 

On  which  thy  powerful  arms  were  stretched  so  long ! 

Lead  me  to  mercy's  ever-flowing  fountains ; 

For  thou  my  shepherd,  guard,  and  guide  shalt  be  ; 

I  will  obey  thy  voice,  and  wait  to  see 

Thy  feet  all  beautiful  upon  the  mountain?, . 

Hear,  Shepherd  ! — Thou  who  for  thy  flock  art  dying, 

O,  wash  away  these  scarlet  sins,  for  thou 

Rejoicest  at  the  contrite  sinner's  vow. 

O,  wait ! — to  thee  my  weary  soul  is  crying, — 

Wait  for  me  ! — Yet  why  ask  it  when  I  see, 

Witli  feet  nailed  to  the  cross,  thou'rt  waiting  still  for  mc  I 


TO-MORROW. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  LOPE  DE  VEGA. 

LoRl>,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unceasing  care. 

Thou  didst  seek  after  me,— tliat  thou  didst  wait. 

Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gale. 

And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there? 

O  strange  delusion  ! — that  I  diil  not  greet 

Thy  blest  approach,  and  O,  to  Heaven  how  lost, 

If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 

Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy  feet. 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel'gently  cried., 

"Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou  ^halt  see 

How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee !  ' 

And,  O  !  liow  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 

"To-morrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied. 

And  when  the  morrow  came  I  answered  still,  "To-morrow, 


THE  NATIVE  LAXD. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  FRANCISCO  DE  ALDAN4. 

Clear  fount  of  light !  my  tii,tive  land  on  high, 
Bright  with  <'\  glory  that  sha.\i  never  fade ! 
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Mansion  of  Irulh  !  wUliout  a  veil  or  sliacie, 

Thy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit's  eve. 

There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal  essence. 

Gasping  no  longer  for  life's  feeble  brea.h  ; 

But,  sentinel'd  in  heaven,  its  glorious  presence 

With  pitying  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not,  deatli. 

Beloved  country  !  banished  from  thy  sliore, 

A  stranger  in  this  prison-liouse  of  clay, 

Tlie  exiled  spirit  weeps  and  sighs  for  thee ! 

Heavenward  the  bright  perfections  I  adore 

Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the  way. 

That,  wliither  love  aspires,  there  shall  my  d^\•c^ling  Lvi, 


THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD. 

FROM    THE   SPANISH    OF    FRANCISCO   DE   AIX.  ..VA. 

O  Lord  !  that  seest,  from  yon  starry  heighr, 

Centred  in  one  the  future  and  the  past, 

Fashioned  in  thine  own  image,  see  how  fast 

The  world  o'oscures  in  me  what  once  wt.^  bright! 

Eternal  Sun .'  the  warmth  which  thou  hast  given, 

To  cheer  life's  flowery  April,  fast  decayr; 

Yet,  in  the  hoary  winter  of  my  days, 

For  ever  green  shall  be  my  trust  in  Keaven. 

Celestial  King !  O  let  thy  presence  pass 

Before  my  spirit,  and  an  image  fair 

Shall  meet  that  look  of  mercy  from  on  hij^h. 

As  the  reflected  image  in  a  glass 

IXnh  meet  the  look  of  him  who  seeks  't  there, 

And  owes  its  being  to  the  gazer's  eye. 


COPLAS  DE  MANRIQUE. 

FRO.M    THE   Sl'ANISH. 

Di.iN  Ji.Rt.r,  ^^^,\^;IouE,  the  author  of  the  following  pneni,  fTourishcd  in  ttie 
last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  followed  the  profebsion  of  arms  ;  ami 
Mariana,  in  his  "  History  of  Spain,  "  makes  honourable  mention  of  him,  as 
being  present  at  the  siege  of  Ucles  ;'  he  speaks  of  him  as  "a  >  oi;'.h  of  estimable 
qualities,  who  in  this  war  gave  brilliant  proofs  of  his  valour.  He  died  yoiuig  — 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  near  Cunavette,  in  the  year  1479  — 
and  was  thus  cut  off  fror.'.  long  exercising  his  great  virtues,  and  exhibiting  in 
the  world  the  light  of  his  genius,  which  was  already  known  to  fime." 

The  name  of  Rodrigo  Manrique,  the  father  of  the  poet,  Conde  de  Parades  and 
Maestre  de  Santiago,  is  well  known  in  Spanish  history  and  song.  He  died  iii 
1476  ;  according  to  Mariana,  in  the  town  of  Ucles  ;  but  according  to  the  poem 
of  his  son,  in  the  town  of  Ocana,  It  was  his  death  that  called  forth  the  poem 
upon  which  rests  the  literary  reputation  of  the  younger  Manrique.  In  the 
language  of  his  historian,  "  Don  Jor'ye  Manrique,  in  an  elegant  ode,  full  '  f 
pottic  beauties,"  rich  embellishments  of  genuis  and  high  moral  reflection;, 
mourned  the  death  of  hrs  father,  a?  with  a  fiuieral  hymn."  Thib  praise  is  net 
exaggerated  :  the  poem  i.,  a  model  in  its  kind.  Its  conception  1;  solemn  and 
beautiful,  and,  in  accordance  with  it,  thf  style  moves  on — calm,  dignified,  and 
majestic.  It  is  a  great  favourite  in  Spain  ;  and  no  less  than  four  poetic  Glosses, 
or  running  commentaries,  upon  it  have  been  published. 
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Til.  following  stanzas  ortlie  poem  were  fov  iicl  in  llic  autlior's  pocket,  after  his 
death  on  the  field  of  bal'le  ;— 

'  riiy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears, 
And  ends  in  bitter  donbtsand  fears. 
Or  dark  despair  ; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear, 
'J'hat  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  care. 

'  Thy  gooJi  are  bought  with  many  a 
groan, 
By  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone, 
And  weary  hearts  ; 
Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe. 
But  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow 
Iti  form  departs." 


'  O  world  !  so  few  the  5  .-ars  we  live, 
Would   that   the  life  I  lal  tlioii  dost 

give 
Were  life  indeed  ! 
Alas  !  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast, 
Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 
The  soul  is  freed. 

Jur  days  are  covered  o  :r  with  grief, 
.And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  brief 
\'eil  ail  in  gloom  ; 
Left  desolate  of  real  good, 
Within  this  cheerless  solitude 
No  pleasures  bloom. 


O  LET  llie  sovil  her  slumbers  break, 
Let  thought  be  quickened,  and  awake; 
Awake  to  see 

How  soon  this  life  is  past  and  gone, 
And  death  coines  softly  stealing  oii 
How  silently  ! 

Swiftly  our  pleasures  glide  away, 
Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 
With  many  sighs ; 
The  moments  that  are  speeding  fast 
We  heed  not,  but  the  past, — the  rast, — 
More  highly  prize. 

Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps, 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps, 
Till  life  is  done  ; 

And,  did  we  judge  of  time  fright, 
The  past  and  fulure  in  their  fligli> 
Would  be  as  one. 

Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again, 
That  Hjpe  and  all  her  shadowy  train 
W'll  not  decay  ; 

Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old. 
Remembered  like  a  tale  that's  told, 
They  pass  away. 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  uniachoir.ed,  boundless  sea, 
The  silent  grave ! 

Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  one  daik  v.ave. 

Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way, 
And  tinkling  rill 

There  all  are  equal.     Side  by  side 
The  pocr  man  and  the  sod  of  pride 
Lie  aJm  and  stiU. 
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I  will  not  here  invoke  the  throng 

Of  orators  and  sons  of  song, 

The  deatliless  few ; 

fiction  entices  and  deceives, 

And,  spriniiled  o'c"  l:er  fragrant  leaves. 

Lies  poisonous  dew. 

To  One  alone  my  thoughts  arise. 

The  Eternal  Truth, — the  Good  and  Wise,  • 

To  Him  I  cry, 

Who  shared  on  earth  our  connnon  lot, 

But  the  world  comprehended  not 

His  deity. 

This  world  is  but  the  rugged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 
Of  peace  above ; 

•So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way. 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 
From  realms  of  love. 

Our  cradle  is  the  starting-place. 
In  life  we  run  the  onward  race, 
And  reach  the  goal ; 
When,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Heatli  leaves  to  its  eternal  rest 
The  weary  soul. 

Did  we  ijul  use  it  as  we  ought. 

This  world  would  school  each  wandering  tJ-j  ght 

To  its  high  state. 

Faith  w'ngs  the  soul  beyond  the  sky, 

Up  to  that  better  world  on  high 

For  which  we  wait. 

Yes,  —  the  glad  messenger  of  love, 
To  guide  us  to  oui  home  above. 
The  Saviour  came  ; 
Born  amid  mortal  cares  and  fears, 
He  suffered  in  this  vale  of  tears 
A  death  of  shame. 

Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth, 
The  shapes  we  chase, 
Amid  a  woild  of  treachery  ! 
Th?y  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye, 
And  leave  no  trace. 

Time  steals  them  from  us, — chances  strarpr. 

Disastrous  accidents,  and  change, 

That  come  to  all ; 

Even  in  the  most  exalted  stale. 

Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  farft;- 

The  strongest  fall^ 
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Tell  me, — the  charms  that  lovers  seek 
In  the  clear  eye  and  blushing  cheek, 
The  hues  that  play 
(J'er  rosy  lip  and  brow  of  snow, 
When  hoary  age  approaches  slow, 
Ah,  wliere  are  tliey? 

The  cunning  shili,  tlie  curious  arts, 
The  glorious  strength  that  youth  imparlr 
In  life's  first  stage  ; 
These  shall  licconie  a  heavy  weight, 
When  Time  swings  wide  his  out\\'ar(t  frxt-^ 
To  weary  age. 

The  noble  blood  of  Gothic  name, 
Heroes  emblazoned  high  to  fame. 
In  long  array ; 

How,  in  the  onward  course  of  time. 
The  landmarks  of  that  race  sublime 
Were  swept  away ! 

Some,  the  degraded  slaves  of  lust, 
Prostrate  and  irampled  in  the  dust. 
Shall  rise  no  more  ; 
Others,  by  guilt  and  crime,  maintain 
The  scutcheon,  that,  without  a  stain, 
Their  fathers  bore. 

Wealth,  and  the  high  estate  of  pride, 

W'wh  what  untimely  speed  they  gHde^ 

1  low  soon  depait ! 

IJid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  s*r,r, 

The  vassals  of  a  mistress  they, 

Of  fickle  heart. 

These  gifts  in  Fortune's  hands  a.'e  t'cimd ; 
ller  swift  revolving  wheel  turns  lO'ii  ,\ 
And  they  are  gone  ! 
No  rest  the  inconstant  goddess  knows, 
T.ut  changing,  and  without  repose, 
JStill  liurrics  on. 

Even  could  the  hand  of  avarice  savv 
Its  gilded  baul)les,  till  the  grave 
Reclaimed  its  jirey, 
Let  none  on  such  poor  ho]ies  rely; 
l.i(c,  like  an  empty  dream,  flits  by, 
And  where  are  tliey? 

Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 

Are  jiassions  sjiringing  fr^  m  the  dust-  • 

'i'hey  fade  and  die  ; 

lUit,  in  the  life  licyond  the  tor.ib. 

They  seal  the  immortal  spi'"i.t';-CiO0.fl 

iiternally  i 
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The  pleasures  and  delights,  which  mask 

In  treacherous  smiles  life's  serious  task, 

Wliat  are  they,  all, 

]>ut  the  fleet  coursers  of  the  chase, 

And  death  an  ambvsh  in  the  race, 

^Vhevein  we  fall?  '*■ 

No  foe,  no  dangerous  pass,  we  heed, 
Brook  no  delay, — but  onward  speed 
With  loosened  reign  ; 
And,  when  the  fatal  snare  is  near, 
We  strive  to  check  our  mad  career, 
ISut  strive  in  vain. 

Could  we  new  charms  to  age  impart, 
And  fashion  -with  a  cunning  art 
The  human  face, 

As  we  can  clothe  the  soul  with  light. 
And  make  the  glorious  spirit  bright 
With  iieavenly  grace, — 

How  busily  each  passing  hour 
Should  we  exert  that  magic  power! 
What  ardour  show, 
To  deck  the  sensual  slave  of  sin, 
Yet  leave  the  freeborn  soul  within, 
In  weeds  of  woe  ! 

Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strong, 

Famous  in  history  and  in  song 

Of  olden  time, 

Saw,  by  the  stern  decrees  of  fate. 

Their  kingdoms  lost,  and  desolate 

Their  race  sublime. 

Who  is  the  champion?  who  the  stroog? 

Pontiff  and  priest,  and  sceptred  throng? 

On  these  shall  fall 

As  heavily  the  hand  of  Death, 

As  when  it  stays  the  shepherd's  breath 

Beside  his  stall. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Trojan  name, 

Neither  its  glory  nor  its  sham.e 

lias  met  our  eyes  ; 

Nor  of  Rome's  great  and  glorious  dead, 

'iliough  we  ha\e  heard  so  oft,  and  reauj 

Their  histories. 

Little  avails  it  now  to  know 
Of  ages  passed  so  long  ago. 
Nor  how  they  rolled  ; 
Our  theme  shall  be  of  yesterday, 
Wliich  to  oblivion  sweeps  away 
i.ikc  days  of  oldt 
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Where  is  the  King,  Don  Juan?     Where 

Each  royal  prince  and  noble  heir 

Of  Aragon  ? 

Where  arc  the  courtly  gallantries ! 

Tlie  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise, 

In  battle  done? 

Tourney  and  joust  that  charmed  tke  eye, 
And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply. 
And  nodding  plume, — - 
What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene? 
What  but  the  garlands,  gay  and  green, 
That  deck  the  tomb? 

Where  are  the  high-born  dames,  and  wher; 
:  Their  gay  attire  and  jewelled  hair, 

And  odours  sweet? 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  came 
To  kneel,  and  breathe  love's  ardent  tlaiue, 
Low  at  their  feet  ? 

Where  is  the  song  of  Troubadour  ? 

Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour 

They  loved  of  yore? 

Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old. 

The  flowing  robes,  inwrcught  with  gold. 

The  dancers  wore? 

And  he  who  next  the  sceptre  sway^' 
Henry,  whose  royal  court  displayed 
Such  power  and  pride  ; 
O,  in  what  winning  smiles  arrayed, 
Tlie  world  its  various  pleasiures  laid 
His  throne  beside ! 

But  O  !  how  false  and  full  of  guile 
That  world,  which  wore  so  soft  a  smile 
But  to  betray ! 

She,  that  had  been  his  friend  before, 
Now  from  the  fated  monarch  toie 
Her  charms  away. 

The  countless  gifts,— the  stately  wal!s. 
The  royal  palaces,  and  halls 
unfilled  with  gold; 
i'late  with  armorial  bearings  wroughv. 
Chambers  with  ample  treasures  fraughl 
Of  wealth  untold ; 

The  noble  steeds  and  harness  bright, 
And  gallant  lord,  and  stalwart  knight, 
In  rich  array, — 

Where  shaU  we  seek  them  now?    Alas! 
Like  the  bright  dewdrops  on  tlie  grac% 
They  passed  away. 
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His  brother,  too,  whose  factious  zeal 
Usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile, 
Unskilled  to  reign  ; 
What  a  gay,  brilliant  court  liad  he, 
AN'hen  all  the  flower  of  chivalry 
Was  in  his  train  ! 

But  he  was  mortal ;  and  the  breatli 
That  flametl  from  the  hot  forge  of  Deatn, 
Blasted  his  years ; 

Judgment  of  God  !   that  flame  by  thae 
When  raging  fierce  ami  fearfull)', 
Was  quenched  in  tears! 

Spain's  haughty  Constable, — the  true 
And  gallant  Master,  whom  we  knew 
Most  loved  of  all. 

Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  his  pride,— 
He  on  the  gloomy  scaffold  died, 
Ignoble  fall ! 

The  countless  treasures  of  his  care, 
His  hamlets  green,  and  cities  fair, 
His  mighty  power, — 
What  were  they  all  hut  grief  and  sh^rr  ^ 
Tears  and  a  broken  heart,  when  came 
The  parting  hour ! 

His  other  brotliers,  proud  and  high, 
Masters,  who,  in  prosperity, 
Might  rival  kings; 
Who  made  the  bravest  and  the  be?*'. 
The  bondsmen  of  tlieir  high  behest, 
Their  undeiling^ ; 

What  was  their  prosperous  estate. 
When  high  exalted  and  elate 
With  power  and  pride? 
What  but  a  transient  gleam  of  light 
A  flame,  w.hich,  glaring  at  its  height, 
Grew  dim  and  died? 

So  many  a  duke  of  royal  name. 
Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  fame. 
And  baron  brave, 

That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wit^r' 
All  these,  O  Death,  hast  thou  concealeci 
In  the  dark  grave  ! 

Their  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arms. 
In  peaceful  days,  or  war's  alarms, 
WHien  thou  dost  show, 
O  Death,  thy  stern  and  angry  face. 
One  stroke  of  thy  all-powerful  mace 
C^n  overthrow. 
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Unnumbered  hosts,  that  threaten  nigh, 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  high, 
And  flag  displayed; 
High  Ijattlements  intrenched  around, 
]'>astion,  and  moated  \\'all,  and  mound, 
And  palisade, 

And  covered  trench,  secure  and  deep,— 

All  these  cannot  one  victim  keep, 

O  Death,  from  thee, 

"When  thou  dost  battle  in  thy  wrath, 

And  thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly. 

0  World  !  so  few  the  years  we  live, 
Would  that  the  life  which  thou  do'^t  (,Ive 
AVere  life  indeed  ! 

Alas !  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fail, 
Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 
The  soul  ii  freed. 

Our  days  are  covered  o'er  with  grief, 
And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  Ijrief 
Veil  all  in  gloom  ; 
Left  desolate  of  real  good. 
Within  this  cheerless  solitude 
No  pleasures  bloom. 

Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears. 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fears, 
Or  dark  despair; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear, 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  tare. 

Thy  goods-are  biought  \\ith  many  a  groan, 

iJy  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone, 

And  weary  hearts  ; 

]''leet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe, 

l!ut  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow 

Its  form  departs. 

And  he,  the  good  man's  shield  and  shalCj 
']"o  whom  all  hearts  their  homage  paid, 
As  Virtue's  son, — 
Roderic  Manrique, — he  whose  name 
I.,  written  on  tlie  scroll  of  Fame, 
Ispain's  champion : 

TFis  signal  deeds  and  prowess  high 

1  )emand  no  pompous  eulogv,— 
\'e  saw  his  deeds! 

\Vhy  should  their  j^raise  in  verse  be  sung? 
The  name,  that  dwells  on  every  tongue, 
No  minstrel  needs. 
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To  fiiends  a  friend; — Low  kind  to  all 
The  vassals  of  this  ancient  hall 
And  feudal  fief! 

To  foes  how  stern  a  foe  was  he ! 
And  to  the  valiant  and  the  free 
How  brave  a  chief! 

What  prudence  with  the  old  and  wise  i 

What  grace  in  youthful  gaieties; 

In  all  how  sage  !  • 

Benignant  to  the  serf  and  slave, 

He  showed  the  base  and  falsely  brave 

A  lion's  rage. 

His  was  Octavian's  prosperous  star, 

'Jhe  rush  of  Ccesar's  conquering  car 

At  battle's  call ; 

His,  Scipio's  virtue  ;  his,  Ihe  skill 

And  the  indomitable  will 

Of  Hannibal. 

His  Mas  a  Trajan's  goodness, — his 

A  Titus'  noble  charities 

And  righteous  laws ; 

'i"he  arm  of  Hector,  and  the  might 

Of  Tully,  to  maintain  the  riglit 

la  Truth's  just  cause  : 

The  clemency  of  Antonine, 
Aurelius'  countenance  divine, 
Tirm,  gentle,  still ;  . 

'Jhe  eloquence  of  Adrian, 
And  Theodosius'  love  to  man, 
And  generous  will : 

In  tented  field  and  bloody  fray, 
An  Alexander's  vigorous  sway 
And  stern  command ; 
The  faith  of  Constantine ;  ay,  more, 
The  fervent  love  Caniillus  bore 
His  native  land. 

He  left  n^  well-filled  treasury, 

1  le  heaped  no  pile  of  riches  high, 

Nor  massive  plate ; 

]  le  fought  the  Moors, — and,  in  their  ^11, 

City  and  tower  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate. 

Upon  the  hard-fought  battle-ground, 
lirave  steeds  and  gallant  riders  found" 
A  common  grave  ;  , 

^nd  there  the  warrior's  hand  did  gain 
^he  rents,  and  the  long  vassal  train, 
i'iiat  conquest  (jave. 
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And  if,  of  old,  his  halls  displayed 
The  honouied  and  exalted  gr.uii 
His  worth  liad  j^aincd, 
So,  in  the  dark-,  disastrous  Ix.-u:, 
Brothers  and  bondsmen  of  his  powei 
His  haaid  sustained. 

After  high  deeds,  not  left  untold. 

In  tlie  stern  warfiue,  wliicli  of  old 

'Twas  liis  to  siiare, 

rSuch  noble  leagues  he  made,  tliat  ■ii^rs 

And  fairer  regions,  tiian  before 

His  guerdoix  were. 

These  are  the  records,     alf-effncod, 

Which,  with  llie  liand  of  you.h,  lie  t'av.-?vi 

On  history's  page ; 

But  with  fresh  victories  he  ca"\v 

Each  fading  character  ani.v 

In  his  ch'  age. 

By  his  unrivalled  skill,  hjr  greii. 
And  veteran  ser.'ce  to  the  stat^ 
By  worth  adored, 
lie  stood,  in  his  high  dignity. 
The  proudest  kn  ght  of  chivalr-'. 
Knrght  Gi  til e  Sword. 

He  found  .ds  cities  and  domains 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  galling  chains 
Ar.d  cruel  power ; 
But  by  fierce  battle  and  blockade, 
Soon  Ids  own  banner  was  displayed 
From  every  tower. 

By  the  tried  valour  of  his  'han<J, 

His  monarch  and  his  native  land 

Were  nobly  served  ; — 

Let  Portugal  repeat  the  sto.y. 

And  proud  Castile,  who  shared  the  glory 

His  arms  deserved. 

And  when  so  oft,  for  weal  or  woe, 

His  life  upon  the  fatal  throw 

Had  been  cast  down  5 

When  he  had  served  with  patiiot  zea» 

Beneath  the  banner  of  Castile, 

His  sovereign  s  crow  n  ; 

\nd  done  such  deeils  of  valour  strong 
That  neither  history  nor  song 
Can  count  them  all ; 
Then,  on  Ocaiia's  castled  rock, 
i)eath  at  his  porta!  came  to  knock, 
.Vith  ouddcu  call,— 
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Saying,  "(juud  Cavalier,  prejiare 
To  leave  this  world  of  luii  and  care 
With  joyful  mien  ; 

Let  thy  strong  heart  of  steel  this  day 
I'ut  on  its  armour  for  the  fray, 
The  closing  scene. 

"Since  thou  hast  been  in  battle-strife, 

So  prodigal  of  health  and  life, 

For  earthly  fame. 

Let  virtue  nerve  thy  heart  again ; 

Loud  on  the  last  stern  battle-jilain 

They  call  thy  name. 

"Think  not  the  straggle  that  draws  near 

Too  terrible  for  man, — nor  fear 

To  meet  the  foe ; 

Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve. 

Its  life  of  glorious  fame  to  leave 

On  earth  below. 

"  A  life  of  honour  and  of  ^^•orth 

Has  no  eternity  on  earth, — 

'Tis  but  a  name; 

And  yet  its  gloi-y  far  exceeds 

That  base  and  sensual  life,  w  hich  leads 

To  want  and  shame. 

"The  eternal  life,  beyond  the  sky, 
^^'calth  cannot  purchase,  nor  the  high 
The  proud  estate ; 

The  soul  in  dalliance  laid, — the  spirit 
Corrupt  with  sin,— shall  not  inherit 
A  joy  so  great. 

"  But  the  good  monk,  in  cloistered  cell, 

Shall  gain  it  by  his  book  and  bell, 

His  prayers  and  tears  ; 

And  the  brave  knight,  whose  arm  endures 

Fierce  battle,  and  against  the  Moors 

His  standard  rears. 

"  And  thou,  brave  knight,  whose  hand  has  poured 

The  life-blood  of  the  Pagan  horde 

O'er  all  the  land, 

In  heaven  shalt  tliou  receive,  at  leiigth, 

'J'he  guerdon  of  thine  earthly  strength 

And  dauntless  hand. 

"  Cheered  onward  by  this  promise  sure, 
Strong  in  the  faith  entire  and  pure 
Thou  dost  profess, 
Depart, — thy  hope  is  certainty, — 
The  third — the  better  life  on  high 
Shalt  thou  possess." 
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"0  Deatli,  no  more,  no  more  delny; 

My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away, 

And  be  at  rest ; 

The  will  of  Heaven  my  will  shall  be, — 

I  bow  to  the  divine  decree, 

To  God's  behest. 

"  My  soul  is  ready  to  depart, 

No  tiiought  rebels,  the  obedient  heart 

Breathes  forth  no  sigh  ; 

The  wish  on  earth  to  linger  still 

Were  vain,  when  'tis  God's  sovereign  w : 

That  we  shall  die. 

"O  Thou,  that  for  our  sins  didst  take 
A  liuman  form,  and  humbly  make 
Thy  home  on  earth  ; 
Thou,  that  to  thy  divinity 
A  human  nature  didst  ally 
My  mortal  birth, 

"  And  in  that  form  didst  suffer  here 
,    Torment,  and  agony,  and  fear, 
So  patiently ; 

By  thy  redeeming  grace  alone. 
And  not  for  merits  of  my  own, 
O  pardon  me  ! " 

As  thus  the  dying  warrior  prayed, 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 
Upon  his  mind  ; 
ICncircled  by  his  family, 
\\'atchetl  by  affection's  gentle  eye 
So  soft  and  kind  ; 

His  soul  to  Him,  who  gave  it,  rose; 

God  lead  it  to  its  long  repose, 

Its  glorious  rest ! 

And  though  the  w  arrior's  sun  ha:,  se',, 

Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 

Bright,  radiant,  blest. 


T  H  V.     BROOK. 

FROM  r;:E  Spanish. 

Laugh  of  the  mountain  !— lyre  of  bird  and  tree  ! 

Pomp  of  the  meadow  !  mirror  of  the  morn  ! 

The  soul  of  April,  unto  whom  are  born 

The  rose  ajid  jessamiae,  leaps  wild  in  thee ! 

Although  ^^'here'er  thy  de\'ious  current  stray ^, 

The  lap  c  f  earth  with  gold  and  silver  .teem?. 

To  me  thy  clear  proceeding  brighter  seem.? 

Than  golden  sand^  that  charm  each  shephfrrd's  gazCi 

How  without  guile  thy  bosom,  all  tran-parcut 
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A.i  tlie  pure  crystal,  lets  the  curious  eye 

Thy  secrets  scan,  thy  smootli,  round  pebbles  count ! 

How,  witliout  malice  murmuring,  glides  thy  current ! 

O  sweet  simplicity  of  days  gone  by  ! 

Thou  shun'st  the  haunts  of  man,  to  dwell  in  limpid  fount ! 


THE    CELESTIAL    IMLOT. 

FROM  DAiNTE.       TURGATOKIO,   11. 

And  now,  behold  !  as  at  the  approach  of  morning, 
Through  the  gross  vapours.  Mars  grows  fiery  red 
Down  in  the  west  upon  the  ocean  floor, 

■Appeared  to  me — may  I  again  behold  it  I — • 
A  light  along  the  sea,  so  swiftly  coming, 
Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  is  equalled. 

And  when  therefrom  I  had  withdrawn  a  little 
Mine  eyes,  that  I  might  question  my  conductor, 
Again  I  saw  ic  brighter  grown  and  larger. 

Thereafter,  on  all  sides  of  it,  appeared 

I  knew  not  what  of  white,  and  underneath, 

Little  by  little,  there  came  forth  another. 


My  master  yet  had  uttered  not  a  word. 

While  the  first  briglitness  into  wings  unfolded  ; 

But,  when  he  clearly  recognised  the  pilot. 

He  cried  aloud  :   "  Quick,  quick,  and  Ijow  the  knee  ! 
Behold  the  Angel  of  God  !  fold  up  thy  hands  ! 
Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  such  officers  ! 

•'  See,  how  he  scorns  all  human  arguments. 

So  that  no  oar  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 

Than  his  own  wings,  between  so  distant  shores ! 

"  See,  how  he  holds  them,  pointed  straight  to  heaven, 

Fanning  the  air  with  the  eternal  pinions. 

That  do  not  moult  themselves  like  mortal  hair  1' 

And  then,  as  nearer  and  more  near  us  came 
The  Bird  of  Heaven,  more  glorious  he  appeared. 
So  that  the  eye  could  not  s'-^tain  his  presence. 

But  down  I  cast  it ;  and  he  came  to  shore 
With  a  smi^U  vessel,  gliding  swift  and  light, 
vSo  thi,t  the  water  swallowed  nought  thereof. 

Upon  the  stern  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot ! 

Beatitude  seemed  written  in  his  face  ! 

And  more  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat  within. 

"  /«  fxitu  Israel  out  of  Egypt !" 

Thus  sang  they  all  together  in  one  voice, 

With  whatso  in  that  Fsalm  is  after  written. 
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Theii  made  lie  sign  of  holy  rood  upon  lliem, 
Whereat  all  cast  themselves  upon  the  shore, 
And  he  dejiavtcd  s\\iflly  as  he  came. 


the:  TERRESIRIAI.  PARADISE. 

FROM   DANTI-:.       I'C  RC.AI  ORIi),  XXVlll. 

Longing  already  to  search  in  and  around 
The  heavenly  forest,  dense  and  living  green, 
Which  to  the  eyes  tempered  the  new-born  day, 

Withoulen  more  delay  1  left  Ihe  hank, 

(grossing  the  le\'el  countiy  slowly,  slowly, 

I  )ver  the  soil,  that  everywhere  breathed  fragrance. 

A  gentiy-breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 
Had  in  itself,  smote  me  upon  the  forehead, 
Xo  heavier  blow,  than  of  a  pleasant  l^reeze. 

Whereat  the  tremulous  branches  readily 

Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  to\\ards  that  side 

Where  its  first  shadow  casts  tlie  Holy  Mountain; 

Yet  not  from  their  upright  direction  bent 
So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 
Should  cease  the  practice  of  their  tuneful  art  ; 

But  \\ith  full-throated  joy,  the  hours  of  prime 
Singing  received  they  in  the  midst  of  foliage 
That  made  monotonous  burden  to  their  rhymes, 

Even  as  from  branch  to  branch  it  gathering  swells. 
Through  the  pine  forests  on  the  shore  of  Chiassi, 
When  ^-Eolus  unlooses  the  Sirocco. 

Already  my  slow  steps  had  led  me  on 

Into  the  ancient  wood  so  far,  that  I 

Could  see  no  more  the  place  where  I  had  entered. 

And  lo  !  my  farther  course  cut  off  a  river. 

Which,  towards  the  left  hand,  with  its  little  waves, 

Bent  down  the  grass  that  on  its  margin  sprang. 

All  waters  that  on  earth  most  limpid  are, 

Would  seem  to  have  within  themselves  some  mixture, 

Compared  with  that,  which  nothing  doth  conceal, 

Although  it  moves  on  with  a  brown,  brown  current. 
Under  the  ^hade  perpetual,  that  never 
Rav  of  the  sun  lets  in.  nor  of  the  moon. 


BEATRICE. 

FKO^!  E.-^NTE.       I-VRGATOKIO,  XXX.  XXXI. 

Evnx  as  the  Blessed,  in  the  new  covenant, 
Shall  rise  up  quickened,  each  one  from  his  grave- 
Wearing  again  the  garments  of  the  flesh; 
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So,  upon  that  celestial  chariot,  '  ~^*"'  " " 

A  hundred  rose  a{/  vocc7n  iaiili  satis. 
Ministers  and  messengers  of  life  eternal. 

They  all  v/ere  saying :  "  Be7tedktns  qui  roiis^'^ 
And  scattering  flowers  above  and  round  about, 
"  Manibtis  o  date  lilia  ^lenis. " 

I  once  beheld,  at  the  approach  of  day, 

The  orient  sky  all  stained  with  roseate  hues. 

And  the  other  heaven  with  light  serene  adorned, 

And  the  sun's  face  uprising,  overshadowed. 
So  that,  by  temperate  influence  of  vapours, 
The  eye  sustained  his  aspect  for  long  while ; 

Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  of  fluw  crs, 

Which  from  those  hands  angelic  were  thrown  up. 

And  down  descended  inside  and  without, 

With  crown  of  olive  o'er  a  snow-white  veil, 
Appeared  a  lady  under  a  green  mantle. 
Vested  in  colours  of  the  living  flame. 

•  •  •  ■  . 

Even  as  the  snow,  among  the  living  rafters 

Upon  the  back  of  Italy,  congeals. 

Blown  on  and  beaten  by  Sclavonian  winds. 

And  then,  dissolving,  fdters  through  itself. 
Whene'er  the  land,  lliat  loses  shadow,  breathes. 
Like  as  a  taper  melts  before  a  nre, 

Even  such  I  was,  without  a  sigh  or  tear. 
Before  the  song  of  those  who  chime  for  ever 
After  th^  chiming  of  the  eternal  spheres; 

But,  when  I  heard  in  those  sweet  melodies 

Compassion  for  me,  more  than  had  they  said, 

"O  wherefore,  lady,  dost  thou  thus  consume  him?" 

The  ice  that  was  about  my  heart  congealed, 
To  air  and  water  changed,  and,  in  my  anguish, 
Through  lips  and  eyes  came  gushing  from  my  breast. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Confusion  and  dismay,  together  mingled, 
Forced  such  a  feeble  "  Yes  !"  out  of  my  mouth, 
To  understand  it  one  had  neec?  o'':"Tht. 

Even  as  a  cross-bow  breaks,  when  'tis  discharged, 
Too  tensely  drawn  the  bow-string  and  the  bowi 
And  with  less  force  the  arrow  hits  the  mark ; 

So  I  gave  way  under  this  heavy  burden, 
Gushing  forth  into  bitter  tears  and  sighs, 
A.nd  the  voice,  faiating,  flagged  upon  its  )passage,     20 
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SPRING. 

FROM    TIIF.    FRKNCH    OF   CHARLES    d'oRLEANS. 
XV.  CENTURY. 

Genti.k  Spring!  — in  svmsliine  clad, 

Well  dosl  thou  lliy  iiower  display  ! 
For  Winter  maketh  liic  light  heart  sad, 

And  thou,— thou  makcbl  the  sad  heart  gay. 
He  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  gloomy  train, 
The  sleet,  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in  fear. 

When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  giveth  the  fields  and  the  trees,  so  old, 

Their  beards  of  icicles  and  snow  ; 
And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  cold, 

We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low ; 
And,  snugly  housed  from  the  wind  and  weather, 
Mope  like  birds  that  are  changing  feather. 
But  the  storm  retires,  and  the  sky  grows  clear. 

When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  maketh  the  sun  in  the  gloomy  sky 

Wrap  him  round  with  a  mantle  of  cloud ;     ■ 
But,  Heaven  be  praised,  thy  step  is  nigh ; 
Thou  tearest  away  the  mournful  shroud. 
And  the  earth  looks  bright,  and  Winter  surly, 
Who  has  toiled  for  nought  both  late  and  early, 
Is  banished  afar  by  the  newdjorn  year, 
When  thy  merry  step  dra\\s  near. 


THE   BIRD  AND  THE   SHIP. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  MTLLER. 

"The  rivers  rush  into  the  sea, 

]5y  castle  and  town  they  go ; 
The  winds  behind  them  merrily 

Their  noisy  trumpets  blow. 

"The  clouds  are  passing  far  and  high, 

We  little  birds  in  them  play; 
And  everything,  that  can  sing  and  fly, 

Goes  with  us,  and  far  away. 

"I  greet  thee,  bonny  boat !     Whither  or  whcn.-a, 
Witli  thy  fluttering  golden  band?"  — 

"  I  greet  thee,  little  bint  !     To  the  wide  sea 
1  haste  from  the  narrow  land. 

"  Full  and  swollen  is  every  sail ; 

I  see  no  longer  a  hill, 
I  have  trusted  all  to  the  sounding  gale, 

And  it  will  not  let  me  stand  still. 
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"And  wilt  thou,  little  bird,  go  with  us? 

Thou  mayest  stand  on  the  maiuninst  tall. 
For  full  to  sinkiiij^  is  my  house 

With  merry  companions  all." — 

"I  n:ed  not  and  seek  not  com]iany, 

Lunny  l>oal,  I  can  sint^  all  alone; 
I'or  the  mainmast  tall  too  heavy  am  I, 

lionny  boat,  I  have  wings  of  my  own, 

''High  over  the  sails,  high  over  the  mast, 

Who  shall  gainsay  these  joys? 
When  thy  merry  companions  are  still,  at  last, 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

"  Who  neither  may  rest,  nor  listen  may, 

God  bless  them  every  one ! 
I  dart  away,  in  the  bright  blue  day, 

And  the  golden  fields  of  the  sun. 

"Thus  do  I  sing  my  weary  song, 

Wherever  the  four  winds  blow ; 
And  this  same  song,  my  whole  life  Iv^ng, 

Neither  poet  nor  printer  may  know." 


THE  CHILD  ASLEEP. 

FROM  THE  FREN'CU. 

SWEF.T  babe!  true  portrait  of  thy  father's  face, 
Sleep  on  the  bosom,  that  thy  lips  have  pressed  ? 

•Sleep,  little  one;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend. 

Soft  sleep  shall  come,  that  cometh  not  to  me  J 

I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend; — 
'Tis  sweet  to  watch  for  thee,  alone  for  thee ! 

His  arms  fall  down ;  sleep  sits  upon  his  brow ; 

Mis  eye  if  closed;  he  sleeps,  nor  dreams  of  harm. 
Wore  not  his  cheek  the  apple's  ruddy  glow. 

Would  you  not  say  he  slept  on  Death's  cold  arm  ? 

Awake,  my  boy  I — I  tremble  with  affright ! 

Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought ! — Unclose 
Thine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  the  light ! 

Even  at  the  price  of  thine,  give  me  repose! 

Sweet  error  I — he  but  slept, — I  breathe  again  ; 

Come,  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep  beguile} 
(>!   when  shall  he,  for  whom  I  sigh  in  vain, 

lieside  ine  watch  to  see  thy  waking  smile? 
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THE  GRAVE. 

PROM    THR   ANl.l.O-SAXON. 

For  thee  was  a  house  built 
Ere  thou  wast  born, 
For  thee  was  a  mould  meant 
Ere  thou  of  mother  earnest 
But  it  is  not  made  readv, 
Nor  its  depth  measured, 
Nor  is  it  seen 
How  long  it  shall  be. 
Now  I  bring  thee 
Where  thou  shall  be ; 
Now  I  shall  measure  ihee, 
And  the  mould  afterwards. 

Thy  house  is  not 
Highly  timbered, 
It  is  unhigh  and  low ; 
When  thou  art  therein, 
The  heel-ways  are  low. 
The  side-ways  unhigh. 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  full  nigh, 
So  thou  shalt  in  mould 
Dwell  full  cold. 
Dimly  and  dark. 

Doorless  is  that  house. 
And  dark  it  is  within  ; 
There  thou  art  fast  detained. 
And  Death  hath  the  key. 
Loathsome  is  that  earth-house. 
And  grim  within  to  dwell. 
There  thou  shalt  dwell. 
And  worms  shall  divide  thee. 

Thus  thou  art  laid. 
And  leavest  thy  friends; 
Thou  hast  no  friend. 
Who  will  come  to  tlu-e, 
Who  will  ever  see 
How  that  house  pleasclh  ihee; 
Who  will  ever  open 
The  door  for  thee 
And  descend  after  thee, 
For  soon  thou  art  loathsome 
And  hateful  to  see. 


KING  CHRISTIAN. 

A  NATIONAL  SONG  OF  DENMARK. — FROM  THE  DANISH  OP  JOUAflNES  EVaLD. 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 
In  mist  and  smoke  ; 
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His  sword  was  hammering  so  fast, 
Through  Gothic  helm  and  brain  it  passed ; 
Then  sank  each  liostile  liulk  and  mast, 

In  mist  and  smoke. 
"  P"ly  !"  shouted  they,  "  fly,  he  who  can  I 
Who  braves  of  Denmark's  Christian 

The  stroke?" 

Nils  Juel'-'^  gave  heed  to  the  tempest's  roar; 

Now  is  the  hour  ! 
He  lioisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more. 
And  smote  upon  the  foe  full  sore, 
And  shouted  loud,  through  the  tempest's  ror.r, 

"Now  is  the  hour!" 
"  Fly  !"  shouted  they,  "  for  shelter  fly  ! 
Of  Denmark's  Juel  who  can  defy 

The  power?" 

North  Sea  !  a  glimpse  of  WesseJ  rent 

Thy  murky  sky  ! 
Then  champions  to  thine  arms  were  '.cnt ; 
Terror  and  Death  glared  w  here  he  went ; 
From  the  waves  was  heard  a  wail,  that  rent 

Thy  murky  sky  ! 
From  Denmark,  thunders  TordenskioT, 
Let  each  to  Heaven  commend  his  soil. 

And  fly 

Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  mfght  I 

Dark-rolling  wave ! 
Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  flight. 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite. 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  might, 

Dark-rolling  wave  ! 
And  amid  pleasures  and  alarms. 
And  war  and  victory,  be  thme  arms 

My  grave ! 


THE  HAPPIEST  LAND. 
rRAGMF.NT  OF  A  MODF.RN  liALI.An. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

TilERK  sat  one  day  in  quiet. 
By  an  alehouse  on  the  Rhine, 

Four  hale  and  hearty  fellows. 
And  drank  the  precious  wine. 

The  landlord's  daughter  filled  their  cups, 

Around  the  nistic  board  ; 
Then  sat  they  all  so  calm  and  still, 

And  spake  not  one  rude  word. 

But,  when  the  maid  departed, 
A  Swabian  raised  his  hand. 
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And  cried,  all  hot  and  flushed  with  wine, 
"  Long  live  the  Swabinn  land  ! 

"The  greatest  kingdom  upon  earth 

Cannot  with  that  compare; 
With  all  the  stout  and  hardy  men 

And  the  nut-brown  maidens  there." 

"Ifa!"'  cried  a  Saxon,  laughing, — 
And  dashed  his  beard  with  wine; 

"  I  had  rather  live  in  Lapland, 
Than  that  Swabian  land  of  thine  ! 

"  The  goodliest  land  on  all  this  earth, 

It  is  the  Saxon  land  ! 
There  have  I  as  many  maidens 

As  fingers  on  this  hand  !" 

"  Hold  your  tongues  !  both  Swabian  and  Sa.\on.' 

A  bold,  Bohemian  cries; 
"If  there's  a  heaven  upon  this  eartl;, 

In  Bohemia  it  lies. 

"There  the  tailor  blows  the  flute. 
And  the  cobbler  blows  the  horn, 

And  the  miner  blows  the  bugle. 
Over  mountain  gorge  and  bourn." 

And  then  the  landlord's  daughter 

Up  to  heaven  raised  her  hand, 
And  said,  "  Ve  may  no  more  conl'-nu, 

There  lies  the  happiest  land  I" 


THE  WAVE. 

FROM  THE  GERJIAN  OF  TIEDGE. 

"Whither,  thou  turbid  wave? 
Whither,  with  so  mucli  haste, 
As  if  a  thief  wert  thou.'" 

"  I  am  the  Wave  of  Life, 
Stained  with  my  margm's  dust ; 
F'rom  the  struggle  and  the  strife 
Of  the  narrow  stream  I  fly 
To  the  Sea's  immensity. 
To  wash  from  me  the  slime 
Of  the  muddy  banks  of  Time. 


THE  DEAD. 

rROM  THB  GBRMAN  OF  KLOPSTOOC 

How  they  so  softly  rest, 
All,  all  the  holy  dead, 
Unto  whose  dwelling-place 
Now  doth  my  soul  (&aw  near! 
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How  tliey  so  softly  rest, 
All  in  their  silent  graves, 
Deep  to  corruption 
Slowly  down-sinking! 

And  lliey  no  longer  weep, 
Heie,  wlieie  complaint  is  still  I 
And  they  no  longer  feel, 
Here,  where  all  gladness  flies! 
And  by  the  cypresses 
Softly  o'ershadowed, 
Until  the  Angel 
Calls  them,  they  slumber ! 


WHITHER? 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  MLLLER. 

I  HEARD  a  brooklet  gushing 

From  its  rocky  fountain  near, 
Down  into  the  valley  rushing. 

So  fresh  and  wondrous  clear. 

I  know  not  what  canie  o'er  me. 

Nor  who  the  counsel  gave  ; 
But  I  must  hasten  downward. 

All  with  my  pilgrim-stave  ; 

Downward,  and  ever  farther, 

And  ever  the  brook  beside; 
And  ever  fresher  murmured, 

And  ever  clearer,  the  tide. 

Is  this  the  way  I  was  going? 

Whither,  O  biooklet,  say! 
Thou  hast,  with  thy  soft  murmur. 

Murmured  my  senses  away. 

What  do  I  say  of  a  murmur  ? 

That  can  no  murmur  be ; 
'Tis  the  water-nymphs  that  are  bint 

Their  roundelays  under  me. 

Let  them  sing,  my  friend,  let  them  murmur, 

And  wander  merrily  near  ; 
The  wheels  of  a  mill  are  going 

In  every  brooklet  clear. 


ruu 


BEWARE! 

FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

I  KNuw  a  maiden  fair  to  see. 

Take  care! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware !     Beware ! 

Tn\st  her  not, 
^1}$  i^  foolmg  thee ! 
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She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown. 

Take  care ! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  Ic  oks  down, 
^1  Beware  I    Beware  1 

t  Trust  her  not, 

V  She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

• 

';  And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue, 

J^\  Take  care! 

•^  "  And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  true. 

Beware !     Beware ! 
Trust  her  not, 
\  She  is  fooling  thee  I 

She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow. 

Take  care  ! 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  snow, 
\  Beware  !     Beware  I 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair, 

Take  care  1 
It  is  a  fool's-cap  for  thee  to  wear, 

Beware  !     Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 


SONG  OF  THE  BELL. 

FROM    THB   GERMAN. 

Bell  !  thou  soundest  merrily. 
When  the  bridal  party 

To  the  church  doth  hie  ! 
Bell  !  thou  soundest  solemnly 
When,  on  Sabbath  morning, 

Fields  deserted  lie ! 

Bell !  thou  soundest  merrily; 
Tellest  thou  at  evening, 

Bed-time  draweth  nigh ! 
Bell !  thou  soundest  mournfully 
Tellest  thou  the  bitter 

Parting  hath  gone  by ! 

Say !  how  canst  thou  mourn  ? 
How  canst  thou  rejoice  r 

Thou  art  but  metal  dull ! 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings, 
And  all  our  rejoicings, 

Thou  dost  feel  them  all  i 

God  hath  wonders  many. 
Which  we  cannot  fathom. 
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Placed  within  tliy  form ! 
Whea  the  heart  is  sinking, 
Thou  alone  canst  raise  it, 

Trembling  in  the  storm  ! 


THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  I'HLAND. 

"Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  castle, 

That  Castle  by  the  Sea? 
Golden  and  red  above  rt 

The  clouds  float  gorgeously. 
"  And  fain  it  would  stoop  downward 

To  the  mirrored  wave  below; 
And  fain  it  would  soar  upward 

In  the  evening's  crimson  glow." 

"  Well  have  I  seen  that  castle, 

That  Castle  by  the  Sea, 
And  the  moon  above  it  standing, 

And  the  mist  rise  solemnly." 

"  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 

Had  they  a  merry  chime? 
Didst  thou  hear,  from  those  lofty  chambeis, 

The  harp  and  the  minstrel's  rhyme?" 

"The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean. 

They  rested  quietly ; 
JUit  1  heard  on  the  gale  a  sound  of  wail. 

And  tears  came  to  mine  eye." 

"  And  sawest  thou  on  the  turrets 
The  King  and  his  royal  bride? 

And  the  wave  of  their  crimson  mantles? 
And  the  golden  crown  of  pride? 

"Led  they  not  forth,  in  rapture, 

A  beauteous  maiden  there? 
Resplendent  as  the  moniing  sun, 

Beaming  \\\\\\  golden  hair?" 

"  Well  saw  I  the  ancient  parents, 

Without  the  crown  of  pride; 
They  were  moving  slow,  in  weeds  of  wo  •. 

No  maiden  was  by  their  side  ! " 


THE  BLACK  KNIGHT. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 

TwAS  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness, 
When  woods  and  fields  put  off  all  sadness. 

Thus  began  the  King  and  spake ; 
"  So  from  the  halls 
Of  ancient  Hof  burg's  walls, 

A  lu.xuriant  Sprinfi  shall  break.^ 
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Drums  and  trumpets  echo  loudly, 
Wave  the  crimson  banners  proudly. 

From  balcony  the  King  looked  on  ; 
In  the  play  of  spears, 
Fell  all  the  cavaliers, 

Before  the  monarch's  stalwart  son. 

To  the  barrier  of  the  fight 
Rode  at  last  a  sable  Knight. 

"  Sir  Knight !  your  name  and  scutcheon,  say  : 
"  Should  I  speak  it  here, 
Ye  would  stand  aghast  with  fear; 

I  am  a  Prince  of  mighty  sway  ! " 

When  he  rode  into  the  lists, 

The  arch  of  heaven  grew  black  with  mists, 

And  the  castle  'gan  to  rock. 
At  the  first  blow. 
Fell  the  youth  from  saddle-bow, 

Hardly  rises  from  the  shock. 

Pipe  and  viol  call  the  dances, 
Torch-light  through  the  high  hall  glances; 

Waves  a  mighty  shadow  in ; 
With  manner  bland 
Doth  ask  the  maiden's  hand, 

Doth  with  her  the  dance  begin  ; 

Danced  in  sable  iron  sark. 
Danced  a  measure  weird  and  dark, 

Coldly  clasped  her  limbs  around. 
From  breast  and  hair 
Down  fall  from  her  the  fair 

Flowerets,  faded,  to  the  ground. 

To  the  sumptuous  banquet  came 
Every  Knight  and  every  Dame. 

'Twixt  son  and  daughter  all  distraught. 
With  mournful  mind 
The  ancient  King  reclined. 

Gazed  at  them  in  silent  thought. 

Pale  the  children  both  did  look. 
But  the  guest  a  beaker  took  ; 

"Golden  wine  will  make  you  whole!'' 
The  children  drank, 
Gave  many  a  courteous  thank ; 

"  Oh,  that  draught  was  very  cool !" 

Each  the  father's  breast  embraces. 
Son  and  daughter ;  and  their  faces 

Colourless  grow  utterly. 
Whichever  way 
Looks  the  fear-struck  father  gray, 

He  beholds  his  children  die. 
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"  Woe!  llie  blessed  children  botli 
Takest  tliou  in  the  joy  of  youth  ; 

Take  me,  too,  the  joyless  father!  ' 
Spake  the  grim  Guest, 
I'rom  his  hollow  cavernous  breast, 

"  Roses  in  the  siiring  I  gather  !'* 


SOMG  OF  THE  SILENT  LAND. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF   SALIS. 

Into  the  Silent  Land! 

Ah  !  who  shall  lead  us  thither? 

Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather. 

And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand. 

Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Thither,  O  thither. 

Into  the  Silent  Land? 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 

To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  all  perfection  !     Tender  morning-visions 

Of  beauteous  souls  !     The  Future's  pledge  and  Ijand 

W^ho  in  Life's  battle  firm  doth  stand, 

Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoms 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 

O  Land  !     O  Land  t 

For  all  the  broken-hearted 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted. 

Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 

To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Into  the  land  of  the  great  Departed, 

Into  the  Silent  Land ! 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

FROM    THE    SWEDISH    OF    BISHOP    TEGXER. 

PREFATORY    REMARKS. 

This  Idyl,  from  the  original  of  Bishop  Tegner,  descriptive  of  scenes  of  village 
life  in  Sweden,  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation  in  the  North  of  Europe,  from 
its  beauty  and  simplicity  as  well  as  from  the  pure  and  elevated  tone  of  the 
writer. 

There  is  something  patriarchal  still  lingering  r.bout  rural  life  in  Sweden,  com- 
bined with  an  almost  primeval  simplicity,  an  almost  primeval  solitude,  which 
renders  it  a  fit  theme  for  song.  You  pass  out  from  the  gate  of  the  city,  and,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  scene  changes  to  a  wild,  woodland  landscape.  Around  you  are 
forests  of  fir,  with  their  long,  fan-like  branches  ;  while  under  foot  is  spread  a 
carpet  of  yellow  leaves.  On  a  wooden  bridge  you  cross  a  little  silver  stream  : 
and  anon  come  forth  into  a  plea3ant  land  of  farms.  Wooden  fences  divide  the 
adjoining  fields.  The  gates  are  opened  by  troops  of  children,  and  the  peasants 
take  off  their  hats  as  you  pass.  The  houses  in  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  are 
built  of  hewn  timber,  and  are  generally  painted  red.  The  floors  of  the  taveitis 
are  strewn  with  the  fragrant  tips  of  fir-bcughs.  In  many  villages  there  are  no 
taverns,  and  the  peasants  take  turns  in  receiving  travellers.  The  thrifty  hOu.se- 
wife  shows  you  into  the  best  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  round  with 
rud^  pi^tyre^  from  the  Bible  ;  aiid  ^he  briu^s  you  cur<llcd  milk  from  the  pan> 
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with  oaten  cakes  baked  some  months  before.  Meanwhile  the  sturdy  husband 
has  brought  his  horses  from  the  plough,  and  harnessed  them  to  your  carriage. 
Solitary  travellers  come  and  go  in  uncouth  one-horse  chaises.  Mostoftheni 
are  snioking  pipes,  and  have  hanging  around  their  necks  in  front  a  leather  wallet, 
in  which  they  carry  tobacco,  ami  the  great  bank-notes  of  the  countrj'.  Yoii 
meet,  also,  groups  of  barefooted  Dalckarlian  peasant  women,  travelling  in  pur- 
suit of  work,  carrying  in  their  hands  their  shoes,  which  have  high  heels  under 
the  hollow  of  the  foot,  and  soles  of  birch  bark. 

Frequent,  too,  are  the  village  churches  standing  by  the  road-.side.  In  th* 
churchyard  are  a  few  flowers,  and  mncli  greer.  grass.  '1  he  gravestones  are  flat 
large,  low,  and  perhaps  ^,unken,  like  the  roofs  of  old  houses  ;  the  tenants  all 
sleeping  with  their  heads  to  the  westward.  Kach  held  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand 
when  he  died  ;  and  in  his  coffin  were  placed  Ins  little  heart-treasures,  and  a  frtece 
cf  money  for  his  last  journey.  Dabes  that  came  lifeless  into  the  world  wer« 
carried  in  the  arms  of  gray-liaired  old  ni«ii  to  the  only  cradle  they  ever  slept  in  i 
and  in  the  shroud  of  the  dead  mother  were  laid  the  little  garments  of  the  child' 
that  lived  and  died  in  her  bosom.  Near  the  churchyard  gate  stands  a  poor-box, 
with  a  sloping  roof  over  it,  fastened  to  a  post  by  iron  bands,  and  secured  by  a 
padlock.  If  it  be  Sunday,  the  peasants  sit  on  the  church-steps  and  con  their 
psalm-books.  Others  are  coming  down  the  road,  listening  to  their  beloved 
pastor.  He  is  their  patriarch,  and,  like  Melchizedek,  both  priest  and  king, 
though  he  has  no  other  throne  than  the  church-pulpit.  The  women  carry- 
psalm-books  in  their  hands,  wrapped  in  sdk  handkerchiefs,  and  listen  devoutly 
to  the  good  man's  words.  Hut  the  young  men,  like  Gallio,  care  for  none  of 
these  things.  They  are  busy  countmg  the  plaits  in  the  kirtles  of  the  peasant 
girls,  their  number  being  an  indication  of  the  wearer's  wealth. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  village  wedding  in  Sweden.  It  shall  be  in 
summer  time,  that  the  early  song  of  the  lark  and  of  chanticleer  may  be  heard 
mingling  in  the  clear  morning  air,  just  after  sunrise.  In  the  yard  there  is  a 
sound  of  voices  and  trampling  of  hoofs.  The  steed  is  led  forth  that  is  to  bear 
the  bridegroom,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  garland  of 
corn-flowers  around  his  neck.  Friends  from  the  neighbouring  farms  come 
riding  in,  and  the  happy  bridegroom,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  a  monstrous 
nosegay  in  the  breast  of  his  black  jacket,  comes  forth  from  his  chamber  :  and 
then  to  horse  and  away,  towards  the  vill.age  «  here  the  bride  is  demurely  waiting. 

Foremost  rides  the  spokesman,  followed  by  some  village  musicians.  Next 
comes  the  happy  swain  between  his  two  groomsmen,  .nnd  then  "heaps  of 
friends,"  half  of  them  perhaps  with  firearms  in  their  hands.  A  waggon  laden 
with  food  and  drink  brings  up  the  rear.  At  the  entrance  of  every  village  stands 
a  triumphal  arch,  adorned  with  flowers  and  ribands  :  and  as  they  pass  beneath  it 
the  wedding  guests  firea  salute,  and  the  whole  procession  stops.  And  straightfrom 
many  a  pocket  flies  a  black-jack,  filled  with  punch  or  brandy.  It  is  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  crowd  :  provisions  are  brought  from  the  waggon,  and 
after  eating  and  drinking  and  hurrahing,  the  procession  moves  forward  again,  ' 
and  at  length  draws  near  the  house  of  the  bride.  Four  heralds  ride  forward  to 
announce  that  a  knight  and  his  attendants  are  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  and 
pray  for  hospitality.  "How  many  are  you?"  asks  the  bride's  father.  "At 
least  three  hundred,"  is  the  answer :  and  to  this  the  host  replies,  "  Were  you 
seven  times  as  many,  you  should  all  be  welcome  :  and  in  token  thereof  receive 
this  cup.  ■  Whereupon  each  herald  receives  a  can  of  ale  ;  and  soon  after  the 
whole  jovial  comiiany  pours  into  the  farmer's  xard,  and,  riding  round  the  May- 
pole ill  the  centre,  alights  amid  a  grand  flourish  of  music. 

In  the  hall  sits  the  bride,  with  a  crown  upon  her  head  and  a  tear  in  her  eye  : 
she  is  dressed  in  a  red  bodice,  and  kirtlc,  with  loose  linen  sleeve.s.  There  is  a 
gilded  belt  around  her  waist,  and  around  her  neck  strings  of  golden  beads,  and 
:i  golden  chain.  On  the  crown  rests  a  wreath  of  wild  roses,  and  below  it  another 
of  cypress.  Loosely  over  her  shoulders  falls  her  fla.\en  hair;  and  her  blue  inno- 
cent eyes  are  fi.xed  upon  the  ground.  lUit  with  all  this  displaj-,  she  is  poor  in 
worldly  wealth.  Her  very  ornaments  have  been  hired  for  this  great  day.  Yet 
is  she  rich  in  health,  rich  in  hope,  rich  in  her  first  young  love.  The  blessing  of 
heaven  be  upon  thee  !  So  thinks  the  parish  priest,  as  he  joins  together  the  hands 
of  bride  and  bridegroom,  saying,  in  deep,  solemn  tones,—"  I  give  thee  in  mar- 
"3ge  I'l's  damsel,  to  be  thy  wedded  wife  in  all  honour,  and  to  share  the  half  of 
thy  bed,  thy  lock  and  key,  and  every  third  penny  which  you  two  may  possess, 
or  may  inhent,  and  all  the  rights  which  LIpland's  laws  provide,  and  the  holv 
King  Erik  gave." 

The  dinner  is  now  served,  and  the  bride  sits  between  thcjiridecroom  and  the 
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priest.  The  Spokesman  delivers  an  oration  after  the  ancient  custom,  interlarded 
with  quotations  from  the  Bible  ;  and  invites  the  Saviour  to  be  present  at  this 
marriage  feast,  as  he  was  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  The  table  i.' 
not  sparingly  set  forth,  and  the  feast  goes  cheerily  on.  Punch  and  brandy  pass 
round  between  the  courses,  and  here  and  there  a  pipe  is  smoked,  while  waiting 
for  the  next  dish.  They  sit  long  at  table;  and  then  the  dance  begins.  It  is  led 
ofif  by  the  bride  and  the  priest,  who  perform  a  solemn  minuet  together.  Not  till 
after  midnight  comes  the  Last  Dance.  The  girls  form  a  ring  round  the  bride,  to 
keep  her  from  the  handb  of  the  married  women,  who  endeavour  to  break  through 
the  magic  circle  and  seize  their  new  sister.  After  long  strugghng  they  succeed  : 
and  the  crown  is  taken  from  her  head  and  the  jewels  from  her  neck,  and  her 
bodice  is  unlaced  and  her  kirtle  taken  off ;  then,  like  a  vestal  virgin,  clad  all  in 
white,  she  goes,  but  it  is  to  her  marriage  chamber,  not  to  her  grave  ;  and  the 
wedding  guests  follow  her  with  lighted  caudles  in  their  hands.  And  this  is  a 
village  bridal. 

But  1  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  suddenly  changing  seasons  of  the 
Northern  clime.  There  is  no  long  spring,  gradually  nnfoldnig  leafand  blossom ; 
— no  lingering  autumn,  pompous  w  ith  many-coloured  leaves.  But  winter  and 
summer  are  wonderful,  and  pass  into  each  other.  The  quail  has  hardly  ceased 
piping  in  the  corn,  when  winter  from  the  folds  of  trailing  clouds  sows  broadcast 
over  the  land  snow,  icicles,  and  rattling  hail.  The  days  wane  apace.  Ere  long 
the  sun  hardly  rises  above  the  horizon,  or  does  not  rise  at  all.  The  moon  and 
the  .stars  shine  through  the  day  ;  only,  at  noon,  they  are  pale  and  wan,  and  ia 
the  southern  sky  a  red,  fiery  glow,  as  of  sunset,  burns  along  the  horizon,  and' 
then  goes  out.  And  pleasantly,  under  the  silver  moon  and  twinkling  stars,  ring 
the  steel  shoes  of  the  skaters  on  the  frozen  sea,  and  voices,  and  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  now  the  Northern  Lights  begin  to  burn,  faintly  at  first,  like  sunbeams 
playing  in  the  waters  of  the  blue  sea.  Then  a  soft  crimson  glow  tinges  the 
keavens.  There  is  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  night.  The  colours  come  and  go, 
and  change  from  crimson  to  gold,  from  gold  to  crimson.  The  snow  is  stained 
with  rosy  light.  Twofold  from  the  zenith,  east  and  west,  flames  a  fiery  sword  ; 
"ind  a  broad  band  passes  athwart  the  heavens,  like  a  summer  sunset.  Soft 
purple  clouds  come  sailing  over  the  sky,  and  through  their  vapoury  folds  the 
winking  stars  shine  white  as  silver.  With  such  pomp  as  this  is  Merry  Christmas 
Ushered  in,  though  only  a  single  star  heralded  the  first  Christmas.  And  in 
memory  of  that  day  the  Swedish  peasants  dance  on  straw  ;  and  the  peasant  girls 
vhrow  straws  at  the  timbered  roof  of  the  hall,  and  for  every  one  that  sticks  in  a 
,Vack  shall  a  groomsman  come  to  their  wedding.  Merry  indeed  is  Christmas- 
time for  Swedish  peasants  :  brandy  and  nut-brown  ale  in  wooden  bowls  :  and 
the  great  Yulecake,  crowned  with  a  cheese  and  garlanded  with  apples,  and 
upholding  a  three-armed  candlestick  over  the  Christmas  feast. 

And  now  leafy  mid-summer,  full  of  blossoms  and  the  song  of  nightingales,  is 
come  !  In  every  village  there  is  a  Maypole  fifty  feet  high,  with  wreaths  and 
roses  and  ribands  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  a  noisy  weathercock  on  top.  The 
sun  does  not  set  till  ten  o'clock  at  night  ;  and  the  children  are  at  play  in  the 
streets  an  hour  later.  The  windows  and  doors  are  all  open,  and  you  may  sit  and 
read  till  midnight  without  a  candle.  O  how  beautiful  is  the  summer  night,  which 
is  not  night,  but  a  sunless  yet  unclouded  day,  descending  upon  earth  with  dews, 
and  shadows,  and  refreshing  coolness!  How  beautiful  the  long,  mild  twilight, 
which  unites  to-day  with  yesterday  !  How  beautiful  the  silent  hour,  when  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  thus  sit  together,  hand  in  hand,  beneath  the  starless  sky  of 
midnight !  From  the  church  tower  in  the  public  square  the  bell  tolls  the  hour, 
with  a  soft,  musical  chime  ;  and  the  watchman,  whose  watch-tower  is  the  belfry, 
blows  a  blast  in  his  horn,  for  each  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and  four  times,  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  heavens,  in  a  sonorous  voice  he  chants,— 

"  Ho  !  watchman,  ho  ! 
Twelve  is  the  clock  ! 
God  keep  our  town 
From  fire  and  brand, 
And  hostile  hand  ! 
Twelve  is  the  clock  ! " 

From  his  swallow's  nest  in  the  belfry  he  c?n  see  the  sun  all  night  long  ;  and 
farther  north  the  priest  stands  at  his  Aoor  a  the  warm  midnight,  and  lights  his 
pipe  with  a  common  burning  glass. 

I  trust  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the  poem,  but  will 
lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  it.     The  translation  is  literal,  perhajis  to  a 
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f.uilt.  In  110  Instance  fiave  I  done  tlic  nntlior  a  wrong,  by  Introducing  into  hij 
work  any  supposed  improvements  or  embellislimenls  of  m>  osvn.  I  have  pre- 
served even  the  measure  ;  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  motions  of  tlie 
ICnglish  Mu>e  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  prisoner  dancing  lo  the  music  of  lii^ 
cliains  ;  and  perliaps,  as  I)r  Johnson  said  of  the  dancing  dog,  "the  wonder  is, 
not  that  she  should  do  it  so  well,  but  that  she  should  do  it  at  all." 

Esaias  'I'egncr,  the  author  of  this  poem,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  By,  in 
Wiirmland,  in  the  year  1782.  In  1799  nc  entered  the  University  of  Lund,  as  a 
student ;  and  in  1812  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  in  tliat  institution.  In 
1S24  he  became  liishop  of  \Ve.\iu,  which  olfice  he  .still  holds.  He  is  the  glory 
and  boast  of  Sweden,  and  stands  first  among  all  her  poets,  living  or  dead.  His 
principal  work  is  P'rithiofs  Saga,  owz  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  the  age. 
Bishop  Tegner  is  a  prophet,  honoured  in  his  own  country,  adding  one  more  to 
the  list  of  great  names  that  adorn  her  history. 

Pentecost,  day  of  rejoicing;,  had  come.     Tlie  church  of  the  village 
(jleaming  stood  in  the  nioiiiing's  sheen.    On  the  spire  of  the  l)elfry, 
Tipped  with  a  vane  of  metal,  the  friendly  llames  of  the  spring-sun 
Glanced  Hl<e  the  tongues  of  fire,  beheld  by  Apostles  aforetime. 
Clear  was  tiie  heaven  and  blue,  and  May,  with  her  cap  crowned 

with  roses, 
Stood  in  her  iioliday  dress  in  tlie  fiekls,  and  the  ■wind  and  the 

brooklet 
Murmured  gladness  and  peace,  God's-peace !  with  lips  rosy-tinted 
Whispered  the  race  of  the  flowers,  and  meiry  on  balancing  branche.'i 
Birds  were  singing  their  carol,  a  jubilant  hymn  to  the  Highest. 
Swept  and  clean  was  tlie  churchyard.     Adorned  like  a  leaf-woven 

arbour 
Stood  its  old-fashioiied  gate;  and  within  upon  each  cross  of  iroi) 
1  Itin^.  was  a  fragrant  garland,  new  fvined  by  the  Jiands  of  aft'ettif.  > 
I'.venlhe  dial,  that  stood  on  a  hilloc     among  the  departed,- 
0  liere.  full  a  hundred  years  had  it  stood,)  was  embellished-  with 

-blossoms,  - 

l.iUe  to  the  patriarcJi  hoary,  the  .sage  of  his  kith  and  the  hamlet,  -. 
Who    an    his    Ijirth-day    is    crowned    by    children    and    children's 

children,  ; 

So  stood  tlie  ancient  prophet,  and  mute  with  his  pencil  of  iron 
Marked   on   the   tablet   of  stone,   and  nieasured  the  time  and   its 

changes, 
While  all  around  at  his  feet  an  eternity  slumbered  in  quiet. 
AIm)  the  church  witiiin  was  adorned,  for  this  was  the  season 
"When  the  young,  their  parents'  hope,  and  the  loved  ones  of  heaven, 
.Should  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  renew  the  vows  of  their  baptism. 
Therefore  each  nook  and  corner  was  swept  and  cleaned,  and  the 

dust  was 
lUown  from  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  from  the  oil-painted  benches. 
There  stood   the   chuicli   like  a  garden;  the  Feast  of  the   l.eafy 

Pavilions* 
.Saw  we  in  living  presentment.      l'"rom  noble  arms  on  the  church  wall 
(irew  forth  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  the  preacher's  jiulpit  of  oak-wood 
liudded  once  more  anew,  as  aforelime  the  rod  before  Aaron. 
Wreathed  thereon  was  the  I'.ible  with  leaves,  and  the  dove,  washed 

\\  itU  silver, 

'  The  Teast  of  the  Tabernacles  ;  in  Swedish,  L'bjhyddohostiien,  the  Leaf- 
lutts'-high-lid". 
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Under  its  canopy  fastened,  Iiad  on  it  a  necklace  of  wild  flowers. 
IJut  in  front  of  the  choir,  round  the  altar-piece  painted  by  Ilcrljeri^,'* 
Crept  a  garland  gigantic;  and  bright-curling  tresses  of  angels 
Peeped,  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  from  out  of  the  shadowy  leaf- 
work. 
Likewise  the  lustre  of  brass,  new-polished,  blinked  from  the  ceilin;^, 
And  for  lights  there  were  lilies  of  Pentecost  set  in  the  sockets 

Loud  rang  the  bells  already  ;  the  thronging  crowd  was  assembled 
Far  from  valleys  and  hills,  to  list  to  the  holy  jjreaching. 
Hark  !  then  roil  forth  at  once  the  migiity  tones  from  the  organ, 
Hover  like  voices  from  God,  aloft  like  invisil)le  spirits. 
Like  as  Elias  in  heaven,  when  he  cast  off  from  him  his  mantle. 
Even  so  cast  off  the  soul  its  garments  of  earth  ;  and  with  one  voice 
Chimed  in  the  congregation,  and  sang  an  anthem  innnortal 
Of  the  sublime  \Vallin,t  of  David's  harp  in  the  North-land 
Tuned  to  the  choral  of  Luther  ;  the  song  on  its  powerful  pinions 
Took  every  living  soul,  and  lifted  it  gently  to  heaven, 
And  every  face  did  shine  like  the  Holy  One's  face  \\\)0x\  Tabor. 
Lo !  there  entered  then  into  the  church  the  Reverend  Teacher. 
Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish;  a  christianly  plainnes? 
Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of  seventy  winters- 
Friendly  was  he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the  heralding  angel 
Walked  he  among  the  crowds,  but  still  a  contemplative  grandeur 
Lay  on  his  forehead  as  clear,  as  on  moss-covered  grave-stone  a 

sunbeam.  • 

As  in  his  inspiration  (an  evening  twilight  that  faintly 
(ileams  in  the  human  soul,  even  now,  from  the  day  of  creation) 
Th'  Artist,  the  friend  of  heaven,  imagines  St  John  when  in  Patmos, 
Gray,  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  so  seemed  then  the  old  man; 
Such  was  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  such  were  liis  tresses  of  silver. 
All  the  congregation  arose  in  the  pews  that  were  numljered. 
But  with  a  cordial  look,  to  the  right  and  the  left  hand,  the  old  man 
Nodding  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeared  in  the  innermost  chancel. 

Simply  and  solemnly  now  proceeded  the  Christian  service, 
Singing  and  prayer,  and  at  last  an  ardent  discourse  from  the  old 

man. 
Many  a  moving  wonl  and  \\arning,  thrt  out  of  tlie  heart  came, 
I'^ell  like  the  dew  of  the  morning,  like  manna  on  those  in  the  desert. 
Afterwards,   when    all    was    finished,   the    'I'eacher    reentered    t!ie 

chancel, 
J'^ollowed  therein  by  the  young.      On  the  right  hand  the  boys  liad 

their  iilaces, 
Delicate  figures,  with  close-curling  hair  and  cheeks  rosy•bloomin;^ 
Put  on  the  left  hand  of  these,  there  stood  the  tremulous  lilies. 
Tinged   with   the   blushing   light   of  the  morning,    the    diffident 
i    maidens, — 

'  The  peasant-painter  of  Sweden.  He  is  kr.own  chiefl>  by  liis  alt.-ir-piecei^  in 
the  village  churches. 

t  A  distinguished  pulpit-orator  and  poet.  He  is  p.-irticul:«rly  reriarkahle  for 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  psalms.  ..  ._  


J  ■ 
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Folding  their  liands  in  prayer,  and  their  eyes  cast  down  on  the 

pavement. 
Now  came,   with  question   r^nd   answer,   tlie   Catccliisin.      Tn    ihe 

beginning 
Answered  tiie  children  with  troubled  and  faltering  voice,  but  the 

old  man's 
Cilanccs    of    kindness    encouraged    them   soon,   and   the   doctrines 

eternal 
Flowed,  like  tlie  waters  of  fountains,  so  clear  from  lips  unpolluted. 
Whene'er  the  answer  was  closed,  and  as  oft  as  they  named  the 

Redeemer, 
Lowly  touted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all  courtesied. 
Friendly  the  Teacher  stood,  like  an  angci  of  light  there  among  them, 
And  to  the  children  explained  he  the  holy,  the  highest,  in  few  words. 
Thorough,  yet  simple  and  clear,  for  sublimity  always  is  simple 
I5oth  in  sermon  and  song,  a  child  can  seize  on  its  meaning. 
Even   as   the   green-growing   bud    is   unfolded  when  Spring-tide 

approaches. 
Leaf  by  leaf  is  developed,  and  warmed  l)y  the  radiant  sunshine. 
Blushes  with  purple  and  gold,  till  at  last  the  perfected  blossom 
Opens  its  odorous  chalice,  and  rocks  witii  its  crown  in  the  breezes, 
So  was  unfoldetl  here  the  Christian  lore  of  salvation. 
Line  by  line  from  the  soul  of  childhood.     The  fathers  and  mothers 
Stood  behind  thcni   in  tears,  and  were  glad  at  each  well-worded 

answer. 

Now   went   the   old   man   up   to    the   altar ; — and    straightway 

transfigured 
(So  did  it  seem  unto  me)  was  then  the  affectionate  Teacher. 
Like    the    Lord's    Prophet    sublime,    and    awful    as    Death    and 

Judgment 
Stood   he,   the   God-commissioned,   the   soul -searcher,  earthward 

descending. 
Glances,  sharp  as  a  sword,  into  hearts,  that  to  him  were  transparent, 
Shot  he  ;  his  voice  was  deep,  was  low  like  the  thunder  afar  off. 
So   on  a   sudden   transfigured  he  stood  there,    he  spake  and  he 

questioned. 

"This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  the  faith  the  Apostles  delivered. 
This  is  moreover  the  faith  whereunto  I  baptized  you,  while  still  ye 
Lay  on  your  mothers'  breasts,  and  nearer  the  portals  of  heaven. 
Slumbering  receivetl  you  then  the  Holy  Church  in  its  ))osom ; 
^Vakened    from  sleep    are  ye   now,    and    the  light   in   its  radiant 

splendour 
Rains  from  the  heaven  downward ; — to-day  on  the  threshold  of 

childhood 
Kindly  she  frees  you  again,  to  examine  and  make  your  election, 
For  she  knows  nought  of  compulsion,  and  only  conviction  desireth. 
This  is  the  hour  of  your  trial,  the  turning-point  of  existence, 
Seed  for  the  coming  days ;  without  revocation  departeth 
Now  from  your  lips  the  confession ;  Bethink  ye,  before  ye  make 

answer ! 
Think  not,  O  think  not  with  jniile  to  deceive  the  questioning  Teacher. 
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Sharp  is  his  eye  to-day,  and  a  curse  ever  rests  upon  falsehood.  _ 
Enter  not  with  a  lie  on  life's  journey;  the  multitude  hears  you, 
Brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  what  dear  upon  earth  is  and  holy 
Standeth  before  your  sight  as  a  witness ;  the  Judge  everlasting 
Looks  from  the  sun  down  upon  you,  and  angels  in  waiting  beside  him 
Grave  your  confession  in  letters  of  fire,  upon  tablets  eternal. 
Thus  then, — believe  ye  in  Got!,  in  the  Father  who  this  world  created  ? 
Ilim  who  redeemed  it,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  where  both  are  united? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  (a  holy  promise  !)  to  cherish 
God  more  than  all  things  earthly,  and  every  man  as  a  brother? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  to  confirm  your  faith  by  your  living, 
Th'  heavenly  faith  of  affection  !  to  hope,  to  forgive,  and  to  suffer, 
15e  what  it  may  your  condition,  and  walk  before  God  in  uprightness  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  this   before  God  and  man?" — with  a  clear 

voice 
Answered  the  young  men  Yes  !  and  Yes  !  with  lips  softly-breathing 
Answered  the  maidens  eke.     Then  dissolved  from  tiic  brow  of  the 

Teacher  "* 

Clouds  with  the  tliunders  therein,  and  he  spake  in  accents  more 

gentle, 
Soft  as  the  evening's  breath,  as  harps  by  Babylon's  rivers. 

**  Hail,  then,  hail  to  you  all !     To  the  heirdom  of  heaven  be  yc 

welcome. 
Childien  no  more  from  this  day,  but  by  covenant  brothers  and  sisters  ! 
Yet, — for  \\'hat  reason  not  children?     Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

heaven. 
Here  upon  earth  an  assemblage  of  children,  in  heaven  one  P'ather, 
Ruling  them  all  as  his  household, — '"orgiving  in  turn  and  chastising, 
That  is  of  human  life  a  ]Mcture,  as  Scripture  has  taught  us. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  before  God!     Upon  purity  and  upon  virtue 
Resteth  the  Christian  Faith;  she  herself  fiom  on  high  is  descended. 
Strong  as  a  man  and  pure  as  a  child,  is  the  sum  of  the  doctrine 
Which  the  Divine  One  taught,  and  suffered  and  died  on  the  crobs 
►        for. 

O !  as  ye  wander  this  day  from  childhood's  sacred  asylum 
Downward  and  ever  downward,  and  deeper  in  Age's  chill  valley, 
O  !  how  soon  will  ye  come, — too  soon  ! — and  long  to  turn  backward 
Up  to  its  hill-tops  again,  to  the  sun-illumined,  where  Judgment 
Stood  like  a  father  before  you,  and  Pardon,  clad  like  a  mother, 
Gave  you  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  the  loving  heart  was  forgiven. 
Life  was  a  play,  and  your  hands  grasped  after  the  roses  oi" heaven! 
Seventy  years  have  I  lived  already;  the  Father  eternal 
Gave  me  gladness  and  care ;  but  the  loveliest  hours  of  existence, 
When  1  have  steadfastly  gazed   in  their  eyes,   1    have   instantly 

known  them. 
Known  them  all  again  ; — They  were  my  childhood's  acquaintance. 
Therefore  take  from  henceforth,  as  guides  in  the  paths  of  existence. 
Prayer,  with  their  eyes  raised  to  heaven-  and  Innocence,  bride  oi 

man's  childhood. 
Innocence,  child  beloved,  is  a  guest  from  the  world  of  the  blessed. 
Beautiful,  and  in  h?r  hand  a  lily  ;  on  life's  roaring  billows    2  p 
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Swings  bhe  in  safety,  she  heedeth  them  not,  in  the  ship  she  is 

sleeping. 
Calmly  she  gazes  around  in  the  turmoil  of  men ;  in  the  desert 
Angels  descend  and  minister  unto  her;  she  herself  k no weth 
Nought  of  her  glorioui  attendance  ;  but  follows  faithful  and  humble, 
Follows  so  long  as  she  may  her  friend ;  O  do  not  reject  her, 
For  she  cometh  from  God  and  she  hokleth  the  keys  of  the  heavens. — ■ 
prayer  is  Innocence'  friend ;  and  willingly  dieth  incessant 
'Twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  carriei-pigeun  of  heaven. 
Son  of  Eternity,  fettered  in  Time,  and  an  exile,  the  Spirit 
Tugs  at  his  chains  evermore,  and  struggles  like  flames  ever  upward. 
Still  he  recalls  with  emotion  his  Father's  manifold  mansions, 
Thinks  of  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  blossomed  more  freshly 

the  flowers. 
Shone  a  more  beautiful  sun,  and  he  played  with  ihe  winged  angels. 
Then  grows  the  earth  too  narrow,   too  close;  and  homesick  for 
•'•-   heaven  ' 

Longs  the  wanderer  again;  and  the  Spirit's  longings  are  worship; 
Worship  is  called  his  most  beautiful  hour,  and  its  tongue  is  entreaty. 
Ah  I  when  the  infinite  burden  of  life  descendeth  upon  us, 
Crushes  to  earth  our  hope,  and,  under  the  earth,  in  the  grave- 
yard,— 
Then  it  is  good  to  pray  unto  God  ;  for  his  sorrowing  children 
Turns  he  ne'er  from  his  door,  but  he  heals  and  helps  and  consoles 

them. 
Vet  is  it  better  to  pray  when  all  things  are  prosperous  with  us, 
Pray  in  fortunate  days,  for  life's  most  beautiful  Fortune 
ICneels  down  before  the   Eternal's  throne;  and,  with  hands  inter- 

.    folded, 
Praises  thankful  and  moved  the  only  giver  of  blessings. 
Or  do  you  know,  ye  children,  one  blessing  that  comes  not  from 

Heaven  ? 
What  has  mankind  forsooth,  the  poor  !  that  it  has  not  received  ? 
Therefore  fall  in  the  dust  and  pray  I     The  seraphs  adoring 
Cover  with  pinions  six  their  face  in  the  glory  of  him  who 
Hung  his  masonry  pendant  on  nought,  when  the  world  he  created. 
Earth  declareth  his  might,  and  the  firmament  uttereth  his  glory. 
Races  blossom  and  die,  and  stars  fall  downward  from  heaven. 
Downward  like  withered  leaves ;  at  the  la^t  stroke  of  midnight, 

millenniums 
Lay  themselves  down  at  his  feet,  and  he  sees  them,  but  counts 

them  as  nothing. 
Who  shall  stand  in  his  presence?  The  wrath  of  the  judge  is  terrific. 
Casting  the  insolent  down  at  a  glance.     When  he  speaks  in  his 

anger    ' 
Hillocks  skip  like  the  kid,  and  motuitains  leap  like  the  roc-buck. 
Yet, — why  are  ye  afraid,  ye  children?     This  awful  avenger. 
Ah  !  is  a  merciful  God  !     God's  voice  was  not  in  the  earlh(]uakc, 
Not  in  the  fire,  nor  the  storm,  but  it  was  in  the  whispering  breeze^. 
Love  is  the  root  of  creation  ;  God's  essence  ;  worlds  without  n.umber 
Lie  in  his  bosom  like  children  ;  he  made  them  for  this  purpose  only. 
Only  to  love  anfl  be  loved  again,  he  breathed  foit.l\  his  spirit 
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Into  the  Numbering  dust,  and  upright  standing,  it  laid  its 

Hand  on  its  heart,  and  felt  it  was  warm  with  a  flame  out  of  lieaven. 

Quench,  O  quench  not  that  flame  !     It  is  the  In'eatli  of  your  bein^ 

Love  is  hfe,  but  liatred  is  death.     Not  fatiier  nor  mother 

Loved  you,  as  God  has  loved  you  ;  for  'twas  that  you  may  be  hap|v 

Gave  he  his  only  Son,     \\'hen  he  bowed  down  his  head  in  the 

death-hour 
Solemnised  Love  its  triumph  ;  the  sacrifice  then  was  completed. 
Lo !  then  was  rent  on  a  sudden  the  vail  of  the  temple,  dividing 
Earth  and  heaven  apart,  antl  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  rising 
Whispered  with  pallid  lips  and  low  in  the  ears  of  each  other 
Th'    answer,    but    dreamed    of   before,    to    creation's    enigma,  ~- 

Atonement ! 
Depths  of  Love  are  Atonement's  depths,  for  Love  is  Atonement. 
1'herefore,  child  of  mortality,  love  thou  the  merciful  Father ; 
Wish  what  the  Holy  One  \\'ishes,  and  not  from  fear,  but  affection  ; 
Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves  ;  but  the  heart  that  loveth  is  willing 
Perfect  was  before  God,  and  jierfect  is  Love,  and  Love  only. 
Lovest  tliou  God  as  thou  oughtest,  then  lovest  thou  likewise  thy 

brethren  ; 
One  is  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  one,  only  one,  is  Love  also. 
Bears  not  each  human  figure  the  godlike  stamp  on  his  forehead? 
Readest  thou  not  in  his  face  thine  origin  ?     Is  he  not  sailing 
Lost  like  thyself  on  an  ocean  unknown,  and  is  he  not  guided 
By  the  same  stars  that  guide  thee?     Why  shouldst  thou  hate  then 

thy  brother? 
Hateth  he  thee,  forgive !     For  'tis  sweet  to  stammer  one  lettei 
Of  the  Eternal's  language  ;  on  earth  it  is  called  Forgiveness ! 
Knowest  thou  Him,  who  forgave,  ^\•ith  the  crown  of  thorns  round 

his  temple>? 
Earnestly  jirayed  for  his  foes,  for  his  murderers?     Say,  dost  thou 

know  him  ? 
Ah!  thou  confessest  his  name,  so  follow  likewise  his  example. 
Think  of  thy  brother  no  ill,  but  throw  a  veil  over  his  failings. 
Guide  the  erring  aright  ;  for  the  good,  the  jieavenly  Shepherd, 
Took  the  lost  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  back  to  its  mother. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  Love,  and  it  is  by  its  fruit:;  that  we  know  it. 
Love  is  the  creature's  welfare,  with  God  ;  but  Love  among  mortaL 
Is  but  an  endless  sigh  !  He  longs,  and  endures,  and  stands  waiting. 
Suffers,  and  yet  rejoices,  and  smiles  with  tears  on  his  eyelids. 
Ilojie, — so    is    called    upon    earth,    his    recompense,  —  Hope,    the 

befriending. 
Does  what  she  can,  for  she  points  evermore  up  to  heaven,  and  faithliii 
Plunges  her  anchor's  peak  in  the  depths  of  the  grave,  and  beneath  u 
Paints  a  more  beautiful  world,  a  dim,  but  a  sweet  play  of  shadow^  : 
Races,  better  than  we,  have  leaned  on  lier  wavering  ])romise. 
Having  nought  else  but   Hope.      'I'hen  praise  we  our    F'ather   i;i 

heaven,  • 

Him,  who  has  given  us  more  :  for  to  us  has  Hope  been  transfigured- 
Groping  no  longer  in  night  ;  she  is  F"aith,  she  is  living  assurance 
Faith  is  enlightened  Hope  ;  she  is  light,  is  the  eye  of  affection. 
Dreams  of  the  longing  interprets^  and  car\es  their  visions  in  i^-^i^blc. 
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Faith  is  the  sun  Oi"  life;   and  her   coumcnance  shines  like   the 

Hebrew's, 
For  she  has  looked  upon  God  ;  the  heaven  on  its  stable  foundation 
Draws  she  with  chains  down  to  earth,   and  the  New  Jerusalem 

sinketh 
Splendid  with  portals  twelve  in  golden  vapours  descending. 
There  enraptured  she  wanders,  and  looks  at  the  figures  majestic. 
Fears  not   the   winged   crowd,    in   the   midst   of  them  all    is  her 

homestead. 
Therefore  love  and  believe  ;  for  works  \\\\\  follow  spontaneous, 
Even  as  day  does  the  sun  ;  tlie  Right  from  the  Good  is  an  offspring, 
Love  in  a  bodily  siiape  ;  and  Christian  works  aie  no  more  than 
Animate  Love  and  Faith,  as  flowers  are  the  animate  spring-tide. 
Works  do  follow  us  all  imto  God  ;  there  stand  and  bear  witness 
Not  what  they  seemed, — but  what  they  weie  only.     Blessed  is 

he  who 
Hears  their  confession  secure;   they  are  mute  upon   earth  until 

Death's  hand 
Opens  the  moutli  of  the  silent,      Yc  children,  does  Death   e'er 

alarm  you  ? 
Death  is  the  brother  of  Love,  twin-brother  is  he,  and  is  only 
More  austere  to  behold.     With  a  kiss  upon  lips  that  are  fading 
Takes  he  the  soul  and  departs,  and  rocked  in  the  arms  of  affection, 
Places  the  ransomed  child,  new  born,  'fore  t)ie  face  of  its  father. 
Sounds  of  its  coming  already  I  hear, — see  dimly  his  pinions, 
^wart  as  the  night,  but  with  stars  strewn  upon  them  !     I  fear  not 

before  him. 
Death  is  only  release,  and  in  mercy  is  mute.     On  his  bosom 
Freer  breathes,  in  its  coolness,  my  breast :  and  face  to  face  standing, 
J^ook  I  on  God  as  he  is_  a  sun  unpolluted  by  vapours  ; 
Look  on  the  light  of  the  ages  I  loved,  the  spirits  majestic. 
Nobler,  better  than  I ;  they  stand  by  the  throne  all  transfigured, 
Vested  in  white,  and  with  harps  of  gold,  and  are  singing  an  anthenij 
Writ  in  the  climate  of  heaven,  in  the  language  spoken  by  angels. 
You,  in  like  manner,  ye  children  beloved,  he  one  day  shall  gather, 
Never   forgets   he   the   weary ; — then   welcome,   ye    loved    ones, 

hereafter ! 
Meanwhile  forget  not  the  keeping  of  vows,  forget  not  the  promise, 
Wander  from  holiness  onwanl  to  holiness;  earth  shall  ye  iieed  no;; 
Earth  is  but  dust  and  heaven  is  light;  I  have  pledgetl  you  to  heaven. 
God  of  Ihe  Universe,  hear  me !  thou  fountain  of  Love  everlasting, 
I  lark  tc  the  voice  of  thy  servant!  1  send  up  my  prayer  to  thy  heaven! 
Let  me  hereafter  not  miss  at  th/  throne  one  sjiirit  of  all  tliese, 
Wliom  t'.iou  hast  given  me  here!  I  have  loved  them  all  like  a  father. 
May  they  bear  witness  for  me,  that  1  taught  them  the  way  of 

salvation. 
Faithful,  so  far  as  I  knew  of  thy  word;  again  may  they  know  me. 
Fall  on  their   I'eacher's  breast,  and  before  thy  face  may  I  place 

them, 
Pure  as  they  now  are,  but  only  more  tried,  and  exclaiming  with 

gladness. 
Father,  lo!  I  am  here,  and  the  children,  whom  rhou  hast  given  me  ! 
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Weeping  he  spake  in  these  words ;  and  now  at  the  beck  of  the 

old  man 
Knee  against  knee  they  Icnitted  a  wreath  round  the  altar's  enclosure. 
Kneeling  he  read  tiien  the  prayers  of  the  consecration,  and  softly 
With  him  the  children  read  ;  at  the  close,  with  tremulous  accents 
Asked  he  the  peace  of  heaven,  a  benediction  upon  them. 
Now  should  have  ended  his  task  for  tlie  day;  the  following  Sunday 
Was  for  the  young  appointed  to  eat  of  the  L,ord's  holy  Supper. 
Sudden,  as  struck  from  the  clouds,  stood  the  Teacher  silent  and 

laid  his 
Hand  on  his  forehead,  and  cast  his  looks  upward;  while  thouglits 

liigh  and  lioly 
Flew  througli   tlie  midbt  of  his  soul,  and  his  e)'es  glanced  witii 

wonderful  briglitness. 
"On  the  next  Sunday,  who  knows  !  [lerhaps  1  shall  rest  in  the 

grave-yard ! 
Some  one  perhaps  of  yourselves,  a  lily  broken  untimely, 
Bow  down   his    liead    to    tire  earth;  why  delay   I?  the   hour  is 

accomplished. 
Warm  is  the  heart;— I  will  so  I  for  to-day  grows  the  harvest  of 

heaven. 
What  I  began  accomplish  I  now;  for  what  failing  therein  is 
I,  the  old  man,  will  answer  to  God  and  the  reverend  father. 
Say  to  me  only,  ye  children,  ye  denizens  new-come  in  heaven, 
Are  ye  ready  this  day  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  Atonement? 
What  it  denoteth,  that  know  ye  full  well,  I  have  told  it  you  often. 
Of  the  new  covenant  a  symbol  it  is,  of  Atonement  a  token, 
Stablished   between    earth    and    heaven.     ]\lan    by    his   sins     nd 

transgressions 
Far  has  wandered  from   God,    from   his  essence.     'Twas  in    h^; 

beginning. 
Fast  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  he  fell,  and  it  hangs  its  crown  o'er  the 
Fall  to  this  day;  in  the  Thought  is  the  Pall;  in  the  Heart  the 

Atonement, 
Infinite  is  the  Fall,  the  Atonement  infinite  likewise. 
See!  behind  me,  as  far  as  the  old  man  remembers,  and  forward, 
Far  as  Hope  in  her  fliglit  can  reach  with  her  ^\•earied  pinions, 
Sin  and  Atonement  incessant  go  through  the  life-time  of  mortals. 
Brought  forth  is  sin  full-grown ;  but  Atonement  sleeps  in  our  bosom 
Still  as  the  cradled  baije;   and  dreams  of  heaven  and  of  angels, 
Cannot  awake  to  sensation;   is  like  the  tones  in  the  harp's  string. 
Spirits  imprisoned,  that  wait  evermore  the  deliverer's  finger. 
Therefore,  ye  children  beloved,  descended  the  Prince  of  Atonemem 
Woke  the  slumberer  from  sleep,  and  she  stands  now  with  eyes  all 

resplendent, 
Bright  as  the  vault  of  the  sky,  and  battles  witli  sin  and  o'ercomes 

her. 
Downward  to  earth  he  cam:  .ind  transfigured,  thence  reascended, 
Not  from  the  heart  in  like  wise,  for  there  he  still  lives  in  the  Spirit, 
Loves  and  atone?  evermore.     So  long  as  Time  is,  is  Atonement. 
Therefore  with  reverence  receive  this  day  her  visible  token. 
Tokens  are  dead  if  the  things  do  not  live.     The  light  sverlasting 
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Unto  the  blind  man  is  not.  Ijul  is  hoin  of  tlic  eye  that  has  vision. 
Neither  in  Ijicad  nor  in  wine,  but  in  the  lieait  that  is  liallowed 
l.icth  forgiveness  cnslirined;  liie  intention  alone  of  amendment 
l'"ruits  of  the  earth  ennobles  to  heavenly  things,  and  removes  all 
Sin  and  the  guerdon  of  sin.    Only  Love  with  his  arms  wide  extended, 
I'enitence  weeping  and  )5raying  ;  the  Will  that  is  tried,  and  whose 

gold  flows 
Purified  forth  from  the  flames;  in  a  word,  mankind  by  Atonement 
I'.reaketh  Atonement's  bread,  and  drinketh  Atonement's  wine-cup. 
I  tut  he  who  Cometh  up  hither,  unworthy,  with  hate  in  his  bosom, 
.Scoffing  at  men  and  at  ( jod,  is  guilty  of  Christ's  blessed  body. 
And  the  Redeemer's  blood  I     To  himself  he  eateth  and  drinketh 
Death  and  doom!    And  from  this,  pieservcus,  thou  heavenly  Father! 
Are  ye  ready,  yc  children,  to  cat  of  the  bread  of  Atonement?" 
Thus  with  emotion  he  asked,  and  together  answered  the  children 
\'es !  with  deep  sobs  iiiterrii|itcd.     Then  read  he  the  due  suppli- 
cations, 
Read  the  Form  of  Communion,  and  in  chimed  the  organ  and  anthem; 
( )I   Holy  Lamb  of  God,  who  iakest  away  our  transgressions. 
Hear  us!  give  us  thy  peace!  have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Th'  old  man,  with   tiembling   hand,  and    heavenly  pearls  on  liis 

eyelids. 
Filled  now  the  chalice  and  palen,  and  dealt  round  the  mystical 

symbols. 
<■)!  then  seemed  it  to  me,  as  if  (Jod,  with  the  broad  eye  of  mid -day, 
("learer  looked  in  nt  the  vindow-.,  and  .ill  the  trees  in  the  church- 
yard 
Bowed  down  their  summit'^  of  green,  n\u\  the  "rass  on  the  craves 

gan  to  shiver. 
Rut  in  the  children  (f  noted  it  well;  1  knew  it)  there  r.nn  a 
Tremor  of  holy  rapture  along  their  icy-cold  members. 
Decked  like  an  altar  before  them,  there  stood  the  green  cartli,  and 

above  it 
Heaven  opened  itself,  as  of  old  i)eforc  Stephen;  they  saw  there 
liadiant  in  glory  the  I-'atlier,  and  on  his  right  hand  the  Redeemer. 
L'nder  them   hear  they  the  clang  of  harpstrings,  and  angels  from 

gold  clouds 
Reckon  to  them  like  brothers,  and  fan  with  their  pinions  of  purple. 
Closed  was  the  Teacher's  task,  anil  with  heaven  in  their  hearts  and 

their  faces, 
I  p  rose  the  children  all,  and  each  bowed  him,  weeping  full  sorely, 
Downward  to  kiss  that  reverend  hanc^,  but  all  of  them  pressed  he 
Moved  to  his  bosom,  and   laid,  with   a  prayer,   his  hands  full  of 

blessings. 
Now  on  the  holy  breast,  and  now  on  the  innocent  tresses. 


THE  TWO  LOCKS  OF  HAIR. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  PFIZER. 

A  YOUTH,  lightdiearted  and  content, 
I  wander  through  the  world  ; 

Here,  Arab-like,  is  pitched  iny  teat 
And  straight  again  is  furled. 
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Vel  oft  I  dream,  that  once  a  wife 

Close  in  my  heart  was  locked,  -«. 

And  in  the  sweet  repose  of  Ufe 
A  blessed  child  1  rocked. 

T  wake!     Away  that  dream, — away! 

Too  long  did  it  remain  ! 
So  long,  that  both  l)y  night  and  day 

It  ever  comes  again. 

The  end  lies  ever  in  my  thought ; 

To  a  grave  so  cold  and  deep 
The  mother  beautiful  was  Ijrought ; 

Then  dropt  tlie  child  asleep. 
P.iit  now  the  dream  is  wholly  o"er, 

I  bathe  mine  eyes  and  see; 
And  wander  through  the  world  once  more, 

A  youth  so  light  and  free. 
Two  locks, — and  they  are  wondrous  [aw, — ■ 

I -eft  me  that  vision  mild  ; 
Tlie  jjrown  is  from  the  mother's  hair, 

The  blond  is  from  the  child. 

And  when  I  see  that  lock  of  gold. 

Pale  grows  the  evening-red  ; 
And  when  the  dark  lock  I  behold, 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 


THE  HEMLOCK-TREE, 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

O  HEMLOCK-TREE  !  O  liemlock-tree  !  how  faithful  are  thy  branches ! 

Green  not'alone  in  summer  time. 

But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime ! 
O  hemlock-tree  !  O  hemlock-tree  !  how  faithful  are  thy  branches! 

O  maiden  fair!  O  maiden  fair!  how  faithless  is  thy  bosom! 

To  love  me  hi  prosperity, 

And  leave  me  in  adversity ! 
O  maiden  fair  !  O  maiden  fair !  how  faithless  is  thy  bosom ! 

The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  lak'st  for  thine  example ! 

So  long  as  summer  laughs  she  sings, 

But  in  the  autumn  spreads  her  wings. 
The  nightingale,  ihe  nigluingale,  thou  tak'st  for  thine  example  \ 

The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror  of  thy  falsehood  V 

It  flows  so  long  as  falls  the  rain, 

In  drought  its  springs  soon  dry  again. 
The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brov  k,  is  mirror  of  thy  falsehood  ! 


ANNIE  OF  THARAW. 

FROM  THE  LOW  GERMA^f  OK  SIMON  tlACH. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  r.iy  Uiie  love  of  old, 
She  is  my  life,  and  my  goods,  and  my  gold. 
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Annie  oi'Thaiaw,  her  lieart  once  again 
To  me  has  surrendered  in  joy  and  in  pain. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good, 
Tiiou,  O  my  soul,  my  flesh  anil  my  blood ! 

'J'lien  come  the  wild  wealhcr,  come  sleet  or  conic  snow, 
We  will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  blow. 

Oppression,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 

As  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and  so  tall, 
The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  more  the  rains  fall,— - 

So  love  in  our  hearts  shall  grow  mighty  and  strong, 
Through  crosses,  through  sorrows,  ihiough  manifold  wrong. 

Shouldst  thou  be  torn  from  me  to  wander  alone 

In  a  desolate  land  where  the  sun  is  scarce  known, — 

Through  forests  I'll  follow,  and  where  the  sea  flows. 
Through  ice,  and  through  iron,  through  armies  of  foes. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  l.ght  and  my  sun, 

The  threads  of  our  two  lives  are  woven  in  one. 

Whate'er  I  have  bidden  thee  thou  hast  obeyed, 
Whatever  forbidden  thou  hast  not  gainsaid. 

How  in  the  turmoil  of  life  can  love  stand. 

Where  there  is  not  one  heart,  and  one  mouth,  and  une  hai:.!? 

Some  seek  for  dissension,  and  trouble,  and  strife ; 
Like  a  dog  and  a  cat  live  such  man  and  wife. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  such  is  not  our  love ; 

Thou  art  my  lambkin,  my  chick,  and  my  dove. 

Whate'er  my  desir:  is,  in  thine  may  be  seen  ; 

T  am  king  of  the  household,  and  thou  art  its  queen. 

It  IS  this,  O  my  Annie,  my  heart's  sweetest  rest. 
That  makes  of  us  twain  but  one  soul  in  one  breast. 

This  turns  to  a  heaven  the  hut  where  we  dwell ; 
While  wrangling  soon  changes  a  home  to  a  hell. 


THE  STATUE  OVER  THE  CATHEDRAL  D002. 

/■ROM    THE   GERMAN    OF    TfLIUS    MOSEN. 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing 

The  cathedral  door  above  ; 
\et  I  saw  but  one  among  them 

Who  hath  soo'.ned  my  soul  with  love. 

Tn  his  mantle, — wound  about  him. 

As  their  robes  the  sowers  wind. 
Bore  he  swallows  and  their  fledglings, 

FlowuT'a  aud  we^.ds  of  evc;y  klaoj. 
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And  so  stands  lie  calm  and  childlike, 

High  in  wind  and  tempest  wild; 
O,  were  I  like  him  exalted, 

I  would  be  like  him,  a  child  ! 

And  my  songs,  —  green  leaves  and  blossoms, — 

To  the  doors  of  heaven  would  bear, 
Calling,  even  in  stcrm  and  tempest, 

Round  me  still  these  birds  of  air. 


THE  LEGEND  01"  7HE  CROSSBILL. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OK   JUI.IUS    MOSEN. 

On  the  cross  the  dying  Saviour 
Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm, 

Feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And  by  all  the  world  forsaken. 
Sees  he  how  with  zealous  care 

At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 
A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  witli  blood  and  never  tiring, 
With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease, 

From  the  cross  'twould  free  the  Saviour, 
Its  Creator's  .Son  release. 

And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness : 
"Blest  be  ihou  of  all  the  good ! 

Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment, 
Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood!" 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill; 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear. 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear. 


THE    SEA     HATH     ITS    PEARLS. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    HEINRICH    HEINE. 

The  sea  hath  its  pearls, 

The  heaven  hath  its  stars; 
But  my  heart,  my  heart. 

My  heart  hath  its  love. 

Great  are  the  sea  and  the  heaven ; 

Yel  greater  is  my  heart, 
And  fairer  than  pearls  and  stars 

Flashes  and  beams  my  love. 

Thou  little,  youthful  maiden. 
Come  unto  my  great  heart ; 

My  heart,  and  the  sea,  and  the  heaven, 
Are  melting  away  with  love ! 
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POETIC  APHORISMS. 

H<OM    TIIF    F;INNGEDICHTK    of    FRlEDRICn    \'ON    I.OC; AT.  —  fiF.VENTKRN'Til 

CENTURY. 

MONEY. 

\VnF.REir\TO  is  money  good? 
Wlio  has  it  not  wants  hardihood, 
Who  has  it  has  much  trouble  and  care, 
Wiio  once  has  had  it  has  despair. 

THE   BEST   MEDICINES, 

Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose 
.Slani  tlie  door  on  the  doctor's  nose. 

SIX. 

Man-like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin, 
I"iend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein, 
C;iirist-llke  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve, 
(iod-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave. 

POVERTY  AND  BLINDNESS. 

A  lilind  man  Is  a  poor  man,  and  lilind  a  poor  man  is; 
For  the  former  seeth  no  man,  and  tlie  latter  no  man  sees. 

LAW  OF  LIFE. 

Live  T,  so  live  I, 
To  my  Lord  heartily. 
To  my  Prince  faithfully, 
To  my  Neighbour  honestly, 
Die  I,  so  die  I. 

CREEDS 

lAitheran,  Popish,  Calviuislic,  all  ihesc  creeds  and  doctrines  three 
l:lxtant  are;  but  still  the  dou!>t  is,  where  Christianity  may  be. 

THE  RESTLESS  HEART. 

A  millstone  and  the  human  heart  are  driven  ever  round; 

If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind,  they  must  themselves  be  ground 

CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 

Whilom  Love  was  like  a  fire,  and  warmth  and  comfort  it  bespoke; 
Put,  alas  !  it  now  is  quenched,  and  only  bites  us,  like  the  smoko. 

ART  AND  TACT. 

Litelligence  and  courtesy  not  always  are  combined; 
(,)ftc"i  in  a  wooden  house  a  golden  room  we  find. 

REC'JinUTIOX. 

Though  the   mills  of  God  jrind    slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 

small ; 
Though  with  patience  lie  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds  he  all. 

TRUTH. 

When  by  night  the  frogs  are  croaking,  kindle  but  a  torch's  fire, 
lla !  how  soon  they  all  are  silent  1     Thus  truth  silences  the  liar. 
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RHYMES. 
1[  perhaps  these  rliymes  of  mine  should  souiitl  not  well  in  strangers' 

ears, 
'lliey  have  only  to  betliink  them  that  it  happens  so  witii  theirs; 
J-"or  so  lone:  as  words,  like  mortals,  call  a  fatherland  their  own, 
They  will  he  most  highly  valued  wliere  they  are  best  and  longest 

known. 


THE  BLIND  GIRL  OF  CASTLL-CUlLLfe." 

FROM  THE  GASCON  OF  JASMIN. 

Only  the  Lowland  tongne  of  Scotland  mlglit 
Rehe.irse  this  little  tragedy  aright: 
Let  me  attempt  it  with  an  English  quill  ; 
And  take,  O  reader,  for  the  deed  the  will. 


JasmiM,  the  aufho.-  -f  this  beantifid  poem,  is  to  the  South  of  France  what 
Jlurns  is  to  the  South  tf  .Scotland, —the  representative  of  the  he.n'  of  the 
people, — one  of  those  hu^^py  bards  who  are  born  with  their  months  full  of  birds 
(la  houco plena  cV  ctouzilous).  He  has  written  his  own  biography  in  a  poetic 
form,  and  the  simple  narrative  of  his  poverty,  his  struggles  and  his  triumphs,  is 
very  touching.  He  st'.l  lives  at  Aq;cn,  on  the  Garonne ;  and  long  may  he  live 
there  to  deligh;  his  native  land  witli  native  songs! 

Those  who  may  f-el  interested  in  knowing  something  about  "Jasmin, 
CoiReur"— for  such  is  his  calling— will  find  a  description  of  his_  person  and  mod-! 
«>f  life  in  the  ■•;raphic  pages  of  Beam  and  the  Pyrenees  (Vol.  i.,  p.  365,  et  seq.  1, 
by  Louisa  Stuart  Ccftello,  whose  charming  pen  has  done  ^o  much  to  illustrate 
the  French  provinces  and  ihcir  literature. 

T. 

At  1.1c  fool  of  llie  mountain  height 

Whc-'c  is  ]ierched  Castel-CuilK', 
When  ;he  apple,  the  phim,  and  tlic  almond  Ircu 

In  I'le  plain  below  were  growing  white,    . 

TI'.s  is  the  song  one  might  perceive 
C.i  y.  \V  :;dnesday  morn  of  Saint  Joseph's  Eve  : 

"The  iriads  should  l)lossoni,  the  roads  should  bloom 

So  fai"'  .';.  bride  slioidd  leave  her  home  ! 

S It. 'iV't  blossom  and  i)loom  Mith  garlands  gay, 

So  k.'."  n  bride  .shall  pass  to-day  !  " 

This  old  Te  Dcum,  rustic  rites  attending, 
.Seemed  from  the  clouds  descending; 
When  lo  !  a  merry  company 
Of  rosy  village  girls,  clean  as  the  eye, 

Each  one  with  her  attendant  swain, 
Came  to  the  cliff,  all  sinning  the  same  strain : 
Resembling  there,  so  "e^r  unto  the  sky, 
Ivejoicing  angels,  that  kind  Heaven  has  sent 
Tor  their  delight  and  our  encouragement. 

Together  blending. 

And  soon  descending 

The  narrow  sweep 

Of  the  hill-side  steep, 

They  wind  aslant 

Toward  Saint  Amant, 
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Through  leafy  alleys 

Of  verdurous  valleys 

With  merry  sallies 

Singing  their  chant  ; 
"  The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  ! 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  !" 

It  is  Baptiste,  and  his  affianced  maiden, 
With  garlands  for  the  bridal  laden  ! 

The  sky  was  blue  ;  without  one  cloud  of  gloom, 

The  sun  of  March  was  shining  brightly, 
And  to  the  air  the  freshening  wind  gave  lightly 

Its  breathings  of  perfume. 

When  one  beholds  the  dusky  hedges  blossom, 
A  rustic  bridal,  ah  !  how  sweet  it  is  1 

To  sounds  of  joyous  melodies. 
That  touch  with  tenderness  the  trembling  bosom, 
A  band  of  maidens 
Gaily  frolicking, 
A  band  of  youngsters 
Wildly  rollicking! 
Kissing, 
Caressing, 
With  fingers  pressing, 

Till  in  the  veriest 
Madness  of  mirth,  as  they  dance. 
They  retreat  and  advance. 

Trying  whose  laugh  shall  be  loudest  and  merrier.l ; 
While  the  bride,  with  roguish  eyes, 
-sporting  with  iihem,  now  escapes  nnd  cries  ^ 
"Those  who  catch  me 
Married  verily 
This  year  shall  be  !" 

And  all  pursue  with  eager  haste. 

And  all  attain  what  they  pursue, 
And  touch  her  pvetty  apron  fresh  and  new. 

And  the  iinen  kirtie  rountl  her  waist. 

Meanwhile,  whence  comes  it  that  among 

Tliese  youthful  maidens  fresh  and  fair, 

So  joyous,  ^,-ilh  such  laughing  air, 

Baptiste  stands  sighing,  witli  silent  tongue? 

And  yet  the  bride  is  fair  and  young  1 
in  it  Saint  Joseph  would  say  to  us  all, 
I'hat  love,   o'er-hasty,  precedeth  a  fall  ? 

O,  no  :  for  a  maiden  frail,  I  trow, 

Never  bore  so  lofty  a  brow ! 
What  lovers  !  tliey  give  not  a  single  caress ! 
To  cee  them  so  careless  and  cold  to-day. 

These  are  grand  people,  one  would  say. 
What  ails  Baptiots?  what  gri;f  doth  him  oppress? 
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It  is,  tliat,  half  way  up  ihe  hill, 
In  yon  cottage,  by  whose  walls 
Stand  the  cart-house  and  the  stalls, 
Dwelleth  the  blind  orphan  still, 
Daughter  of  a  veteran  old  ; 
And  you  must  know,  one  )'ear  ago, 
That  Margaret,  the  young  and  tender, 
Was  the  village  pride  and  splendour. 
And  Baptiste  her  lover  bold. 
Love,  the  deceiver,  them  ensnared  ; 
For  them  the  altar  was  prepared  ; 
But  alas!  the  summer's  blight, 
The  dread  disease  that  none  can  stay. 
The  pestilence  that  walks  by  night. 
Took  the  young  bride's  sight  away. 

All  at  the  father's  stern  command  was  changed  ; 

Their  peace  was  gone,  but  not  their  love  estranged  ; 

Wearied  at  home,  ere  long  tlie  lover  fled  ; 

Returned  but  three  short  days  ago, 

The  golden  chain  they  round  him  throw, 

He  is  enticed,  and  onward  led 

To  marry  Angela,  and  yet 

Is  thinking  ever  of  Margaret. 

Then  suddenly  a  maiden  cried, 
"Anna,  Theresa,  Mary,  Kate! 
Here  comes  the  cripple  Jane  !''     And  by  a  fountain's  side 
A  woman,  bent  and  gray  with  years. 
Under  the  mulberry-trees  appears, 
And  all  towards  her  run,  as  fleet 
As  had  they  wings  upon  their  feet. 

It  is  that  Jane,  the  cripple  Jane, 
Is  a  soothsayer,  wary  and  kind. 
She  telleth  fortunes,  and  none  complain. 
She  promises  one  a  village  swain, 
Another  a  happy  wedding-day. 
And  the  bride  a  lovely  boy  straightway. 
All  comes  to  pass  as  she  avers  ; 
She  never  deceives,  she  never  errs. 

But  for  this  once  the  village  seer 
Wears  a  countenance  severe, 
And  from  beneath  her  eyebrows  thin  and  wliile 
Iler  two  eyes  Hash  like  cannons  bright 
Aimed  at  the  bridegroom  in  waistcoat  blue. 
Who,  like  a  statue,  stands  in  view  ; 
Changing  colour,  as  well  he  might. 
When  the  beldame,  wrinkled  and  gray, 
Takes  the  young  bride  by  the  hand. 
And,  with  the  tip  of  her  reedy  wand, 
Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  doth  say:— 
"  Thoughtless  Angela,  beware  ! 
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Lest,  when  thou  weddest  this  false  biidegruom, 
Thou  diggest  for  thyself  a  tomb!" 

And  she  was  silent ;  and  the  maidens  fair 
Saw  from  each  eye  escape  a  swollen  tear ; 
But  on  a  little  streamlet  silver-clear, 

What  are  two  drops  of  turbid  rain? 
Saddened  a  moment,  the  bridal  train 
Resumed  the  dance  and  song  again  ; 
The  bridegroom  only  was  pale  with  fear; 
And  down  green  alleys 
Of  verdurous  valleys, 
With  merry  sallies, 
They  sang  the  refrain:  — 

"The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  sliould  blouui, 

So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  1 

Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 

So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  I " 

It. 

And  by  suftering  worn  and  weary. 
But  beautiful  as  some  fair  angel  yet. 
Thus  lamented  Margaret, 
In  her  cottage  lone  and  dreary  : — • 

"  He  has  arrived  !  arrived  at  last ! 
Yet  Jane  has  named  him  not  these  three  days  jiasr; 

Arrived  I  yet  kee])s  aloof  so  far ! 
And  knows  that  of  my  night  he  is  the  star ! 
Knows  that  long  months  I  wait  alone,  benigluol. 
And  count  the  moments  since  he  went  away  I 
Gomel   keep  the  promise  of  tliat  happier  day. 
That  I  may  keep  the  faith  to  thee  I  plighted  ! 
What  joy  have  I  without  thee?  what  deliglil? 
Grief  wastes  my  life,  and  makes  it  misery; 
Day  f(jr  the  others  ever,  but  for  me 

For  ever  night !  for  ever  night ! 
When  he  is  gone  "ti^  dark  !  my  soul  i.-,  sad  ! 
I  >ufferl     ()  my  God  !  come,  jnake  me  glad. 
When  he  is  near,  no  thoughts  of  day  intrude; 
Day  has  blue  heavens,  but  Baptiste'has  blue  eyes ! 
Within  them  shines  for  me  a  heaven  of  love, 
A  heaven  all  happiness,  like  that  above, 

No  more  of  grief!  no  more  of  lassitude  I 
Earth  I  forget,--and  heaven,  and  all  distresses, 
When  seated  by  my  side  my  hand  he  pressc-- ; 

But  when  alone,  remember  all  I 
Where  i^  Baptibtc?  he  hear>  not  when  I  call .' 
A  branch  of  ivy,  dying  on  the  ground, 

I  need  some  bough  to  twine  around  ; 
In  pity  come!  be  to  my  suffering  kind  .' 
True  love,  they  .say,  in  grief  doth  more  abcur.dj 

What  then,  when  one  is  blind? 
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"Who  knows?  perhaps  I  am  forsaken! 
Ah!  woe  is  me!  then  bear  me  to  my  grave! 

0  God!  what  thoughts  within  me  waken! 
Away!  he  will  return  !   I  do  out  rave  ! 

He  will  return  !  I  need  not  fear  ! 

He  swore  it  by  our  Saviour  dear ; 

He  could  not  come  at  his  own  will; 

Is  weary,  or  perhaps  is  ill ! 

Perhaps  his  heart,  in  this  disguise, 

Prepares  for  me  some  s\\  eet  surprise ! 
But  some  one  comes  !      Though  l)lind,  my  heart  car,  see? 
And  that  deceives  me  not!  'lis  he!  'tis  he  I" 

And  tiie  door  ajar  is  set, 

And  poor,  confidnig  Margaret 
Rises,  with  outstretched  arms,  but  sightless  eyes  ; 
'Tis  only  Paul,  her  brother,  who  thus  cries : — 

"Angela  the  bride  has  passed! 

1  saw  the  wedding  guests  go  by; 

Tell  me,  my  sister,  why  were  we  not  asked  ? 
For  all  are  there  but  you  and  l!" 

"  Angela  married !  and  not  send 

To  tell  her  secret  unto  me! 

O,  speak!  who  may  the  bridegroom  be?'' 

"  My  sister,  'tis  Baptiste,  thy  friend  !  " 

A  cry  the  blind  girl  gave,  but  nothing  said; 
A  milky  whiteness  spreads  u])on  her  cheeks; 

An  icy  hand,  as  heavy  as  lead, 

Descending,  as  her  brother  speaks. 

Upon  her  heart,  that  has  ceased  to  beat, 

Suspends  awhile  its  life  and  heat. 
She  stands  beside  the  boy,  now  sere  distressed, 
A  wax  Madonna  as  a  [leasant  dressed. 

At  length  the  Inidal  song  again 

Brings  her  back  to  iier  sorrow  and  pain. 

"  Hark!  tlie  joyous  airs  are  ringing! 
Sister,  dost  thou  hear  them  singing? 
How  merrily  they  laugh  and  jest! 
"Would  we  were  bidden  v.ith  the  rest; 
1  would  don  my  hose  of  homespun  gray, 
And  rny  doublet  of  linen  striped  and  gay; 
Perhaps  they  will  come;   for  they  do  nor  wed 
Till  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is  said  !  * 
*'  I  know  it!"  answered  Margaret ; 
\\  horn  the  vision,  with  aspect  black  a^  "ct. 

Mastered  again  ;  and  its  hand  of  ice 
.eld  her  lieart  crushed,  as  in  a  vice ! 
"  Paul,  be  not  sad!     'Tis  a  holidays 
To-morrow  put  on  thy  doublet  gay  ; 
But  leave  me  now  for  a  while  alone.'' 
Away,  with  a  hop  and  a  jump,  w  ent  Paul, 
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And,  as  he  whistled  along  t'he  hall, 
Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  M'hat  dreadful  heat  ! 

I  am  faint,  and  weary,  and  out  of  breath ! 

But  thou  art  cold,— art  chill  as  death  ! 

My  little  friend  !  what  ails  thee,  sweet?" 
"Nothing!  I  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride; 

And,  as  I  listened  to  the  song, 

I  thought  my  turn  wt)uid  come  ere  long, 

Thou  knowest  it  is  at  Whitsuntide. 

Thy  cards  forsooth  can  never  lie, 

To  me  such  joy  they  prophesy. 

Thy  skill  shall  be  vaunted  far  and  wide 

When  they  behold  him  at  my  side. 

And  poor  Baptiste,   what  sayest  thou? 
It  must  seem  long  to  him  ;— methinks  I  see  him  now!  ' 

Jane,  shuddering,  her  hand  doth  prest: 

"  Tiiy  love  1  cannot  all  approve; 
We  must  not  trust  too  much  to  happiness ; — 
Go,  pray  to  God,  that  thou  mayst  love  him  less!" 

"The  more  I  pray,  the  more  1  love! 
It  is  no  sin,  for  God  is  on  my  side !" 
It  was  enough  ;  and  Jane  no  more  replied. 

Now  to  all  hope  her  heart  is  barred  and  cold; 

But  to  deceive  the  beldame  old 

She  takes  a  sweet,  contented  air; 

Speaks  of  foul  weather  or  of  fair. 

At  every  word  the  maiden  smiles! 
Thus  the  beguiler  she  beguiles ; 
So  that,  departing  at  the  evening's  close. 

She  says,  "  She  may  be  saved  !  she  nothing  knuv,-i 

I'oor  Jane,  the  cunning  sorceress ! 
Now  that  thou  wouldst,  thou  art  no  prophetess! 
This  morning,  in  the  fulness  of  thy  heart. 

Thou  wabt  so,  far  beyond  thine  art ! 

III. 
Now  rings  the  bell,  nine  times  reverberating. 
And  the  white  daybreak,  stealing  up  the  sky, 
Sees  in  two  cottages  two  maidens  waiting, 
How  differently  ! 

Queen  of  a  day,  by  flatterers  caressed. 

The  one  puts  on  her  cross  and  crown. 
Decks  with  a  huge  bouquet  her  breast. 
And  flaunting,  fluttering  uj")  and  down. 
Looks  at  herself,  and  cannot  rest. 

The  other,  blind,  within  her  little  room. 
Has  neither  crown  nor  flower's  perfume ; 
But  in  their  stead  for  something  gropes  apait 
That  in  a  drawer's  re^^ess  doth  lie. 
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A.nd,  'neath  her  bodice  of  bright  scarlet  dye. 
Convulsive  clasps  it  to  her  heart. 

The  one,  fantastic,  light  as  air, 

'Mid  kisses  ringing, 

And  joyous  singing, 
Forgets  to  say  her  morning  prayer ! 

The  oilier,  with  cold  drops  upon  her  brow, 

Joins  her  two  hands,  and  kneels  upon  the  floor, 
And  whispers,  as  her  brother  opes  the  door, 
"  O  God  !    forgive  me  now  ! " 

And  then  the  orphan,  young  and  blind. 
Conducted  by  her  brother's  hand, 
Towards  the  church,  through  paths  unscanned, 
With  tranquil  air,  her  way  doth  wind. 

Odours  of  laurel,   making  her  faint  and  pale, 

Round  her  at  times  exhale, 
And  in  the  sky  as  yet  no  sunny  ray, 

But  brumal  vapouis  gray. 

Near  that  castle,  fair  to  see, 
Crowded  with  sculptures  old,  in  every  part, 

Marvels  of  nature  and  of  art. 

And  proud  of  its  name  of  high  degree, 

A  little  chapel,   almost  bare 

At  the  base  of  the  rock  is  builded  there; 

All  glorious  that  it  lifts  aloof, 

Above  each  jealous  cottage  roof, 
Its  sacred  summit,  swept  by  autumn  gales, 

And  its  blackened  steeple  higli  in  air. 

Round  which  the  osprey  screams  and  sails. 

"  Paul,  lay  thy  noisy  rattle  by  !" 
Thus  Margaret  said.      "  Where  are  we?  we  ascend  !" 

"  Yes  ;  seest  thou  not  our  journey's  end? 
Hearest  not  the  osprey  from  the  belfry  cry? 
The  hideous  bird,  that  brings  ill  luck,  we  know ! 
Dost  thou  remember  when  our  father  said. 

The  night  we  watched  beside  his  bed, 

'  O  daughter,  I  am  weak  and  low; 
Take  care  of  Paul ;  I  feel  that  I  am  dying !' 
And  thou,  and  he.  and  I,  all  fell  to  crying? 
Then  on  the  roof  the  osprey  screamed  aloud  ; 
And  here  they  brought  our  father  in  his  shroud. 
There  is  his  grave  ;  tliere  stands  the  cross  we  set ; 
Why  dost  thou  clasp  xne  so,  dear  Margaret  ? 

Come  in !     The  bride  will  be  here  soon  : 
Thou  tremblest !     O  my  God  !  thou  art  going  to  swoon  ! " 
She  could  no  more, — the  blind  girl,  weak  and  weary' 
A  voice  seemed  crying  from  that  grave  so  dreaiy, 
"What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  daughter?" — and  she  started  ; 

And  quick  recoiled,  aghast,  faint-hearted  ; 
But  Paulj  impatieni;,  urges  ever  more  2  Q 
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I  ler  steps  towards  the  open  door  ; 
And  when,  beneath  her  feet,  the  unliappy  maid 
Criwlies  the  laurel  near  the  house  immortal, 
And  with  her  head,  as  Paul  talks  on  again, 

Touches  the  crown  of  hligrane 

Suspended  from  the  low-arclied  jiortal, 

No  more  restrained,  no  more  afraid, 

She  walks,  as  for  a  feast  arrayed, 
And  in  the  ancient  chapel's  sombre  night 

They  both  are  lost  to  sight. 

At  length  the  bell, 
With  booming  sound, 
Sends  forth,  resounding  round. 
Its  hymeneal  peal  o'er  rock  and  down  the  dell. 
It  is  broad  day,  with  sunshine  and  with  rain  ; 
Aud  yet  the  guests  delay  not  long. 
For  soon  arrives  the  bridal  train, 
And  with  it  brings  the  village  throng. 
In  sooth,  deceit  maketh  no  mortal  gay. 
For  lo !   Baptiste  on  this  triumplianl  day. 
Mute  as  an  idiot,  sad  as  yester-morning. 
Thinks  only  of  tiie  beldame's  words  of  warning. 

And  Angela  thinks  of  her  cross,  I  wis  ; 

To  be  a  bride  is  all  !      The  pretty  lisper 

Feels  her  heart  swell  to  hear  all  round  her  wlli^pe•, 

"  How  beautiful !  how  beautiful  she  is  !" 

Hut  she  must  calm  that  giddy  head, 

For  already  the  Mass  is  said  ; 

At  the  holy  table  stands  the  priest  ; 
The  wedding  ring  is  blessed  ;    ]5aptiste  receives  it  ; 
Ere  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  he  leaves  it. 

He  must  pronoun::e  one  word  at  least! 
'Tis  spoken  ;  and  sudden  at  the  groomsman"'-  niJc 
"'Tishe!"  a  well-known  voice  has  cried. 
And  while  the  wedding-guests  all  hold  tlieir  bre.Tlh, 
Opes  the  confessional,  and  the  blind  girl,  seel 
"  Baptiste,"  she  said,   "  since  thou  hast  wished  my  doatli. 
As  holy  water  be  my  blood  for  ihee  !  ' 
And  calmly  in  the  air  a  knife  suspended ! 
Doubtless  her  guardian  angel  near  attended, 

I'or  anguish  did  its  work  so  well, 

That,  ere  the  fatal  stroke  descended, 
Lifeless  she  fell  I 

At  eve,  instead  of  bridal  verse. 
The  De  Profundis  filled  the  nir  ; 
Decked  with  flowers  a  single  hearse 
To  the  clunchyard  forth  they  bear  ; 
V'ill.ige  girls  in  robes  of  snow 
Follow,  weeping  as  they  go  ;' 
Nowhere  was  a  smile  that  day, 
No,  ah  no  I  for  each  one  seemed  to  sav ;— = 
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"Tlie  roads  shall  mourn  and  be  veiled  in  gloom, 
So  fair  a  corpse  shall  leave  its  liome  ! 
Should  mourn  and  should  weep,  ah,  well-away ! 
So  fair  a  corpse  shall  pass  to-day ! " 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.» 

FROM  THE  NOEI   ROURGUIGNON  DE  GUI   BAROZAI. 

I  HEAR  along  our  street 

Pass  the  minstrel  throngs  ; 

Hark  !  they  play  so  sweet. 
On  their  hautboys,  Christmas  songs! 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

In  December  ring 

Every  day  the  chimes  ; 

Loud  the  gleemen  sing 
In  the  streets  their  merry  rhymes. 

Let  us  I)y  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

Shepherds  at  the  grange, 
Where  the  Babe  was  born, 
Sang,  with  many  a  cliange, 

Christmas  carols  until  morn. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 

Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

These  good  people  sang 

Songs  devout  and  sweet; 

While  the  rafters  rang, 
Tiiere  they  stood  with  freezing  feet 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

]'"ver  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 

Nuns  m  frigid  cells 

At  this  holy  tide, 

For  want  of  something  elM% 
Christmas  songs  at  times  have  liied. 

l^et  us  by  the  fire 

I'.ver  liigher 
.Sing  ihem  till  the  night  expire  ! 

Washerwomen  old, 

'1\)  the  sound  they  beat, 

.Sing  by  rivers  cold. 
With  uncovered  hearls  and  feet. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  ihem  till  the  niglit  expire  1 
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Who  by  the  fireside  stands 

Stamps  his  feet  and  sings; 

But  he  who  blows  his  hand" 
Not  so  gay  a.  carol  brings. 

Let  lis  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
bing  them  till  the  night  expire! 


SONG. 

FROM    THF    SIANISM. 

Ah,  Love  ! 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love  ! 

Enemy 
Of  all  that  mankind  may  not  rue  ! 

Mo^t  untrue 
To  him  who  keeps  most  faith  with  thee } 

Woe  is  me  ! 
The  falcon  has  the  eyes  of  the  dove ! 

Ah,  Love  ! 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love ! 

Thy  deceits 
Give  us  clearly  to  comprehend 

Whither  tend 
All  thy  pleasures,  all  thy  sweets ! 

They  are  cheats, — 
Thorns  below,  and  flowers  above  ! 

Ah,  Love! 
Perjured,  fal-e,  treacherous  Love  ! 


bEOWULF'S  EXPEDITION  TO  HEOPT. 

FROM  THE  ANGLO-S.'\XON'. 

Thus  then,  much  care-worn, 

The  son  of  Healfden 

Sorrowed  evermore, 

Nor  might  the  prudent  hero 

His  woes  avert. 

The  war  was  too  hard, 

Too  loath  and  longsome, 

That  on  the  people  came, 

Dire  wra;h  and  grim, 

Of  night- woes  the  worst. 

This  from  home  heard 

Higelac's  Thane, 

Good  among  the  Goths, 

GreiTleTs  deeds. 

He  was  of  mankind 

]n  might  th-;  strongest, 

At  that  day 

Of  this  life, 

Hoble  and  stalwart. 
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H^  bade  Iiiin  a  sea-ship, 
t  A  goodly  one,  prepare. 

Quoth  lie,  the  war-king, 
Over  the  swan's  road, 
Seek  he  woi'.Id 
The  mighty  monarch. 
Since  he  wanted  men. 
For  him  that  journey 
His  prudent  fellows 
Straight  made  ready, 
Those  that  loved  him. 
They  excited  their  souis 
The  omen  they  beheld. 
Had  the  good-man 
Of  the  Gothic  people 
Champions  chosen. 
Of  tho-e  tliat  keenest 
He  might  find. 
Some  fifteen  men. 
The  sea-wood  sought  hc; 
The  warrior  showed. 
Sea- crafty  man ! 
The  landmarks. 
And  first  went  forth. 
The  ship  was  on  the  wave?., 
Boat  under  the  cliffs. 
The  barons  ready 
To  the  prow  mounted. 
The  streams  they  whirled 
The  sea  against  the  sar.ds. 
The  chieftains  bore 
On  the  nakea  brr^st 
Bright  ornaments 
War-gear,  Goth -like 
The  men  shoved  off, 
Men  on  their  willing  way. 
The  bounden  wood. 

Then  went  over  the  sea-wave»-. 
Hurried  by  the  wind, 
The  ship  with  foamy  neck, 
Most  like  a  sea-fowl. 
Till  about  one  hour 
Of  the  second  day 
The  curv.;(i  prow 
Had  passed  onward 
So  that  the  sailors 
The  land  saw. 
The  shore-cliffs  shinlr<». 
Mountains  steep, 
And  broad  sea -noses. 
Then  was  the  sea-sal(lnp 
Of  the  earl  at  an  enit 
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'     Then  up  speedily 

The  Weather  people 

On  ihc  land  went, 

The  sea-bark  moored, 

Their  niail-saxks  shook, 

Their  war-weeds. 

God  thanked  they, 

Tliat  to  them  the  sea-journey 

Easy  had  been. 
Then  from  the  wall  beheld 

The  ivarden  of  the  Scyldings, 

He  ■  vho  the  sea-cliffs 

Ilaf .  in  his  keeping, 

Bef  r  o'er  the  balks 

Tb  i  bright  shields, 

T^e  war-weapons  speedily. 

Pirn  the  doubt  disturbed 

I  1  his  mind's  thought, 

A  i^hat  these  men  might  be. 
Went  then  to  the  shore, 

On  his  steed  riding, 

The  Thane  of  Ilrothgar. 

Before  the  host  he  shook 

His  w^arden's  staff  in  hand, 

In  measured  words  demandeiJ; 
"  What  men  are  ye 

War-gear  wearing, 

Host  in  harness. 

Who  thus  the  brown  keel 

Over  the  water-street 

Leading  come 

Hither  over  the  sea? 

I  these  boundaries 

As  shore-waidea  hold : 

That  in  the  Land  of  liie  Danes 

Nothing  IciiLlisome 

With  ;i  ship-ciew 

Scathe  us  might.  .  .  . 

Ne'er  saw  I  mightier 

Earl  upon  earth 

Than  :s  your  own, 

Hero  in  harness. 

Not  seldom  ihis  warrioi* 

Is  in  weapons  distinguished; 

Never  his  beauty  belies  him. 

His  peerless  countenance! 

Now  would  I  fain 

Your  origin  know. 

Ere  ye  fo.tii 

As  false  spies 

Into  the  Land  of  the  Danes 

Varthcr  faic. 
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Now,  ye  dwellers  afar  t)ffl 

Ye  sailors  of  the  sea ! 

Listen  to  my 

One-fold  thought. 

Quickest  is  best 

To  make  known 

Whence  your  coming  may  1  e." 

THE  SOUL'S  COMPLAINT  AGAINSl'  JUL  r,OD7. 

FROM    THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

Much  it  behoveth 
Each  one  of  mortals, 
That  he  his  soul's  journey 
In  himself  ponder, 
How  deep  it  may  be. 
When  Death  cometli, 
The  bonds  he  breaketh 
By  which  united 
AVere  body  and  soul. 

Long  it  is  thenceforth 
Ere  the  soul  taketh 
From  God  himself 
Its  woe  or  its  weal ; 

As  in  the  world  erst,  / 

Even  in  its  earth-vessel,  '^ 

It  wrought  before.  I 

The  soul  shall  come 
Wailing  with  loud  voice, 
After  a  sennight. 
The  soul,  to  lind 
The  body 

That  it  erst  dwelt  in ; — 
Three  hundred  winters, 

Unless  ere  that  worketh  '. 

The  eternal  Lord, 
The  Almighty  God, 
The  end  of  the  world. 

Crieth  then,  so  care-worn. 
With  cold  utterance. 
And  speaketh  grimly, 
The  ghost  to  the  dust : 
"  Diy  dust !  thou  dreary  one ! 
How  little  didst  thou  labour  for  me  i 
In  the  foulness  of  earth 
Thou  all  wcarest  away 
Like  to  the  loam  ! 
Little  didst  thou  think 
How  thy  soul's  journey 
Would  be  thereafter, 
When  from  the  body 
It  should  be  led  forth." 
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SONG. 

FROM  THE  roKTUGESE. 

If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden, 

Awake,  and  open  thy  door  : 
'Tis  the  break  of  day,  and  we  must  away. 

O'er  meadow,  and  mount,  and  moor. 
Wait  not  to  find  thy  slippers, 

But  come  with  thy  naked  feet : 
We  shall  have  to  pass  through  the  dewy  rjrr.ss 

And  waters  wide  and  tleet. 


FRITHIOF'S  HOMESTEAD. 

FROM  THE  SVVEDISH. 

Three  miles  extended  around  the  fields  of  the  homestead  ;   o,, 

three  sides 
Valleys,  and  mountains,  and  hills,  but  on  the  fourth  side  was  the 

ocean. 
Birch-woods   crowned   the    summits,   but    over  the  down-sloping 

hill-sides 
Flourished  the  golden  corn,  and  man-high  was  waving  the  rye-field. 
Lakes,  full  many  in  number,  their  mirror  held  up  for  the  mountains. 
Held  for  the  forests  up,  in  whose  depths  the  high-antlered  reindeer:. 
Had  their  kingly  walk,  and  drank  of  a  hundred  brooklets. 
But  in  the  valleys,  full  widely  around,  there  fed  on  the  greenswari} 
Herds  with  sleek,  shining  sides,  and  udders  that  longed  for  ths 

milk-pail. 
'Mid  these  were  scattered,  now  here  and  now  there,  a  vast  count* 

less  number 
Of  white-wooled  sheep,  as  thou  seest  the  white-looking  stray  clouds, 
Flock-wise,   spread  o'er   the  heavenly  vault,  \\hen  it  bloweth  in 

spring-time. 
Twice  twelve  swift-footed  coursers,  mettlesome,  fast-fettered  storm- 
winds. 
Stamping  stood  in  the  line  of  stalls,  all  champing  their  fodder, 
Knotted  with  red  their  manes,  and   their  hoofs  all  whitened  \n\\\ 

steel  shoes. 
The  banquet-hall,  a  house  by  itself,  was  timbered  of  hard  fir. 
Not  five  hundred  men  (at  ten  times  twelve  to  the  hundred) 
Filled  up  the  roomy  hall,  when  assembled  for  drinking  at  Yule-tide. 
Thorough  the  hall,  as  long  as  it  was,  went  a  table  of  holm-oak. 
Polished  and  white,  as  of  steel ;  the  columns  twain  of  the  high-seat 
Stood  at  the  end  tliereof,  two  gods  carved  out  of  an  elm-tree; 
Odin  with  lonlly  look,  and  Frey  with  the  sun  on  his  frontlet. 
Lately  between  the  two,  on  a  bear-skin  (the  skin  it  was  coal-black, 
Scarlet-red  was  the  throat,  but  the  paws  were  shodden  with  silver). 
Thorsten  sat  with  his  friends,  Hospitality  sitting  with  Gladness. 
Oft,   when  the   moon  among  the  night-clouds  flew,    relateil  the 

old  man 
Wonders  from  far-distant  lands  he  had  seen,  and  cruises  of  Vikings 
Far  on  the  Baltic  and  Sea  of  the  West,  and  the  North  Sea. 
Hush  sat  the  listening  bench,  and  their  s^lances  hung  on  the  gray 

beard's 
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Lips,  as  a  bee  on  tlie  rose ;  but  the  Skald  was  thinking  of  Brage,  ' 
Where,  with  silver  beard,  and  runes  on  his  tongue,  he  is  seated 
Under  the  leafy  beech,  and  tells  a  tradition  by  Mimer's 
Ever-murmuring  wave,  himself  a  living  tradition. 
Mid-way  the  floor  (with  thatch  was  it  strewn),  burned  for  ever  the 

fire-flame 
Glad  on  its  stone-built  hearth ;   and  through   the  wide-mouthed 

smoke-flue 
Looked  the  stars,  those  heavenly  friends,  down  into  the  great  lad, 
But  round  the  walls,  upon  nails  of  steel,  were  hanging  in  order 
Breastplate  and  helm  with   each  other,  and   here  and  there   in 

among  them 
Downward  lightened  a  sword,  as  in  winter  evening  a  star  shoots. 
More  than  helmets  and  swordr,   the  shields  in  the  banquet-I.all 

glistened. 
White  as  the  orb  of  l!ie  sun,  or  white  as  the  moon's  disc  of  silver. 
Ever  and  ancn  v.-cnt  a  maid  round  the  board  and  filled  up  the 

drink-horns; 
Ever  she  cast  down  licr  eyes  and  blushed;  in  the  shield  her  reflection 
Blushed    too,   evtn   :.s   she; — this   gladdened    the    hard-drin>ing 

champions. 


FRITHIOF'S  TEMPTATION. 

FROM    THE   SWEDISH. 

Spring  Is  coming,  birds  arc  twittering,  forests  leaf,  and  smiles  the  sun, 
And  the  loosened  torrents  downward  singing  to  the  oc;nn  laii , 
Glowing  like  the  cheek  of  Freya,  peeping  rosebuds  'giu  to  ope. 
And  in  human  hearts  av/aken  love  of  life,  and  j<jy,  and  '■;  pe. 

Now  will  hunt  the  ancient  monarch,  and  the  rjueea  ..'..all  join  tl:2 

sport ; 
Swarming  in  its  gorgeous  splendour  is  assembled  all  the  court ; 
Bows  ring  loud,  and  quivers  rattle,  stallions  paw  the  ground  alway, 
And,  with  hoods  upon  their  eyelid.s,  falcons  scream  aloud  for  prey. 
See,  the  queen  of  the  chase  advances!    Frithiof,  gaze  not  on  the  siglu! 
Like  a  star  upon  a  spring-cloud  sits  she  on  her  palfrey  white, 
Half  of  Freya,  half  of  Rota,  yet  more  beauteous  than  these  two, 
And  from  her  light  hat  of  purple  wave  aloft  the  feathers  blue. 
Now  the  huntsman's  band  is  ready.      Hurrah!  over  hill  and  dale! 
Horns  ring,  and  the  hawks  light  u])ward  to  the  hall  of  Odin  sail. 
All  the  dwellers  in  the  forest  seek  in  fear  their  cavern  homes. 
But,  with  f  pear  outstretched  before  her,  after  them  Valkyria  comes. 

Then  threw  Irithiof  down  his  mantle,  and  upon  the  grecn.^waid 

spread. 
And  the  ancient  king  so  trustful  laid  on  P'rithiofs  knees  his  head ; 
Slept,  as  calmly  as  the  hero  sleepeth  after  war's  alarms 
On  his  shield,  calm  as  an  infant  sleepeth  in  its  mother's  arms. 
As  he  slumbers,  hark!  there  sings  a  coal-black  bird  upon  a  bough: 
"  Hasten,  Frithiof,  slay  the  old  man,  close  your  quarrel  at  a  blow; 
Take  his  queen,  for  she  is  thine,  anil  once  the  bridal  kiss  she  gave; 
Now  no  human  eye  beholds  tlif  e  ;  ilcep  and  silent  is  the  grave." 
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Frithiof  listens;  hark!  there  sings  a  snow-white  bird   upon  the 

bougli : 
"  Though  no  human  eye  beholds  thee,  Odin's  eye  beholds  thee  now, 
<"oward,  wilt  thou  murder  slumber?  a  defenceless  old  man  slay? 
Whatsoe'er  thou  winn'st,  thou  canst  not  win  a  hero's  fame  this  way." 

Thus  the  two  wood-birds  did  warble;  Frithiof  took  his  war-sword 

good, 
With  a  shudder  hurled  it  from  him,  far  into  the  gloomy  wood. 
( 'oal-black  bird  flics  down  to  Nastrand ;  but  on  light  unfolded  wings, 
L.ike  Ihc  tone  of  harps,  the  other,  sounding  towards  the  sun  upsprings. 

Straight  the  ancient  king  awakens.     "  Sweet  has  been  my  sleep," 

he  said; 
"  Pleasantly  sleeps  one  in  the  shadow,  guarded  by  a  brave  man's 

blade. 
I'lUt  where  is  thy  sword,  O  stranger?   Lightning':;  brother,  where  is  he? 
^Vho  thus  parts  you,  who  should  never  from  each  other  parted  be?" 

"  It  avails  not,"  Frithiof  answered;  "in  the  North  are  other  swords; 
Sharji,  O  monarch,  is  the  sword's  tongue,  and  it  speaks  not  peace- 
ful words; 
Murky  spirits  dwell  in  steel  blades,  spirits  from  the  Niffelhem, 
Slumber  is  not  safe  before  them,  silver  locks  but  anger  them." 


SILENT    I.  O  V  K  . 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Who  love  would  seek, 
Let  him  love  evermore 

And  seldom  speak : 
For  in  love's  domain 
.Sdeuce  must  reign; 

Or  it  brings  the  heart 

.Smart 

And  pain. 


CHILDHOOD. 

KROM  T-.K  DANISH. 

There  .was  a  time  when  1  was  very  small, 

When  my  whole  frame  was  but  an  ell  in  height. 
Sweetly,  as  I  recall  it,  tears  do  fall, 

And  therefore  I  recall  it  with  delight. 
I  sported  in  my  tender  mother's  arms, 

And  rode  a-horseback  on  best  father's  knee  ; 
Aldve  were  sorrows,  passions,  and  alarms. 

And  gold,  and  Greek,  and  love,  unknown  to  me. 

Then  seemed  to  me  this  world  far  less  in  size, 
'    Likewise  it  seemed  to  me  less  wicked  far  ; 
Like  points  in  heaven,  I  saw  the  stars  arise, 
'    And  longed  for  wings  that  I  might  catch  a  star 
I  saw  the  moon  behind  the  island  fade. 

And  thought,  "  O,  were  I  on  that  island  there, 
I  coulil  find  (1^^\.  of  what  the  moon  is  made. 

Find  out  how  lar^ic  it  is,  how  round  how  fairl" 
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Wondering,  I  saw  God's  sun,  through  western  skies, 

Sink  in  the  ocean's  golden  lap  at  night, 
And  yet  upon  the  morrow  early  rise, 

And  paint  the  eastern  heaven  with  crimson  light  ; 

And  thought  of  God,  the  gracious  Heavenly  Father, 
Who  made  nie,  antl  that  lovely  sun  on  high, 

And  all  those  pearls  of  heaven  thick-strung  together, 
Dropped,'  clustering,  from  his  hand  o'er  all  the  sky. 

With  childish  reverence,  my  young  lips  did  say 
The  prayer  my  pious  mother  taught  to  me  : 

"O  Gentle  God!  O,  let  me  strive  alway 
Still  to  be  wise,  and  good,  and  follow  thee !" 

So  prayed  I  for  my  father  and  my  mother, 

And  for  my  sister,  and  for  all  the  town  ; 
The  king  I  knew  not,  and  the  beggar-brother, 

Who,  bent  with  age,  went,  sighing,  up  and  down. 

Tiiey  perished,  the  blithe  days  of  boyhood  perished, 
And  all  the  gladness,  all  the  peace  I  knew ! 

Now  have  I  but  their  memory,  fondly  cherished  ; — 
God  !  may  I  ne  /er,  never  lose  that  too ! 


BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD. 

fROM  THE  GERMAN. 

O,  HOW  blest  are  ye  whose  toils  are  ended  ! 
Who,  through  death,  have  unto  God  ascended'. 
Ve  have  arisen 
From  the  cares  which  keep  us  still  in  prison. 

We  are  still  as  in  a  dungeon  living, 

Still  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  misgixing  ; 

Our  undertakings 

Arc  but  toils,  and  troubles,  and  heart-breakings. 

Ye,  meanwhile,  are  in  your  chambers  sleephig. 
Quiet,  and  set  free  from  all  our  weeping ; 
No  cross  nor  trial 
Hinders  your  enjoyments  with  denial. 

Christ  has  wiped  away  your  tears  for  ever  ; 
Ve  have  that  for  xx'hich  we  still  endeavour. 
To  you  are  chanted 
Songs  which  yet  no  mortal  ear  have  haunted. 

Ah!  who  would  not,  then,  depart  with  gladne.s.. 
To  inherit  heaven  for  earthly  sadness? 
Who  here  would  languish 
Longer  in  bewailing  and  in  anguish 

Come,  O  Christ,  and  loose  the  chains  that  bind  us ! 
Lead  us  forth,  and  cast  this  world  behind  us  1 
With  thee,  the  Anointed, 
Finds  the  soul  its  joy  and  rest  appointed. 
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DEATH  OF  ARCH  BIS  .iOP  TURPIN. 

FROM  THE  FIJENCH. 

The  nichlji.sli<)p,  wlioni  God  loved  in  higli  degree, 

iielield  ins  wounds  all  bleeding  fiesii  and  free  ; 

And  then  his  cheek  more  ghastly  grew  and  wan, 

And  a  faint  shudder  through  his  members  ran. 

Upon  the  battle-field  his  knee  was  bent ; 

Brave  Roland  saw,  and  to  his  succour  went, 

Straightway  his  helmet  from  his  brow  unlaced, 

And  tore  the  shining  hauberk  from  his  breast ; 

Then  raising  in  his  arms  the  man  of  God, 

Gently  he  laid  him  on  the  verdant  sod. 

"Rest,  Sire,"  he  cried,  —  "for  rest  thy  suffering  needs." 

The  priest  replied,  "  Think  but  of  warlike  deeds  ! 

The  field  is  ours  ;  well  may  we  boast  this  strife  ! 

But  death  steals  on, — there  is  no  hope  of  life  ; 

In  paradise,  where  the  almoners  live  again. 

There  are  our  couches  spread, — there  shall  we  rest  from  pa.n. 

Sore  Roland  grieved  ;  nor  marvel  I,  alas ! 

That  thrice  he  swooned  upon  the  thick,  green  grass. 

When  he  revived,  with  a  loud  voice  cried  he, 

"O  Heavenly  Father!  Holy  Saint  Marie! 

Why  lingers  death  to  lay  me  in  my  grave? 

Beloved  France !  how  have  the  good  and  lirave 

Been  torn  from  thee  and  left  thee  weak  and  [xjor  !"■ 

Then  thoughts  of  Aude,  his  lady-love,  came  oVr 

His  spirit,  and  he  whispered  soft  and  slov.-, 

"  My  gentle  friend  ! — what  parting  full  of  wgj! 

Never  so  true  a  liegeman  shalt  thou  see  ; — 

Whate'er  my  fate,  Christ's  benison  on  thee 

Christ,  who  did  save  from  realms  of  woe  beneath 

The  Hebrew  prophets  from  the  second  death." 

Then  to  the  paladins,  whom  well  he  knew, 

He  went,  and  one  by  one  unaided  drew 

To  Turpin's  side,  well  skilled  in  ghostly  lore ; — 

No  heart  had  he  to  smile, — but,  weeping  sore. 

He  blessed  them  in  God's  name,  with  faith  that  he 

Would  soon  vouchsafe  to  them  a  glad  eternity. 

The  archbishop,  then, — on  whom  God's  benison  rc.:t  I — 

Exhausted,  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast; — 

His  mouth  was  full  of  dust  and  clotted  gore, 

And  many  a  \\ound  his  swollen  visage  bore. 

Slow  beats  his  heart, — his  panting  bosom  heaves,  — 

Death  comes  apace, — no  hope  of  cure  relieves. 

Towards  heaven  he  raised  his  dying  hands  and  prayed 

That  God,  who  fur  our  sins  was  mortal  made,  ^ 

Born  of  the  Virgin, — scorned  and  crucifietl, — 

In  paradise  would  place  him  by  his  side. 

Then  Turpin  died  in  service  of  Charlon, 

In  battle  great  and  eke  great  orison  ; 

'Gainst  Pagan  host  alway  strong  champion;—- 

God  grant  to  him  hi-^  holy  benison 
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RONDEL. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Love,  ?ove,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mnie? 

Nought  see  1  fixed  or  sure  in  thee ! 
I  do  not  know  thee,  — nor  what  deeds  are  thine : 
Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine? 

Nought  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee ! 
Shall  I  be  mute,  or  vows  with  prayers  combine? 

Ye  who  are  blessed  in  Ir^ring,  tell  it  me : 
Love,  love,  what  wilt  '.hcu  w  th  this  heart  of  Mine? 

Nought  see  I  pern  anent  or  s*i-'3  in  thoe ! 


RONDEL. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Hence  away,  begone,  begone. 

Carking  care  anc'  melancholy ! 

Think  yi  thu?  \.o  govern  me 
All  my  liis  long,  as  ye  have  done? 

Thai-  sJ-aJl  ye  not,  I  promise  ye: 

P  aa?o--.  shall  have  the  mastery. 
5-r,  hsxice  away,  begone,  begone, 

Carking  care  and  melancholy! 

If  ever  ye  return  this  way, 

Wi':h  your  mournful  company, 

A  curse  be  on  ye,  and  the  day 

That  bring;  ye  moping  back  to  meS 

Hence  away,  bs^one^  I  say, 
Carkirg  cave  and  melancholy  ! 


PENOUVEAU. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Now  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  agavn 
Of  ermined  fnst,  and  cold  and  rsin. 
And  clothe."  him  in  the  embroidery 
Of  glittering  sun  and  clear  blue  sky. 
With  beast  and  bird  the  forest  rings. 
Each  in  his  jargon  cries  or  sings ; 
And  Tifi^e  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  encined  frost,  and  cold  and  rain. 
River,  and  fount,  and  tinkling  brook 

Wear  in  their  dainty  livery 

Drops  of  silver  jewelry ; 
In  new-made  suit  they  merry  lookj 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  cold  and  ra":;- 


THE  NATURE  OF  LOVE. 

FSOM  THE  IT.'U.IAN. 

To  nobie  heart  Ivove  doth  for  shelter  f/y. 
As  seelcs  the  bird  the  forest's  leafy  fliarl-ij 
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Love  was  not  felt  lili  nol)Ie  heart  heat  hit;li, 

Nor  before  love  tlic  noble  lieart  was  made. 

Soon  as  the  sun's  broad  flame 

\Vas  formed,  so  soon  the  clear  light  filled  the  air; 

Yet  was  not  till  lie  came : 

So  love  springs  up  in  noble  breasts,  and  there 

Has  its  appointed  space, 

As  heat  in  the  bright  flame  finds  its  alloUed  place. 

Kindles  hi  noble  heart  the  fire  of  love, 

As  hidden  virtue  in  the  precious  stone; 

This  virtue  comes  not  from  the  stars  above, 

Till  round  it  the  ennobling  sun  has  shone; 

But  when  his  powerful  blaze 

Has  drawn  forth  what  was  vile,  the  stars  impart 

Strange  virtue  in  Iheit  rays  : 

And  thus  when  Nature  doth  create  the  heart 

Noble  and  ]5ure  and  high. 

Like  virtue  from  the  star,  love  conies  from  woman'  i  eye. 


TRIAR  LUBIN. 

FROM      THE      FRENCH. 

To  gallop  off  to  town  post-haste 

So  oft,  the  times  I  cannct  tell ; 
To  do  vile  deed,  nor  feel  disgi-aced,— 

Friar  Lubin  will  do  it  well. 
But  a  sober  life  to  lead, 

To  honour  virtue,  and  pursue  it, 
That's  a  pious,  Christian  deed, — 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

To  mingle  with  a  knowing  smile, 

The  goods  of  others  with  Iris  own. 
And  leave  you  without  cross  or  pile, 

Friar  Lubin  stands  alone. 
'J'o  say  'tis  yours  is  all  in  vain. 

If  once  he  lays  his  finger  to  it; 
For  as  to  giving  back  again, 

I'riar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

With  flattering  words  and  gentle  Umc, 

To  woo  and  win  some  guileless  maid, 
Cutniiiig  pander  need  you  none, — 

h'liar  I.ubin  knows  the  trade. 
Loud  prcacheth  he  sobriety, 

But  as  for  water,  doth  eschew  it; 
Vour  dog  may  dr-ink  it,—  but  not  he; 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

ENVOI. 

"Wlicn  an  evil  deed's  to  do, 
P'r'iar  Lubin  is  stout  and  true; 
rilimmers  a  ray  of  goodness  through  it, 
mar  Lubin  cannot  do  lit 
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TO  ITALY. 

FROM    FII.ICAJA. 

Italy  1  Italy  !  tlioii  who'rt  doomed  to  wear 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  and  possess 
The  dower  funest*  o.''  infinite  wretchedness. 
Written  upon  thy  forehead  i)y  despair  ; 

Ah  !  would  that  tliou  wert  stronger,  or  less  fair, 
That  they  might  fear  thee  more,  or  love  thee  less, 
Wlio  in  the  splendour  of  thy  loveliness 
Seem  wasting,  yet  to  mortal  combat  dare  ! 

Then  from  the  Alps  I  should  not  see  descending 
Such  torrents  of  armed  men,  nor  Gallic  horde 
Drinking  the  wave  of  Po,  distained  with  gore, 

Kor  should  I  see  thee  girded  with  a  sword 

Not  thine,  and  with  the  stranger's  arm  contendingj 
Victor  or  vanquished,  slave  for  evermore. 


SANTA  TERESA'S  BOOK-MARK. 

FROM  SANTA  TERESA. 

Let  nolhir.g  disturb  thee, 
Nothing  affright  thee  ; 
All  things  are  passing  ; 
(jod  never  changeth  ; 
Patient  endurance 
Attaincth  to  all  things  ; 
Who  God  possessoth 
In  nothing  is  wanting  ; 
Alone  God  sufficeth. 


TO  CARDINAL  RICHELIEU. 

FROM    MAI.IIERBE. 

TiiOU  mighty  Prince  of  Church  and  State, 
Richelieu  !  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Whatever  road  man  chooses,  Fate 
Still  holds  him  subject  to  her  breath. 

*  Fatal, 
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Spun  of  all  silks,  our  days  and  nights 
Hav2  soriows  woven  with  delights  ; 
And  of  this  intermingled  shade 
Our  various  destiny  appears, 
Even  as  one  sees  the  course  of  years 
Of  summers  and  of  winters  made. 

Sometimes  the  soft,  deceitful  hours 
Let  us  enjoy  the  halcyon  wave  ; 
Sometimes  '.irpenJinp  peril  lowers 
Beyond  the  seaman's  skill  to  save. 
The  Wisdom,  infinitely  wise, 
That  gives  to  human  destinies 
Their  foreordained  necessity. 
Has  made  no  law  more  fixed  beloWj 
Than  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow 
Of  Fortune  and  Adversity. 


LATER  POEMS. 


THE   WHITE   CZAR. 

Dost  thou  see  on  the  rampart's  height 
That  wreath  of  mist,  in  the  light 
Of  the  michiight  moon  ?     O,  hist  ! 
It  is  not  a  wreath  of  mist  ; 
It  is  the  C/,ar,  the  White  Czar, 
Batynshka  !     Gosiidav  !  * 

Tie  lias  heard,  among  the  dead, 
The  artillery  roll  o'erhead  ; 
The  drums  and  the  tramp  of  feet 
Of  his  soldiery  in  the  street  ; 
He  is  awake  !  the  White  C^ar, 
Batyushka  !     Gosudar  ! 

He  has  heard  in  the  grave  the  criej 
Of  his  people  :    "  Awake  !  arise  !  " 
He  has  rent  the  gold  brocade 
Whereof  his  shroud  was  made  ; 
He  is  risen  !   the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka  !     Gosudar  ! 

From  the  Volga  and  the  Don 
He  has  led  his  armies  on, 
Over  river  and  morass, 
Over  desert  and  mountain  pass  ; 
The  Czar,  the  Orthodox  Czar, 
Batyushk?.  !     Gosudar  ! 

He  looks  froii"  the  mountain-chain 
Toward  the  seas,  that  cleave  in  tw^in 
The  continents  ;  his  hand 
Points  southward  o'er  the  land 
Of  Roumele  !     O  Czar, 

Batyushka  !     Gosudar  ! 

And  the  words  break  from  his  lips  ; 
"  I  am  the  builder  of  ships, 
And  my  ships  shall  sail  these  seas 
To  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ! 
I  say  it  ;  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka  !     Gosudar  ! 


*  The  White  Czar  is  Peter  the  Great.  Batyushka  (Fai/ur  deair),  and  Gosudar 
{Si^icre'sin;,  jirs  titles  th*  Russian  people  are  fcad  of  giving  to  the  Czar  .n 
their  popular  sonf'S. 

'  ■  2  R 
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•'  The  Bosphorus  shall  be  free  ; 
It  shall  make  room  for  me  ; 
And  the  gates  of  its  water-stree'-s 
Be  unbarred  before  my  fleets, 
I  say  it ;  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka  1     Gosudar  ! 

"And  the  Christian  shall  no  more 
Be  crushed,  as  heretofore, 
Beneath  thine  iron  rule, 

0  Sultan  of  Istamboul  ! 

1  swear  it  !     I  the  Czar, 

Batyushka  1     Gosudar  1  " 


THE  FUGITIVE. 

f.  TARTAR  S&NG,  FROM  THE  PROSE  VERSION  OF  CHODZKO. 


"  He  is  gone  to  the  desert  land  t 
I  can  see  the  shining  mane 
Of  his  horse  on  the  distant  plain, 
As  he  rides  with  his  Kossak  band  \ 

"  Come  back,  rebellious  one  ! 
Let  thy  proud  lieart  relent  ; 
Come  back  to  my  tail,  white  tent, 
Come  back,  my  only  son  ! 

"  Thy  hand  in  freedom  shall 
Cast  thy  hawks  when  morning  breaks 
On  the  swans  of  the  Seven  Lakes, 
On  the  lakes  of  Karajal. 

"  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  stray, 
And  pasture  thy  hunting  steeds 
In  the  long  grass  and  the  reeds 
Of  the  meadows  of  Karaday. 

"  I  will  give  thee  my  coat  of  mail 
Of  softest  leather  made, 
With  choicest  steel  inlaid — 
Will  not  all  this  prevail  ?  " 

II. 

"Th's  li?nd  no  longei  shall 
Cast  my  hawks  when  morning  breaks' 
On  the  swans  of  the  S>even  La&es, 
On  the  lakes  of  Karaial. 
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"  I  will  no  longer  stray, 
And  pasture  my  hunting  steeds 
In  the  long  grass  and  the  reeds 
Of  the  meadows  of  Karaday. 

Though  thou  give  me  thy  coat  o'  mail 
Of  softest  leather  made, 
With  choicest  steel  inlaid  ; 
All  this  cannot  prevail. 

"  What  right  have  thou,  O  Khan, 
To  me,  who  am  my  own  ? 
Who  am  slave  to  God  alone, 
And  not  to  any  man. 

"  God  will  appoint  the  day 

When  I  again  shall  be 

By  the  blue,  shallow  sea, 

Where  the  steel-bright  sturgeons  play. 

"  God,  who  doth  care  of  me 
In  the  barren  wilderness, 
On  unknown  hills,  no  less 
Will  my  companion  be. 

"  When  I  wander  lonely  and  lost 
In  the  wind  ;  when  I  watch  at  night; 
Like  a  hungry  wolf,  and  am  white 
And  covered  with  hoar-frost ; 

"  Yea,  wheresoever  I  be, 

In  the  yellow  desert  sands, 

In  mountains,  or  unknown  lands, 

Allah  will  care  for  me." 

III. 

Then  Sobra,  the  old,  old  man — ■ 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
Had  he  lived  in  this  land  of  tears — 
Bowed  down,  and  said  :  "  O  Khan  I 

"  If  you  bid  me  I  will  speak, 
There's  no  sap  in  dry  grass. 
No  marrow  in  dry  bones  !  alas. 
The  mind  of  old  men  is  weak  ! 

' '  I  am  old,  I  am  very  old  ; 
I  have  seen  the  primeval  man, 
I  have  seen  the  great  Gingis  Khan 
Arrayed  in  his  robes  of  gold. 

"  What  I  say  to  you  is  the  truth  ; 
And  I  say  to  you,  O  Khan, 
Pursue  not  the  st»r-white  man. 
Pursue  riot  the  beautiful  youth 
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"  Him  the  Almighty  made  ; 
He  brought  him  forth  of  the  light 
At  the  verge  and  end  of  the  night, 
When  men  on  the  mountain  prayed. 

*'  He  was  born  at  the  break  of  day, 
When  abroad  the  angels  walk  ; 
He  hath  listened  to  their  talk, 
And  he  knoweth  what  they  sry. 

"  Gifted  with  Allah's  grace. 
Like  the  moon  of  Ramazan 
When  it  shines  in  the  skies,  O  Khan, 
Is  the  light  of  his  beautiful  face. 

*'  When  first  on  the  earth  he  trod. 
The  first  words  that  he  said 
Were  these,  as  he  stood  and  prayed— 
'  There  is  no  God  Init  (iod  !  ' 

*'  And  he  shall  be  King  of  men. 
For  Allah  hath  heard  his  prayer. 
And  the  Archangel  in  the  air, 
Ciabriel,  hath  said,  Amen  !  " 
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Beautiful  valley,  through  whose  verdant  meads 
Unheard  the  Garigliano  glides  along, — 

The  Liris,  nurse  of  rushes  and  of  reeds, 
The  river  taciturn  of  classic  song! 

The  Land  of  Labour,  and  the  Land  of  Rest, 
Where  medii-eval  towns  are  white  on  all 

The  hill-sides,  and  where  every  mountain  crest 
Is  an  Etrurian  or  a  Roman  wall ! 

Th.re  is  Alagna,  where  Pope  Boniface 

Was  dragged  with  contumely  from  his  throne. 

Sciarra  Colonna,  was  that  day's  disgrace 
The  Pontiff's  only,  or  in  part  thine  own  ? 

There  is  Ceprano,  where  a  renegade 

Was  each  Apulian,  as  great  Dante  saith. 

When  Manfred,  \>y  his  men-at-arms  betrayed, 
Spurred  on  to  Benevento  and  to  death. 

There  is  Aquinum,  the  old  Volscian  town 
Where  Juvenal  was  born,  whose  lurid  light 

Still  hovers  o'er  his  birthplace,  like  the  crown 
Of  splendour  over  cities  seen  at  night. 

Doubled  the  splendour  is,  that  in  its  streets 
The  Angelic  Doctor  as  a  school-boy  played. 

And  dreamed  perhaps  the  dreams  that  he  rcDeats 
In  ponderous  foli&s  fot  scholastics  made. 
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And  there,  uplifted  like  a  passing  cloud 

That  pauses  on  a  mountain  summit  high, 
Monte  Cassino's  convent  rears  its  proud 

And  venerable  walls  against  the  sky. 

Well  1  remember  how  on  foot  I  climbed 

The  stony  pathway  leading  to  its  gate : 
Above,  the  convent  bells  for  vespers  chimed ; 

Below,  the  darkening  town  grew  desolate. 

Well  I  remember  the  low  arch  and  dark, 

The  court-yard  with  its  well,  the  terrace  wide, 

From  which,  far  dow  n,  diminished  to  a  park, 
The  valley  veiled  in  mist  was  dnn  descried. 

The  day  was  dying,  and  with  feeble  hands 

Caressed  the  mountain-tops;  the  vales  between 

Darkened ;  the  river  in  the  meadow-lands 
Sheathed  itself  as  a  sword  and  was  not  seen. 

The  silence  of  the  place  was  like  a  sleep, 
So  full  of  rest  it  seemed ;  each  passing  tread 

Was  a  reverberation  from  the  deep 
Recesses  of  the  ages  that  are  dead. 

For  more  than  thirteen  centuries  ago, 

Benedict,  fleeing  from  the  gates  of  Rome, 
A  youth  disgusted  with  its  vice  and  woe. 

Sought  in  these  mountain  solitudes  a  home. 

He  founded  here  his  Convent  and  his  Rule 

Of  prayer  and  work,  and  counted  work  as  prayer, 
I  lis  jien  became  a  clarion,  and  his  school 

Flamed  like  a  beacon  in  the  midnight  air. 
What  though  Boccaccio,  in  his  reckless  way 

Mocking  the  lazy  brotherhood,  deplores 
The  illuminated  manuscripts  that  lay 

Torn  and  neglected  on  the  dusty  floors  ? 
Boccaccio  was  a  novelist,  a  child 

Of  fancy  and  of  fiction  at  the  best ; 
This  the  urbane  librarian  said,  and  smiled 

Incredulous,  as  at  some  idle  jest. 

Upon  such  themes  as  these  with  one  young  friar 

I  sat  conversing  late  into  the  night. 
Till  in  its  cavernous  chimney  the  wood  fire 

Had  burnt  its  heart  out  like  an  anchorite. 

And  then  translated,  in  my  convent  cell, 

Myself  yet  not  myself,  in  drean,^  I  lay  ; 
And  as  a  monk  who  hears  the  matin  Ijell, 

Started  from  sleep  ; — already  it  was  day. 

From  the  high  window  I  beheld  the  scene 

On  which  Saint  Benedict  so  oft  had  gazed ; 
The  mountains  and  the  valley  in  the  sheen 

Of  the  bright  sun,  and  stood  as  one  amazed. 
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Gr.ty  tiiisls  Were  rolling,  rising,  vanishing; 

The  woodlands  glistened  with  their  jewelled  crowns; 
Far  off  the  mellow  bells  began  to  ring 

For  matins  in  the  half-awakened  towns. 
The  conflict  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 

The  ideal  and  the  actual  in  our  life, 
As  on  a  field  of  battle  held  me  fast, 

\\'here  this  world  and  the  next  world  were  at  strife. 
For,  as  the  valley  from  its  sleep  awoke, 

1  saw  the  iron  horses  of  the  steam 
Toss  to  the  morning  air  their  plumes  of  smoke, 

And  woke  as  one  awaketh  from  a  dream. 


AMALFI. 
Sweet  the  memory  is  to  me 
Of  a  land  beyond  the  sea. 
Where  the  waves  and  mountains  meet; 
Where  amid  her  mulberry-trees 
Sits  Amalfi  in  the  heat, 
Bathing  ever  her  white  feet 
la  the  tideless,  summer  seas. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town, 
From  its  fountains  in  the  hills. 
Tumbling  through  the  narrow  gorge, 
The  Canneto  rushes  down, 
Turns  the  great  wheels  of  the  mills, 
Lifts  the  hammers  of  the  forge. 

'Tis  a  stairway;  "nofa  street,-  -    *  -  —  • 
That  ascends  the  deep  ravine,     ■    •    ' 
Where  the  torrent  leaps  between 
Rocky  walls  that  almost  meet.     ■ 
Toiling  up  from  stair  to  stair 
Peasant  girls  their  burdens  bear ; 
.Sunburnt  daughters  of  the  soil, 
Statel)  figures,  tall  and  straight; 
What  inexorable  fate 
Dooms  them  to  this  life  of  toil  ? 

Lord  of  vineyards  and  of  lands, 
Far  above  the  convent  stands. 
On  its  terraced  walk  aloof 
Leans  a  monk  with  folded  hands. 
Placid,  satisfied,  serene. 
Looking  down  upon  the  scene 
Over  wail  and  red-tiled  roof, 
Wondering  unto  what  good  end 
All  this  toil  and  traffic  tend, 
And  why  all  men  cannot  be 
Free  from  care,  and  free  from  pain 
And  the  sordid  love  of  gain, 
And  as  indolent  as  he. 
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'V\/iijre  iitt  now  the  frcigliled  barks 
From  the  marts  of  east  and  west  ? 
Where  the  knights  in  iron  sarks 
Tourneying  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Glove  of  steel  upon  the  hand, 
Cross  of  crimson  on  the  breast  ? 
Where  the  pomp  of  camp  and  court  ? 
Where  the  pilgrims  with  their  prayers  ? 
Where  the  merchants  with  their  wares, 
And  their  gallant  brigantines 
Sailing  safely  into  port, 
Chased  by  corsair  Algerines  ? 

Vanished  like  a  fleet  of  cloud, 
Like  a  passing  trumpet-blast, 
Are  those  splendours  of  the  past, 
And  the  commerce  and  the  crowd! 
Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  seas 
Lie  the  ancient  wharves  and  quays, 
Swallowed  by  the  engulfing  waves; 
Silent  streets,  and  vacant  halls. 
Ruined  roofs  and  towers  and  walls; 
Hidden  from  all  mortal  eyes 
Deep  the  sunken  city  lies ; 
Even  cities  have  their  graves ! 

This  is  an  enchanted  land ! 
Round  the  headlands  far  away 
Sweeps  the  blue  Salernian  bay 
With  its  sickle  of  white  sand ; 
Further  still  and  furthermost 
On  the  dim-discovered  coast 
Psestum  with  its  ruin's  lies j    ~'    •       . 
And  its  roses  all  in  bloom-     ■  '  -  - 
Seem  to  tinge  the  fatal  skies 
Of  that  lonely  land  of  doom. 

On  his  terrace,  high  in  air. 
Nothing  doth  the  good  monk  care 
For  such  worldly  themes  as  these. 
From  the  garden  just  below 
Little  puffs  of  perfume  blow, 
And  a  sound  is  in  his  ears 
Of  the  murmur  of  the  bees 
In  the  shining  chestnut-trees; 
Nothing  else  he  heeds  or  hears. 
All  the  landscape  seems  to  swoon 
In  the  happy  afternoon; 
Slowly  o'er  liis  senses  creep 
The  encroaching  waves  of  sleep, 
And  he  sinks,  as  sank  the  town, 
Unresisting,  fathoms  down 
Into  caverns  cool  and  deep  1 
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Walled  about  with  drifts  of  sr.nw. 
Hearing  the  fierce  north  wind  blow, 
Seeing  all  the  landscape  white. 
And  the  river  cased  in  ice, 
Comes  this  memory  of  delight, 
Comes  this  vision  unto  me 
Of  a  long-lost  Paradise 
In  the  laiKl  beyond  the  sea. 


SCANDERBEG. 

The  battle  is  fought  and  vson 
By  King  Ladislaus  the  Hun, 
In  fire  of  hell  and  death's  frc;  > 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
And  in  rout  before  his  path 
From  the  field  of  battle  red 
Fly  all  that  are  not  dead 
Of  the  army  of  Amurath. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Iskander,  the  pride  and  boast 
Of  that  mighty  Othman  host, 
With  his  routed  Turks,  takes  flight 
From  the  battle  fought  and  lost 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  ; 
Leaving  behind  him  dead 
The  army  of  Amurath, 
The  vanguard  as  it  led, 
Ths  rearguard  as  it  fled, 
Mown  down  in  the  bloody  s\\  ath 
Of  the  battle's  aftermath. 

But  he  cared  not  for  Hospodats, 
Nor  for  Baron  or  Voivode, 
As  on  through  the  night  he  rode, 
And  gazed  at  the  fatal  stars 
Thai  were  shining  overhead  ; 
But  smote  his  steed  with  his  staft", 
And  smiled  to  himself,  and  said  : 
*'  This  is  the  time  to  laugh." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night. 

In  a  halt  of  the  hurrying  fliglit, 

There  came  a  Scribe  of  the  King 

"Wearing  his  signet  ring. 

And  saiu  in  a  voice  severe  : 

"This  is  the  first  dark  blot 

On  thy  nauie,  George  Castriot  ; 

Alas  i   why  art  thou  here. 

And  the  army  of  Amurath  slain, 

And  left  on  the  battle  plain  "  ? 

.*Md  lsk?nder  answered  and  s.iid  ;; 
* '  They  lie  on  the  bloody  sod 
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By  the  hoofs  of  liorscs  I  rod  ; 
But  this  i.vas  the  decree 
Of  the  watchers  overhead  ; 
For  the  war  belongeth  to  God, 
And  in  battle  who  are  we, 
Who  are  we  that  shall  withstand 
The  wind  of  His  uplifted  hand  ?  " 

Then  he  bade  them  bind  with  chains 
This  man  of  liooks  and   l)rains  ;  ^ 

And  the  Scribe  said  :  "  What  misdeed 
Have  I  done,  that  without  need, 
Thou  duest  to  me  this  thing  ?  " 
And  Iskander  answering 
Said  unto  him  :    "  Not  one 
Misdeed  to  me  hast  thou  done  ; 
But  for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  run 
And  hide  thyself  from  me, 
Have  I  done  this  unto  tliee. 

"Now  write  me  a  writing,  O  Scribe, 

And  a  blessing  be  on  thy  tribe  ! 

A  writing  sealed  with  thy  ring, 

To  King  Amurath's  Pasha 

In  the  city  of  Croia, 

The  city  moated  and  walled, 

That  he  surrender  the  same 

In  the  name  of  my  master,  the  King  ; 

For  what  is  writ  in  his  name 

Can  never  be  recalled." 

And  the  Scribe  bowed  low  in  dread, 

And  unto  Iskander  said  : 

"  Allah  is  great  and  just, 

We  are  but  ashes  and  dust ! 

How  shall  1  do  this  thing, 

When  I  know  that  my  guilty  head 

Will  be  forfeit  to  the  King  ?  " 

Then  swift  as  a  shooting  star 

The  curved  and  shining  blade 

Of  Iskander's  scimitar 

From  its  sheath,  with  jewels  bright, 

Shot,  as  he  thundered  :    "  Write  :  " 

And  the  trembling  Scribe  obeyed, 

And  wrote  in  the  fitful  glare 

Of  the  bivouac  fire  apart. 

With  the  chill  of  the  midnight  a;r 

On  his  forehead  white  and  ban:, 

And  the  chill  of  death  in  his  heart, 

Then  again  Iskander  cried  : 
'*  Now  follow  whither  I  ride. 
For  here  thou  must  not  stay. 
Thou  shalt  be  as  my  dearest  friend, 
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Ami  honours  witiioiU  cru'. 
Shall  surround  thee  on  every  side, 
And  attend  thee  night  and  day.'" 
But  the  sullen  Scribe  replied  : 
"  Our  pathways  here  divide  ; 
Mine  leadeth  not  thy  way." 

And  even  as  he  spoke 
Fell  a  sudden  scimitar  stroke, 
When  no  one  else  was  near  ; 
•     And  the  Scribe  sank  to  the  ground, 
As  a  stone  pushed  from  the  brink 
Of  a  black  pool,  might  sink 
With  a  sob  and  disappear  ; 
And  no  one  saw  the  deed  ; 
And  in  the  stillness  around 
No  sound  was  heard  but  the  sound 
Of  the  hoofs  of  Iskander's  steed, 
As  forward  he  sprang  with  a  bound. 

Then  onward  he  rode  and  afar, 
•With  scarce  three  hundred  men. 
Through  river  and  forest  and  len, 
O'er  the  mountains  of  Argentar  ; 
And  his  heart  was  merry  within 
When  he  crossed  the  river  Drin, 
And  saw  in  the  gleam  of  the  morn 
The  White  Castle  Ak-Hissar, 
The  city  Croia  called, 
The  city  moated  and  walled. 
The  city  where  he  was  born, — 
And  above  it  the  morning  star. 

Then  his  trumpeters  in  the  van 
On  their  silver  bugles  blew, 
And  in  crowds  about  him  ran 
Albanian  and  Turkoman, 
That  the  sound  together  drew. 
And  he  feasted  with  his  friends, 
And  when  they  were  warm  with  wine, 
He  said  :    "O  friends  of  mine. 
Behold  what  fortune  sends. 
And  what  the  fates  design  ! 
King  Amurath  commands 
That  my  father's  wide  domain. 
This  city  and  all  its  lands, 
Shall  be  given  to  me  again." 

Then  to  the  Castle  White 
lie  rode  in  regal  state, 
And  entered  in  at  the  gate 
In  all  his  arms  bedight. 
And  gave  to  the  Pasha 
Who  ruled  in  Croia 
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The  writing  of  llie  King, 
Sealed  with  his  signet  ring. 
And  the  Pasha  bowed  his  head, 
And  after  a  silence,  said  : 
"  Allah  is  just  and  great  ! 
I  yield  to  the  will  divine, 
The  city  and  lands  are  thine  ;  . 
Who  shall  contend  with  fate  ?  ' 

Anon  from  the  castie  walls 

The  crescent  banner  falls, 

And  the  crowd  beholds  instead. 

Like  a  portent  in  the  sky, 

Iskander's  banner  fly, 

The  Black  Eagle  with  double  head  ; 

And  a  shout  ascends  on  high, 

For  men's  souls  are  tired  of  the  Turks, 

And  their  wicked  ways  and  works, 

That  have  made  of  Ak-Hissar 

A  city  of  the  plague  ; 

And  the  loud,  exultant  cry 

That  echoes  wide  and  far 

Is  :   "  Long  live  Scanderbeg  !  " 

It  was  thus  Iskar.der  came 

Once  more  unto  his  own  ; 

And  the  tidings,  like  the  flame 

Of  a  conflagration  lilown 

By  the  winds  of  summer,  ran, 

Till  the  land  was  in  a  blaze, 

And  the  cities  far  nnd  near, 

Sayeth  Ben  Joshua  Ben  Meir,    /'^  • 

In  his  Book  of  the  Words  of  the' Days, 

"  Were  taken  as  a  man 

Would  take  the  tip  of  his  ear." 
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No  sound  of  wheels  or  hoof-beat  breaks 
The  silence  of  the  summer  day 

As  by  the  loveliest  of  all  lakes 
I  while  the  idle  hours  away. 

I  pace  the  leafy  colonnade, 

Where  level  branches  of  the  plane 

Above  me  weave  a  roof  of  shade 
Impervious  to  the  sun  and  rain. 

At  times  a  sudden  rush  of  air 
Flutters  the  lazy  leaves  o'erhead, 

And  gleams  of  sunshine  toss  and  flare 
Like  torches  down  the  path  I  treaii. 

By  Somariva's  garden  gate 

I  make  the  marble  stairs  my  seat ; 
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I  hear  tV.c  water  as  I  wait 

Lajiping  the  steps  beneath  my  fett. 

Tlie  undulation  sinks  and  swells 

Along  the  stony  parapets. 
And  far  away  the  floating  bells 
Tinkle  upon  the  fisher's  nets. 

Silent  and  slow,  by  tower  and  tow"n. 
The  freighted  barges  come  anri  gc. 

Their  pendant  shadows  gliding  down 
By  town  and  tower  submerged  below. 

The  hills  sweep  upward  from  the  shore, 
With  villas  scattered  one  by  ore 

Upon  their  wooded  spurs,  and  lower 
Beliagio  blazing  in  the  sun. 

And  dimly  seen,  a  tangled  mass 

Of  walls  and  woods  of  light  and  shade, 

Stands  beckoning  up  the  Stelvis  Fai^ 
A'arenna  with  its  white  cascade. 

I  ask  myself,  Is  this  a  dr<;am  ? 

Will  it  all  vanish  into  air  ? 
Is  there  a  land  of  such  supreme 

And  perfect  beauty  anywhere  ? 

Sweet  vision  !     Do  not  fade  away  ; 

Linger  until  my  heart  shall  take 
Into  itself  the  summer  day, 

And  all  the  beauty  of  the  lake. 

Linger  until  upon  my  brain 

Is  stamped  an  image  of  the  scene : 

Then  fade  into  the  air  again 

And  be  as  if  thou  had'st  not  been. 
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Turn,  turn,  my  wheci  !    Turn  round  and  round 
IViihout  a  pause,  without  a  sound : 

So  spins  the  Jlyiiig  xoorld  aivay .' 
This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  a>ui  sand, 
Follo7VS  the  motion  of  my  hand  ; 
For  some  must  follow  and  some  command. 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay  ! 

Thus  sang  the  Poller  at  his  task 
Beneath  the  blossoming  hawthorn-tree, 
While  o'er  his  features,  like  a  mask, 
The  quilted  sunshine  and  leaf  shade 
Moved,  as  the  boughs  above  him  swayed, 
And  clothed  him,  till  he  seemed  to  be 
A  figure  woven  in  tapestry, 
So  sumptuously  was  he  arrayed 
In  that  magnificent  attire 
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Of  sable  tissue  flaked  with  fire 

Like  a  magician  he  appeared, 

A  conjurer  without  book  or  beard  ; 

And  while  he  plied  his  magic  art^ 

For  it  was  magical  to  me — 

I  stood  in  silence  and  apart, 

And  wondered  more  and  more  to  see 

That  shapeless,  lifeless  mass  of  clay 
Rise  up  to  meet  the  master'-s  hand. 
And  now  contract,  and  n  .w  expand, 
And  even  his  slightest  Louch  <.)bey  ; 
While  ever  in  a  thoughtful  mood 
He  sang  his  ditty,  and  at  times 
Whistled  a  tune  jjetween  the  rhymes, 
As  a  melodious  inierkule. 

7'iini,  turn,  my  uhctd !    All  things  miisl  i/iaiije 
7o  soniethiiig  neiv,  to  something  strange  : 

A'Othiiig  that  is  can  pause  or  stay  : 
The  moon  mill  7t'ax,  the  moon  zuill  wane, 
The  mist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain, 
The  rain  to  7nist  and  cloud  again 

To-mor-row  be  to-day. 

Thus  still  the  Potter  sang,  and  still 
By  some  unconscious  act  of  will, 
The  melody,  and  even  the  words, 
Were  intermingled  with  my  thought, 
As  bits  of  coloured  thread  are  caught 
And  woven  into  nests  of  birds. 
And  thus  to  regions  far  remot.% 
Beyond  the  ocean's  vast  expanse, 
This  wizard  in  the  motley  coat 
Transported  me  on  wings  of  song, 
And  by  the  northern  shores  of  France 
Bore  me  with  restless  speed  along. 

What  land  is  this,  that  seems  to  be 

A  mingling  of  the  land  and  sea  ? 

This  land  of  sluices,  dikes  and  dunes  ? 

This  water-net,  that  tesselates 

The  landscape  ?  this  unending  maze 

Of  gardens,  through  whose  latticed  gates 

The  imprisoned  pinks  and  tulips  gaze  ; 

Where  in  long  summer  afternoons 

The  sunshine,  softened  by  the  haze. 

Comes  streaming  down  as  through  a  screen  ; 

Where  over  fields  and  pastures  green 

The  painted  ships  float  high  in  air. 

And  over  all  and  every  where 

The  sails  of  \\dndmills  sink  and  soar 

Like  wings  of  sea-gulls  on  the  ihore .'' 
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What  land  is  this  ?    Yon  pretty  town 
Is  Delft  with  all  its  wares  displayed  : 
The  pride,  the  market-place,  the  crown 
And  centre  of  the  Potter's  trade. 
See  !  every  house  and  room  is  bright 
With  glimmers  of  reflected  light 
From  plates  that  on  the  dresser  shine  ; 
Flagons  to  foam  with  Flemish  beer, 
.  Or  sparkle  with  the  Rhenish  wine. 
And  pilgrim-flasks  with  fleur-de-lis, 
And  ships  upon  a  rolling  sea. 
And  tankards  pewter-topped,  and  quecl 
With  grotesque  mask  and  musketeer  \ 
Each  hospitable  chimney  smiles 
A  welcome  from  its  painted  tiles  ; 
The  parlour  walls,  the  chamber  floors, 
The  stairways  and  the  corridors. 
The  borders  of  the  garden  walks, 
Are  beautiful  with  fadeless  flowers, 
That  never  droop  in  winds  or  showers, 
And  never  wither  on  their  stalks. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  I     All  life  is  brief ; 
What  ntna  is  bttd  'will  soon  be  leaf. 

What  now  is  leaf  will  soon  decay  ; 
The  winds  bloiv  east,  the  winds  bloiu  ivest ; 
The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin^s  nest 
Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast, 

And^''Utter  and  fly  away. 

Now  southward  through  the  air  I  glide, 
The  song  my  only  pursuivant. 
And  see  across  the  landscape  wide 
The  blue  Charente,  upon  wh-^se  tide 
The  belfries  and  the  spires  of  Saintes 
Ripple  and  rock  from  side  to  side, 
As,  when  an  earthquake  rends  its  walls, 
A  crumbling  city  reels  and  falls. 

Who  is  it  in  the  suburbs  here, 
This  Potter,  working  with  such  cheer, 
In  this  mean  house,  this  mean  attire. 
His  manly  features  bronzed  with  fire. 
Whose  figulines  and  rustic  wares 
Scarce  find  him  bread  from  day  to  day  ? 
This  madman,  as  the  people  say. 
Who  breaks  his  tables  and  his  chairs 
To  feed  his  furnace  fires,  nor  cares 
Who  goes  unfed  if  they  are  fed, 
Nor  who  may  live  if  they  are  dead  ? 
This  alchemist  with  hollow  cheeks, 
And  sunken,  searching  eyes,  who  seek;, 
By  mingled  earths  and  otea  combined 
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With  potency  of  fire,  to  find 
Some  new  enamel  hard  and  bright, 
His  dream,  his  passion,  his  dehght  ? 

0  PaHssy  !  within  thy  breast 
Burned  the  hot  fever  of  unrest  ; 
Thine  was  the  prophet's  vision,  thine 
The  exultation,  the  divine 
Insanity  of  noble  minds. 

That  never  falters  nor  abates, 
But  labours,  and  endures,  and  waits. 
Till  all  that  it  foresees,  it  finds. 
Or  what  it  cannot  find,  creates  ! 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!     This  earthen  jai 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar  ; 

And  shall  it  to  the  Potter  say 
What  makest  thou  ?     Thou  hast  no  hand? 
As  men  rvho  think  to  understand 
A  'ivqrld  by  their  Creator  planned, 

IVJw  wiser  is  than  they. 

Still  guided  by  the  dreamy  song, 

As  in  a  trance  I  float  along 

Above  the  Pyrenean  chain. 

Above  the  fields  and  farms  of  Spain, 

Above  the  bright  Majorcan  isle 

That  lends  its  softened  name  to  art, 

A  spot,  a  dot  upon  the  chart. 

Whose  little  towns,  red-roofed  with  tile, 

Are  ruby-lustred  with  the  light 

Of  blazing  furnaces  by  night. 

And  crowned  by  day  with  wreaths  of  smoke. 

Then  eastward  wafted  in  my  flight 

On  my  enchanter's  magic  cloak, 

1  sail  across  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
Into  the  land  of  Italy, 

And  o'er  the  windy  Apennines. 

Mantled  and  musical  with  pines. 

The  palaces,  the  princely  halls, 

The  doors  of  houses,  and  the  walls 

Of  churches  and  of  belfry  towers, 

Cloister  and  castle,  street  and  mart. 

Are  garlanded  and  gay  with  flowers 

That  blossom  in  the  fields  of  Art, 

Here  Gubbio's  workshops  gleam  and  glow 

With  brilliant  iridescent  dyes, 

The  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow. 

The  cobalt  blue  of  summer  skies; 

The  vase  and  scutcheon,  cup  and  plate, 

In  perfect  finish  emulate 

Faenza,  Florence,  Pesaro. 

Forth  from  Urbino  s  gate  there  came 
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A  youth  with  the  angehc  name 

Of  Raphael,  in  form  and  face 

Himself  angelic,  and  divine 

In  arts  of  colour  and  design. 

From  him  Francesco  Xanto  caught 

Something  of  his  transcendent  grace, 

And  into  fictile  fabrics  wrought 

Suggestions  of  the  master's  thought. 

Nor  less  Maestro  Giorgio  shines 

With  madre-perl  and  golden  lines 

Of  arabesques,  and  interweaves 

His  birds  and  fruits,  and  flowers  and  leaves, 

Above  some  landscape,  shaded  brown, 

With  olive  tints  on  rock  and  town. 

Behold  this  cup,  within  whose  bowl, 
Upon  a  ground  of  deepest  blue 
With  yellow-lustred  stars  o'erlaid, 
Colours  of  every  tint  and  hue 
Mingle  in  one  harmonious  whole! 

With  large  blue  eyes  and  steadfast  gaze, 
Her  yellow  hair  in  net  and  braid, 
Necklace  and  ear-rings  all  ablaze 
With  golden  lustre  o'er  the  glaze, 
A  woman's  portrait  ;  on  the  scroll, 
Cana,  the  Beautiful  !     A  name 
Forgotton,  save  for  such  brief  fame 
As  this  memorial  can  bestow — 
A  gift  some  lover  long  ago 
Gave  with  his  heart  to  this  fair  dame. 

A  nobler  title  to  renown 
Is  thine,  O  pleasant  Tuscan  town, 
Seated  beside  the  Arno's  stream  ; 
For  Luca  della  Robbia  there 
Created  forms  so  wondrous  fair 
They  made  thy  sovereignty  supreme. 
These  choristers  with  lips  of  stone, 
Whose  music  is  not  heard  but  seen, 
Still  chant,  as  from  their  organ  screen, 
Their  maker's  praise  ;  nor  these  alone, 
But  the  more  fragile  forms  of  clay, 
Hardly  less  beautiful  than  they. 
These  saints  and  angels  that  adorn 
The  walls  of  hospitals,  and  tell 
The  story  of  good  deeds  so  well 
That  poverty  seems  less  forlorn. 
And  life  more  like  a  holiday. 

Here  in  this  old,  neglected  church, 
That  long  eludes  the  traveller's  search. 
Lies  the  dead  bishop  on  his  tomb; 
Earth  uDon'ea.rth  he  slumbcrinT  lies. 
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Life-like  and  death-like  in  the  gloom  •, 
Garlands  of  fruit,  and  flowers  in  bloor.i. 
And  foliage  deck  his  resting-place; 
A  shadow  in  the  sightless  eyes, 
A  pallor  on  the  patient  face. 
Made  perfect  by  the  furnace  heat ; 
All  earthly  passions  and  desires 
Burnt  out  by  purgatorial  fires; 
Seeming  to  say,  "  Our  years  are  fleet 
And  to  the  weary  death  is  sweet." 

But  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
The  ornaments  on  tomb  or  wall 
That  grace  the  fair  Ausonian  shores 
Are  those  the  faithful  earth  restores, 
Near  some  Apulian  town  concealed, 
In  vineyard  or  in  harvest  field  : 
Vases  and  urns  and  bas-reliefs, 
Memorials  of  forgotten  griefs, 
Or  records  of  heroic  deeds 
Of  demi-gods  and  mighty  chiefs  ; 
Figures  that  almost  move  and  speak, 
And,  buried  amid  mould  and  weeds, 
Still  in  their  attitudes  attest 
The  presence  of  the  graceful  Greek  : 
Achilles  in  his  armour  dressed, 
Alcides  v/ith  the  Cretan  bull, 
And  Aphrodite  with  her  boy. 
Or  lovely  Helena  of  Troy, 
Still  living  and  still  beautiful  ! 

Turn,  turn,  my  tvhecl !     ''  Tis  Nature  s  plan 
The  child  should grcnu  into  the  man, 

The  >nan  grow  wrinkled,  old,  and  gray  ; 
In  youth  the  heart  exults  and  sings. 
The  pulses  leap,  the  feet  have  wings  ; 
In  age  the  cricket  chirps,  and  brings 

The  harvest-home  of  day. 

And  now  the  winds  that  southward  blow, 
And  cool  the  hot  Sicilian  isle, 
Bear  me  away.     I  see  below 
The  long  line  of  the  Libyan  Nile, 
Flooding  and  feeding  the  parched  lands 
With  annual  ebb  and  overflow  : 
A  fallen  palm  whose  branches  lie 
Beneath  the  Abyssinian  sky. 
Whose  roots  are  in  Fgyptian  sands. 
Oa  either  bank  huge  water-wheels. 
Belted  with  jars  and  dripping  weeds, 
Send  forth  their  melancholy  moans, 
As  if,  in  their  gray  mantles  hid, 
Pe^d  Anchorites  of  the  Thebaid  c. 
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Knelt  on  the  shore  and  told  their  headr , 
Beating  their  breasts  with  loud  appeals 
And  penitential  tears  and  groans. 

This  city,  walled  and  thickly  set 

With  glittering  mosque  and  minaret, 

Is  Cairo,  in  whose  gay  bazaars 

The  dreaming  traveller  first  inhales 

The  perfume  of  Arabian  gales, 

And  sees  the  fabulous  earthen  jars. 

Huge  as  were  those  wherein  the  maid 

Morgiana  found  the  Forty  Thieves 

Concealed  in  midnight  ambuscade  ; 

And  seeing  more  than  half  believes 

The  fascinating  tales  that  run 

Through  all  the  Thousand  Nights  and  One, 

Told  by  the  fair  Scheherezade. 

More  strange  and  wonderful  than  these 

Are  the  Egyptian  deities — 

Ammon,  and  Emoth,  and  the  grand 

Osiris,  holding  in  his  hand 

The  lotus  ;  Isis,  crowned  and  veiled  ; 

The  sacred  Ibis,  and  the  Sphinx  ; 

Bracelets  with  blue-enamelled  links  ; 

The  Scarabee  in  emerald  mailed, 

Or  spreading  wide  his  funeral  wings  ; 

Lamps  that  perchance  their  night-watch  kept 

D'er  Cleopatra  while  she  slept — 

All  plundered  from  the  tombs  of  king.-.. 

Turn,  turn,  my 'wheel !     The  human  race. 
Of  every  tongue,  of  every  place, 

Caucasian,  Coptic,  or  Malay. 
411  that  inhabit  this  great  earth. 
Whatever  be  their  rank  or  worth. 
Are  kindred  and  allied  by  birth. 

And  made  of  ike  same  clay. 

O'er  desert  sands,  o'er  gulf  and  bpy. 
O'er  Ganges  and  o'er  Ilimalay, 
Bird-like  I  fly,  and  flying  sing. 
To  flowery  kingdoms  of  Cathay, 
And  bird-like  poise  on  balanced  wing 
Above  the  town  of  King-te-tchmg, 
A  burning  town,  or  seeming  so — 
Three  thousand  furnaces  that  glow 
Incessantly,  and  fill  the  air 
With  smoke  uprising,  gyre  on  gyre. 
And  painted  by  the  lurid  glare 
Of  jets  and  flashes  of  red  fire. 
As  leaves  that  in  the  autumn  fall. 
Spotted  and  veined  with  various  lui'^*, 
Are  swept  along  the  avenues- 
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And  lie  in  heaps  by  hedge  and  wal', 
'  So  from  this  grove  of  chimneys  wh>>-'ed 
To  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
These  porcelain  leaves  are  wafted  on — 
Light  yellow  leaves  with  spots  and  stain? 
Of  violet  and  of  crimson  dye, 
Or  tender  azure  of  a  sky 
Just  washed  by  gentle  April  rains, 
And  beautiful  with  celadon. 

Nor  less  the  coarser  household  wares— 
The  willow  pattern,  that  we  knew 
In  childhood,  with  its  bridge  of  blue 
Leading  to  unknown  thoroughfares; 
The  solitary  man  who  stares 
At  the  white  river  flowing  through 
Its  arches,  the  fantastic  trees, 
And  wild  perspective  of  the  view  ; 
And  intermingled  among  these 
The  tales  that  in  our  nurseries 
Filled  us  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Or  haunted  us  in  dreams  at  night. 

And  yonder  by  Nankin,  behold  ! 
The  Tower  of  Porcelain,  strange  and  old. 
Uplifting  to  the  astonished  skies 
Its  ninefold  painted  balconies, 
With  balustrades  of  twining  leaves. 
And  roofs  of  tile,  beneath  whose  eaves 
Hang  porcelain  bells  that  all  the  time 
Ring  witli  a  soft  melodious  chime ; 
While  the  whole  fabric  is  ablaze 
With  varied  tints,  all  fused  in  one 
Great  mass  of  colour,  like  a  maze 
Of  flowers  illumined  by  the  sun. 

Turn,  turn,  niy  7v/iee/ !     IV/iat  is  begun 
At  daybreak  must  at  dark  be  done, 

To-morro'iV  wilt  be  another  day: 
To-morroii>  the  hot  furnace  flame 
Will  search  the  heart  and  try  the  frame. 
And  stamp  7vith  honour  or  "d<ith  shame 

These  vessels  made  of  clay. 

Cradled  and  rocked  in  Eastern  seas. 
The  islands  of  the  Japanese 
Beneath  me  lie;  o'er  lake  and  plain 
The  stork,  the  heron,  anil  the  crane 
Through  the  clear  realms  of  azure  drift. 
And  on  the  hill-side  I  can  see 
The  villages  of  Imari, 

Whose  thronged  and  /laming  workshops  lift 
Their  twisted  columns  of  smoke  on  high, 
Cloud-cloisters  that  in  ruins  lici 
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With  sunshine  streaming  through  each  rift> 
And  broken  arches  of  blue  sky. 
All  the  bright  flowers  that  fill  the  land, 
Ripple  of  waves  on  rock  or  sand, 
The  snow  on  Fusiyama's  cone, 
The  midnight  heaven  so  thickly  sown 
With  constellations  of  bright  stars, 
The  leaves  that  rustle,  the  recti s  that  make 
■  A  whisper  by  each  stream  and  lake. 
The  saffron  dawn,  the  sunset  red. 
Are  painted  on  these  lovely  jars; 
Again  the  sky-lark  sings,  again 
The  stork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane 
Float  through  the  azure  overhead, 
The  counterfeit  and  counterpart 
Of  Nature  reproduced  in  Art. 

Art  is  the  child  of  Nature;  yes. 

Her  darling  chilu,  in  whom  we  trace 

The  features  of  the  mother's  face, 

Her  aspect  and  her  a'titude. 

All  her  majestic  loveliness 

Chastened  and  softened  and  subdued 

Into  a  more  attractive  grace. 

And  with  a  human  sense  imbued. 

He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then. 

Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen. 

Who  follows  Nature.     Never  man, 

As  artist  or  as  artisan, 

Pursuing  his  own  fantasies, 

Can  touch  the  human  heart,  or  please, 

Or  satisfy  our  nobler  needs, 

As  he  who  sets  his  willing  feet 

In  Nature's  foot-prints,  light  and  tlcet, 

And  follows  fearless  where  she  leads. 

Thus  mused  I  on  that  morn  in  May, 
Wrapped  in  my  visions  like  the  Seer, 
Whose  eyes  behold  not  what  is  near. 
But  only  what  is  far  away, 
When  suddenly  sounding,  peal  on  peal, 
The  church  bell  from  the  neighbouring  town 
Proclaimed  the  welcome  hour  of  noon. 
The  Potter  heard,  and  stopped  his  wheel, 
llis  apron  on  the  grass  threw  down, 
Whistled  his  quiet  little  tune. 
Not  overloud  nor  overlong, 
And  ended  thus  his  simple  song : 

Stop,  stop,  my  ivhcd  !     Too  soon,  too  soon. 
The  noon  ivill  be  the  afternoon. 

Too  soon  tchday  he  yesterday  ; 
Behind  us  in  our  path  VJe  (as( 
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7"/U  broken  potsherds  of  the  Past, 
And  e,H  are  ground  to  dust  at  last, 
And  trodden  into  day  ! 


L  E.'\f.J,AD  OF  THE  FRENCH   FLEET. 

Oetober,  1746. 

Mr.  Thomas  Prince  loquitur. 

A  I'LEET  with  flags  arrayed 

Sailed  from  the  port  of  Brest, 
And  the  Admiral's  ship  displayed 

The  signal  :    "Steer  southwest." 
For  this  Admiral  D'Anville 

Had  sworn  by  cross  and  crown 
To  ravage  with  fire  and  steel 

Our  helpless  Boston  Town. 

There  were  rumours  in  the  street, 

In  the  houses  there  was  fear 
Of  the  coming  of  the  fleet, 

And  the  danger  hovering  near. 
And  while  from  mouth  to  mouth 

Spread  the  tidings  of  dismay, 
I  stood  in  the  Old  South, 

Saying  humbly  :    "  Let  us  pray  ! 

"  O  Lord  !  we  would  not  advise  ; 

But  if  in  Thy  providence 
A  tempest  should  arise 

To  drive  the  French  Fleet  hence 
And  scatter  it  far  and  wide, 

Or  sink  it  in  the  sea, 
We  should  be  satisfied, 

And  Thine  the  glory  be." 

This  was  the  prayer  I  made, 

For  my  soul  was  all  on  flame, 
And  even  as  I  prayed 

The  answering  tempest  came  ; 
It  came  with  a  mighty  power. 

Shaking  the  windows  and  walls, 
And  tolling  the  bell  in  the  tower 

As  it  tolls  at  funerals. 

The  lightning  suddenly 

Unsheathed  its  flaming  sword. 
And  I  cried  :  "  Stand  still,  and  see 

The  salvation  of  the  Lord  !  " 
The  heavens  were  black  with  clou'^. 

The  sea  was  white  with  haii. 
And  ever  more  fierce  and  loud 

Blew  the  October  gale. 
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The  fleet  it  overtook, 

And  the  broad  sails  in  the  van 
Like  the  tents  of  Cushan  shook, 

Or  the  curtains  of  Midian. 
Down  on  the  reeUng  decks 

Crashed  the  o'erwhelming  seas  ; 
Ah.  never  were  there  wrecks 

So  pitiful  as  these  ! 

Like  a  potter's  vessel  l>roke 

The  great  ships  of  the  line  ; 
They  were  carried  away  as  a  smoke, 

Or  sank  like  lead  in  the  brine. 
O  Lord  !   before  Thy  path 

They  vanished  and  ceased  to  be, 
When  Thou  didst  walk  in  wrath 

With  Thine  horses  through  the  sea  \ 
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Warm  and  still  is  the  summer  night, 

As  here  by  the  river's  brink  I  wander; 
White  overhead  are  the  stars,  and  white 

The  glimmering  lamps  on  the  hillside  yonder. 

Silent  are  all  the  sounds  of  day; 

Nothing  I  hear  but  the  chirp  of  crickets. 
And  the  cry  of  the  herons  winging  their  way 

O'er  the  poet's  house  in  the  Elmwood  thickets. 

Call  to  him,  herons,  as  slowly  you  pass 

To  your  roosts  in  the  haunts  of  the  exiled  thrushes. 

Sing  him  the  song  of  the  green  morass. 

And  the  tides  that  water  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

Sing  him  the  mystical  song  of  the  hern, 

And  the  secret  that  baffles  our  utmost  seeking; 

For  only  a  sound  of  lament  we  discern. 

And  cannot  interpret  the  words  you  are  speaking. 

Sing  of  the  air,  and  the  wild  delight 

Of  wings  that  uplift  and  winds  that  uphold  you, 

The  joy  of  freedom,  the  rapture  of  flight 
Through  the  drift  of  the  floating  mists  that  enfold  you  j 

Of  the  landscape  lying  so  far  below, 

With  its  towns  and  rivers  and  desert  places; 

And  the  splendour  of  light  above,  and  the  glow 
Of  the  limitless,  blue,  ethereal  spaces. 

Ask  him  if  songs  of  the  Troubadors, 

Or  of  Minnesingers  in  old  black-letter, 
Sound  in  his  ears  more  sweet  than  yours, 

Ajir\  if  yours  are  not  sweeter  and  wilder  and  better. 
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Sing  to  him,  say  to  him,  here  at  his  gate, 

Where  the  boughs  of  the  stately  elms  are  meeting, 

Some  one  hath  lingered  to  meditate, 

And  send  him  unseen  this  friendly  greetlu^: 

That  many  another  hath  done  the  same. 

Though  not  by  a  sound  was  the  silence  broken ; 

The  surest  pledge  of  a  deathless  name 

Is  the  silent  homage  of  thoughts  unspoken. 


A   DUTCH   I'ICTUkE. 

Simon  Danz  has  come  home  again, 

From  cruising  about  with  his  buc:aneers; 
He  has  singed  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
And  carried  away  the  Dean  of  Jaeii 

And  sold  him  in  Algiers. 

In  his  house  by  the  Maese,  with  its  roof  of  tiles, 

And  weathercocks  flying  aloft  in  air. 
There  are  silver  tankards  of  antique  styles, 
Plunder  of  convent  and  castle,  and  piles 
Of  carpets  rich  and  rare. 

In  his  tulip-garden  there  by  the  town, 

Overlooking  the  sluggish  stream. 
With  his  Moorish  cap  and  dressing-gown, 
The  old  sea-captain,  hale  and  brown, 

Walks  in  a  waking  dream. 

A  smile  in  his  gray  mustr.chio  lurks 

Whenever  he  thinks  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
And  the  listed  tulips  look  like  Turks, 
And  the  silent  gardener  as  he  works 
Is  changed  to  the  Dean  of  Jaen. 

The  windmills  on  the  outermost 

Verge  of  the  landscape  in  the  haze, 
To  him  are  towers  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
With  whiskered  sentinels  at  their  post, 
Though  this  is  the  river  Maese. 

But  when  the  winter  rains  begin. 

He  sits  and  smokes  by  the  blazing  brands, 
And  old  seafaring  men  come  in. 
Goat-bearded,  gray,  and  with  double  chin. 
And  rings  upon  their  hands. 

They  sit  there  in  the  shadow  and  shine 

Of  the  flickering  fire  of  the  winter  night ; 
Figures  in  colour  and  design 
Like  those  by  Rembrandt  of  the  Rhin.;, 
Half  darkness  and  half  light. 

And  they  talk  of  ventures  lost  olr  won, 
And  their  talk  is  ever  and  ever  the  same. 
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While  they  drink  the  red  wine  of  Tarragon, 
From  the  cellars  of  some  Spanish  Don. 
Or  convent  set  on  flame. 

Restless  at  times  with  heavy  strides 
He  paces  his  parlour  to  and  fro; 
He  is  like  a  ship  that  at  anchor  rides, 
And  swings  w  ith  the  rising  and  falling  tides, 
And  tugs  at  her  anchor-tow. 

Voices  mysterious  far  and  near, 

Sound  of  the  wind  and  sound  of  the  sea, 
Arc  calling  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
"  Simon  Danz  !     Why  stayest  thou  here  ? 
Come  forth  and  follow  me?" 

So  he  thinks  he  shall  take  to  the  sea  again 
For  one  more  cruise  with  his  buccaneers, 
To  singe  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
And  capture  another  Dean  of  Jaen 
And  sell  him  in  Algiers. 
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How  much  of  my  young  heart,  O  Spain, 
Went  out  to  thee  in  days  of  yore  ! 

What  dreams  romantic  fdled  my  brain, 

And  summoned  back  to  life  again 

The  Paladins  of  Charlemain, 
The  Cid  Campeador  ! 

And  shapes  more  shadowy  than  these, 
In  the  dim  twilight  half  revealed  ; 
Phoenician  galleys  on  the  seas, 
The  Roman  camps  like  hives  of  bees. 
The  Goth  uplifting  from  his  knees 
Pelayo  on  his  shield. 

It  was  these  memories  perchance, 
From  annals  of  remotest  eld, 

That  lent  the  colours  of  romance 

To  every  trivial  circumstance. 

And  changed  the  form  and  countenance 
Of  all  that  I  beheld. 

Old  towns,  whose  history  lies  hid 
In  monkish  chronicle  or  rhyme, — 

Burgos,  the  birthplace  of  the  Cid, 

Zamora  and  Valladolid, 

Toledo,  built  and  walled  amid 
The  wars  of  Wamba's  time; 

The  long,  straight  line  of  the  highway, 
1  he  distant  town  that  seems  so  near, 
J'he  peasants  in  the  fields,  that  stay 
Their  ioil  to  cross  themselves  and  pray. 
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When  from  the  belfiy  at  midday 

The  Angelus  they  hear: 
White  crosses  in  the  mountain  pass, 

Mules  gay  with  tassels,  the  loud  din 
Of  muleteers,  the  tethered  ass 
That  crops  the  dusty  wayside  grass, 
And  cavaliers  with  spurs  of  britss 

Alighting  at  the  inn  ; 

White  hamlets  hidden  in  fields  '•*"  wheat, 

White  cities  slumbering  by  the  sea, 
White  sunshine  flooding  square  and  street, 
Dark  mountain-ranges,  at  whose  feet 
The  river-beds  are  dry  with  heat,— 

All  was  a  dream  to  me. 

Yet  something  sombre  and  severe 

O'er  the  enchanted  landscape  reigned; 

li.  terror  in  the  atmosphere 

As  if  King  Philip  listened  near, 

Or  Torquemada,  the  austere, 
His  ghostly  sway  maintained. 

The  softer  Andalusian  skies 

Dispelled  the  satlness  and  the  gioom  ; 
There  Cadiz  by  the  seaside  lies. 
And  Seville's  orange-orchards  rise, 
Making  the  land  a  paradise 

Of  beauty  and  of  bloom. 
There  Cordova  is  hidden  among 

The  palm,  the  olive,  and  the  vine; 
Gem  of  the  South,  by  poets  sung, 
And  in  whose  mosque  Almanzor  hung 
As  lamps  the  bells  that  once  had  rung 

At  Compostella's  shrine, 

But  over  all  the  rest  supreme. 

The  star  of  stars,  the  cynosure, 
The  artist's  and  the  poet's  theme, 
The  young  man's  vision,  the  old  man's  dream, — 
Granada  by  its  winding  stream. 

The  city  of  the  Moor  ! 
And  there  the  Alhambra  still  recalls 

Aladdin's  palace  of  delight : 
Allah  il  Allah !  through  its  halls 
Whispers  the  fountain  as  it  falls. 
The  Darro  darts  beneath  its  walls, 

The  hills  with  snow  are  white. 

Ah  yes,  the  hills  are  white  with  snow, 
And  cold  with  blasts  that  bite  and  freeze ; 

But  in  the  happy  vale  below 

The  orange  and  pomegranate  grow, 

And  wafts  of  air  toss  to  and  fro 
The  blossoming  almond-trees.  '    . 
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The  Vega  cleft  by  the  Xenil, 

The  fascination  and  allure 
Of  the  sweet  landscape  chain  ilie  will ; 
The  traveller  lingers  on  the  hill, 
His  parted  lips  are  breathing  bciu 

The  last  sigh  of  the  Mooi. 

How  like  a  ruin  overgrown 

With  llowers  that  hide  the  re.i.s  of  lime, 
Stands  now  the  Past  that  1  have  known, 
Castles  in  Spain,  not  l^uilt  oi  sloue, 
But  of  white  summer  cloud,  and  blown 

Into  this  little  mist  of  rlivme! 


THE  LEAP  OF  ROUSHAN   BEG. 

Mounted  on  Kyrat  strong  and  fleet, 
His  chesnut  steed  with  four  white  feet, 

Roushan  Beg,  called  Kurrogleu, 
Son  of  the  road  and  bandit  chief, 
Seeking  refuge  and  relief, 

Up  the  mountain  jiathway  fleu'. 

Such  was  Kyrat's  wondrous  speed, 
Never  yet  could  any  steed 

Reach  the  dust-cloud  in  his  course. 
More  than  maiden,  more  than  w-fe. 
More  than  gold,  and  next  to  life 

Roushan  the  Robber  loved  his  horse. 

In  the  land  that  lies  beyond 
Erzeroum  and  Trebizond, 

Garden-girt  his  fortress  stood  ; 
Plundered  khan,  or  caravan 
Journeying  north  from  Koordistan, 

Gave  him  wealth  and  wine  and  food. 

Seven  hundred  and  fourscore 
Men  at  arms  his  livery  wore, 

Did  his  bidding  night  and  day. 
Now,  through  regions  all  unknown, 
He  was  wandering,  lost,  alone, 

Seeking  without  guide  his  way. 
Suddenly  the  pathway  ends, 
Sheer  the  precipice  descends, 

Loud  the  torrent  roars  unseen 
Thirty  feet  from  side  to  side 
Yawns  the  chasm  ;  on  air  must  iIJc 

He  who  crosses  this  ravine. 

Following  close  in  his  pursuit, 
At  the  precipice's  foot, 
Reyhan  the  Arab,  cf  Orfah, 
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Halted  with  his  hundred  men, 
Shouting  upward  from  the  glen) 
"  La  il  Allah-Allah-la  !  " 

Gently  Roushan  Beg  caressed 
Kyrat's  forehead,  neck,  and  breast  5 

Kissed  him  upon  both  his  eyes  ; 
Sang  to  him  in  his  wild  way, 
As  upon  the  topmost  spray 

Sings  a  bird  before  it  flies. 

•'  O  my  Kyrat,  O  my  steed, 
Round  and  slender  as  a  reed, 

Carry  me  this  peril  through  ! 
Satin  housings  shall  be  thine, 
Shoes  of  gold,  O  Kyrat  mine, 

O  thou  soul  of  Kurroglou  ! 

"  Soft  thy  skin  as  silken  skein, 
Soft  as  woman's  hair  thy  mane, 

Tender  are  thine  eyes  and  true  ; 
All  thy  hoofs  like  ivory  shine, 
I'olished  bright  ;  O,  life  of  mine. 

Leap,  and  rescue  Kurroglou  !  " 

Kyrat,  then,  the  strong  and  fleet. 
Drew  together  his  four  white  feet. 

Paused  a  moment  on  the  verge, 
Measured  with  his  eye  the  space. 
And  into  the  air's  embrace 

Leaped  as  leaps  the  ocean  surge. 

As  the  ocean  surge  o'er  silt  and  sand 
Bears  a  swimmer  safe  to  land, 

Kyrat  safe  his  rider  bore  ; 
Rattling  down  the  deep  abyss 
Fragments  of  the  precipice 

Rolled  like  pebbles  on  a  shore. 

Roushan's  tasselled  cap  of  red 
Trembled  not  upon  his  head. 

Careless  sat  he  and  upright ; 
Neither  hand  nor  bridle  shook, 
Nor  his  head  he  turned  to  look, 

As  he  galloped  out  of  sight. 

I'Mash  of  harness  in  the  air. 
Seen  a  moment  like  the  glare 

Of  a  sword  drawn  from  its  sheath  ; 
Thus  the  phantom  horseman  passed, 
And  the  shadow  that  he  cast 

Leaped  the  cataract  underneath. 

Reyhan  the  Arab  held  his  breath 
While  this  vision  of  life  and  death 
Passed  above  him.     "'  Allahu  !  " 
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Cried  he.     "  In  all  Koordistart 

Lives  there  not  so  brave  a  man 

As  this  Rotiber  Kurrofjlou  !  " 


HAROUN   AI,   RASCHID, 

OiNii  (lay,  Ilaroun  Al  Raschid  read 
A  book  wherein  the  poet  said  : — 

"  Where  are  the  kings,  and  where  tlie  rest 
Of  those  who  once  the  world  possessed  ? 

"They're  gone  with  all  their  pomp  and  show. 
They're  gone  the  way  that  lliou  shalt  go. 

"  O  thou  who  choosest  for  thy  share 
The  world,  and  what  the  world  calls  fair, 

"  Take  all  that  it  can  give  or  lend, 
Rut  know  that  death  is  at  the  end  !  " 

I  f aroun  Al  Raschid  bowed  his  head  : 
Tears  fell  upon  the  page  he  read. 


KING   TRISANKU. 

ViswAMiTRA  the  magician, 

By  his  spells  and  incantations, 
Up  to  Indra's  realms  elysian 

Raised  Trisanku,  king  of  nations. 
Indra  and  the  gods  offended 

Hurled  him  downward,  and  descenJir" 
In  the  air  he  hung  suspended,  "" 

With  these  equal  powers  contending. 
Thus  by  aspirations  lifted. 

By  misgivings  downward  driven, 
Human  hearts  are  tossed  and  drifted 

Midway  between  earth  and  heaven. 


THE  THREE   KINGS. 

Three  Kings  came  riding  from  far  away, 

Melchior  and  Gaspar  and  Baltasar  ; 
Three  Wise  Men  out  of  the  East  were  they. 
And  they  travelled  by  night  and  they  slept  by  day_, 

For  their  guide  was  a  beautiful,  wonderful  star. 

The  star  was  so  beautiful,  large,  and  clear, 

That  all  the  other  stars  of  the  sky 
Became  a  white  mist  in  the  atmosphere. 
And  by  this  they  knew  that  the  coming  was  near 

Of  the  Prince  foretold  in  the  prophecy. 
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Three  caskets  they  bore  on  their  saddle-bows. 

Three  caskets  of  gold  with  golden  keys  ; 
Their  robes  wei"e  of  crimson  silk  with  rows 
Of  bells  and  pomegranates  and  furbelows, 

Their  turbans  like  blossoming  almond-trees. 

And  so  the  Three  Kings  rode  into  the  West, 
Through  the  dusk  of  night  over  hills  and  dells 

And  sometimes  they  nodded  with  beard  on  breast. 

And  sometimes  talked,  as  tliey  paused  to  rest, 
With  the  people  they  met  at  the  wayside  wells. 

"  Of  the  child  that  is  born,"  said  Baltasar, 
"  Good  people,  I  pray  you,  tell  us  the  news  ; 

For  we  in  the  east  have  seen  his  star. 

And  have  ridden  fast,  and  have  ridden  far, 
To  find  and  worship  the  King  of  the  Jews." 

And  the  people  answered,  "You  ask  in  vain  ; 

We  know  of  no  king  Init  Herod  the  great  !  " 
They  thought  the  Wise  Men  were  men  insane. 
As  they  spurred  their  horses  across  the  plain, 

Like  riders  in  h-iste  who  cannot  wait. 

And  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem, 

Herod  the  Great,  who  had  heard  this  thing. 
Sent  for  .he  Wise  Men  and  questioned  them 
And  said,  "  Go  down  unto  Bethlehem, 

And  bring  me  tidings  of  this  new  king." 

So  they  rode  away  ;  and  the  star  stood  still, 

The  only  one  in  the  gray  of  morn  ; 
Yes,  it  stopped,  it  stood  .still  of  its  own  free  will, 
Right  over  Bethlehem  on  the  hilt. 

The  city  of  David  where  Christ  was  born. 

And  the  Three  Kings  rode  through  the  gate  and  the  guard, 
Through  the  silent  street,  till  their  horses  turned 

And  neighed  as  they  entered  the  great  inn-yard  ; 

But  the  windows  were  closed,  and  the  doors  were  barred, 
And  only  a  light  in  the  stable  burned. 

And  cradled  there  in  the  scented  hay, 

In  the  air  made  sweet  by  the  breath  of  kine, 

The  little  child  in  the  manger  lay, 

The  child  that  would  be  king  one  day 
Of  a  kingdom  not  human  but  divine. 

His  mother  Mary  of  Nazareth 

Sat  watching  l)eside  his  place  of  rest, 
Watching  the  even  flow  of  his  breath, 
For  the  joy  of  life  and  the  terror  of  death 

Were  mingled  together  in  her  brea:;t. 

They  laid  their  offerings  at  his  feet  : 
The  gold  was  their  tribute  to  a  King, 
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The  rranl<incense,  with  its  odour  sweet, 
Was  for  the  Priest,  the  Paraclete, 
The  myrrh  for  the  body's  burying. 

And  the  mother  wondered  and  bowed  her  head, 

And  sat  as  still  as  a  statue  of  stone  ; 
Her  heart  was  troubled  yet  comforted, 
Remembering  what  the  Angel  had  said 

Of  an  endless  reign  and  of  David's  throne. 

Then  the  Kings  rode  out  of  the  city  gate. 
With  a  clatter  of  hoofs  in  proud  array  ; 
But  they  went  not  bp.ck  to  Herod  the  Great, 
For  they  knew  his  malice  and  feared  his  hate, 
And  returned  to  their  homes  by  another  way. 


STAY   AT   HOME. 

A  SONG. 

Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
Home  keeping  hearts  are  happiest. 
For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care  ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Weary  and  homesick  and  distressed, 
They  wander  east,  they  wander  west. 
And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doubt ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest  ; 
The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest ; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky  ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best, 
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[This  poem   was  delivered  on  the   occasion  of  the  soth  anniversary  of  ihl 
Bowdoin  College  Class  of  1835.] 

Tempora  labuntur,  tacitisque  senescimns  annis, 
Et  fugiunt  freno  non  remorante  dies. 

Ovid,  F<ult>rum,  Lib.  vl. 

"  O  C/ESAR,  we  who  are  about  to  die 
Salute  you  I  "  was  the  gladiators'  cry 
In  the  arena,  standing  face  to  face 
With  death  and  with  the  Roman  populace. 
O  ye  familiar  scenes — ye  groves  of  pine, 
That  once  were  mine  and  are  no  longer  mi* 
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Thou  river,  widening  through  the  meadows  green 

To  the  vast  sea,  so  near  and  yet  unseen, — 

Ye  halls,  in  whose  seclusion  and  repose 

Phantoms  of  fame,  like  exhalations,  rose 

And  vanished, —  we  who  are  about  to  die 

Salute  you  ;  earth  and  air  and  sea  and  sK-y, 

And  the  Imperial  Sun  that  scatters  down 

His  sovereign  splendours  upon  grove  and  town. 
Ye  do  not  answer  us  !  ye  do  not  hear  ! 

We  are  forgotten  ;  and  in  your  austere 

And  calm  indifference,  ye  little  care 

Whether  we  come  or  go,  or  whence  or  where. 

A'^hat  passing  generations  fill  these  halls 

What  passing  voices  echo  from  these  walls, 

Ye  heed  not  ;  we  are  only  as  the  blast, 

A  moment  heard,  and  then  for  ever  past. 
Not  so  the  teachers  who  in  earlier  days 

Led  our  bewildered  feet  through  learning's  maze  ; 

They  answer  us — alas  !  what  have  I  said  ? 

What  greetings  come  there  from  the  voiceless  dead 

What  salutation,  welcome,  or  reply  ? 

What  pressure  from  the  hands  that  lifeless  lie  ? 

They  are  no  longer  here  ;  they  all  are  gone 

Into  the  land  of  shadows — all  save  one. 
1  Honour  and  reverence,  and  the  good  repute 

That  follows  faithful  service  as  its  fruit, 

Be  unto  him,  whom  living  we  salute. 
The  great  Italian  poet,  when  he  made 

His  dreadful  journey  to  the  realms  of  shade, 

Met  there  the  old  instructor  of  his  youth, 

And  cried  in  tones  of  pity  and  of  truth  : 
'  O  never  from  the  memory  of  my  heart 

Your  dear  paternal  image  shall  depart. 

Who  while  on  earth,  ere  yet  by  death  surprised, 

Taught  me  how  mortals  are  immortalized  ; 
,  How  grateful  am  I  for  that  patient  care 
'All  my  life  long  my  language  shall  declare." 

■   To-day  we  make  the  poet's  words  our  own. 

And  utter  them  in  plaintive  under-tone  ; 

Nor  to  the  living  only  be  they  said. 

But  to  the  other  living,  called  the  dead, 

Whose  dear,  paternal  images  appear, 

Not  wrapped  in  gloom,  but  robed  in  sunshine  here. 

Whose  simple  lives,  complete  and  without  flaw, 

Were  part  and  parcel  of  great  Nature's  law  ; 

Who  said  not  to  their  Lord,  as  if  afraid, 
*'  Here  is  thy  talent  in  a  napkin  laid," 

But  laboured  in  their  sphere,  as  those  who  live 

In  the  delight  that  work  alone  can  give. 

Peace  be  to  them  ;  eternal  peace  and  rest, 

And  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  behest : 
"  Ye  have  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
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Over  t.n  cities  sl;.i:l  ye  rei:;!!  as  kings." 

And  yc  who  fill  the  places  we  once  filled, 
And  follow  in  the  furrows  that  we  tilled, 
Yoirng  men,  whose  generous  hearts  are  heating  higr 
We  who  are  old,  and  are  about  to  die, 
Salute  you  ;  hail  you  ;  take  your  hands  in  ours 
And  crown  you  with  our  welcome  as  with  flowers  ! 

How  beautiful  is  youth  !  how  briglit  it  gleams 
Willi  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams  ! 
Eook  of  Beginnings,  Story  without  End, 
Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend. 
Aladdin's  Lamp,  and  Fortunatus'  Purse 
That  holds  the  treasure  of  the  universe  ! 
All  possibilities  are  in  i'.s  hands 
No  danger  daunts  it,  and  no  foe  withstands ; 
In  its  sul)lime  audacity  of  faith, 
*'  Be  thou  removed  !  "  it  to  the  mountain  saith, 
And  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and  proud, 
Ascends  the  ladder  leaning  on  the  cloud  t 

As  ancient  Priam  at  the  Seaman  gate 
Sat  on  the  walls  of  Troy  in  regal  state 
With  the  old  men,  too  old  and  weak  to  fight, 
Chirping  like  grasshoppers  in  their  delight 
To  see  the  embattled  hosts,  with  spear  and  shield, 
Of  Trojans  and  Achaians  in  the  field  ;    / 
So  from  the  snowy  summits  of  our  years 
We  see  you  in  the  plain,  as  each  appears, 
And  question  of  you  ;  asking,  "  Who  is  he 
That  lowers  above  the  others  ?     Which  may  be 
Atreides,  Menelaus,  Odysseus, 
Ajax  the  great,  or  bold  Idomencus  ?  ' 

IjCt  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armour  on 
As  he  who  puts  it  oft",  the  battle  done. 
Study  yoiirseb'es  ;  and  most  of  all  note  well 
Wherein  kind  Nature  meant  you  to  excel. 
Not  every  blossom  ripens  into  fruit  ; 
Minerva,  the  inventress  of  the  flute, 
Flung  it  aside,  when  she  her  face  surveyed 
Distorted  in  a  fountain  as  she  played  ; 
The  unlucky  Marsyas  found  it,  and  his  fate  ' 
Was  one  to  make  the  bravest  hesitate. 

Write  on  your  doors  the  saying  wi^e  and  old, 
'  Be  bold  !  be  bold  !  and  everywhere  be  bold  ; 
Be  not  too  bold  !  "     ^'es  better  the  excess 
Than  the  defect  ;  better  tiie  more  than  less  ; 
r>ellcr  like  Hector  in  the  field  to  die, 
Than  like  the  perfiuncd  Paris  turn  and  fiy. 

And  no\\',  my  cl.issmates  ;  ye  remaining  few 
That  number  not  the  half  of  those  we  knew  ; 
Ve,  against  whose  familiar  na   ,es  not  yc^ 
'Jhe  fatal  asterisk  of  death  is  .,•!, 
Ye  I  salute  !     'Ihe  hoiologeof  Tii]]e 
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Strikes  the  half-century  with  a  solemn  chime, 
And  summons  us  together  once  again, 
The  joy  of  meeting  not  unmixed  with  pain. 

Where  are  the  others  ?     Voices  from  the  deep 
Caverns  of  darkness  anrwer  me  :   "  They  sleep  !  " 
I  name  no  names  ;  instinctively  I  feel 
Each  at  some  well-remembered  grave  will  kneel, 
And  from  the  inscription  wipe  the  weeds  and  moss, 
For  every  heart  best  knoweth  its  own  loss. 
I  see  the  scattered  grave-stones  gleaming  white, 
Through  tiie  pale  dusk  of  the  impending  night 
O'er  all  alike  the  imjiartial  sunset  throws 
Its  golden  lilies  mingled  with  the  rose  ; 
We  give  to  all  a  tender  thought,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  grave-yards  with  their  tangled  grass, 
Unto  these  scenes  frequented  by  our  feet 
When  we  were  young,  and  life  vvas  fresh  and  sweet. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?     V^^hat  can  I  say 
Better  than  silence  is  ?     When  I  survey 
This  throng  of  faces  turned  to  meet  my  own, 
Friendly  and  fair,  and  yet  to  me  unknown, 
Transformed  the  very  landscape  seems  to  be, 
It  is  the  same,  yet  not  the  same  to  me. 
So  many  memories  crowd  upon  my  brain. 
So  many  ghosts  are  in  the  wooded  plain, 
I  fain  would  steal  away  with  noiseless  tread, 
As  from  a  house  where  some  one  lieth  dead. 

I  cannot  go  ; — I  pause  ; — I  hesitate  ; 
My  feet  reluctant  linger  at  the  gate  ; 
As  one  who  struggles  in  a  troubled  dream 

To  speak  and  cannot,  to  myself  1  seem. 
Vanisli  the  dream  !     Vanish  the  idle  fears  1 

Vanish  the  rolling  mists  of  fifty  years  ! 

AVhatever  time  or  space  may  intervene, 

I  will  not  be  a  stranger  in  this  scene. 

Here  every  doubt,  all  indecision  ends  ; 

Hail,  my  companions,  comrades,  classmates,  friends ' 
Ah  me  !  the  fifty  years  since  last  we  met 

Seem  to  me  fifty  folios  bound  and  set 

Ey  Time,  the  great  transcriber,  on  his  shelves, 

^\'herein  are  written  the  histories  of  ourselves. 

What  tragedies,  what  comedies,  are  there  ; 

What  joy  and  grief,  what  rapture  and  despair  1 

AViiat  chronicles  of  triumph  and  defeat, 

Of  struggle,  and  temptation,  and  retreat  ! 

What  records  of  regrets,  and  doubts,  and  fears  ,' 

What  ])ages  blotted,  blistered  by  our  tears  \ 

W'hat  lovely  landscapes  on  the  margin  shine. 

What  sweet,  angelic  faces,  what  divine 

And  holy  images  of  love  and  trust, 

Undimmed  by  age,  unsoiled  by  damp  or  dust, 

Whose  hand  shall  dare  to  open  and  explore 

2  T 
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These  volumes,  closed  and  clasped  for  evermore": 

Not  mine.     With  reverential  feet  I  pass ; 

I  hear  a  voice  that  cries,   "  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain, 

Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'er  again  ; 

The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee, 

Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall  be." 

As  children  frightened  by  a  thundercloud 
Are  re-assured  if  some  reads  aloud 
A  tale  of  wonder,  with  enchantment  fraught, 
Or  wild  adventure,  that  diverts  their  though!. 
Let  me  endeavour  with  a  tale  to  chase 
The  gathering  shadows  of  the  time  and  place. 
And  banish  what  we  all  too  deeply  feel 
Wholly  to  say,  or  wholly  to  conceal. 

In  mediajval  Kome,  I  know  not  where, 
There  stood  an  image  with  its  arm  in  air, 
And  on  its  lifted  hnger,  shining  clear, 
A  golden  ring  with  the  device,    "  Strike  here  I  " 
Greatly  the  people  w'ondered,  though  none  guessetl 
The  meaning  that  these  words  but  half  expressed, 
Until  a  learned  clerk,  who  at  noonday 
With  downcast  eyes  was  passing  on  his  way. 
Paused,  and  observed  the  spot,  and  marked  it  well, 
W^hereon  the  sliadow  of  the  finger  fell ; 
And,  coming  back  at  midnight,  delved,  and  fountl 
A  secret  stairway  leading  under-ground. 
Down  this  he  passed  into  a  spacious  hall. 
Lit  by  a  flaming  jewel  on  the  wall  ; 
And  opposite  a  blazen  statue  stood 
With  bow  and  shaft  in  threatening  attitude 
Upon  its  forehead,  like  a  coronet, 
W^ere  these  mysterious  words  of  menace  set  : 
"  That  which  I  am,  I  am;  my  fatal  aim 

None  can  escape,  not  even  yon  luminous  flame  !  " 

Midway  the  hall  was  a  fair  table  placed, 

W^th  cloth  of  gold,  and  golden  cups  enchased 

With  rubies,  and  the  plates  and  knifes  were  gold. 

And  gold  the  bread  and  viands  manifold. 

Around  in  silent,  motionless,  and  sad, 

Were  seated  the  gallant  knights  in  armour  clail. 

And  ladies  beautiful  with  plume  and  zone, 

But  they  were  stone,  their  hearts  within  were  itune  ; 

And  the  vast  hall  was  filled  in  every  part 

With  silent  crowds,  stony  in  face  and  heart. 

Long  at  the  scene,  bewildered  anil  amazed, 
The  trembling  clerk  in  speechless  wonder  gazed; 
Then  from  the  table,  by  his  greed  made  boid, 
He  seized  a  goblet  and  a  knife  of  gold, 
And  suddenly  from  their  seats  the  guests  upsprang, 
The  vaulted  ceiling  with  loud  clamours  rang. 
The  archer  sped  his  arrow,  at  their  call. 
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Shattering  the  lainbcnl  jewel  on  the  wall, 
And  all  was  dark  around  and  overhead  ; — 
Stark  on  the  floor  the  luckless  clerk  lay  dead  ! 

The  writer  of  this  legend  then  recoiils 
Its  ghostly  apjilication  !n  these  words  : 
The  image  is  the  Adveisary  old, 
Whose  beckoning  finger  points  to  realms  of  gold  ; 
Our  lusts  and  passions  are  the  downward  stair 
That  leads  the  soul  from  a  diviner  air  ; 
The  archer,  Death  ;  the  flaming  jewel,  Life  ! 
Terrestrial  goods,  the  goblet  and  ihe  kni'e  ; 
The  knights  and  ladies,  all  who,-,e  flesh  and  jjonc 
By  avarice  have  been  hardened  into  stone  ; 
The  clerk,  the  scholar  whom  the  love  of  pelf 
Tempts  from  his  books  and  from  his  nobler  self. 

The  scholar  and  the  world  !     The  endless  strif- , 
The  discord  in  the  harmonies  of  life  ! 
The  love  of  learning,  the  sequestered  nooks, 
And  all  the  sweet  serenity  of  books  ; 
The  market-plice,  the  eager  love  of  gain, 
Whose  aim  is  vanity,  and  whose  end  is  pain. 

But  why,  you  ask  nic,  should  this  tale  be  told 
To  men  grown  old,  or  who  are  growing  o'.d  ? 
It  is  too  late  !     Ah,  nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 
Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty  ;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  CEdipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  Irom  his  compeers, 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore  years  ; 
And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten. 
Had  but  begun  his  Characteis  of  Men. 
Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales, 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales  ; 
Goethe,  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last. 
Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past. 
These  are,  indeed,  exceptions  ;  but  they  show 
How  far  the  gulf-stream  of  our  youth  may  How 
Into  the  Arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 
Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 

As  the  barometer  foretells  the  storm 
While  still  the  skies  are  clear,  the  weather  warm. 
So  something  in  us,  as  old  age  draws  near, 
Betrays  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  nimble  mercury,  ere  we  are  aware, 
Descends  the  elastic  ladder  of  the  air  ; 
The  tell-tale  blood  in  artery  and  vein 
Sinks  from  its  higher  levels  in  the  brain  ; 
W'hatever  poet,  orator,  or  sage 
May  say  of  it,  old  age  is  still  old  age. 
It  is  the  waning,  not  the  ciesccnt  moon  ; 
The  dusk  of  evening,  not  the  blaze  of  noon  : 
ll  Ji  not  strength,  but  weakness  ;  not  dedre, 
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But  its  surcease  ;  not  the  fierce  heat  of  fire. 

The  burning  and  consuming  element, 

liut  that  of  ashes  and  of  embers  spent, 

In  which  some  living  sparks  we  still  discern. 

Enough  to  warm,  but  not  enougli  to  burn. 

What  then  ?     Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and  say 
The  night  hatli  come  ;  it  is  no  longer  day  ? 
The  night  hath  not  yet  come  ;  we  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  from  labour  by  the  failing  light  ; 
Souiething  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare  ; 
Even  the  oddest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear ; 
Not  (Edipus  Coloneus,  or  Greek  Ode, 
Or  tales  of  pilgrims  that  one  morning  rode 
Out  of  the  gateway  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 
But  other  something,  would  we  but  begin  ; 
For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress, 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day. 
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It  was  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner, 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
From  Merry  England  i)ver  the  sea, 
Who  stepped  upon  this  continent 
As  if  his  august  presence  lent 
A  glory  to  the  colony. 

You  should  have  seen  him  in  the  street 
Of  the  little  Boston  of  Winthrop's  time. 
His  rapier  dangling  at  his  feet, 
Doublet  and  hose  and  boots  complete. 
Prince  Rupert  hat  with  ostrich  plume, 
Gloves  that  exhaled  a  faint  perfume, 
Luxuriant  curls  and  air  sublime. 
And  superior  manners  now  obsolete  ! 

He  liad  a  way  of  ^aying  things 

That  made  one  think  of  courts  and  kings, 

And  lords  and  latlies  of  high  degree  ; 

So  that  not  having  been  nt  court 

Seemed  something  very  little  short 

Of  treason  or  lese-majesty, 

Such  an  accomplished  knight  was  he. 

His  dwelling  was  just  beyond  the  town, 

At  what  he  called  his  country-seat  ; 

For,  careless  of  Fortune's  smile  or  frown, 

And  weary  grown  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 

He  wi>hed  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 

In  a  private  life  and  a  calm  retreat. 
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But  a  double  life  was  the  life  he  led  ; 
And,  while  professing  to  be  in  search 
Of  a  godly  course,  and  willing,  he  said, 
Nay,  anxious  to  join  the  Puritan  Church, 
He  made  of  all  this  but  small  account, 
And  passed  his  idle  hours  instead 
With  roystering  Morton  of  Merry  Mount, 
That  pettifogger  from  f^urnival's  Inn, 
Lord  of  misrule  and  riot  and  sin, 
Who  looked  on  the  wine  when  it  was  red. 

This  country-scat  was  liulc  more 

Than  a  cabin  of  logs  ;  but  in  front  of  the  door 

A  modest  flower-bctl  thickly  sown 

W'ith  sweet  alyssum  and  columbine 

Made  those  who  sew  it  at  once  divine 

The  touch  of  some  other  hand  than  his  own. 

And  hrst  it  was  whispered,  and  then  it  was  know.i, 

That  he  in  secret  was  harbouring  there 

A  little  lady  with  golden  hair. 

Whom  he  called  liis  cousin,  but  whom  he  had  wed 

In  the  Italian  manner,  as  men  said  ; 

And  great  was  the  scandal  everywhere. 

But  worse  than  this  was  the  vague  s'nmise — 

Though  none  could  vouch  for  it  or  avf^r^ 

That  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  .Sepulchre 

Was  only  a  Papist  in  disguise  ; 

And  the  more  to  embitter  their  bitter  lives, 

And  the  more  to  trouble  the  public  mind. 

Came  letters  from  England,  from  two  other  wives, 

W' hom  he  had  carelesdy  left  behind  ; 

Both  of  them  letters  of  such  a  kind 

As  made  the  governor  hold  his  breath  : 

The  one  imploring  him  straight  to  send 

The  husband  home,  that  he  might  amend  ; 

The  other  asking  his  instant  death. 

As  the  only  way  to  make  an  end. 

The  wary  governor  deemed  it  right. 
When  all  this  wickedness  was  revealed. 
To  send  his  warrant  signed  and  sealed. 
And  tal<e  the  body  of  the  knight. 
Armed  with  this  miglity  instrument, 
The  marshal,  mounting  his  gallant  steed, 
Rode  forth  from  town  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
And  followed  by  all  his  bailiffs  bold, 
As  if  on  high  achievement  bent, 
To  storm  some  castle  or  stronghold. 
Challenge  the  warders  on  the  wall, 
And  seize  in  his  ancestral  hall 
A  robber-baron  grim  and  old. 
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P,ut  when  through  all  the  dust  and  heat 

He  came  to  Sir  Christopher's  country-seat, 

No  knight  he  found,  nor  warder  there, 

Ikit  the  little  lady  with  j^olden  hair, 

Wiio  was  gathering  in  the  bright  sunshine 

The  sweet  alyssum  and  columtiinc  ; 

While  gallant  Sir  Christopher,  all  so  gay, 

I'eing  forewarned,  through  the  j)Ostern  gate 

Of  his  castle  wall  had  tripped  away, 

And  was  keeping  a  little  holiday 

In  the  forests,  that  bounded  his  estate. 

Then  as  a  trusty  squire  and  true 
The  marshal  searched  the  castle  through, 
Not  crediting  what  the  lady  said  ; 
Searched  from  cellar  to  garret  in  vain. 
And,  finding  no  knight,  came  out  again 
And,  arrested  the  golden  damsel  instead. 
And  bore  her  in  triumph   into  the  town, 
While  from  her  eyes  the  tears  rolled  down 
On  the  sweet  alyssum  and  colum'iine, 
That  she  held  in  her  fingers  white  and  fine. 

The  governor's  heart  was  moved  to  see 

So  fair  a  creature  caught  within 

The  snares  of  Satan  and  of  sin, 

And  read  her  a  little  homily 

Of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  lives 

Of  women,  half  cousins  and  half  wives  ; 

Hut,  seeing  that  naught  his  words  availed, 

He  sent  lier  away  in  a  ship  that  sailed 

For  Merry  England  over  the  sea. 

To  the  other  two  wives  in  the  old  countree, 

To  search  her  further,  since  he  had  failed 

To  came  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Christi)|)her  wandered  a\^ ay 
Through  pathless  woods  for  a  month  and  a  ilay. 
Shooting  pigeons,  and  sleeping  at  night 
With  the  noble  savage,  who  took  delight 
In  his  feathered  hat  and  his  velvet  vest, 
His  gun  and  his  rapier  and  the  rest. 
Hut  as  soon  as  the  noble  savage  heard 
i'hat  a  bounty  was  offered  for  this  gay  bird, 
He  wanted  to  slay  him  out  of  hand, 
And  bring  in  his  beautiful  scalp  for  a  show, 
I/ike  the  glossy  head  of  a  kite  or  crow, 
Until  he  was  made  to  undcrstaml 
They  wante<l  the  bird  alivf,  not  dead  ; 
Then  he  followed  Iiini  whithersoever  he  fled, 
Throu'^h  ff)i(?st  and  field,  and  hunted  him  down, 
^nd  brought  him  prisoner  'nto  the  town. 
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Alas  !  it  was  a  rueful  sight, 

To  see  this  melancholy  knight 

In  such  a  dismal  and  hapless  case; 

His  hat  deformed  by  stain  and  dent, 

His  plumage  broken,  his  doublet  rent, 

His  beard  and  flowing  locks  forlorn, 

Matted,  tlishevelled,  and  unshorn, 

His  boots  with  dust  and  mire  besprent  ; 

But  dignified  in  his  disgrace, 

And  wearing  an  unblushing  face. 

And  thus  befoie  the  magistrate 

He  stood  to  hear  the  doom  of  fate. 

In  vain  he  strove  with  wonted  ease 

To  modify  and  extenuate 

His  evil  deeds  in  church  ami  state. 

For  gone  was  now  his  power  to  please  : 

And  his  pompous  words  had  no  more  weight 

Than  feathers  flying  in  the  breeze. 

With  sauvity  equal  to  his  own 
The  governor  lent  a  patient  ear 
To  the  s])eech  evasive  and  high-flown. 
In  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  clear 
That  colonial  laws  were  too  severe 
"When  a]iplied  to  a  gallant  cavalier, 
A  gentleman  born,  and  so  well  known. 
And  accustomeil  to  move  in  a  higher  sphere. 

All  this  the  Puritan  governor  heard, 
And  deigned  in  answer  never  a  word  ; 
But  in  summary  manner  shipped  away, 
In  a  vessel  that  sailed  from  Salem  Bay, 
This  splendid  and  famous  cavalier. 
With  his  Rupert  hat  and  his  Popery 
To  Merry  England  over  the  sea. 
As  being  unmeet  to  inhabit  here. 

Thus  endeth  the  Rhyme  of  Sir  Christopher, 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
The  first  who  furnished  this  barren  land 
With  apples  of  Sodom  and  ropes  of  sand. 


VltTORiA  CO.LONNA. 

ViTfORlA  CoLONNA,  Oil  the  death  of  her  hu'.banJ,  the  ^rarchgse  di  Pescari, 
letired  to  her  castle  at  Ischia  (tnarime'),  and  there  wrote  the  Ode  upon  his  death, 
which  gained  her  the  title  of  Divine. 

OxcE  more,  once  more,  Inarhii^, 

I  see  thy  purple  hills  ! — once  more 
1  hear  the  billows  of  the  bay 

Wash  the  white  pebbles  on  thy  shore. 
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High  o'er  the  sea-surge  and  ihe  sands. 
Like  a  great  galleon  wrecketl  and  case 

Ashore  by  storms,  thy  castle  stands, 
A  mouldering  landmark  of  the  I'a^t. 


Upon  its  terrace -walk  I  see 

A  phanton  ghding  to  and  fro  ; 
II  is  Colonna — it  is  she 

Who  lived  and  loved  so  long  ago. 

Pescara's  beautiful  young  wife, 
The  type  of  perfect  womanhood, 

Whose  life  was  love,  the  hfe  of  life, 

That  tinie  and  change  and  death  wilh^lo^<d. 

For  death  that  breaks  the  marriage  band 

In  others,  only  closer  pressed 
The  wedding  ring  upon  her  hand, 

And  closer  locked  and  barred  her  breas^, 

She  knew  the  life-long  maityrdoni, 

The  weariness,  the  endless  pain 
Of  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 

Who  nevermore  would  come  again. 

The  shallows  of  the  chestnut  tree<;, 
The  odour  of  the  orange  blooms, 

The  song  of  bu'ds,  and  more  than  these, 
The  silence  of  deserted  rooms  ; 

The  respiration  of  the  sea, 

The  soft  caresses  of  the  air. 
All  things  in  nature  seemed  to  be 

But  ministers  of  her  despair  ; 

Till  the  o'erburdened  heart  so  long 
Imprisoned  in  itself,  found  vent 

And  voice  in  one  imjiassioned  song 
Of  inconsolable  lament. 

'J'hen  as  the  sun,  though  hidden  frijm  sight. 
Transmutes  to  gold  the  leaden  mist. 

Her  hfe  was  interfused  with  light, 

From  realms  that,  though  unseen,  exist, 

Inarim(5  !   Inaiime  ! 

Thy  castle  on  the  crags  above 
In  dust  shall  crumble  and  decay, 

But  not  tlie  memoiy  of  her  love. 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  BROOK. 

ARMENIAN  TOrULAR  SONG. 

Down  from  yon  distant  mountain  licight 

The  brooklet  flows  through  the  village  street  ; 
A  boy  conies  forth  to  wash  his  hands, 
Washing,  yes,  washing  there  he  stands, 
In  the  water  cool  and  sweet. 

"  Brook,  from  what  niounlains  dost  thou  conit? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  !  " 
"  I  come  from  yon  mountain  high  and  cold, 
Where  lieth  the  new  snow  on  the  old. 

And  melts  in  the  summer  heat." 

"  Brook,  to  what  river  dost  thou  go  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  1"' 
"  I  go  to  the  river  there  below 

Where  m  bunches  the  violets  grow. 

And  sun  and  shadow  meet  !  " 

"  Brook,  to  what  garden  dost  thou  go? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  !  " 
"  I  g:;  to  that  garden  in  the  vale 

Where  all  night  long  the  nightingale 

Her  love-song  doth  lepeat." 

"  Brook,  to  what  fountain  dost  thou  go  ? 
O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  !  " 
"  I  go  to  that  fountain,  at  whose  brink 
The  maid  that  loves  thee  comes  to  drink, 
And,  whenever  .she  looks  therein, 
I  rise  to  meet  her,  and  kiss  her  chin, 
And  my  joy  is  then  complete." 


THE  SIECE  OF  KAZAN. 

>1MAI{  SONG,   FROM   THE  PROSE  VERSION  OF  CII01;Zl-'0 

Black  are  the  moors  before  Kazan, 

And  their  stagnant  waters  smell  of  blood  j 

I  ■-aid  in  my  In  ail,  with  horse  and  man, 
I  will  swim  across  this  shallow  flood. 

Under  the  feet  of  Argamack, 

Like  new  moons  were  the  shoes  he  bare, 
Silken  trappings  hung  on  his  back, 

In  n  talisman  on  his  neck,  a  prayer. 
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My  warriors,  thought  I,  arc  followinc;  me 
]'ut  when  I  looked  behind,  alas  ! 
Not  one  of  all  the  hand  could  I  see, 
All  had  sunk  in  the  black  morass! 

Where  are  our  shallow  fords  ?  and  where 
The  power  of  Kazan  with  its  lourfold  gates? 

From  the  jirison  windows  our  maidens  fair 
'J'alk  of  us  still  through  the  iron  grates. 

We  cannot  hear  them  ;  for  horse  and  man 
Lie  buried  deep  in  the  dark  abyss  ! 

Ah  !  the  black  day  hath  come  down  on  Kazan  , 
Ah  !  was  ever  a  tjrief  like  this? 


FROM  MY  ARM-CHAIR. 

Tp  ihf  Chihiren  of  Cniuhfiiige,ii>ho  fresenled  lo  me,  on  7iiy  ^even/y-Si'Cflud 
r>irtliday\  Fflniiary  2jl/i,  tSyi),  this  Cluiiy,  jiiade ftoiii  the  Wood o/ i /if  Viltage 
Blacksiiiitli's  Chestnut  'J'7'ee. 

Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own 

This  splendid  ebon  throne  ? 
Or  by  what  reason,  or  what  right  divine, 

Can  I  proclaim  it  mine  ? 

Only,  ]ierhaps,  by  right  divine  of  song 

It  may  to  me  belong  ; 
Only  because  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 

Of  old  was  sung  by  me. 

Well  I  remember  it  in  all  its  prime, 

^A'hen  in  the  summer-time 
The  atfluent  foliage  of  its  branches  made 

A  cavern  of  cool  shade. 

There  by  the  blacksmith's  forge  beside  the  street 

Its  blossom  white  and  sweet 
r.nticed  the  bees,  until  it  seemed  alive, 

And  murmured  like  a  hive. 

And  when  the  winds  of  autumn,  with  a  shout, 

Tossed  its  great  arms  about, 
The  shining  chestnuts,  bursting  from  the  sheath 

Dropped  to  tiic  ground  beneath. 

And  now  some  fragments  of  its  branches  bare, 

Sha]ie<l  as  a  stately  chair, 
Have  by  my  hearth-stone  found  a  home  at  last, 

And  whisper  of  the  Past. 
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'1  he  Danish  king  could  not  in  rxll  his  pride 

Repel  the  ocean  tide, 
I'/Ut  seated  in  this  chair,  I  can  in  rliynie 

Roll  back  the  tide  of  Time. 

I  see  again  ai  one  in  vision  sees, 

The  blossoms  and  the  bees, 
And  hear  the  children's  shout  and  call, 

And  the  brown  chestnuts  fall. 

I  s;e  the  smithy  with  its  fires  aglow, 

I  hear  the  bellows  blow, 
And  the  shrill  hammers  on  the  anvil  beat 

The  iron  while  with  heat ! 

And  thus,  dear  chihlren,  have  ye  made  for  me 

This  day  a  jubilee. 
And  to  my  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten 

Brought  back  my  youth  again. 

The  heart  hath  its  own  memory,  like  the  mind. 

And  in  it  are  enshrined 
The  precious  keepsakes,  into  which  are  wrought 

The  giver's  loving  thought. 

Only  your  love  and  your  remembrance  could 

Give  lil"e  to  this  dead  wood, 
Ar/1  make  these  branches,  leafless  now  so  long, 

Blossom  again  in  song. 


THE  CHAMBER  OVER  THE  GATE. 

Is  it  so  f.ir  from  thee 
Thou  canst  no  longer  see 
In  the  (Chamber  over  the  Gate 
That  old  man  desolate, 
Weeping  and  wailing  sore 
For  his  son  who  is  no  more  ? 
O  Absalom,  my  son  I 

Is  it  so  long  ago 
That  cry  of  human  woe    • 
From  the  walled  city  came, 
Calling  on  his  dear  name, 
That  it  has  died  away 
In  the  distance  of  to-day  ? 
O  Absalom,  my  ton  ! 

There  is  no  far  nor  near, 
'i'liere  is  neither  tlu  re  ncr  \-;re. 
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There  is  neitlier  soon  nor  late, 
In  that  Chamber  o^er  the  Gate, 
Nor  any  long  ago 
To  that  cry  of  human  woe, 
O  Absalom,  my  st)n  ! 

From  tlie  ages  that  are  past 
The  voice  comes  like  a  bla-t, 
Over  seas  that  wreck  and  dro  .  n 
Over  tumult  of  traffic  and  iow;i  ; 
And  from  ages  yet  to  be 
Comes  the  echoes  back  to  m  -, 
O  Absalom,  my  son  ! 

Somewhere  at  every  hour 
The  \\atclimen  nn  the  tower 
Looks  foith,  and  sees  the  fl.e; 
Approach  of  the  harrying  f.el 
Of  messengers,  that  bear 
The  tidings  of  despair. 
O  Absalom,  my  son  ! 

He  goes  forth  from  the  do  ~  r, 
Who  shall  return  no  more. 
Willi  him  our  joy  departs  ; 
The  light  goes  out  in  our  luail- 
In  the  Chamljcr  over  ihe  Cate 
We  sit  disconsolate. 

O  Absalom,  my  son  ' 

That   tis  a  common  grief 
Bringeth  but  slight  relief ; 
Ours  is  the  bitterest  less, 
Ours  is  the  heaviest  cross  ; 
And  for  ever  the  cry  will  be 
"  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thoe, 
O  Absalom,  my  son  !  ' 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

Oi.GER  the  Dane  and  Desiderio, 

King  of  the  Lombards,  on  a  lofty  lower 

Stood  gazing  northward  o'er  the  roiling  plains, 

League  after  league  cjf  harvests,  to  the  foot 

Of  the  siiow-cre-.ted  Alps,  and  saw  approach 

A  mighty  army,  thronging  all  the  roads 

That  led  into  the  city.     And  the  King 

Said  unto  Olgcr,  who  had  passed  his  youth 

As  hostage  at  the  court  of  France,  and  knew 

The  emperor's  form  and  face  ;   "  Is  Charlemagne 

Among  thai  host .? "     And  Olger  answered  ;  "  No. 
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And  still  the  innumerable  multitude 

flowed  onward  and  increased,  until  the  King 

Cried  in  amazement  :   "  Surely  Charlemagne 

Is  coming  in  the  midit  of  all  these  knights  !  " 

And  Olger  answered  slow'y  :   "  No,  not  yet  ; 

He  will  not  come  so  soon."     Then  much  disturbed 

King  Desiderio  a^ked  •    "  What  shall  we  do, 

If  he  approach  with  a  still  greater  army?" 

And  Olgcr  answered  :   "  When  he  shall  appear, 

You  will  beliold  what  manner  of  man  he  is  ; 

But  what  will  llien  befall  us  I  know  not," 

Then  came  the  guard  that  never  knew  repose, 
The  Paladins  of  France  ;  and  at  the  sight 
The  Lombard  King  o'ercome  with  terror  cried  { 
"  This  must  be  Charlemngne  !  "  and  as  before 
Did  Olger  answer  :   ''  No,  not  yet,  not  yet." 

And  then  appeared  in  panoply  complete 
The  Bishops  and  the  Abbots  and  the  Priests 
Of  the  imperial  chapel,  and  the  Counts  ; 
And  Desiderio  could  no  more  endure 
The  light  of  day,  nor  yet  encounter  death, 
But  sobbed  aioud  and  said  :   "  Let  us  go  down 
And  hide  us  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Far  from  the  sight  and  anger  of  a  foe 
So  terrible  as  tliis  '  ''     And  Olger  said  ; 
*'  When  you  behold  the  harvests  in  the  fields 

Shaking  with  fear  the  Po  and  the  Ticino 

Lashing  the  city  wall?  with  iron  waves. 

Then  may  you  know  that  Charlemagne  is  come. 

And  even  as  he  spake,  in  the  north-west, 

Lo  !  there  uprose  a  black  and  threatening  cloud, 

Out  of  whose  bosom  flashed  the  light  o[  arms 

Upon  the  people  pent  up  in  the  city  ; 

A  light  more  terrible  than  any  darkness  : 

And  Charlemngne  appeared— a  Man  of  Iron  ! 

His  helmet  was  ol  iron,  and  his  gloves 

Of  iron,  and  nis  breastplate  and  his  greaves 

And  tassets  were  of  iron,  and  his.  shield. 

In  his  left  hand  he  held  an  iron  spear, 

In  his  right  hand  his  sword  invincible. 

The  horse  he  rode  on  had  the  strength  of  iron, 

And  colour  of  iron.      All  who  went  before  him, 

Beside  him,  and  behind  him,  his  whole  host. 

Were  armed  with  iron,  and  their  hearts  within  them 

Were  stronger  than  the  armour  that  they  wore. 

The  fields  and  all  the  roads  were  filled  with  iron- 

And  points  of  iron  glistened  in  the  sun. 

And  shed  a  terror  through  the  city  streets, 
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This  at  a  single  glance  Olger  the  Dane 
Saw  from  the  tower,  and  turning  to  the  King 
Exclaimed  in  haste,  "  Behold,  this  is  the  man 
Vou  looked  for  with  such  eagerness  !"  and  thsr. 
Fell  as  one  dead  at  Desiderio's  feet. 


THE  SERMON  OF  ST.   FRANCIS. 

Up  soared  the  lark  into  the  aii\ 
A  shaft  of  song,  a  winged  prayer, 
As  if  a  soul,  released  from  pain, 
Were  flying  back  to  heaven  ngain. 

St.  Francis  heard  ;  it  was  tr  I'.ini 
An  emblem  of  the  Seraphim  ; 
The  upward  motion  of  the  fire, 
The  light,  the  heat,  the  heart's  desire. 

Around  Assisi's  convent  gate 
The  birds,  God's  poor  who  cannot  wait, 
From  moor  and  mere  and  darksome  wood 
Came  flocking  for  their  dole  of  food, 

*'0  brother  birds,"  St.  Francis  said, 
*'  Ve  come  to  me  and  ask  for  bread, 

But  not  with  bread  alone  to-day 

Shall  ye  be  fed  and  sent  away, 

*'  Ye  shall  be  fed,  ye  happy  birds, 
With  manna  of  celestial  words  ; 
Not  mine,  though  mine  they  seem  to  be. 
Not  mine,  though  they  be  spoken  through  me. 

'*  O,  doubly  are  ye  bound  to  praise 
The  great  Creator  in  your  lays  ; 
He  giveth  you  your  plumes  of  ilown. 
Your  crimson  hoods,  your  cloaks  of  brown. 

*'He  giveth  you  your  wings  to  fly 
And  breathe  a  purer  air  on  high, 
And  careth  for  you  everywhere, 
Who  for  yourselves  so  little  care  ! " 

With  flutter  of  swift  wings  and  songs 
Together  rose  the  feathered  throngs, 
And  singing  scattered  far  apart  ; 
Deep  peace  was  in  St.  Francis'  heart. 

He  knew  not  if  the  brotherhood 
>    His  homily  had  understood  ; 
He  only  knew  that  to  one  car 
The  meaning  of  his  w  ords  was  clear. 
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THE  SIFTING  OF  PETER. 

A    FOLK-SO.NG. 

■  Behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  yor,  as  wheat. 
St.  Luke  xxii.  31. 

In  St.  Luke's  Gospel  we  are  lold 
How  Peter  in  the  days  of  old 

Was  sifted  ; 
And  now,  though  ages  intervene, 
Sin  is  the  same,  while  time  and  scene 

Are  shifted. 

Satan  desires  us,  great  and  small, 
As  wheat,  to  sift  us,  and  we  all 

Are  tempted  ; 
Not  one,  however  rich  or  great, 
Is  by  his  station  or  estate 

Exempted. 

No  house  so  safely  guarded  is 
But  he,  by  some  device  of  his, 

Can  enter : 
No  heart  hath  armour  so  complete 
But  he  can  pierce  with  anovvs  fleet 

Its  centre. 

For  all  at  last  the  cock  will  crow 
Who  hear  the  warnmg  voice,  but  go 

Unheeding, 
Till  thrice  and  more  they  have  denied 
The  Man  of  Sorrows,  crucified 

And  bleeding. 

One  look  of  that  pale  suffering  face 
Will  make  us  feel  the  deep  disgrace 

Of  weakness  ; 
We  shall  be  sifted  till  the  strength 
Of  self-conceit  be  changed  at  length 

To  meekness. 

Wounds  of  the  soul,  though  healed,  will  ache, 
The  reddening  scars  remain,  and  make 

Confession  ; 
Lost  innocence  returns  no  more  ; 
We  are  not  what  we  were  before 

Transgression. 

But  noble  souls,  through  dust  and  Iieat, 
Rise  from  disaster  and  defeat 

The  stronger. 
And  conscious  still  of  the  Divine 
Within  them,  lie  on  earth  supii:e 

No  longer. 
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HELEN  OF  TYRE. 

What  phantom  is  tliis,  that  appears. 
Through  the  purple  mists  of  ihe  years 

Itself  but  a  mist  like  tliese? 
A  woman  of  cloud  ami  of  fire  ; 
It  is  she  ;  it  is  Helen  of  Tyre, 

The  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas 

O  Tyre  !  in  thy  crowded  streets 
The  phantom  appears  and  retreats. 

And  the  Israelites,  that  sell 
Thy  lilies  and  lions  of  brass, 
Look  up  as  they  see  her  pass, 

And  murmur   "Jezebel!" 

Then  another  phantom  is  seen 
At  her  side  in  a  gray  gabardine. 

With  beard  that  floats  to  his  waist ; 
It  is  Simon  Magus,  the  Seer  ; 
He  speaks,  and  she  pauses  to  hear 

The  words  he  utters  in  haste. 

He  says  :  "  From  this  evil  fame, 
From  this  life  of  sorrow  and  shame, 

I  will  lift  thee  and  make  thee  min3  \ 
Thfui  hast  been  Queen  Candace, 
And  Helen  of  Troy,  and  shalt  be 

The  Intelligence  Divine  !  ' 

Ch,  sweet  as  the  breath  of  morn, 
To  the  fallen  and  forlorn 

Are  whispered  words  of  praise, 
P'or  the  famished  heart  believes 
The  falsehood  that  tempts  and  deceives. 

And  the  promise  that  betrays. 

So  she  follows  from  land  to  land 
The  wizard's  beckoning  hand. 

As  a  leaf  is  blown  by  the  gust. 
Till  she  vanishes  into  night  ! 
O  reader,  stoop  down  and  write 

With  thy  finger  in  the  dust. 

O  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas, 
"With  thy  rafts  of  cedar  trees, 

Thy  merchandise  and  thy  ships, 
Thou,  too,  art  l)ecome  as  nought, 
A  piiantom,  a  shadow,  a  thought- 

A  name  upon  men's  lips. 

Jaimary  TptJi,  iSSo. 
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TTIE  IRON  TEN. 

toftDK  FROM  A  FETTER  OF  BONNIVAKD,  THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON  ;  THK 
HANDLE  OF  WOOD  FROM  THE  FRIGATE  "CONSTITUTION,"  AND  EOlNf 
WITH  A  CIRCLET  OF  <iOLD,  INSET  WITH  THREE  I'RECIOrS  STONES  FPO.H 
SIBERIA,  CBYLON,  AND  MAINE. 

I  THOUGHT  this  pen  would  arise 
From  the  casket  where  it  lies — 

Of  itself  would  arise,  and  write 
My  thanks  and  my  surprise. 

When  you  gave  it  me  under  the  pines. 
7.  dreamed  these  gems  from  the  mines 

Of  Sil)eria,  Ceylon,  and  Maine 
Would  glimmer  as  thoughts  in  the  lines  ; 

That  this  iron  link  from  the  chain 
Of  Bonnivard  might  retain 

Some  verse  of  the  Poet  who  sang 
Of  the  prisoner  and  his  pain  ; 

That  this  wood  from  the  frigate's  mast 
Might  write  me  a  rhyme  at  last, 
As  it  used  to  write  on  the  sky 
The  song  of  the  sea  and  'he  blast. 

But  motionless  as  I  wait. 
Like  a  Bishop  lymg  m  state 

Lies  the  Pen,  with  its  mitre  of  gold, 
And  its  jewels  inviolate. 

Then  I  must  speak,  and  say 
That  the  light  of  that  summer  day 

In  the  garden  under  the  pines 
Shall  not  fade  and  pass  away. 

I  shall  see  you  standing  there. 
Caressed  by  Uie  fragrant  air, 

With  the  shadow  on  your  face. 
And  the  sunshine  on  your  hair. 

I  shall  hear  the  sweet  low  tone 
Of  a  voice  before  unknown, 

Saying  "  This  is  from  me  to  you — 
From  me,  and  to  you  alone." 

And  in  words  not  idle  and  vain 

I  shall  answer,  and  thank  you  again 

For  the  gift,  and  the  grace  of  the  gift, 
O  beautiful  Helen  of  Maine  ! 

And  for  ever  this  gift  will  be 
As  a  blessing  from  you  to  me, 

As  a  drop  of  the  dew  of  your  youth 
On  the  leaves  of  an  aged  tree- 

2  u 
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THE  POET  AND  HIS  SONGS. 

As  the  l)ii(ls  come  in  the  spring. 
We  know  nut  from  where  ; 

As  the  stars  coment  evening 
From  the  depths  of  the  air  ; 

As  the  rain  comes  from  the  cloud. 
And  the  brook  from  the  ground  ; 

A.s  suddenly,  low  or  loud, 
Out  of  silence  a  sound  ; 

As  the  grape  comes  to  tlie  vine, 

The  fruit  to  the  tree  ; 
As  the  wind  comes  to  the  pine. 

And  the  tide  to  the  sea  ; 

As  come  the  white  sails  of  ships 

O'er  the  ocean's  verge  ; 
As  comes  the  smile  to  the  lips ; 

The  foam  to  the  surge  ; 

So  comes  to  the  Poet  his  songs. 

All  hithcrward  lilown 
From  the  misty  land,  that  belongs 

To  the  vast  Unknown. 

His,  and  not  his,  are  the  lays 
He  sings  ; — and  their  fame 

Is  his,  and  not  his  ; — and  the  praise 
And  the  pride  of  a  name. 

For  voices  pursue  him  by  day. 

And  haunt  him  by  night, 
And  he  listens,  and  needs  must  obey. 

When  the  angel  says  :   "  Write  !  " 


A   HANDFUL   OF  TRANSLATIONS. 
CONSOI.AT  ON. 

To  M.  Du   Perkier,  ge  itleman  of  Aix,  in  Proi'e  ice,  on  the 
death  of  his  Daughter. 

Will,  then,  Du  Perrier,  thy  sorrow  be  eternal  ? 

And  shall  the  sad  discourse 
Whispered  within  thy  heart  by  tenderness  paternal 

Only  augment  its  force  ? 

Thy  daughter's  mournful  fate,  into  the  tomb  descending 

By  death's  frequented  ways, 
Has  it  become  to  thee  a  labyrinth  never  ending 

Where  thy  lost  reason  strays  ? 
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T  know  the  charms  that  made  her  youth  a  benediction, 

Nor  should  I  be  content 
As  a  censorious  friend  to  solace  thine  affliction 

By  her  disparagement. 

But  she  was  of  the  world,  which  fairest  things  expose? 

To  fates  the  most  forlorn ; 
A  rose,  she  too  hath  lived  as  long  as  live  the  roses, 

The  space  of  one  brief  morn. 

Death  has  his  rigorous  laws,  unparalleled,  unfeeling. 

All  prayers  to  him  are  vain ; 
Cruel,  he  stops  his  eai's,  and  deaf  to  our  appealing, 

lie  leaves  us  to  complain. 

Tlie  poor  man  in  his  hut,  with  only  thatch  for  cover, 

Unto  these  laws  must  bend. 
The  sentinel  that  guards  the  barriers  of  the  I.ouvre 
Cannot  our  Kings  defend. 

To  muiTTiur  against  Death  in  petulant  defiance 

Is  never  for  the  best  ; 
To  will  what  God  doth  will  that  is  the  only  science 

That  gives  us  any  rest. 

Prnii^ois  lie  Malherle. 

THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  CHILD. 

An  angel  with  a  radiant  face 

Above  a  cradle  bent  to  look. 
Seemed  his  own  image  there  to  trace, 

As  in  the  waters  of  a  brook. 

"  Dear  child,  who  me  resemblest  so," 

It  whispered,  "  Come,  oh  !  come  with  me  ! 

Happy  together  let  us  go, 

The  earth  unworthy  is  of  thee  ! 

"  Here  none  to  perfect  bliss  attain. 

The  soul  in  pleasure  suffering  lies  , 
Joy  hath  an  undertone  of  pain, 

And  even  the  happiest  hours  their  sighs. 

"  Fear  doth  at  every  portal  knock  ; 
Never  a  day  serene  and  pure 
From  the  o'ershadowing  tempest's  shock 
Hath  made  the  morrow's  dawn  secure. 

"  What !  then  shall  sorrows  and  shall  fears 
Come  to  disturb  so  pure  a  brow? 
And  with  the  bitterness  of  tears 
These  eyes  of  azure  troubled  grow  ? 

"  Ah,  no  !     Into  the  fields  of  space. 
Away  shalt  thou  escape  with  me, 
And  Providence  will  grant  thee  grace 
Of  all  the  days  that  were  to  be. 
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"  Let  no  one  in  tliy  dwelling  cower 

In  sombre  vestments  draped  and  veiled  ; 
But  let  them  welcome  thy  last  hour, 
As  thy  first  moments  once  they  hailed. 

"  Without  a  cloud  be  there  each  brow; 
There  let  the  grave  no  sh&dow  cast ; 
When  one  is  pure  as  thou  art  how. 
The  fairest  day  is  still  the  last." 

And,  waving  wide  his  wings  of  white, 
The  angel  at  these  words  had  sped 
Towards  the  eternal  realms  of  light ! — 
Poor  mother  !  see,  thy  son  is  dead. 

jfean  Reboul. 
MY    SECRET. 

My  soul  its  secret  hath,  my  life,  too,  hath  its  mystery — 

A  love  eternal  in  a  moment's  space  conceived  ; 
Hopeless  the  evil  is  ;  I  have  not  told  its  history. 

And  she  who  was  the  cause,  nor  knew  it  nor  believed. 
Alas  !  I  shall  have  passed  close  by  her  unperceived ; 

For  ever  at  her  side,  and  yet  for  ever  lonely; 

I  shall  unto  the  end  have  made  life's  journey,  only 
Daring  to  ask  for  naught,  and  having  naught  received. 

For  her,  though  God  hath  made  her  gentle  and  endearing, 
She  will  go  on  her  way  distraught  and  without  hearing 

Those  murmurings  of  love  that  round  her  steps  ascend. 
Piously  faithful  still  unto  her  austere  duty. 
Will  say  when  she  shall  read  these  lines  full  of  her  beauty, 
"  Who  can  this  woman  be  ?"  and  will  not  comprehend. 

FHi.x  A  rveos 
REMORSE. 

How  I  started  up  in  the  night,  in  the  night, 

Drawn  on  without  rest  or  reprieval  ! 
The  streets,  with  their  watchmen,  were  lost  to  my  sight 

As  I  wandered  so  light 

In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
Through  the  gate  with  the  arch  niediteval. 

The  mill-brook  rushed  through  the  rocky  height; 

I  leaned  o'er  the  bridge  in  my  yearning ; 
Deep  under  me  watched  I  the  waves  in  their  flight 

As  they  glided  so  light 

In  the  night,  in  the  night  : 
Yet  backward  not  one  was  returning. 

O'erhead  were  revolving,  so  countless  and  bright, 

The  stars  in  melodious  existence,. 
And  with  them  the  moon  more  serenely  bedie;ht ; — 
They  sparkled  so  light 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
Through  the  magical,  measureless  distance. 
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And  upward  I  gazed  in  ihe  night,  in  the  night, 

And  again  on  the  waves  in  their  fleeting. 
Ah  !  woe  !  thou  hast  wasted  thy  days  in  delight  ! 
Now  siltnce,  thou  light, 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
The  Remorse  in  thy  heart  that  is  beating. 

Graf  von  riaten. 

wanderer's  night  songs. 


Thou  that  from  the  heavens  art 

Every  pain  and  sorrow  stillest, 
And  the  doubly  wretched  heart 

Doubly  with  refreshment  fillest. 
I  am  weary  with  contending  ! 

Why  this  rapture  and  unrest  ! 
Peace  descending. 

Come,  ah !  come  unto  my  breast 

II. 

O'er  all  the  hill  tops 

Is  quiet  now ; 
In  all  the  tree  tops 

Hearest  thou 
Hardly  a  breath  ; 
The  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees. 
Wait  :  soon  like  these 
Thou  too  shalt  rest. 

Cocl/ie, 


CHARLES   SUMNER. 

Garlands  upon  his  grave, 
And  flowers  upon  his  hearse, 
And  to  the  tender  heart  and  brave, 
The  tribute  of  this  verse. 

His  was  the  troubled  life, 
The  conflict  and  the  pain, 
The  grief,  the  bitterness  of  strife, 
The  honour  without  stain. 

Like  Winkelried,  he  took 
Inio  his  manly  breast 
The  sheaf  of  hostile  spears,  and  brokt 
A  path  for  the  oppressed  ; 

Then  from  the  fatal  field 
Jpon  a  nation's  heart 
Borne  like  a  warrior  on  his  shield  I— 
So  should  the  brave  depart. 

Death  takes  us  by  surprise. 
And  stays  our  hurrying  feel ; 
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The  great  design  unfinished  lies, 
Our  livt&  are  incomplcii, 

Kut  in  the  dark  unknown 
Perfect  their  circles  seem, 
Even  as  a  bridge's  arch  of  stone 
Is  rounded  by  the  stream. 

Alike  are  life  and  death. 
When  life  in  death  survives, 

And  the  uninterrupted  breath 
Inspires  a  thousand  lives. 
Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 
For  ages  would  its  light. 

Still  travelling  downward  from  the  r.Ky, 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 
For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  hmr  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 


VOX  POPULI. 

When  Marzaran,  the  magician, 
Journeyed  westward  through  CathaV; 
Nothing  heard  he  but  the  praises 
Of  Badoura  on  his  way. 
But  the  lessening  rumour  ended 
When  he  came  to  Khaledan  ; 
There  the  folks  were  talking  only 
Of  Prince  Camaralzaman. 

So  it  happens  with  the  poets. 
Every  province  hath  its  own  ; 
Camaralzaman  is  famous 
Wliere  Badoura  is  unknown. 


A  ROSARY   OF  SONNETS. 
THE   OLD    BRIDGE    AT    FLORENCE. 

Taddeo  Gaddi  built  me.     I  am  old  ; 

Five  centuries  old.     I  plant  my  foot  of  stone 
ITpon  the  Arno,  as  St.  Michael's  own 
Was  planted  on  the  dragon.     Fold  by  fold 

Beneath  me,  as  it  struggles,  I  behold 

Its  glistening  scales.     Twice  hath  it  overtlirowi 
My  kindred  and  companion's.     Me  alone 
It  moveth  not,  but  is  by  me  controlled. 

I  can  remember  when  the  Medici 

Were  driven  from  V  lorence  ;  longer  still  ago 
The  final  wars  of  Ghibelline  and  Guelf. 
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Florence  adorns  me  with  her  jewelry  ; 
And  when  I  think  that  Michael  Angelo 
Hath  leaned  on  me,  I  glory  in  myself. 

NATURE. 

As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er. 

Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 

Half  willing,  half  reluctant  to  be  led, 

And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the  floor, 
Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door, 

Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 

By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 

Which,  though  more  splendid,  may  not  please  him  more. 
So  Nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 

Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand 

Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wished  to  go  or  stay. 

Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 

How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we  kr.ow, 

THE   GRAVE   OF   WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

Here  lies  the  gentle  humourist,  who  died 

In  the  bright  Indian  Summer  of  his  fame  ! 

A  simple  stone,  with  but  a  date  and  name, 

Marks  his  secluded  resting  place  beside 
The  river  that  he  loved  and  glorified. 

Here  in  the  autunm  of  his  days  he  came, 

But  the  dry  leaves  of  life  were  all  aflame 

With  tints  that  brightened  and  were  multiplied. 
How  sweet  a  life  was  his  ;  how  sweet  a  death  ! 

Living,  to  wing  with  mirth  the  weary  hours. 

Or  with  lomantic  tales  the  heart  to  cheer  ; 
Dying,  to  leave  a  memory  like  the  breath 

Of  summers  full  of  sunshine  and  of  showers, 

A  grief  and  gladness  in  the  atmosphere. 

eliot's  OAK, 

Thou  ancient  oak  !  whose  myriad  leaves  are  loud 

With  sounds  of  unintelligible  speech. 

Sounds  as  of  surges  on  a  shingly  beach. 

Or  multitudinous  murmurs  of  a  crowd  ; 
With  some  mysterious  gift  of  tongues  endowed, 

Thou  speakest  a  different  dialect  to  each  ; 

To  me  a  language  that  no  man  can  teach. 

Of  a  lost  race,  long  vanished  like  a  cloud. 
For  underneath  thy  shade,  in  days  remote, 

Seated  like  Abraham  at  eventide 

Beneath  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  the  unknown 
Apostle  of  the  Indians,  Eliot,  wrote 

His  Bible  in  a  language  that  hath  died 

And  is  foreotten,  save  by  thee  alone. 
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THE   DESCENT  OF   THE   MUSES. 
Nine  sisters,  beautiful  in  form  and  face, 

Came  from  their  convent  on  the  shining  heiehts 

Of  Pierus,  the  mountain  of  dehghts. 

To  dwell  among  the  people  at  its  base. 
Then  seemed  the  world  to  change.     All  time  and  space, 

Splendour  of  cloudless  days  and  starry  nights, 

And  men  and  manners,  and  all  sounds  and  sights. 

Had  a  new  meaning,  a  diviner  grace. 
Proud  were  these  sisters,  but  were  not  too  proud 

To  teach  in  schools  of  little  country  towns 

Science  and  song,  and  all  the  arts  that  please  ; 
So  that  while  housewives  span,  and  farmers  ploughed, 

Their  comely  daughters,  clad  in  homespun  gowns, 

Learned  the  sweet  songs  of  the  Pierides. 

VENICE. 

White  swan  of  cities,  slumbering  in  thy  nest 
So  wonderfully  built  among  the  reeds 
Of  the  lagoon,  that  fences  thee  and  feeds. 
As  sayeth  thy  old  historian  and  thy  guest  ! 

White  water-lily,  cradled  and  caressed 

By  ocean  streams,  and  from  the  silt  and  weeds 
Lifting  thy  golden  pistils  with  their  seeds. 
Thy  sun-illumined  spires,  thy  crown  and  crest  ! 

White  phantom  city,  whose  untrodden  streets 
Are  rivers,  and  whose  pavements  are  the  shifting 
Shadows  of  palaces  and  strips  of  sky; 

I  wait  to  see  thee  vanish  like  the  fleets 

Seen  in  inirage,  or  towers  of  cloud  uplifting 
In  air  their  unsubstantial  masonry. 

the  two  rivers. 
I. 

Slowly  the  hour-hand  of  the  clock  moves  round  ; 
So  slowly  that  no  human  eye  hath  power 
To  see  it  move !     Slowly  in  shine  or  shower 
The  painted  ship  above  it,  homeward  bound, 

Sails,  but  seems  motionless,  as  if  aground ; 
Vet  both  arrive  at  last ;  and  in  his  tower 
The  slumbrous  watchman  wakes  and  strikes  the  hour, 
A  mellow,  measured,  melancholy  sound. 

Mulnight!  the  outpost  of  advancing  day! 
The  frontier  town  nnd  citadel  of  night ! 
The  watershed  of  Time,  from  which  the  streams 

Of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow  take  their  way, 
One  to  the  land  of  promise  and  of  light, 
One  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  of  dreams  1 

II. 
O  River  of  Yesterday,  with  current  s\vift 
Through  chasms  descending,  and  soon  lost  to  sight, 
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I  do  not  care  to  follow  in  thy  flight 

The  faded  leaves,  that  on  thy  bosom  drift  ! 

0  River  of  To-morrow,  I  uplift 

Mine  eyes,  and  thee  I  follow,  as  the  night 
Wanes  into  morning,  and  the  dawning  light 
Broadens,  and  all  ihe  shadows  fade  and  shift ! 

1  follow,  follow,  where  thy  waters  run 
Through  unfrequented,  unfamiliar  fields. 
Fragrant  with  flowers  and  musical  with  song  ; 

Still  follow,  follow ;  sure  to  meet  the  sun. 
And  confident,  that  what  the  future  yields 
Will  be  the  right,  unless  myself  be  w:ong. 

III. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  O  River  of  Yesterday, 

Through  chasms  of  darkness  to  the  deep  descending, 
I  heard  thee  sobbing  in  the  rain,  and  blending 
Thy  voice  with  other  voices  far  away. 

I  called  to  thee,  and  yet  thou  wouldst  not  stay, 
But  turbulent,  and  with  thyself  contending, 
And  torrent-like  thy  force  on  pebbles  spending, 
Thou  wouldst  not  listen  to  a  poet's  lay. 

Thoughts,  like  a  loud  and  sudden  rush  of  wings, 
Regrets  and  recollections  of  things  past. 
With  hints  and  prophecies  of  things  to  be, 

And  inspirations,  which,  could  they  be  things, 
And  stay  with  us,  and  we  could  hold  them  fast, 
Were  our  good  ang  Is, — these  I  owe  to  thee. 

:v. 

And  thou,  O  River  of  To-morrow,  flowing 
Between  thy  narrow  adamantine  walls. 
But  beautiful,  and  white  with  waterfalls. 
And  wreaths  of  mist,  like  hands  the  pathway  shov/ing ; 

I  hear  the  trumpets  of  the  morning  blowing, 
I  hear  thy  mighty  voice,  that  calls  and  calls. 
And  see,  as  Ossian  saw  in  Morven's  halls, 
Mysterious  phantoms,  coming,  beckoning,  going  ! 

It  is  the  mystery  of  the  unknown 

That  fascinates  us ;  we  are  children  still. 
Wayward  and  wistful ;  with  one  hand  we  cling 

To  the  familiar  things  we  call  our  own, 
And  with  the  other,  resolute  of  will, 
Grcpe  in  the  dark  for  what  the  day  will  bring. 

ST.  John's,  Cambridge, 
I  STAND  beneath  the  tree,  whose  branches  shade 

Thy  western  window.  Chapel  of  St.   [olin! 

And  hear  its  leaves  repeat  their  benison 

On  him,  whose  hands  thy  stones  memorial  laid ; 
Tlien  1  remember  one  of  whom  was  said 

In  the  world's  darkest  hour,  "  Behold  thy  son !  " 
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And  see  him  living  still,  and  wandering  on 
And  waiting  for  the  advent  long  delayed. 

Not  only  tongues  of  the  apostles  teach 

Lessons  of  love  and  light,  but  these  expanding 
And  sheltering  boughs  with  all  their  leaves  implore, 

And  say  in  language  clear  as  human  speech, 

"The  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  understanding. 
Be  and  abide  with  you  for  evermore !  " 

WAPENTAKE. 

To  Alfked  Tennyson. 

Poet  !  I  come  to  touch  thy  lance  with  mine  ; 

Not  as  a  knight  who  on  the  listed  field 

Of  tourney  touched  his  adversary's  shield 

In  token  of  defiance,  but  in  sign 
Of  homage  to  the  mastery,  which  is  thine. 

In  English  song ;  nor  will  I  keep  concealed. 

And  voiceless  as  a  rivulet  frost-congealed, 

My  admiration  for  thy  verse  divine. 
Not  of  the  howling  dervishes  of  song, 

Who  craze  the  train  with  their  delirious  dance, 

Art  thou,  O  sweet  historian  of  the  heart  I 
Therefore  to  thee  the  laurel-leaves  belong. 

To  thee  our  love  and  our  allegiance. 

For  thy  allegiance  to  the  poet's  art. 

the  broken  oar. 

Once  upon  Iceland's  solitary  strand 

A  poet  wandered  with  his  book  and  pen. 
Seeking  some  final  word,  some  sweet  Amen, 
Wherewith  to  close  the  volume  in  his  hand. 

The  billows  rolled  and  plunged  upon  the  sand, 
The  circling  sea-gulls  swept  beyond  his  ker.. 
And  from  the  parting  cloud-rack  now  and  tlien 
Flashed  the  red  sunset  over  sea  and  land. 

Then  by  the  billows  at  his  feet  was  tossed 
A  broken  oar  ;  and  carved  thereon  he  read, 
"  Oft  was  I  weary,  when  I  toiled  at- thee  "  ; 

And  like  a  man  who  findeth  what  was  lost, 
He  wrote  the  words,  then  lifted  up  his  head, 
And  flung  his  useless  pen  into  the  sea. 


CHAUCER, 

An  old  man  in  a  lodge  within  a  park  ; 
The  chamber  walls  depicted  all  around 
With  portraitures  of  huntsman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
And  the  hurt  deer.     He  listeneth  to  the  lark, 
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Whose  song  comes  with  the  sunsliine  through  the  dark 

Of  i)ainted  glass  in  leaden  lattice  bound  ; 

He  listeneth  and  he  laugheth  at  the  sound, 

Then  writeth  in  a  book  like  any  clerk. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wrote 

The  Canterbury  Taies,  and  his  old  age 

Made  beautiful  with  song  ;  and  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 

Of  laik  and  linnet,  and  frcin  every  page 

Rise  odours  of  ploughed  field  or  flowery  mead. 


TRAVELS  BY  THE  FHIESIDE, 

THE  ceaseless  rain  is  falling  fast, 

And  yonder  gilded  vane, 
Immovable  for  three  days  past, 

Points  to  the  misty  main. 

li  drives  me  in  upon  myself. 

And  to  the  fireside  gleams, 
To  pleasant  books  that  crowd  my  sheli^ 

And  still  more  pleasant  dreams. 

I  read  whatever  bards  have  sung 

Of  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
And  the  bright  days  when  I  was  young 

Come  thronging  back  to  me. 

I  fmcy  I  can  hear  again 

The  Alpine  torrent's  roar, 
The  mule-bells  on  the  hills  of  Spain, 

The  sea  at  Elsinorc. 

I  see  the  convent's  gleaming  wall 
Rise  from  its  groves  of  pine. 

And  towers  of  old  cathedrals  tall. 
And  castles  by  the  Rhine. 

I  journey  on  by  park  and  spire, 

Beneath  centennial  trees. 
Through  fields  with  poppies  all  on  fire, 

And  gleams  of  diaKant  seas. 

I  fear  no  more  the  dust  and  heat, 

Xo  more  I  feel  fatigue, 
While  journeying  with  another's  feet, 

O'er  many  a  lengthening  league. 
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Let  others  traverse  sea  and  land, 
And  tod  through  various  chines, 

\  turn  the  world  round  with  my  hand. 
Reading  these  poet's  rhymes, 

l^rom  them  I  learn  whatever  lies 
Beneath  each  changing  zone, 

And  see,  when  looking  with  their  eye 
Better  than  with  mine  own. 


■••KE    SmNJU, 


NOTES. 


Note  I,  p.io. — "  Padre  Francisco.'" — This  is  from  an  Italian  popular  song  •  . 
"  '  Padre  Francesco, 
Padre  Francesco ! ' 
— Cosa  velete  del  Padre  Francesco— 
'V  e  una  bella  ragazzina 
Che  si  vuole  confessar  !' 
Fatte  i'entrare,  fatte  I'entrare  1 
Che  la  voglio  confessare." 

Koj>isch.  Volksthviiiiliche  ^Jisten  aiis alien  lilunilarieti 
liciliois  7i)td  seiner  I nseln,  p.  194. 


Note  2,  p.  21. — "Ay,  soft,  emerald  eyes." — The  Spaniards,  v/ith  good  reason, 
consider  this  colour  of  the  eye  as  beautiful,  and  celebrate  it  in  song  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  well-known  Villancico  :— 

"  Ay  ojuelos  verdes, 
ay  los  mis  ojuelos, 
ay  hagan  los  cielos 
que  de  mi  te  acuerdes  I 

Tengo  confianza 
de  mis  verdes  ojos.'' 

Bohl  de  Faher.     Florcsla,  No.  25£'. 
r>inte  r.pealcs  of  Beatrice's  eyes  as  emeralds  :  Pjirgatorro,  x-s.->l\.  116.     Lam 
says,  in  his  Afinotazioni,  "Eiano  i  suoi  occlii  d'  un  turchiuo  verdiccio,  simile 
a  quel  del  mare." 

Note  3,  p.  30.—"  The  evil  eye"—  "  In  the  Gitano  language,  casting  the  evil 
eye  \i  c^WnA  Querelar  nasnla,  \s\\\A\  simply  means  making  sicK,  and  which, 
according  to  the  common  superstition,  is  accomplished  by  casting  an  evil  look 
at  people,  especially  children,  who,  from  the  tenderness  of  their  constitution,  arft 
supposed  to  be  more  easily  blighted  than  those  of  a  more  mature  age.  After 
receiving  the  evil  glance,  they  fall  sick,  and  die  in  a  few  hours. 

"  The  Spaniards  have  very  little  to  say  respecting  the  evil  eye,  though  the 
belief  in  it  is  very  prevalent,  especially  in  Andalusia,  amongst  the  lower  orders. 
A  stag's  horn  is  considered  a  good  safeguard,  and  on  that  account  a  small  horn, 
tipped  with  silver,  is  frequently  attached  to  the  children's  necks  by  means  of  a 
cord  braided  from  the  hair  of  a  black  mare's  tail.  Should  the  evil  glance  be  cast, 
it  is  imagined  that  the  horn  receives  it,  and  instantly  snaps  asunder.  Such, 
horns  may  be  purchased  in  some  of  the  silversmiths'  shops  at  Seville." — BoR- 
row's  Zincali,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ix. 


Note  4,  p.  40. — "On  the  tof>  of  a  7nonntain  I  stand."  -This  and  the  follow- 
ing .scraps  of  songs  are  from  Sorrow's  Zincali;  or  an  Account  of  the  Gipsiis  m 
Spain.     The  Gipsy  words  in  the  same  scene  may  be  thus  interpreted : — 

John-Dorados,  pieces  of  gold.  Moon,  a  shirt. 

Pigeon,  a  simpleton.  Chirelin,  a  thiiif. 

In  your  tnorccco,  stripped.  Murci frailer os.  thosp  v/no  steri  at 

Doves,  sheets.  nightfall. 
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Rastilteros,  footpads.  I. nn  terns,  cyei;. 

Jferiiiit,  highway-robber.  Gnhliii,  poIice-ofTicer. 

riaiicls,  candles.  Papngayo,  a  spy. 

Comiiinttdiiu'iits,  the  fingers.  Viiuyanis  ami  Dnncliig  John,  to  take 

Saint  Martin rislee{>,.\.oro\>:\.  person        flight. 
asleep. 


Note  5,  p.  83-— -"  ^i^*"  i^!<'!^<'  hrHs  Im7'r  hern  anfiiiitn!, 
A'ld  hn/'tizcd  ',vith  holy  -ivnter  I" 

The  Consecration  and  H.iptism  of  Bells  is  one  of  the  most  curious  ceremonies 
of  the  Chnrch  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Council  of  Cologne  ordained  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Let  the  bells  be  blessed,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  Church  militant,  by  which 
the  people  .ire  assembled  to  hear  the  word  of  God  :  the  clergy  to  announce  his 
mercy  by  day,  and  his  truth  lu  their  nocturnal  vigils:  that  by  their  sound  the 
faithful  may  be  invited  to  prayeis,  and  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  them  may 
be  increased.  The  fathers  have  also  maintained  that  demons  aftVighted  by  the 
sound  of  bells  calhng  Christians  to  prayers,  would  flee  away  ;  and  when  tliL-y 
fled,  the  persons  of  the  faithful  would  be  secure:  that  the  destruction  of  light- 
nings and  whirlwinds  would  be  averted,  and  the  spirits  of  the  storm  defeated." 
— Edinburgh  Eticyrlo/xrdia,  Art.  Bells.     See  also  Scheible's  Kloster,  VI.  776. 


Note  6,  p.  116.—"  Tn  cpinc  hn(.l;  toitiy  text  '." — In  giving  this  sermon  of  Friar 
Cuthbert  as  a  .specimen  of  the  K nns  Vrisehnles,  or  street-preaching  of  the  monks 
at  Easter,  I  have  exaggerated  nothing.  This  verj'  anecdote,  oftensive  as  it  i^, 
romes  from  a  discourse  of  Father  Rarletta,  a  Dominican  friar  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  fame  as  a  popular  preacher  was  so  great,that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb, 

Nescit  />  red  I  care 

Qui  iiescti  Bnrleitnre. 

"Among  the  abuses  introduced  in  this  century,"  says  Tir.aboschi,  "was  that 
nfe.vciting  from  the  pulpit  the  laughter  of  the  hearers;  as  if  that  were  the  same 
thing  as  converting  them.  We  have  examples  of  this,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  abo 
in  France,  where  the  sermons  of  Menot  and  jMaillard,  and  of  others,  who  would 
make  a  better  appearance  on  the  stage  than  in  the  pulpit,  are  still  celebrated 
lor  such  follies.  ' 

If  the  reader  is  curious  to  see  how  far  the  freedom  of  speech  was  carried  in 
these  popular  sermons,  he  is  referred  to  Scheible's  Kloster,  Vol.  I.,  where  lie  will 
tlnd  e.\tracts  from  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara,  Sebastian  Frank,  and  others,  ami 
in  particular  an  anonymous  discourse  called  Dcr  Grliiiel  der  Verivustung,  the 
Abomination  of  Desolation,  preached  at  Ottakring,  a  village  west  of  Vienna, 
November  25,  17S2,  in  which  the  licence  of  language  is  carried  to  its  utmost 
limit. 

See  also  Predicaloriana,  ou  Revelations  siugiihires  et  atmisaiites  snr  Ir-s 
Predtcatenrs ;  par  G.  P.  Phtloninestc.  (Menin.)  This  work  contains  extracts 
from  the  popular  sermons  of  St  Vincent  F'errier,  I'arletta,  Menot,  Maillanl, 
.Marini,  Raiilin,  Valladier,  De  IVase,  Camus,  Pere  Andre,  Bening,  and  the  most 
eloipient  of  all,  Jacques  Brydaine. 

i\Iy  authority  for  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  bell-ringing,  which  follows,  is 
Diirandus,  Ration.  Divin.  Offic.,  lib.  I.  cap.  4. 


Note  7,  p.  no. — "  The  Kaii7>ity:  a  Mirncle-Play."--K  singular  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  that  which  gives  account  of  the  early  Christian 
Drama  the  Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Miracle-Plays,  which  were  at  first  per- 
formed in  churches,  and  afterwards  in  the  streets,  on  fi.ved  or  moveable  stages. 
For  the  most  ]iart,  the  Mysteries  were  founded  on  the  historic  portions  of  the 
<  )ld  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Miracle-Plays  on  the  lives  of  Saints  :  a  dis- 
tinction not  always  observed,  however,  for  in  Mr  Wriglu'.s  Early  Mysteries 
and  other  I.atin  Poems  of  the  Tivelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  the  Resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  is  called  a  Miracle,  and  not  a  Mystery.  The  Moralities  were 
plays,  in  which  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were  personified. 

The  earliest  religions  play,  which  has  been  preserved,  is  i\\c  Christos  Paschon 
of  Cregory  Nazianzen,  written  in  Creek,  in  the  fourth  century.  Ne.xt  to  this 
come  the  remarkable  Latin  plays  of  Roswitha,  the  Nun  of  Gandersheim,  in  the 
tenth  century,  which,  though  crude  and  wanting  in  artistic  construction,  are 
marked  by  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  power  and  interest.  A  handsome  edition  of 
these  plays,  with  a   French   translation,  has  been  lately  published,  entitled 
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TJiehtrc  nV  Rotsvithn,  Keligieus^e  aUeiiiniidc  dii  Xe.  Siicle.  Par  ChnrUs 
Magnin.     Paris,  1845. 

i'he  most  important  collections  of  English  Mysteries  and  Miracle-Plays  are 
those  known  as  the  'I'ownley,  the  Chester,  and  the  Coventry  Plays.  The  first  of 
these  collections  has  been  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  and  the  other  two 
l-y  the  Shakspeare  Society.  In  his  Introdtiction  to  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  the 
editor,  Mr  Halliwell,  ([notes  the  following  passage  from  Diigdale's  Aniiqtiiiics 
of  Warivickshire  ;— 

"  Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  this  city  was  very  famous  for  the 
pageants,  that  were  played  therein,  upon  Corpus- Christi  day  ;  which,  occasion- 
ing very  great  confluence  of  people  thither,  from  far  and  near,  was  of  no  small 
benefit  thereto  ;  which  pageants  being  acted  with  mighty  state  and  reverence  by 
the  friars  of  this  house,  had  theaters  for  the  severall  scenes,  very  large  and  high, 
placed  upon  wheels,  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  better 
advantage  of  spectators  ;  and  contain'd  the  story  of  the  New  Testament,  com- 
posed into  old  English  Rithme,  as  appeareth  by  an  ancient  MS.  entitnled  Liidiis 
Coyfyoris  Christi,  or  I.iidus  Convcntri<F.  I  have  been  told  by  some  old  people, 
who  in  their  younger  years  were  eye-witnesses  of  these  pageants  .so  acted,  that 
the  yearly  confluence  of  people  to  see  that  show  was  e.xtraordinarily  great,  and 
yielded  no  small  advantage  to  the  city." 

The  representation  of  religious  plays  has  not  yet  been  wholly  discontinued  by 
tlie  Roman  Church.  At  Ober-Anmiergati,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  grand  spectacle  of 
this  kind  is  exhibited  once  in  ten  years.  A  very  graphic  description  of  that 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1850  is  given  by  Miss  Anna  Mary  Howitt,  in  her 
Art  Student  in  Munich,  Vol.  I.  chap.  iv.     She  says — 

"We  had  come  expecting  to  feel  our  souls  revolt  at  so  material  a  representa- 
tion of  Christ,  as  any  representation  of  him  we  naturally  imagined  must  be  in  a 
peasant's  Miracle-Play.  Yet  so  far,  strange  to  confess,  neither  horror,  disgust, 
nor  contempt  was  e.xcited  in  our  minds.  Such  an  earnest  solemnity  and 
.simplicity  breathed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  performance,  that  to  me,  at 
least,  anything  like  anger,  or  a  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  would  have  seemed 
more  irreverent  on  my  part  than  was  this  simple,  childlike  rendering  of  the 
sublime  Christian  tragedy.  We  felt  at  times  as  though  the  figures  of 
(Jiambue's,  Giotto's,  and  Perugino's  pictures  had  become  animated,  and  were 
moving  before  us  ;  there  was  the  same  simple  arrangement  and  brilliant  colour 
of  drapery — the  same  earnest,  quiet  dignity  about  the  heads,  whilst  the  entire 
absence  of  all  theatrical  effect  wonderfully  increased  the  illusion.  There  were 
scenes  and  groups  so  extraordinarily  like  the  early  Italian  pictures,  that  you 
could  have  declared  they  were  the  works  of  Giotto  and  Perugino,  and  not  liv- 
ing men  and  women,  had  not  the  figures  moved  and  spoken  and  the  breeze 
stirred  their  richly-coloured  drapery,  and  the  sun  cast  long,  moving  shadows 
behind  them  on  the  stage.  These  effects  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  of  drapers- 
fluttered  by  the  wind,  were  very  striking  and  beautiful;  one  could  imagine  how 
the  Greeks  must  have  availed  themselves  of  such  striking  efiects  in  their 
theatres  open  to  the  sky." 

Mr  Bayard  1'aylor,  in  his  Eldorado,  gives  a  description  of  a  Mystery  he  saw 
performed  at  San  Lionel,  in  Mexico.     See  Vol.  JI.,  chap.  xi. 

"Against  the  wing-wall  of  the  Hacienda  del  Mayo,  which  occupied  one  end 
of  the  plaza,  was  raised  a  platform,  on  which  stood  a  table  covered  with  scarlet 
cloth.  A  rude  bower  of  cane  leaves,  on  one  end  of  the  platform,  represented 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem  :  while  a  cord,  stretched  from  its  top  across  the  plaza 
to  a  hole  in  the  front  of  the  church,  bore  a  large  tinsel  star,  suspended  by  a 
hole  In  its  centre.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  in  the  plaza,  and  very  soon  a  pro- 
cession appeared,  coming  up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  The  three 
kings  took  the  lead  ;  the  Virgin  mounted  on  an  ass  that  gloried  in  a  gilded 
saddle  and  rose-besprinkled  mane  and  tail,  followed  them,  led  by  the  angel  : 
and  several  women,  with  curious  ma.sks  of  paper,  brought  up  the  rear.  'I'wo 
characters  of  the  harlequin  sort-  one  with  a  dog's  head  on  his  .shoidders,  and 
the  other  a  bald-headed  friar,  with  a  huge  hat  hanging  on  his  back — played  all 
sorts  of  antics  for  the  diversion  of  the  crowd.  After  making  the  circuit  of  the 
plaza,  the  Virgin  was  taken  to  the  platform,  and  entered  the  manger.  King 
Herod  took  his  seat  at  the  scarlet  table,  with  an  attendant  in  blue  coat  and  red 
sash,  whom  I  took  to  be  his  Prime  Minister.  The  three  kings  remained  on 
their  horses  in  front  of  the  church,  but  between  them  and  the  platform,  under 
the  string  on  which  the  .star  was  to  slide,  walked  two  men  in  long,  white  robes 
and  blue  hoods,  with  parchment  folios  in  their  hands.     These  were  the  Wise 
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Men  of  the  Kast,  ft«  one  might  readily  know  from  their  solemn  air,  and  the 
mysterious  glances  which  they  cast  towards  all  quarters  of  the  heavens. 

"  In  a  little  while,  a  company  of  women  on  the  platform,  concealed  behind  a 
curtain,  sang  an  angelic  chorus  to  the  tune  of  'O  pescator  del'  onda." 
At  the  proper  moment,  the  Magi  turned  towards  the  platform,  followed  by  the 
star,  to  which  a  siring  was  conveniently  attached,  that  it  might  be  slid  along 
the  line.  The  three  Lings  followed  the  star  till  it  reached  the  manger,  when 
they  dismounted,  and  inquired  for  the  sovereign  whom  it  had  led  them  to  visit. 
'I'hey  were  invited  upon  the  platform,  and  introduced  to  Herod  as  the  only 
king  ;  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  them,  and  after  some  conversation  they 
retired.  By  this  time  the  star  had  receded  to  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and 
commenced  moving  forward  again,  they  following.  The  angel  called  them  into 
the  manger,  where,  upon  their  knees,  they  were  shown  a  small  wooden  box, 
supposed  to  contain  the  sacred  infant;  they  then  retired,  and  the  star  brought 
them  back  no  more.  After  this  departure.  King  Herod  declared  himself 
greatly  confused  by  what  he  had  witnessed,  and  was  very  much  afraid  this 
newly-found  king  would  weaken  his  power.  Upon  consultation  with  his  Prime 
Minister,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  was  decided  upon,  as  the  only  means 
of secu  It'. 

"  The  angel,  on  hearing  this,  gave  warning  to  the  Virgin,  who  quictcly  got 
down  from  the  platform,  mounted  her  bespangled  donkey,  and  hurried  off. 
Herod's  Prime  Minister  directed  all  the  children  to  be  handed  up  for  execuiion. 
A  boy,  in  a  ragged  sarape,  was  caught  and  thrust  forward  ;  the  Minister  took 
him  by  the  heels  in  spite  of  his  kicking,  and  held  his  head  on  the  table.  The 
little  brother  and  sister  of  the  boy,  thinking  he  was  really  to  be  decapitated, 
yelled  at  the  top  of  their  voices  in  an  agony  of  terror,  which  threw  the  crowd 
into  a  roar  of  laughter.  Kin^  Herod  brought  down  his  sword  with  a  whack  on 
the  table,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  dipping  his  brush  into  a  pot  of  whjfe  paint 
which  siood  before  him,  made  a  flaring  cross  on  the  boy's  face.  Several  other 
boys  were  caught  and  served  likewise  ;  and,  finally,  the  two  harlequins,  whose 
kicks  and  struggles  nearly  shook  down  the  pi  itform.  The  procession  then 
went  oflf  up  the  hill,  followed  by  the  whole  population  of  the  village.  All  the 
evening  there  were  fandangos  in  the  m^son,  bonfires  and  rockets  on  the  plaza, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  high  mass  in  the  church,  with  the  accompaniment  of  two 
guitars,  tinkling  to  lively  polkas." 

In  ib'52  there  was  a  representation  of  this  kind  by  Germans  in  Loston;  and  I 
have  now  before  me  the  copy  of  a  play-bill,  announcing  the  performance,  on 
June  10,  1S52,  in  Cincinnati,  of  the  "Great  Biblico-Historical  Drama,  the  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  with  the  characters  and  the  names  of  the  performers. 

Note  8,  p.  131.—"  r/i<?  Scriptorium." ^K  most  interesting  volume  might  be 
written  on  the  Caligraphers  and  Chr>'Sograph»rs,  the  tran.scribers  and  illumi- 
n  itors  of  manuscripls  in  the  Middle  Ages.  These  men  were  for  the  most  p.irt 
monks,  who  laboured,  sometimes  for  pleasure  and  sometimes  for  penance,  in 
muhiplying  copies  of  the  classics  and  the  Scriptures. 

"  <  )f  all  bodily  labours,  which  are  proper  for  11s,"  s.iys  Cassiodorus,  the  old 
C.dabrian  monk,  "  that  of  copying  books  has  always  been  more  to  my  taste  than 
any  other:  the  more  so,  as  in  this  exercise  the  mind  is  instructed  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  homily  to  the  others,  whom  these 
books  may  reach.  It  is  preaching  with  the  hand,  by  converting  the  fingers 
into  tongues  ;  it  is  publishing  to  men  in  silence  the  words  of  salvation  ;  in  fine, 
it  is  fighting  against  the  demon  with  pen  and  ink.  As  many  words  as  a 
transcriber  writes,  so  many  wounds  the  demon  receives.  In  a  word,  a  recluse, 
seated  in  his  chair  to  copy  books,  travels  into  dilTerent  provinces  without  mov- 
ing from  the  spot,  and  the  labour  of  his  hands  is  felt  even  where  he  is  not." 

Nearly  every  monastery  was  provided  with  its  Scriptorium.  Nicolas  de 
Clair  vaux,  St  Bernard's  secretary,  in  one  of  his  letters  describes  his  cell,  which 
he  calls  Scriptoriolum,  where  he  copied  books.  And  Mabillon,  in  his  Eiuacs^ 
Monnstiijiii-s,  says  that  in  his  lime  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Citeaux  "many  of 
those  little  cells,  where  the  transcribers  and  bookbinders  worked." 

Silvestre's  Paleographie  Uiiivcrselle  contains  a  vast  number  of  fac-similes  of 
the  most  beautiful  illuminated  manuscripts  of  all  ages  and  all  countries:  and 
Monlfaucon,  in  his  Paheograpliia  Grceca,  gives  the  names  of  over  three 
hundred  caligraphers.  H"  also  gives  an  account  of  the  books  they  copied, 
and  the  colophons  with  which,  as  with  a  satisfactory  flourish  of  the  pen,  they 
closed  their  long-continued  labours.  Many  of  these  are  very  curious  ;  express- 
ing joy,  humility,  remorse  ;  entreating,  the  reader's  prayers  andmrdon  for  the 
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writer's  sins;  aiul  sometime';  pronouncing  a  maledic 
iler.l  the  book.     A  few  of  these  I  subjoin  :—  \ 

'    "As  pilgrims  rejoice,  beholding  theirnative  lant 
£lad,  beholding  the  end  of  a  book." 

"Sweet  is  it  to  write  the  end  of  any  book."  .  _ 

"  Ye  who  read,  pray  for  me  who  have  written  this  book,  The- IrttlTf^  and  sin- 
ful Theoiluhis." 

"As  many  tlicrefore  as  shall  read  this  book,  pardon  me,  I  beseech  yon,  if 
aught  1  have  erred  in  accent  acute  and  grave,  in  apostrophe,  in  breathing  soft 
or^r.spirate  ;  and  may  God  save  you  all  !     Amen." 

II  If  anything  is  well,  praise  the  transcriber  ;  if  ill,  pardon  his  unskilfulness." 

,iX^  «ho  read,  pray  for  me,  the  most  sinful  of  all  men,  for  the  Lord's  sake," 

"The  hand  that  has  written  this  book  shall  decay,  alas  I  and  become  dust, 
and  go  down  to  the  grave,  the  corrupter  of  all  bodies.  f!ut  all  ye  who  are  of 
the  portion  of  Christ,  pray  that  I  may  obtain  the  pardon  of  my  sins.  Again 
and  again  1  beseech  you,  with  tears,  brothers  and  fathers,  accept  my  miserable 
supplication,  O  holy  choir  !  I  am  called  John,  woe  is  me  !  I  am  called 
Hiereus,  or  Sace.'dos,  in  name  only,  not  in  unction." 

"Whoever  shall  carry  away  this  book,  without  permission  of  the  Pope,  may 
he  incur  the  malediction  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist,  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  holy  Nicene  Fathers, 
and  of  all  the  Saints  ;  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorn.h  ;  and  the  halter  of 
Judas!     Anathema,  amen." 

"Keep  safe,  O  Trinitj',  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  my  three  fingers, 
with  which  I  have  written  this  book." 

"  Mathusalas  Machir  transcribed  this  divincst  book  in  toil,  infirnjity,  and 
dangers  many." 

"  Bacchius  Barbardorius  and  Michael  Sophianus  wrote  this  book  in  sport  and 
laughter,  being  the  guests  of  their  noble  and  common  friend  Vincentius  Pinellus, 
and  Petrus  Nunnius,  a  most  learned  man." 

This   last  colophon    Montfaucon   does  not  suffer  to   pass  without  reproof. 
'  Other  caligraphers,"  he  remarks,  "  demand  only  the  prayers  of  their  readers, 
pnd  the  pardon  of  their  sins ;  but  these  glory  in  their  wantonness." 

Note  9,  p.  137. — "  Drink  down  to  yotir  /<?•.'" — One  of  the  canons  of  Arch- 
bishop Anselm,  promulgated  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  ordains 
"that  priests  go  not  to  drinking-bouts  nor  drink  to  pegs."  In  the  times  of  the 
hard-drinking  Danes,  King  Edgar  ordered  that  "pins  or  nails  should  be 
fastened  into  the  drinking-cups  or  horns  at  stated  distances,  and  whosoever 
should  drink  beyond  those  marks  at  one  draught  should  be  obnoxious  to  a 
severe  punishment." 

Sharpe,  in  his  History  0/ the  Kings  0/ England,  says  :  "  Our  ancestors  were 
formerly  famous  for  compotation  ;  their  liquor  was  ale,  and  one  method  of 
amusing  them.selves  in  this  way  was  with  the  peg-tankard.  I  had  lately  one  of 
them  in  my  hand.  It  had  on  the  inside  a  row  of  eight  pins,  one  above  another, 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  held  two  quarts,  and  was  a  noble  piece  of  plate,  so  that 
there  was  a  gill  of  ale,  half  a  pint  Winchester  measure,  between  each  peg.  The 
law  was,  that  every  person  that  drank  was  to  empty  the  space  between  pin  and 
pin,  so  that  the  pins  were  so  many  measures  to  make  the  company  all  drink 
alike,  and  to  swallow  the  same  quantity  of  liquor.  This  was  a  pretty  sure 
method  of  making  all  the  company  drunk,  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
rule  was,  that  whoever  drank  short  of  his  pin,  or  beyond  it,  was  obliged  to  drink 
again,  and  even  as  deep  as  to  the  ne.xt  pin." 

Note  10,  p.  138.—"  The  convent  pf  St  Giliias  de  Rhuys." — Abelard,  hi  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Philintus,  gives  a  sad  picture  of  this  monastery.  "  I  live," 
he  says,  "  in  a  barbarous  country,  the  language  of  which  I  do  not  understand  : 
I  have  no  conversation,  but  with  the  rudest  people,  my  walks  are  on  the 
inaccessible  shore  of  a  sea,  which  is  perpetually  stormy,  my  monks  are  only 
known  by  their  dissoluteness,  and  living  without  any  rule  or  order,  could  you 
see  the  abby,  Philintus,  you  would  not  call  it  one.  the  doors  and  walls  are 
without  any  ornament,  e.\cept  the  heads  of  wild  boars  and  hinds  feet,  which  are 
nailed  up  against  them,  and  the  hides  of  frightful  animals,  the  cells  are  hung 
with  the  skins  of  deer,  the  monks  have  not  so  much  as  a  bell  to  wake  thern, 
the  cocks  and  dogs  supply  that  defect,  in  short,  they  pass  their  whole  days  in 
hunting  ;  would  to  heaven  that  were  their  greatest  fault,  or  that  their  pleasiiren 
terminated  there  !     1  endeavour  rn  xain.  to,  i;ecall  thc.m.  to  their  duty  ;  they  all 
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combine  against  me,  and  I  only  expose  myself  to  continual  vexations  and 
dangers.  I  imagine  I  see  every  moment  a  naked  sword  hang  over  my  head, 
sometimes  they  surround  me,  and  load  me  with  infinite  abuses  ;  sometimes  they 
abandon  me,  and  I  am  left  alone  to  my  own  tormenting  thoughts.  I  make  it 
my  endeavour  to  merit  by  my  sufferings,  and  to  appease  an  angry  God.  some- 
<imes  I  grieve  for  the  loss  of  the  house  of  the  Paraclete,  and  wish  to  see  it 
•".ain.  ah  Philintus,  does  not  the  love  of  Heloise  still  burn  in  my  heart?  I 
7'ave  not  yet  triumphed  over  that  unhappy  passion,  in  the  midst  of  my  retire- 
ment I  sigh,  I  weep,  I  pine,  I  speak  the  dear  name  Heloise,  and  am  pleased  to 
hear  the  sound." — Letters  of  the  celebrated  Abelard  aitd  Heloise.  Translated 
by  Mr  yohn  Hughes.     Glasgow,  1751. 

Note  II,  p.  151.—"  Were  it  not  for  >ny  magic  garters  and  staff." — The 
method  of  making  the  Magic  Garters  and  the  Magic  Staff  is  thus  laid  down  in 
Les  Secrets  Merveilleux  du  petit  Albert,  a  French  translation  of  Albertl 
Par7'i  Libellus  de  Mirabilibus  Nattim  A  rcanis  ;— 

"  Gather  some  of  the  herb  called  motherwort,  when  the  sun  is  entering  th-; 
first  degree  of  the  sign  of  Capricorn  ;  let  it  dry  a  little  in  the  shade,  and  make 
some  garters  of  the  skin  of  a  young  hare  ;  that  is  to  say,  having  cut  the  skin  of 
the  hare  into  strips  two  inches  wide,  double  them,  sew  the  before-mentioned 
herb  between,  and  wear  them  on  your  legs.  No  horse  can  long  keep  up  with  a 
man  on  foot  who  is  fiirnished"with  these  garters."— p.  128 

"  Gather,  on  the  morrow  of  All-Saints,  a  strong  branch  of  willow,  of  which 
fou  will  make  a  staff,  fashioned  to  your  liking.  Hollow  it  out,  by  removing 
jhe  pith  from  within,  after  having  furnished  the  lower  end  with  an  iron  ferule. 
Pn»  into  the  bottom  of  the  staff"  the  two  eyes  of  a  young  wolf,  the  tongue  and 
heart  of- a  dog,  three  green  lizards,  and  the  hearts  of  three  swallows.  These 
must  all  be  dried  in  the  sun,  between  two  papers,  having  been  first  .sprinkled 
with  finely  pulverized  saltpetre.  Besides  all  these,  put  into  the  staff  seven 
leaves  of  vervain,  gathered  on  the  eve  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  stone  of 
divers  colours,  which  you  will  find  in  the  nest  of  the  lapwing,  and  stop  tlie  end 
of  the  staff  with  a  pomel  of  box,  or  of  any  other  material  you  please;  and  be 
Rssured,  that  this  staff  will  guarantee  you  from  the  perils  and  mishaps  which  too 
iiften  befall  travellers,  either  from  robbers,  wild  beasts,  mad  dogs,  or  venomous 
animals.  It  will  also  procure  you  the  good-will  of  those  with  whom  you 
lodge."— p.  130. 


Wote  12,  p.  171.— "C«  the  Mountains  0/  the  Prairie."— Wx  Catlin,  in  his 
Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  atid  Condition  0/  the  North 
American  Indians,  Vol.  II.  p.  160,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Coteau 
des  Prairies,  and  the  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry.     He  says : — 

"  Here  (according  to  their  traditions)  happened  the  mysterious  birth  of  the 
red  pipe,  which  has  blown  its  fumes  of  peace  and  war  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  continent  ;  which  has  visited  every  warrior,  and  passed  through  its  reddened 
stem  the  irrevocable  oath  of  war  and  desolation.  And  here,  also,  the  peace- 
breathing  calumet  was  born,  and  fringed  with  the  eagle's  quills,  which  has 
shed  its  thrilling  fumes  over  the  land,  and  soothed  the  fury  of  the  relentless 
savage. 

"  The  Great  Spirit  at  an  ancient  period  here  called  the  Indian  nation.? 
together,  and  standing  on  the  precipice  of  the  red  pipe-stone  rock,  broke  from 
Us  wall  a  piece,  and  made  a  huge  pipe  bv  turning  it  in  his  hand,  which  he 
smoked  over  them,  and  to  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  and 
told  them  that  this  stone  was  red,— that  it  was  their  flesh,— that  they  must  use 
it  for  their  pipes  of  peace,— that  it  belonged  to  them  all,  and  that  the  war-club 
and  scalping-knife  must  not  be  raised  on  its  ground.  At  the  last  whiff  of  his 
pipe  his  head  went  into  a  great  cloud,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  for 
several  miles  was  melted  and  glazed  ;  two  great  ovens  were  opened  beneath, 
and  two  women  (guardian  spirits  of  the  place)  entered  them  in  a  blaze  of  fire  ; 
and  they  are  heard  there  yet  (Tso-mec-cos-tee  and  Tso-me-cos-te-won-dee\ 
answering  to  the  invocations  of  the  high-priests  or  medicine-men^  who  consult 
them  when  they  are  visitors  to  this  sacred  place." 

Note  13,  p.  175.—"  Hark  you.  Bear!  you  are  a  co^<vard." —Th\s  anecdote  is 
from  Heckeweldcr.  In  his  account  of  the  Indian  Nations,  he  describes  an 
Indian  hunter  as  addressing  a  bear  in  nearly  these  words,  "  I  was  present,"  he 
says,  "  at  the  delivery  of  this  curious  invective  ;  when  the  hunter  had  despatched 
the  bear.    I  asked  him  how  he  thou^t  that  poor  aninial  could  understand  what 
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lie  said  to  It?  '  O,'  said  lie  in  answer,  '  the  bear  miderstoud  me  very  vveli  ;  did 
you  not  observe  how  ashavted  he  looked  while  I  was  upbraiding  himi"" — 
Transactions  of  the  Atsierican  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 

'  Note  14,  p.  182.—  "  Hiish  !  the  Nalcd  Bear  will gyt  thre  !" — Heckevvelder, 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  7'rtinsiJi  tions  of  the  A  iiieiiciin  I'hi/oso/i/iicai  Society, 
Vol.  ,IV.  p.  260,  speaks  of  this  liaditioii  as  [irevalLiU  aiiiuiig  the  Mohicans  and 
Delawares. 

"Their  reports,"  he  says,  "run  tlins  :  tliat  among;  all  r.nimals  that  have 
been  formerly  in  this  country,  this  was  the  most  lerocious  :  that  it  was  much 
larger  than  the  largest  of  the  common  liears,  and  remarkably  long-bodied  ;  all 
over  (except  a  spot  of  hair  on  its  back,  of  a  white  colour),  naked  .... 

"The  history  of  this  animal  used  to  be  a  subject  of  conversation  among  the 
Indians,  especially  when  in  the  woods  a-huntiug.  1  have  also  heard  them  say 
to  their  children  when  crying  :  '  Hush  !  the  naked  bear  will  hear  you,  be  upon 
you,  and  devour  you.'" 

'  Note  15,  p.  221.—  "  Siuut  Hills  pf  the  K.tgc.f  IV'utiJoo."—  k  description  of 
the  Grand  Sable,  or  ,e;reat  sand  dunes  of  Lake  Superior,  is  given  in  Foster  and 
Whitney's  Kepott  on  the  Ceolo^y  0/  Hie  Lahe  Superior  Land  District, 
Part  II.  p.  131. 

"The  Grand  Sable  possesses  a  scenic  interest  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Pictured  Rocks.  The  explorer  passes  abruptly  from  a  coast  of  consolidated 
sand  to  one  of  loose  materials  ;  and  although  in  the  one  case  the  cliffs  are  less 
precipitous,  yet  in  the  other  they  attain  a  higher  altitude.  He  sees  before  him 
SI  long  reach  of  coast,  re.sembling  a  vast  sand-bank,  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height,  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Ascending  to  the  top, 
rounded  hillocks  of  blown  sand  ire  observed,  with  occasional  clumps  of  trees, 
standing  out  like  oases  in  the  cvesert." 


■■  Note  16,  p.  223. — "Or  the  Red  Sivan  Jloating,  /lying."— The  fanciful  tra- 
dition of  the  Red  Swan  may  be  found  in  Schoolcraft's  Algic  Researches,  Vol. 
II.  p.  9.  Three  brothers  were  hunting  on  a  wager  to  see  who  would  bring 
home  the  first  game. 

"  They  \vere  to  shoot  no  other  animal,"  so  the  legend  says,  "but  such  as 
each  was  in  the  habit  of  killing.  They  set  out  different  ways  :  Odjibwa,  the 
youngest,  had  not  gone  far  before  he  saw  a  bear,  an  animal  he  was  not  to  kill, 
by  the  agreement.  He  followed  him  close,  and  drove  an  arrow  through  him, 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Although  contrai-y  to  the  bet,  he  imme- 
diately commenced  skinning  him,  when  suddenly  something  red  tinged  all  the 
air  around  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  thinking  he  was  perhaps  deceived  ;  but 
without  effect,  for  the  red  hue  continued.  At  length  he  heard  a  strange  noise 
at  a  distance.  It  first  appeared  like  a  human  voice,  but  after  following  the 
sound  for  some  distance,  he  reached  the  shores  of  a  lake,  and  soon  saw  the 
object  he  was  looking  for.  At  a  distance  out  in  the  lake  .sat  a  most  beautiful 
Red  Swan,  whose  plumage  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  who  would  now  and  then, 
make  the  same  noise  he  had  heard.  He  was  within  long  bow-shot,  and,  pulling 
the  arrow  from  the  bow-string  up  to  his  ear,  took  deliberate  aim  and  shot.  The 
arrow  took  no  effect  ;  and  he  shot  and  shot  again,  till  his  ((uiver  was  empty. 
Still  the  swan  remained,  moving  round  and  round,  stretching  its  long  neck,  and 
dipping  its  bill  into  the  water,  as  if  heedless  of  the  arrows  shot  at  it.  Odjibwa 
ran  home,  and  got  all  his  own  and  his  brothers'  arrows,  and  shot  them  all  away. 
He  then  stood  and  gazed  at  the  beautiful  bird.  While  standing,  he  remembered 
his  brothers  saying  that  in  their  deceased  father's  medicine-sack  were  three 
magic  arrows.  Off  he  started,  his  an.xiety  to  kill  the  swan  overcoming  all 
scruples.  At  any  other  time  he  would  have  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  open  his 
father's  medicine-sack  ;  but  now  he  hastily  seized  the  three  arrows  and  ran 
back,  leaving  the  other  contents  of  the  sack  scattered  over  the  lodge.  The 
swan  was  still  there.  He  shot  the  first  arrow  with  great  precision,  and  came 
very  near  to  it.  The  second  came  still  closer  ;  as  lie  took  the  last  arrow,  he 
felt  his  arm  firmer,  and  drawing  it  up  with  vigour,  saw  it  pass  through  the  neck 
c>f  the  swan,  a  little  above  the  breast.  Still  it  did  not  prevent  the  bird  from 
flying  off,  which  it  did,  however,  at  first  slowly,  flapping  its  wings,  and  rising 
gradually  into  the  air,  and  then  flying  off  toward  the  sinking  of  the  sun." — 
pp.  10-12. 

Note  17.  p.  r^  J^Sin^  the  mysteries  q/  MoHda>m/t,'l-^1h&  Ird'ans  hold 
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the  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  in  great  veneration.  ''They  esteem  it  so  important 
anil  divine  a  grain,"  says  Schoolcraft,  "  that  their  story-tellers  invented  various 
tales,  in  which  this  idea  is  symbolised  under  the  form  of  a  special  gift  from  the 
Great  Spirit.  The  Odjibwa-Algonquins,  who  call  it  Mon-da-min,  that  is,  the 
apirit's  grain  or  berry,  have  a  pretty  story  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  stalk,  in 
full  tassel,  is  represented  as  descending  from  the  sky,  under  the  guise  of  a  hand- 
some youth,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  young  man  at  his  fast  of  virility,  or 
coming  to  manhood. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  corn-planting,  and  corn-gathering,  at  least  among  all 
the  still  itticolcnizcd  tribes,  are  left  entirely  to  the  females  and  children,  and  a 
few  superannuated  old  men.  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  this 
Labour  is  not  compulsory,  and  that  it  is  assumed  by  the  females  as  a  just  equi- 
valent, in  their  view,  for  the  onerous  and  continuous  labour  of  the  other  sex,  in 
providuiT  meats,  and  skins  for  clothing,  by  the  chase,  and  in  defending  their 
villages  against  their  enemies,  and  keeping  intruders  off  their  territories.  A 
good  Indian  housewife  deems  this  a  part  of  her  prerogative,  and  prides  herself 
to  have  a  store  of  corn  to  exercise  her  hospitality,  or  duly  honour  her  husband's 
hospitality,  in  the  entertainment  of  the  lodge  guests." — Oneota,  p.  82. 

Note  18,  p.  232. — "  Thus  the  fields  shall  he  more  fruitfiil." — "A  singular 
proof  of  this  belief,  in  both  sexes,  of  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  steps  of  a 
woman  on  the  vegetable  and  insect  creation,  is  foimd  in  an  ancient  custom, 
which  was  related  to  me,  respecting  corn-planting,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
hunter's  wife,  when  the  field  of  corn  had  been  planted,  to  choose  the  first  dark 
or  overclouded  evenuig  to  perform  a  secret  circuit,  sans  htiinleiiicut,  around  the 
field.  For  this  purpose  she  slipped  out  of  the  lodge  in  the  evening,  unobser\-ed, 
to  some  obsure  nook,  where  she  completely  disrobed.  Then,  taking  her 
■^atchecota,  or  principal  garment,  in  one  hand,  she  dragged  it  around  the  field, 
i'his  was  thought  to  ensure  a  prolific  crop,  and  to  prevent  the  assaults  of  insects 
and  worms  upon  the  grain.  It  was  supposed  they  could  not  creep  over  the 
charmed  line." — Oneota,  p.  83.  , 


Note  19,  p.  233. — "  Waf^emin,  the  thief  of  corn-fields, 
Paimosaid,  t/ie  skulking  robber." 

"  If  one  of  the  young  female  buskers  finds  a  red  ear  of  corn,  it  is  typical  ofa 
brave  admirer,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fitting  present  to  some  young  warrior.  But 
if  the  ear  be  crooked,  and  t.apering  to  a  point,  no  matter  what  colour,  the  whole 
circle  is  set  in  a  roar,  and  lua-ge-inin  is  the  word  shouted  aloud.  It  is  the 
sy.mbol  ofa  thief  in  the  corn-field.  It  is  considered  as  the  image  of  an  old  man 
stoopmg  as  he  enters  the  lot.  Had  the  chisel  of  Pra.xiteles  been  employed  to 
produce  this  image,  it  could  not  more  vividly  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  merry 
group  the  idea  of  a  pilferer  of  their  favourite  mondamin.  .  .  . 

"The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  is,  a  mass,  or  crooked  ear  of  grain  ;  but  the 
ear  of  corn  so-called  is  a  conventional  type  ofa  little  old  man  pilfering  ears  ol 
corn  in  a  corn-field.  It  is  in  this  manner  th.it  a  single  word  or  term,  in  these 
curious  languages,  becomes  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  ideas.  And  we  can  thus 
perceive  why  it  is  that  the  word  luageiiitii  is  alone  competent  to  excite  merri- 
ment in  the  husking  circle. 

"  This  term  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  cereal  chorus  or  corn-song,  as  sung 
by  the  Northern  Algonquin  tribes.  It  is  coupled  with  the  phrase  Paintosaid 
— a  permutative  form  of  the  Indian  substantive,  made  from  the  verb  piin-o-sa, 
to  walk.  Its  literal  meaning  is,  Ite  ivho  walks,  or  the  ivalkcr ;  but  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  it  are,  he  who  walks  by  night  to  pilfer  corn.  It  offers,  therefore, 
A  kind  of  parallelism  in  expression  to  the  preceding  term." — Onedia,  p.  254. 

Note  20,  p.  ii,s,.  —  ^'  Piigasaing,  luith  thirteen  pieces." ^■'X\\\%  Game  of  the 
Bowl  is  the  principal  game  of  hazard  among  the  Northern  tribes  of  Indian-.. 
Mr  Schoolcraft  gives  a  particular  account  of  it  in  Onejta,  p.  85.  "This  game," 
he  says,  "is  very  fascinating  to  some  portions  of  the  Indians.  They  stake  at  it 
their  ornaments,  weapons,  clothing,  canoes,  horses,  everything  in  fact  they 
possess  :  and  have  been  known,  it  is  said,  to  .set  up  their  wives  and  children, 
and  even  to  forfeit  their  own  liberty.  Of  such  desperate  stakes  I  have  seen  no 
examples,  nor  do  I  think  the  game  itself  in  common  use.  It  is  rather  confined 
to  certain  persons  who  hold  the  relative  rank  of  gamblers  in  Indian  society,— 
men  who  are  not  noted  as  hunters,  or  warriors,  or  steady  providers  for  their 
families.  Among  these  are  persons  who  bear  the  term  of  [ cKodizze-vj-ur,  that 
is,   wanderers  about  the  country,   braggadocios,  or  foi.      It  can  hardly  be 


classed  v.-ith  the  popular  games  of  amu<;emciit  by  \vliii;h  skill  and  dexlevity  are 
acquired.  I  liave  generally  foimd  the  chiefs  and  graver  men  of  the  tribes,  who 
encouraged  the  young  men  to  play  ball,  and  are  sure  to  be  present  at  the 
rustomary  sports,  to  witness,  and  sanction,  and  applaud  them,  speak  lightly 
and  disparagingly  of  this  game  of  hazard.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
of  the  chiefs  distinguished  in  war  and  the  chase,  at  the  West,  can  be  referred 
to  as  lendnii»  their  e.\ample  to  its  I'.iscinating  power." 

See  also  his  History,  Conii:tioii,  and  Pros/>ec/s  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  Part 
1 1,  p.  72. 

Note  2t,  p.  254.  —  "  To  Hie  Pictured  Rocks  of  sandstone." — The  reader  will 
find  a  long  description  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  in  Foster  and  Whitney's  Report 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,  Part  II.  p.  124.  From 
this  I  make  the  following  extract  :  — 

"  The  Pictured  Rocks  may  be  described,  in  general  terms,  as  a  series  of 
sandstone  bluffs,  e.\tending  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  for  about  five 
miles,  and  rising,  m  most  places,  vertically  from  the  water,  without  any  beach 
at  the  base,  to  a  height  varying  from  fifty  to  nearly  two  hundred  feet.  Were 
they  simply  a  line  of  clifils,  tliey  might  not,  so  far  as  relates  to  height  or  ex- 
tent, be  worthy  of  a  rank  among  great  natural  curiosities,  although  such  an 
assemblage  of  rocky  strata,  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  great  lake,  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  destitute  of  grandeur.  To  the  voyager,  coasting 
along  their  base  in  his  frail  canoe,  they  would,  at  all  times,  be  an  object  of 
dread  ;  the  recoil  of  the  surf,  the  rock-bound  coast,  affording,  for  miles,  no 
place  of  refuge, — the  lowering  sky,  the  rising  wind, — all  these  would  excite 
his  apprehension,  and  induce  him  to  ply  a  vigorous  oar  until  the  dreaded  walJ 
was  passed.  But  in  the  Pictured  Rocks  there  are  two  features  which  com- 
municate to  the  scenery  a  wonderful  and  almist  unique  character.  These 
are,  first,  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  cliffs  have  been  excavated  and 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  lake,  which,  for  centuries,  has  dashed  an 
ocean-like  surf  against  their  base  ;  and,  second,  the  equally  curious  manner 
in  which  large  portions  of  the  surface  have  been  coloured  by  bands  of  brilliant 
hues. 

"  It  is  from  the  latter  circumstance  that  the  name  by  whicli  these  cliffs  are 
known  to  the  American  traveller  is  derived  ;  while  that  applied  to  them  by  the 
French  voy.ageurs  ('  Les  Portails')  is  derived  from  the  former,  and  by  far  the 
most  striking  peculiarity. 

"  The  term  Pictured  Rocks  has  been  in  use  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  but 
when  it  was  first  applied,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover.  It  would  seemthat 
the  first  travellers  were  more  impressed  with  the  novel  and  striking  distribution 
of  colours  on  the  surface  than  with  the  astonishing  variety  of  form  into  which 
the  cliffs  ihemselves  have  been  worn 

"Our  voyageuis  had  many  legends  to  relate  of  the  pranks  of  the  yV/>«?///<(y<;7< 
in  these  caverns  :  and,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  seemed  disposed  to  fabricate 
stories,  without  end,  of  the  achievements  of  this  Indian  deity." 

Note  22,  p.  485. — "  All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders."  —'Wis  title  of  Foresters 
was  given  to  the  early  governors  of  Flanders,  appointed  by  the  kings  of  France. 
Lyderick  du  Bucq,  in  the  days  of  Clotaire  the  Second,  was  the  first  of  them  ; 
and  Beaudoin  Bas-de-Fer,  who  stole  away  the  fair  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  from  the  French  court,  and  married  her  in  Bruges,  was  the  last.  After 
him  the  title  of  Forester  was  changed  to  thr.t  of  Count.  Philippe  d'Alsace,  Guy 
de  Dampierre,  and  Louis  de  Crecy,  coming  later  in  the  order  of  time,  were 
therefore  rather  Counts  than  Foresters.  Philippe  went  twice  to  the  Holy  Land 
as  a  Crusader,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  St  Jean-d'Acre,  shortly  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  City  b"  the  Christians.  Guy  de  Dampierre  died  in  the  prison  of 
Compiijgne.  Louis  de  Cre'cy  was  son  and  successor  of  Robert  dc  Bethune,  who 
strangled  his  wife,  Yolande  de  P.fiurgogne,  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  for 
having  poisoned,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Charles,  his  son  by  his  first  wife, 
Blanche  d'Anjou. 

Note  23,  p.  485. — "  Stately  daine~,  like  queens  attended." — When  Philippe- 
le-Bel,  king  of  France,  visited  Flanders  with  bis  queen,  she  was  so  astonished 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  dames  of  Bruges,  that  she  exclaimed, — '  Je  croyais 
etre  seule  reine  ici,  mais  il  parait  que  ceux  de  Flandre  qui  se  trouvent  dans  nos 
prisons  sont  tous  des  princes,  car  ieurs  femmes  sont  habjlees  comme  desprincessea 
el  des  reines." 


f>04  A-OTES, 


When  the  Ijiiignmnslers  of  Chcnt,  Bruges,  and  Vpres  Went  lo  r.-tris  16  pay 
homage  lo  Kinj;  Juliii,  iji  1351,  they  were  received  Willi  great  pomp  and  distinc- 
tion ;  but,  being  invited  to  a  festival,  they  observed  that  tlieir  seats  at  table 
were  not  furnished  with  cushions  :  uhereupon,  to  make  known  their  displeasuie 
at  this  want  of  rcgartl  to  their  dignity,  they  folded  their  riclily  embroidered 
rloaks  and  sealed  themselves  upon  them.  On  rising  from  the  table,  they  left 
their  cloaks  behintl  them,  and  being  informed  of  their  apparent  forgetfulness, 
Simon  van  Eertrycke,  burgomaster  of  Bruges,  replied,—  "We  Flemings  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  away  our  cushions  after  dinner." 

Note  24»  p.  48.S.-  "  I  Mil- hi  the  geniie  -V^tM-."— Marie  de  Valois,  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  was  left  by  the  <lealh  of  her  father,  Charles-le  Temeraire,  at  the  age 
of  twentj',  the  richest  heiress  of  Europe.  She  came  lo  Bruges,  as  Countess  of 
Flanders,  in  1477,  and  in  the  same  year  was  married  by  proxy  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Maxi- 
milian's substitute,  slept  with  the  princess.  They  were  both  in  complete  dress, 
separated  by  a  naked  sword,  and  attended  by  four  armed  guards.  Marie  was 
adored  by  her  subjects  for  her  gentleness  and  her  many  other  virtues. 

Maximilian  was  .son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  1  hiid,  and  is  the  same 
person  mentioned  aftei  wards  in  the  poem  of  i\'«?vw/r>;f  as  the  Kaiser  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  Iiero  of  Pfin^ing's  poem  of  'Jcmrdank.  }faving  been  imprisoned 
by  the  revolted  burgliers  of  Bruges,  they  refused  to  release  him,  till  he  con- 
sented to  kneel  in  the  public  siinare,  and  to  sweat  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  and 
iie  body  of  St  Donatus,  that  he  would  not  take  vengeance  upon  them  for  their 
rebellion. 

Note  25,  p.  485.—"  The  hlooiiy  hattle  of  the  5,J>nrs  of  Goldr-lLVYf.WA\^,  the 
tnost  memorable  in  Flemish  history,  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Courtray,  on 
the  nth  of  July,  1302,  between  the  French  and  the  Flemings,  the  former  com- 
Dianded  by  Robert,  Comte  d'Artois,  and  the  latter  by  Guillaume  de  Juliers,  and 
Jean,  Comte  de  Namur.  The  French  army  was  completely  routed,  with  a  loss 
Df  twenty  thousand  infantry,  and  seven  thousand  cavalry  ;  among  whom  wera 
sixty-three  princes,  dukes,  and  counts,  seven  hundred  lotds-banneret,  and  eleven 
hundred  noblemen.  The  flower  of  the  French  nobility  perished  on  that  day,  to 
tvhich  history  has  given  the  name  of  the  'jfonrnte  des  Epercns  dOr,  from  the 
ureal  number  of  golden  spurs  found  on  the  field  o(  battle.  Seven  hundred  of 
ihem  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Courtray;  and, 
as  the  cavaliers  of  that  day  wore  but  a  single  spur  each,  these  vouched  to  Gotl 
for  the  violent  and  bloody  death  of  .seven  hundred  of  his  creatures. 

Note  26,  p.  485.-  "^rt7t/  the  fight  at  Minne'<vntcr."—\i\\cvi  the  inhabitanl.s 
i)f  liruges  were  digging  a  canal  at  Minnewater,  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Lys 
from  Deynze  to  their  city,  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by  the  citizen-S  of 
Chent,  whose  commerce  would  have  been  much  injuied  by  the  canal.  They 
were  led  by  Jean  Lyons,  captain  of  a  military  company  at  Clhent,  called  the 
Chaperons  Blaiiis.  He  had  gieat  sway  over  the  turbulent  populace,  who  in 
lho.se  prosperous  times  of  the  city  gained  an  ea.sy  livelihood  by  labouring  two 
or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  had  the  remaining  four  or  five  to  devote  lo  public 
affairs.  The  fight  at  Minnewater  was  followed  bv  open  rebellion  against  Louis 
de  Maele,  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  Protector  of  Bruges.  His  superb  chateau 
of  Wondelghem  was  pillaged  and  burnt :  and  the  insurgents  forced  the  gates  of 
Bruges,  and  entered  in  triumph,  with  Lyons  mounted  at  their  Jiead.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  died  suddenly,  perhaps  by  poison. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  received  a  check  at  the  village  of  Nevele,  and  two 
hundred  of  them  perished  in  the  church,  which  was  burned  by  the  Count's  orders. 
One  of  the  chiefs,  Jean  de  Lannoy,  took  refuge  in  the  belfry.  From  the  summit 
of  the  tower  he  held  forth  his  purse  filled  with  gold,  and  begged  deliverance.  It 
was  in  vain.  His  enemies  cried  from  below  to  save  himself  as  best  he  might ; 
and,  half-suffocalcd  with  smoke  and  flame,  he  threw  himself  from  the  tower,  and 
perished  at  their  feet.  Peace  was  soon  afterwards  established,  and  the  Count 
retired  to  faithful  Ikuges. 

Note  27,  p.  sSi.-Nils  Jucl  was  a  celebrated  Danish  Admiral,  and  Peter 
Wessel  a  V  ice-Admiral,  who  for  his  great  prowess  received  the  popular  title  of 
lordenskicld,  or  Thunder-shield.  In  childhood  he  was  a  tailor's  apprentice, 
and  rose  to  his  higher  rank  before  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  when  he  was  killed 
»)\  1  duel. 


NOTES.  695 

Note  28,  p.  603  — "  T/ic  Blind  C,irlo/Casiil-Cuiiie.''—T\\c  following  descrip- 
tion of  Jasmin,  the  author  of  this  beautiful  poem,  is  talcen  from  the  graphic 
pages  of  Bt'nrn  nnd  tlic  ryrenecs,  l)y  Louisa  Stuart  Costello  ; — 

"At  the  entrance  of  the  promenade  Du  (jravier  is  a  row  of  small  houses- 
some  ctifi's,  other  sliops,  the  indication  of  which  is  a  painted  cloth  placed  across 
the  way,  with  the  owner's  name  in  bright  gold  letters,  in  the  manner  of  the 
arcades  in  the  streets,  and  their  announcements.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of 
these  was,  we  observed,  a  bright  blue  flag,  bordered  with  gold  ;  on  which,  in 
large  gold  letters,  appeared  the  name  of  '  Jasmin,  Coiffeur.'  We  entered,  and 
were  welcomed  by  a  smiling,  dark-eyed  woman,  who  informed  us  that  her  hus- 
band was  busy  at  that  moment  dressing  a  customer's  hair,  but  he  was  desirous 
to  receive  us,  and  begged  we  would  walk  into  his  parlour  at  the  back  of  the 
shop. 

"  She  exhibited  to  us  a  laurel  crown  of  gold,  of  delicate  workmanship,  sent 
from  the  city  of  Clemence  Isaure,  Toulouse,  to  the  poet,  who  will  probably  one 
day  take  his  place  in  the  capitoiil.  Ne.\t  came  a  golden  cup,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  his  honour,  given  by  the  citizens  of  Auch  ;  a  gold  watch,  chain,  and  seals, 
sent  by  the  king,  Louis  Philippe  ;  an  emerald  ring,  worn  and  presented  by  the 
lamented  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  a  pearl  pin,  by  the  graceful  Duchess,  who,  on  the 
poet's  visit  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  son,  received  him  in  the  words  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Henri  Quatre  : — 

'  Brabes  Ga.scous ! 
A  moun  amou  per  bous  aou  dibes  creyre  ; 
Bene3  !  bencs  !  ey  piaze  de  bous  beyre  ; 
Aproucha  boMs !' 

v-a  fine  service  of  linen,  the  offering  of  the  town  of  Pau,  after  its  citizens  had 
given  fetes  in  his  honour,  and  loaded  him  with  caresses  and  praises  ;  and  riick- 
liacks  and  jewels  of  all  descriptions,  offered  to  him  by  lady-ambassadresses  and 
great  lords,  English  'misses' and  '  miladis,'  and  French  and  foreigners  of  all 
nations  who  did  or  did  not  understand  Gascon. 

"All  this,  though  startling,  was  not  convincing;  Jasmin,  the  barber,  might 
only  be  a  fashion,  a.ftirore,  a  caprice,  after  all  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  knew 
how  to  get  up  a  scene  well.  When  we  had  become  nearly  tired  of  looking  over 
these  tributes  to  his  genius,  the  door  opened,  and  the  poet  himself  appeared. 
31is  manner  was  free  and  unembarrassed,  well-bred  and  lively;  he  received  our 
compliments  naturally,  and  like  one  accustomed  to  homage  ;  .said  he  was  ill  and 
mifortunately  too  hoarse  to  read  anything  to  us,  or  should  have  been  delighted 
to  do  so.  He  spoke  with  a  broad  Gascon  accent,  and  very  rapidly  and  elo- 
quently ;  ran  over  the  story  of  his  succes.ses ;  told  us  that  his  grandfather  had 
been  a  beggar,  and  all  his  family  very  poor  ;  that  he  was  now  as  rich  as  he 
wished  to  be  ;  his  .son  placed  in  a  good  position  at  Nantes.  Then  he  showed  us 
his  son's  picture,  and  spoke  of  his  disposition  ;  to  which  his  brisk  little  wife 
added,  that,  though  no  fool,  he  had  not  his  father's  genius ;  to  which  truth  Jas- 
min assented  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  told  him  of  having  seen  mention  made 
of  him  in  an  English  review,  which  he  said  had  been  sejit  him  by  Lord  Durham, 
who  had  paid  him  a  visit  ;  and  I  then  spoke  of  '  Me  cal  mouri '  as  known  to  me. 
This  was  enough  to  make  him  forget  his  hoarseness  and  every  other  evil  ;  it 
v.'ould  Jiever  do  for  me  to  imagine  that  that  little  song  was  his  best  composition  ; 
it  was  merely  his  first  ;  he  must  try  to  read  to  jne  a  little  of  '  L'Abuglo,'— a  few 
verses  of  '  Franqouneto  ; ' — '  You  will  be  charmed,'  said  he  ;  '  but  if  I  were  well, 
and  you  would  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  some  time,  if  yoii 
were  not  merely  running  through  Agen,  I  would  kill  you  with  weeping,  —  I 
would  make  you  die  with  distress  for  my  poor  Margarido,  my  pretty  Fran- 
^ouneto ! ' 

"  He  caught  up  two  copies  of  his  book  from  a  pile  lying  on  the  table,  and 
making  us  sit  close  to  him,  he  pointed  out  the  French  translation  on  one  side, 
which  he  told  us  to  follow  while  he  read  in  Gascon.  He  began  in  a  rich,  sou 
voice,  and  as  he  advanced,  the  surprise  of  Hamlet  on  hearing  the  player-king 
recite  the  disasters  of  Hecuba  was  but  a  type  of  ours,  to  find  ourselves  carried 
away  by  the  spell  of  his  enthusiasm.  His  eyes  swam  in  tears  ;  he  became  pale 
and  red  ;  he  trembled  ;  he  recovered  him.seif ;  his  face  was  now  joyous,  now 
exulting,  gay,  jocose  ;  in  fact,  he  was  twenty  actors  in  one  ;  he  rang  the  changes 
from  Rachel  to  Boufife  ;  and  he  finished  by  delighting  us,  besides  beguiling  us 
of  our  tears,  and  overwhelming  us  with  astonishment. 

"  He  would  have  been  a  treasure  on  the  stage  ;  for  he  is  still,  though  his  first 
youth  is  past,  remarkably  good-lookint;  a'ld  striking  ;  with  black,  sparkling 
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«yes,  cf  intense  expression  ;  a  fine,  iiidtly  complexion  ;  a  countenance  of 
wondrous  mobility  ;  a  good  figure  ;  and  action  full  of  tire  and  grace  ;  he  has 
handsome  hands,  which  he  uses  with  infinite  effect  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  is 
the  best  actor  of  the  kind  i  ever  saw.  I  could  not  quite  understand  what  a 
troubadour  or  jougleur  might  be,  and  I  look  upon  Jasmin  as  a  revived  specimea 
of  that  extinct  race.  Such  as  he  is  might  have  been  Claucelm  Faidit,  of  Avig. 
non,  the  friend  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  lamented  the  death  of  the  hero  in  siidi 
moving  strains  ;  such  might  have  been  Bernard  de  N'eutadour,  who  .sang  the 
praises  of  Queen  Hliiiore's  beauty  ;  such  GeoftVey  Rudel,  of  IJlaye,  on  his  own 
Garonne  ;  such  the  wild  Vidal  ;  certain  it  is  that  none  of  these  troubadour;  of 
old  could  more  move,  by  their  singing  or  reciting,  than  Jasmm,  in  whom  all 
their  long-smothered  fire  and  traditional  magic  seems  reillumined. 

"We  found  we  had  stayed  hours  instead  of  minutes  with  the  poet  :  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  any  apology, — only  regretted  that  his  voice  was  so  out  of 
tune,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  cold,  under  which  he  was  really  labouring, 
and  hoped  to  see  us  again.  He  told  us  our  countrywomen  of  Pau  had  laden 
him  with  kindness  and  attention,  and  spoke  with  such  enthusiasm  of  the  beauty 
of  certain 'misses,' that  I  feared  his  little  wife  would  feel  somewhat  piqued  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  she  stood  by,  smiling  and  happy,  and  enjoying  the  stories 
of  his  triumphs.  I  remarked  that  he  had  restored  the  poetry  of  the  trouba- 
dours ;  asked  him  if  he  knew  their  songs  ;  and  said  he  was  worthy  to  .stand  at 
their  head.  '  I  am,  indeed,  a  troubadour,'  said  he  with  energy  ;  '  but  I  am  far 
beyond  them  all  ;  they  were  but  beginners  ;  they  never  composed  a  poem  like 
my  Fran^ouneto  !  There  are  no  poets  in  France  now, — there  cannot  be  ;  the 
language  does  not  admit  of  it :  where  is  the  fire,  the  spirit,  the  expression,  the 
tenderness,  the  force,  of  the  Gascon?  French  is  but  the  ladder  to  reach  to  the 
first  floor  of  Gascon, — how  can  you  get  up  to  a  height  except  by  a  ladder ': ' 

"  I  returned  by  Agen,  after  an  absence  in  the  Pyrenees  of  some  months,  and 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Jasmin  and  his  dark -eyed  wife.  1  did  not  ex- 
pect that  I  should  be  recognised  ;  but  the  moment  I  entered  the  little  shop  I 
was  hailed  as  an  old  friend.  '  Ah  !' cried  Jasmin,  '  enfin  la  voila  encore  !'  I 
could  not  but  be  flattered  by  this  recollection,  but  soon  found  it  was  less  on  my 
own  account  that  I  was  thus  welcomed,  than  because  a  circumstance  had 
occurred  to  the  poet  which  he  thought  I  could  perhaps  explain.  He  produced 
several  French  newspapers,  in  which  he  pointed  out  to  me  an  arti^  le  headed 
'Jasmin  a  Londres,'  being  a  translation  of  certain  notices  of  himself,  wSich  had 
appeared  in  a  leading  English  literary  jouraal.  He  had,  he  said,  been  informed 
of  the  honour  done  him  by  numerous  friends,  and  assured  me  his  fame  had  been 
much  spread  by  this  means  :  and  he  was  so  delighted  on  the  occasion,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  learn  English,  in  order  that  he  might  judge  of  the  translations 
from  his  works,  which,  he  had  been  told,  were  well  done.  I  enjoyed  his  sur- 
prise, while  1  informed  him  that  1  knew  who  was  the  reviewer  and  translator ; 
and  explained  the  reason  for  the  verses  giving  pleasure  in  an  English  dress  to 
be  the  superior  simplicity  of  the  English  language  over  modern  French,  for 
which  he  has  a  great  contempt,  as  unfitted  for  lyrical  composition.  He  inquired 
of  me  respecting  Burns,  to  whom  he  had  been  likened  :  and  begged  me  to  tell 
him  something  of  Moore.  The  delight  of  himself  and  his  wife  was  amusing  at 
having  discovered  a  secret  which  had  puzzled  them  so  long. 

"  He  had  a  thousand  things  to  tell  me  ;  in  particular,  that  he  had  only  the 
day  before  received  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  informing  him  that 
she  had  ordered  a  medal  of  her  late  husband  to  be  struck,  the  first  of  which 
would  be  sent  to  him  ;  she  also  announced  to  him  the  agreeable  news  of  the 
King  having  granted  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs.  He  smiled  and  wept 
by  turns,  as  he  told  all  this ;  and  declared,  much  as  he  was  elated  at  the  pos- 
session of  a  sum  which  made  him  a  rich  man  for  life,  the  kindness  of  the  Duchess 
gratified  him  even  more. 

"  He  then  made  us  sit  down  while  he  read  us  two  new  poems  ;  both  charming, 
and  full  of  grace  and  naivete;  and  one  very  affecting,  being  an  address  to  the 
King,  alluding  to  the  death  of  his  son.  As  he  read,  his  wife  stood  by,  and 
fearing  we  did  not  quite  comprehend  his  language,  she  made  a  remark  to  that 
eflfect  ;  to  which  he  answered,  impatiently,  '  Nonsense  ;  don't  you  see  they  are 
in  tears?"  This  was  unanswerable,  and  we  were  allowed  to  hear  the  poem  to 
the  end  ;  and  I  certainly  never  listened  to  anything  more  feelingly  and  ener- 
getically delivered. 

"We  had  much  conversation,  for  he  was  anxious  to  detain  us,  and.  in  the 
course  of  it,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  by  some  accused  of  vanity.  'Oh!'  he 
rejoined,  '  what  would  you  have  ?    I  am  a  child  of  nature,  and  <;annot  conceal  my 
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feelings  ,■  the  only  difTcrence  bct.i'cen  mo  and  a  man  of  refinement  is,  that  he 
knows  how  to  conceal  his  vanity  and  exultation  at  success,  which  I  let  every- 
body see."  "—I.  369  et  seq. 

Note  29,  p.  61 1  ■  —  "A  Christmas  Carol." — The  following  description  of  Christ- 
mas in  Burgundy  is  from  M.  Fertiault's  Coup  d'  ail  snr  les  Noeh  en  Boiir- 
^o^ne,  prefixed  to  the  Paris  edi'ion  of  Les  Noels  Bourguignom  de  Bernard de 
la  Monn  ye  {Gni  Barozai],  1842  :  — 

"  Every  year,  at  the  approacli  of  Advent,  people  refresh  their  memories,  clear 
their  throats,  and  begin  preluding,  in  the  long  evenings  by  the  fireside,  those 
carols  whose  invariable  and  eternal  theme  is  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  They 
take  from  old  closets  pamphlets,  little  collections  begrimed  with  dust  and  smoke, 
to  which  the  press,  and  sometimes  the  pen,  has  consigned  these  songs:  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  sounds,  they  gossip,  they  gad  about,  they 
sit  together  by  the  fireside,  sometimes  at  one  house,  sometimes  at  another, 
taking  turns  in  paying  for  the  chestnuts  and  white  wine,  but  singing  with  one 
common  voice  the  grotesque  praises  of  the  Little  Jesus.  There  are  very  few 
villages  even,  which,  during  all  the  evenings  of  Advent,  do  not  hear  some  of 
these  curious  canticles  shouted  in  their  streets,  to  the  nasal  drone  of  bagpipes. 
In  this  case  the  minstrel  comes  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  singers  at  the  fireside  ; 
he  brings  and  adds  his  dose  of  joy  (spontaneous  or  mercenary,  it  matters  little 
which)  to  the  joy  which  breathes  around  the  hearthstone  ;  and  when  the  voices 
vibrate  and  resound,  one  voice  more  is  always  welcome.  There,  it  is  not  the 
purity  of  the  notes  which  makes  the  concert,  but  the  quantity, — non  qualitas, 
sed  quant itas ;  then  (to  finish  at  once  with  the  minstrel!,  when  the  Saviour  has 
at  length  been  born  in  the  manger,  and  the  beautiful  Christmas  Eve  is  passed, 
the  rustic  piper  makes  his  round  among  the  houses,  where  every  one  compli- 
ments and  thanks  him,  and,  moreover,  gives  him  in  small  coin  the  price  of  the 
shrill  notes  with  which  he  has  enlivened  the  evening  entertainments. 

"  More  or  less,  until  Christm.is  Eve,  all  goes  on  in  this  way  among  our  devout 
singers,  with  the  difference  of  some  gallons  of  wine  or  some  hundreds  of  chest- 
nuts. But  this  famous  eve  once  come,  the  scale  is  pitched  upon  a  higher  key  ; 
the  closing  evening  must  be  a  memorable  one.  The  toilet  is  begun  at  nightfall ; 
then  comes  the  hour  of  supper,  admonishing  divers  appetites  ;  and  groups,  as 
numerous  as  possible,  are  formed  to  take  together  this  comfortable  evening 
repast.  The  supper  finished,  a  circle  gathers  around  the  hearth,  which  is 
arranged  and  .set  in  order  this  evening  after  a  particular  fashion,  and  which  at  a 
later  hour  of  the  night  is  to  become  the  object  of  special  interest  to  the  children. 
On  the  burning  brands  an  enormous  log  has  been  placed.  This  log  assuredly 
does  not  change  its  nature,  but  it  changes  its  name  during  this  evening  ;  it  is 
called  the  .Si^c/itr  (the  Yule-log).  'Look  you,"  say  they  to  the  children,  'if  you 
are  good  this  evening,  Noel'  (forwith  children  one  must  always  personify)  'will 
rain  down  sugar-plums  in  the  night.'  And  the  children  sit  demurely,  keeping 
as  quiet  as  their  turbulent  little  natures  will  permit.  The  groups  of  older  per- 
sons, not  always  as  orderly  as  the  children,  seize  this  good  opportunity  to  sur- 
render themselves  with  merry  hearts  and  boisterous  voices  to  the  chanted 
worship  of  the  miraculous  Noel.  For  this  final  solemnity,  they  have  kept  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  electrifying  carols.  Noel !  Noel ! 
Noel! — this  magic  word  resounds  on  all  sides:  it  seasons  every  sauce,  it  is 
served  up  with  every  course.  Of  the  thousands  of  canticles  which  are  heardon 
this  famous  eve,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  begin  and  end  with  this  word  :  which 
is,  one  may  say,  their  Alpha  and  Omega,  their  crown  and  footstool.  This  last 
evening,  the  merry-making  is  prolonged.  Instead  of  retiring  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  as  is  generally  done  on  all  the  preceding  evenings,  they  wait  for  the 
st'-oke  of  midnight  :  this  word  sufficiently  proclaims  to  what  ceremony  they  are 
going  to  repair.  For  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  bells  have  been 
calling  the  faith.''ul  with  a  triple-bob-major  ;  and  each  one,  furnished  with  a  little 
taper  streaked  with  various  colours  (the  Christmas  Candle),  goes  through  the 
crowded  streets,  where  the  lanterns  are  dancing  like  Will-o'-the-wisps  at  the 
impatient  summons  of  the  multitudinous  chimes.  It  is  the  Midnight  Mass. 
Once  inside  the  church,  they  hear  with  more  or  less  piety  the  Mass,  emblematic 
of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Then  in  tumultand  great  haste  they  return  home- 
ward, always  in  numerous  groups  ;  they  salute  the  Yule-log  :  they  pay  homage 
to  the  hearth  ;  they  sit  down  at  table,  and,  amid  songs  which  reverberate  louder 
than  ever,  make  this  meal  of  after-Christmas  so  long  looked  for,  so  cherished,  so 
joyous,  so  noisy,  and  which  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  call,  we  hardly  know 
why,  Rossignon.    The  supper  eaten  at  nightfall  is  no  impedmiect  as  you  may 
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imagine,  to  the  appetite's  returning  ;  above  all,  if  the  going  to  and  from  church 
has  made  the  devout  eaters  feel  some  little  shafts  of  the  sharp  and  biting  north 
wind.  KossigHOH  then  goes  on  merrily — sometimes  far  into  the  morning  hours  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  gradually  throats  grow  hoarse,  stomachs  are  filled,  the  Vule- 
log  burns  out,  and  at  last  the  hour  arrives  when  each  one,  as  best  he  may, 
regains  his  domicile  and  his  bed,  and  puts  with  himself  between  the  sheets  the 
material  for  a  good  sore  throat,  or  a  good  indigestion,  for  the  morrow.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  care  has  been  taken  to  place  in  the  slippers  or  wooden  shoes  of 
the  children  the  sugar-plums,  which  shall  be  for  them,  on  their  waking,  the 
velcome  fruits  of  the  Christmas  log." 

In  the  Glossary,  the  Siic/ie,  or  Yule-log,  is  thus  defined  : — 
"  This  is  a  huge  log,  which  is  placed  on  the  fire  on  Chr'.?tmas  Eve,  and  which 
in  Burgundy  is  called,  on  this  account,  lai  Suche  cie  Noel.  Then  the  father  of 
the  family,  particularly  among  the  middle  classes,  sings  solemnly  Christmas 
carols  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  smallest  of  whom  he  sends  into  the  corner 
to  pray  that  the  Yule-log  may  bear  him  some  sugar-plums.  Meanwhile,  little 
parcels  of  them  are  placed  under  each  end  of  the  log,  and  the  children  come 
and  pick  thera  up,  believing,  in  good  faith,  that  the  great  log  has  borne  them." 
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t.^THEx3v» 

Round  Table  Library. 

Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Gilt,  3s.   6d.    Fully  Illustrated. 

"TIT*  SERIES  of  clever  Romances  re-issued   in  up-to-date 
form  and  binding,  at  a  popular  price. 

RUNNYMEDE    &    LINCOLN    FAIR. 

A  Story  of  the   Great  Charter.     By  J.  G.  Edgar.    Illus- 
trated by  Adolf  Thiedb  and  others. 

CRESSY   AND   POICTIERS. 

The  Story  of  the  Black  Prince's  Page.     By  J.  G.  Edgar. 
Illustrated  by  Powell  Chase  and  others. 

HOW   I    WON    MY    SPURS;    or,    A    Boy's 

Adventures  in  the  Barons'  Wars.  By  J.  G.  Edgar 
Illustrated  by  J.  Ambrose  Walton  and  others, 

HUBERT  ELLIS. 

A  Story  of  the  Days  of  King  Richard  the  Second.  By 
F.  Davenant.     Illustrated  by  Adolf  Thiede  and  others. 

STORIES  OF  THE  WARS.     1574-1658. 

From  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  to  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.    By  John  Tillotson.     Fully  illustrated. 

ADVENTURES  OF  REUBEN  DAVIDGER; 

Seventeen  years  and  four  months  captive  among  tha 
Dyaks  of  Borneo.  By  James  Greenwood.  Illustrated 
)oy  R.  Hullula  and  others. 


Presentation  Series. 


Demy  8vo,  Fully  Illustrated,  Cloth   Gilt,  3s.  6d. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID;   or.  Three 

Years  in  the  Holy  City. 

Being  a  series  of  the  letters  of  Adina,  a  Jewess  of  Alexandria,  relating 
all  the  scenes  and  wonderful  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
from  His  baptism  in  Jordan  to  His  crucifixion  on  Calvary.  By  J.  H. 
Ingraham.     With  twenty-four  Illustrations  by  Victor  A.  Searles. 

THE  THRONE  OF  DAVID  ;  From  the  Consecration  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Bethlehem  to  the  Rebellion  of  Prince  Absalom.  Being 
an  illustration  of  the  splendour,  power,  and  dominion  of  the  reign 
of  David.  By  J.  H.  Ingraham.  With  twenty  Illustrations  by 
Victor  A.  Searles. 

THE   PILLAR  OF   FIRE  ;    or,  Israel   in    Bondage. 

Describing  the  bondage  and  deliverance  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Illustrating  scenes  of  the  history  of  Egypt  of  thai 
period,  strictly  harmonising  with  the  Mosaic  narrative.  By  J.  H. 
Ingraham.     With  twenty  Illustrations  by  Victor  A.  Searles. 

IN  HIS  STEPS:  What  Would  Jesus  Do?   By  Chas.  M. 

Sheldon.     Illustrated  by  Frances  Ewan. 

The  Sunday  Chronicle  says: — "'In  His  Steps'  may  claim  to  be  in 
religious  circles  The  Book  of  the  hour.  We  hear  of  ministers  all 
over  London  and  the  provinces  making  it  the  text  of  sympathetic 
sermons,  and  whole  congregations  being  supplied  with  copies." 

HIS    BROTHER'S    KEEPER:     Christian    Stewardship. 

By  Charles  M.  Sheldon.      Illustrated  by  Frances  Ewan. 

The  Evangelist  says: — "It  puts  clearly   and   cogently  the  subject  rf 
the  duty  of  those  who  have  means,  to  those  who  have  not,  of  employer 
and  benefactors  to  employes   and    beneficiaries,  and  again  of  the  latte  t 
to  the  former,  in  the  fight  which  shines  from  the  Cross  of  Christ.     The 
story  is  full  of  interest  from  cover  to  cover." 

JABEZ    EASTERBROOK.     By   Joseph    Hocking.     Illus 
trated  by  W.  S.  Stacey. 

The  Rock  says: — "Real  strength  is  shown  in  the  sketches,  of  which 
that  of  Brother  Bowman  is  most  prominent.     In  its  way  it  is  delightful." 


New  3/6  Gift  Books. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Gilt  (mostly  Illustrated, 
and  Gilt  Edges),  8/6  each. 

1  Seven   Little   Australians. 

By  Ethel  Turner.    With  26  Illustrations. 

2  Tlie   Family  at  Misrule; 

Sequel  to  the  above.      By  Ethel  Turner.     With  20 
Illustrations. 

3  The   Little   Larrikin. 

By  Ethel  Turner.     With  25  Illustrations. 

4  Miss   Bobbie. 

By  Ethel  Turner.     With  33  Illustrations. 

5  The  Camp  at  Wandinong:^ 

By  Ethel  Turner.     Fully  Illustrated. 

10  Princess    Sarah. 

By  John   Strange   Winter.      With  30  Illustrations. 

11  A  Mother's   Holiday. 

By  John    Strange    Winter.     With  30   Illustrations. 

12  Paul. 

By  F.  M.  KiNGSLEY.     With  4  Illustrations. 

14  Australian   Fairy  Tales. 

By  Atha  Westbury.     With  25  Illustrations. 

15  The   Patty- Pats. 

By  H.  Escott  Inman.     With  26  Illustrations. 

16  The  Youngsters  of  Murray  Home. 

By  M.  Ella  Chaffey.    With  25  Illustrations. 

17  The  Romance  of  Engineering. 

Our    Highways,   Railways,    and    Waterways.      By  H. 
Friih.    With  150  Illustrations. 


NEW  3/6  GIFT  BOOKS— continwd. 

1 8  The  Romance  of  Navigation  and  Mari- 

time   Discovery.      By   Henry   Frith.      With   120 
Illustrations. 

19  Coil  and  Current; 

or,  Triumphs   of  Electricity.     By  Henry   Frith  and 
S.  Rawson.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

20  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

By  Harriet  Beechbr  Stowk.    Illustrated. 

21  My   Happy   Half-Century: 

An  Autobiography.    By  Frances  E.  Willard.    Illus- 
trated. 

22  The   Land  of  Idols; 

or.  Talks   with   Young   People   about   India.      By   the 
Rev.  John  J.  Pool.    With  120  Illustrations. 

23  Bunyan's   Pilgrim's   Progress. 

With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D., 
and  100  Illustrations. 

24  From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House. 

The   Story  of  the   Life   of    President    Garfield.       By 
W.  M.  Thayer.     Illustrated. 

25  Holiday     House.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

26  Standish    of    Standish,  By  J.  G.  Austin. 

27  A     Humble     Enterprise.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

28  Robinson     Crusoe.        with  Memoir  and  Illustrations. 

29    Wild  Sports  of  the  World. 

By  J.  Greenwood.    Illustrated. 


The   Prize   Library. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,   2s.  I 
also  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d« 

g.^gXXB^ 

ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITIONS,  WELL  PRINTED  ON  GOOD  PAPER. 

EACH    VOLUME    ILLUSTRATED 

BY    WELL-KNOWN    ARTISTS,    AND    ATTRACTIVELY    BOUND    IN 

CLOTH    GILT,    WITH    SPECIAL    DESIGNS. 

1  Little  Women  l.  m.  alcott. 

2  Good  Wives  l.  m.  alcott. 

3  The   Lamplighter  miss  commin© 

4  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  mrs.  h.  b.  stows. 

5  Wide,  Wide  World  euzabeth  wktherell. 

6      Queechy  Elizabeth  Wetherbll. 

7  Prince  of  the  House  of  David 

Rev.  J.   H.  Ingraham. 

8  The  Throne  of  David       rev.  j.  h.  ingraham. 

9      Melbourne     House  Elizabeth  Wetherell. 

10  From  Jest  to  Earnest  rkv.  e.  p.  roc 

11  Standish  of  Standish  janb  g.  austw. 


THE  PRIZE   LIBRARY— continued. 


12  A  Knight  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Rev.  E.   p.  Rob. 

13  What  Katy  did  at  Home  and  at  School 

Susan  Coolidge. 

14  The    Old    Helmet  Elizabeth  Wetherell. 

15  Daisy  Elizabeth  Wetherell. 

16  Without  a  Home  rev.  e.  p.  roe. 

17  Barriers  Burned  Away  rev.  e.  p.  roe. 

18  Ben    Hur  lew  Wallace. 

19  Beulah  a.  j.  evans  wilson. 

20  Infelice  a.  j.  evans  wilson. 

21  5t.    Elmo  A.  J.   Evans  Wilson. 

2  2  At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius     a.  j.  evans  wilson 

23  A  Young  Girl's  Wooing  rev.  e.  p.  ro*. 

24  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  mrs.  craik. 

25  The  Pillar  of  Fire  rev.  j.  h.  ingraham. 

26  Mabel  Vaughac*  miss  cdmming. 

27  Miss    Lou  Rev.  .7    P.  Rois. 


THE  PRIZE  LIBRARY— continued. 


28  Holiday  House 

29  North  and  South 


Catherine  Sinclair. 


Mrs.  Gaskelx. 


30  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr     rev.  e.  p.  roe. 

31  Macaria  a,  j.  evans  wilson. 

32  A  Man's  Foes  e.  h.  strain. 


33  A  Day  of  Fate 

34  Prisoners  of  the  5ea 

35  What  Katy  did  Next 


Rev.  E,  p.  Roe. 


F.  M.  KlNQSLEY. 


Susan  Coolidge. 


36  He  Fell  in  Love  with  His  Wife 

Rev.   E.  p.    Roe, 

37  Titus;   A  Comrade  of  the  Cross. 

F.    M.    KiNGSLEY, 


<t^l 


The  Captain  Library. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth   Gilt,   2s.,   each  with 
Four  Illustrations. 

'y  ■'  LIBRARY  in  which  the  names  of  the  authors  give 
^*~^  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  literary  merits  of  the 
books,  whilst  the  paper,  printing,  binding,  and  illustrations, 
are  alike  excellent, 

■+^-^^ 

1  Westward    Ho  !      By   Charles    Kingsley. 

2  From   Log  Cabin  to   White   House.     By 

W.   M.  Thayer. 

3  Robinson    Crusoe.      By  Daniel  Defoe. 

4  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

5  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

6  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 

7  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

8  Andersen's  Popular  Tales, 

9  Andersen's  Stories, 

10  Boys'  Own  Sea  Stories. 

11  Two  Years   before   the   Mast.     By   R.  H. 

Dana. 

12  The    Scottish    Chiefs.      By  Jane   Porter. 

13  Ivanhoe.      By  Sir   Walter   Scott. 

14  Romance    of    Navigation.      By  Henry  Frith. 


TFE    CAPTAIN    LIBRARY  •^continued, 

15  Two    Years    AgOt      By  Charles  Kingsley. 

16  The    Last    of    the    Barons.       By  Bulwef 

Lytton. 

17  Harold.      By  Bulwer  Lytton. 

18  The    Mids    of  the    "Rattlesnake."      B3 

Arthur   Lee    Knight. 

19  The     Black    Man's    Ghost.       By  John  c 

HUTCHESON. 

20  Dicky   Beaumont.     By  Arthur  Lee  Knight. 

21  The  Heir  of   Langridge  Towers.     By  R 

M.   Freeman. 

22  Frank    Allreddy's    Fortune.      By  Captah 

Franklin  Fox.     Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stagey. 

23  The  Rajah  of  Monkey  Island.    By  Arthui 

Leb   Knight. 

24  The    Cruise   of   the    **  Cormorant."     B: 

Arthur  Lee  Knight. 

25  Silas,    the   Conjurer.      By  James  Greenwood 

26  Twenty   Thousand   Leagues   Under  the 

Sea.     By  Jules  Verne. 

27  The  Wonderful   Travels.    By  Jules  Verne. 

28  Among  the  Canibals.      By  Jules  Verne. 

29  The    Moon    Voyage.      By  Jules  Verne. 

30    The  Adventures   of    Captain    Hatteras. 

By  Jules  Verne. 


THE    LILY   SERIES. 

Large  Crown  Svo,  Cloth  Gilt,  Illnstyated,  Is.  6d. 

ENTIRELY    NEW     EDrnoN5,       WELL     PRINTED     ON     GOOD     PAPliRa 

EACH    VOLUME    ILLUSTRATED    BY 

WELL-KNOWN    ART15T5,     AND    ATTRACTIVELY    BOUND    L'l 

CLOTH    GILT,    WITH    SPECIAL    DESIGN. 

J  LITTLE   WOMEN     L.  RI.  Alcott 

2  GOOD    WIVES L.  M.  Alcott 

3  THE    LAMPLIGHTER  ...         ...      Miss  Cuamixg 

4  UNCLE   TOM'S   CABIN  Mrs.  H.  B.  Sto'.ve 

5  WIDE,    WIDE    WORLD      ...  Elizabeth  Wethlrkll 

6  QUEECHY Elizabeth  Wethlrlll 

7  PRINCE   OF  THE    H0U5E   OF   DAVID 

Rev,  j.  H.  Ingraham 

8  THE  THRONE    OF    DAVID  ...   Rev.  J.  H.  Ikgraiia  i 

9  MELBOURNE    HOUSE Elizabeth  Wetherell 

10  FROM   JEST   TO    EARNEST      ...      Rev.  E.  P.  Roe 

n  STANDISH    OF    5TANDISH Jane  G.  Austin 

12  A    KNIGHT   OF   THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 

Rev.  E.  p.  Rjh 

13  WHAT  KATY  DID  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL 

Susan  Coolidce 

14  THE   OLD   HELMET      ...       Eluabeth  Wetherell 


THE  LILY  SERIES— continued. 

13  DAISY Elizabeth  Wetherell 

16  WITHOUT   A    HOME      Rev.  E.  P.  R03 

17  BARRIERS   BURNED   AWAY Rev.  E.  P.  Roe 

18  BEN   HUR Lew  Wallace 

19  BEULAH A.  J.  Evans  Wilson 

20  INFELICE A.  J.  Evans  Wilson 

21  ST.    ELMO A.  J.  Evans  Wilson 

22  AT   THE   MERCY   OF  TIBERIU5...  A.  J.  E.  Wilson 

23  A   YOUNQ   GIRL'S   WOOING     ...     Rev.  E.  P.  Roe 

24  A   HUMBLE    ENTERPRISE Ala  Cambridge 

25  TITUS Florence  M.  Kingsley 

26  JOHN   HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN  Mrs.  Craik 

27  IN   HIS   STEPS  CiiAs.  M.  Sheldon 

28  THE   PILLAR  OF  FIRE Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham 

29  MABEL  VAUGHAN Miss  Gumming 

3D  MISS   LOU Rev.  E.  P.  R03 

31  HOLIDAY   HOUSE      Catherine  Sinclair 

32  NORTH   AND   SOUTH Mrs.  Caskell 

33  OPENING   A  CHESTNUT   BURR  ...  Rev.  E.  P.  Rob 

34  MACARIA  ., ..., A.  J.  Evans  Wilson 


THE  LILY  SERIES— coniinued. 

35  A  MAN'S   FOES        ^ E.  H.  Strain 

35  A   DAY  OF  FATE Rev.  E.  P.  Roe 

37  PRISONERS   OF  THE   SEA         ...  F.  M.  Kingsley 

38  WHAT   KATY   DID   NEXT Susan  Coolidge 

39  THE   CRUCIFIXION   OF  PHILLIP  STRONG  :^- 

Chas.  M.  Sheldon 

40  HIS   BROTHER'S  KEEPER  ...     Chas.  M.  Sheldoj^ 

41  RICHARD   BRUCE     Chas.  M.  Sheldon 

42  THE  TWENTIETH   DOOR Chas.  M.  Sheldon 

43  MALCOM  KIRK  Chas.  M.  Sheldon 

44  ROBERT   HARDY'S  SEVEN   DAYS. 

Chas.  M.  Sheldon 

45  HE   FELL  IN   LOVE    WITH   HIS   WIFE 

Rev.  E.  p.  Roe 

45    TWO  YEARS   AGO Chas.  Kingsley 

47  DANESBURY   HOUSE  ...        Mrs.  Henry  Wood 

48  MINISTERING  CHILDREN  ...  M.  L.  Charlesworth 


t^^. 


--ex  THE  KSk. 

New  Youths'   Library. 

c.€XX^» 

J 1 

Large   Crown   8vo,    Cloth   Gilt,   with  four 
Illustrations,  Is.  6d. 

n 


HIS  Library  provides    an    excellent    series    of    most 
interesting    literature    for    boys,    well    printed    on 
good  paper,  and  tastefully  bound. 

1  From   Log  Cabin  to  White  House. 

By   W.   M.   TiiAYEK. 

2  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  daniel  defob. 

3  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's   Progress, 

4  Grimm's   Fairy  Stories. 

5  The  Arabian   Nights   Entertainments. 

6  The  Swiss   Family   Robinson. 

7  Andersen's  Popular  Tales* 

8  Andersen's  Stories. 

9  Boys'  Own  Sea  Stories. 

10    Two  Years   before  the  Mast. 

By  R.  H.  Dana, 


THE  NEW  YOUTHS'   LIBRARY— continued. 

—  -  -  -  I  ■  — ^-i 

11  Scottish    CMefS.  By  Janb  porter. 

12  Ivanhoe.  By  Sm  Walter  Scott. 

13  Romance  of  Navigation.       By  henry  frith. 

14  Prisoners  of  the  Sea.         By  f.  m.  kingsley. 

15      Westward     Ho  I  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

16  Mids  of  the  "Rattlesnake." 

By  A,   Lee   Knight. 

17  Black  Man's  Ghost.  By  j.  c.  hutcheson. 

18  Dicky   Beaumont.  By  a.  lee  knight. 

19  Cruise  of  the   *♦  Cormorant." 

By  A.   Lee   Knight 
20      Two     Years     Ago.  By  Charles   kingsley. 

21    The  Last  of  the   Barons, 

By  Bulwer  Lytton 

22  Harold.  By  Bolwer  Lytton. 

23  The    Holy    War.  By  John  Bunyan. 


The  Sheldon  Library. 

IN    UNIFORM    BlNDINOa. 

,^xyr^^ 

L 

Crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  Tinted  Art  Wrapper,  6d. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  Cluth,  Special  Design,  1/- 
Large  Crn.  8vo,  Illustrated,  Cloth  Gilt,  very  attractive,    1/6 


1  IN   HIS   STEPS:    What  ^v^ould  Jesus  Do? 

Chas.  M.  Sheldon 

2  THE   CRUCIFIXION   OF   PHILLIP   STRONG. 

Chas.  M.  Sheldon. 

3  HIS  BROTHER'S  KEEPER:  Christian  Stewardship. 

Chas.  M.  Sheldon. 

4  RICHARD  BRUCE;  or,  the  Life  that  Now  Is. 

Chas.  M.  Sheldon. 

5  THE  TWENTIETH    DOOR.  Chas.  M.  Sheldon. 


6  MALCOM  KIRK:    Overcoming  the  World. 

Chas.  M.  Sheldon. 

7  ROBERT   HARDY'S   SEVEN   DAYS. 

Chas.  M.  Sheldon. 

8  THE    HOLY    WAR.  John  Bunyan. 

9  JOHN    HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN.  Mrs  Craik 

10  DANESBURY    HOUSE.  Mrs.  Henry  Wood: 

11  MINISTERING    CHILDREN.  M   L   Charlesworth. 


i,.€xTHEX3s* 

Shilling  "Pansy"  Series 

(CLOTH    BOUND.) 

Cr07(m  Svo,  Cloth,  Design  in  Colours,  Is.  fach, 

mHERE  are  substantial  reasons  for  the  great  popularity 
of  the  •*  Pansy  Books,"  and  foremost  amongst  thesf 
are  their  truth  to  nature  and  to  Hfe,  and  their  purity  anc 
good  taste.  The  othar  works  included  in  the  Series  ar( 
equally  irreproachable. 

1  Four  Qirls  at  Chautauqua By  "Pansy' 

2  The  Chautauqua  Qirls  at  Home By  "Pansy' 

3  Christie's  Christmas By  "Pansy' 

4  An  Endless  Chain By  "Pansy' 

5  Ruth  Erskine's  Crosses         By  "  Pansy  ' 

6  Links  in  Rebecca's  Life  By  "  Pansy  ' 

7  Mrs.  Solomon  5mith  Looking:  On  By  "Pansy' 

8  From  Different  Standpoints  By  "Pansy' 

9  Three  People By  "Pansy' 

10  Ester  Ried    By  "Pansy' 

11  Ester  Ried  yet  Speaking      By  "Pansy' 

12  Julia  Ried By  "  Pansy  ' 

13  Wise  and  Otherwise By  "Pansy" 

14  The  King's  Daughter   .,.. By  "Pansy' 

15  The  Hatl  in  the  Grove        .,.        ...  By  "  Pansy  " 


SHILLING   ''PANSY''   SERIES- continued. 

i6  A  New  Graft  on  the  Family  Tree  By  "  Pansy  " 

17  Interrupted         By  "  Pansy  " 

18  The  Man  of  the  House    By  "Pansy" 

Uj  The  Pocket  Measure By  "  Pansy  " 

20  Household  Puzzles By  "  Pansy  " 

21  Tip  Lewis  and  His  Lamp    By  "Pansy" 

22  Sidney  Martin's  Christmas    By  "  Pansy  ' 

23  Little  Fishers  and  their  Nets         ...         By  "  Pansy  " 

24  Spun  from  Fact By  "Pansy" 

25  The  Randolphs  ...         By  "Pansy" 

26  One  Commonplace  Day    By  "  Pansy  " 

27  Chrissy's  Endeavour By  "Pansy" 

28  A  Sevenfold  Trouble By  "  Pansy  " 

Uiiifoi'jii  ivith  the  fair  going  : 

39  Echoing'  and  Re  =  echoing      ...  By  Payk  Huntingdon 

41  Ben  Hur By  Lew  Wallace 

42  The  Fair  God By  Lew  Wallace 

43  Naomi ;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem Mrs.  Wedb 

44  Beulah     By  Augusta  J.  Evans  Wilson 

45  Infelice By  Augusta  J.  Evans  Wilson 

46  John  Ward,   Preacher  ...    By  Margaret  Deland 

47  St.   Elmo By  Augusta  J.  Evans  Wilson 

48  At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius     By  A.  J.  Evans  Wilsom 


SIIIL  LING   "  rjN'S  ] '"    SERIES— continue  J. 

49  Vashti  By  Augusta  J.  Evans  Wilso: 

50  Macaria By  Augusta  J.  Evans  Wilsoi 

51  Inez  By  Augusta  J.  Evans  Wilsoi 

52  Urbane;  or,  the  I'astor  and  His  Friends  ...  E.  Prentis 

53  Melbourne  House  By  Elizabeth  Wetherel 

54  Daisy        ...         ...         ...       By  Elizabeth  Wetherel 

55  Little  Women By  Louisa  M.  Alcot 

56  Good  Wives       By  Louisa  M.  Alcot 

57  Aunt  Jane's  Hero By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prentis 

58  Flower  of  the  Family      By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prentis 

59  Jessamine  ...         ...         ...      By  Marion  Harlan 

60  The  Old   Helmet T'y  Elizabeth  Wetherel 

61  What  Katy  Did  By  Susan  Coolidg 

62  What  Katy  Did  at  School By  Susan  Coolidg 

63  The  Lamplighter By  Miss  Cummin 

64  The  Wide,   Wide  World  ...  By  Elizabeth  Wetherel 

65  Queechy By  Elizabeth  Wetherel 

67  Stepping  Heavenward By  Elizabeth  Prentis 

68  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David        ...      Ingraha 

69  Anna  Lee  By  T.  S.  Arthu 

70  The  Throne  of  David      ...       By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraha 

71  The  Pillar  of  Fire By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraha 

72  Mabel  Vaughan         By  Miss  Cummin 

73  The  Basket  of  Flowers... By  G.  T.  Bedei. 


The  Rainbow  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  in  cloth,  Design  in  Colours,  Is.  each, 

mHE    cheapest    Series   of    Standard    Gift    Books    ever 
issued.      As    Birthday    Presents,    Day,    or   Sunday 
School  Prizes,  the  Series  is  unrivalled  at  the  price. 

1  R0BIN50N   CRU50E With  many  liluslrationa 

2  SANDFORD   AND   MERTON... Numerous  Illustrations 

3  UNCLE   TOM'S   CABIN     With  numerous  Illustrations 

4  TWO  YEARS   BEFORE  THE   MA5T     R.  H.  Dana 

5  GRIMM'5    FAIRY    TALES      Nnumerous  Illustrations 

6  EVENINGS   AT   HOME     With  numerous  Illustrations 

7  BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS Illustrated 

8  A   BOY'5   LIFE   ABOARD   SHIP         ...       Illustrated 

9  LIFE    IN   A  WHALER Illustrated 

10  HANS  ANDERSEN'S  POPULAR  TALES   Illustrated 

11  HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  STORIES      Illustrated 

12  HANS  ANDERSEN'S  POPULAR  STORIES  Illustrated 

13  ANDERSEN'S   FAVOURITE   TALES 

14  FROM  LOG  CABIN  TO  WHITE  HOUSE    Illustrated 

15  MISS   EDQEWORTH'S   MORAL  TALES 

16  MISS  EDGEWORTH'S  POPULAR  TALES 

17  LAMB'S  TALES   FROM   SHAKESPEARE  


THE  RAINBOW  SERIES-continued. 

18  BARON   MUNCHAUSEN 

19  ARABIAN   NIGHTS    

20  THE   YOUNG    MAROONERS      .. 

21  THE   MARVELS   OF   NATURE.. 

22  WILLIS,   THE    PILOT      ... 

23  GREAT   INVENTORS    

24  CRUSADES   AND   CRUSADERS 

25  BOY'S   BOOK   OF  MODERN   TRAVEl 

26  ENGLAND'S   HERO  

27  FIFTY  FAAIOUS  WOMEN 

28  BIBLE   HEROES     ... 

29  THRILLING   ADVENTURES. 

30  IN   SEARCH   OF   FRANKLIN 

31  WAY  TO   VICTORY  

32  TRUE   ROYALTY 

33  TRUE   NOBILITY   

34  COLUMBUS 

35  FRANKLIN    ... 

36  WASHINGTON 

37  PRINCE   OF   PIONEERS 

38  PURITAN   CAPTAIN 

39  PRINCE   GOLDENBLADE 
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THE   RAINBOW  SERIES— continued. 
Uniform  with  the  "  Rainbow  Series." 

The  Works  of  E.  P.  Roe. 
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41  OPENING    A    CHESTNUT    BURR 

42  A    FACE    ILLUMINED 

43  BARRIERS    BURNED    AWAY   ... 

44  WHAT  CAN    SHE    DO?  

45  A    DAY   OF    FATE 

46  AN    UNEXPECTED    RESULT    .... 

47  TAKEN    ALIVE        

48  WITHOUT  A    HOME 

49  A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY   f... 

50  NEAR   TO    NATURE'5    HEART    

51  FROM   JEST  TO    EARNEST 

52  HIS   SOMBRE    RIVALS   

53  AN   ORIGINAL   BELLE 

54  HE    FELL    IN    LOVE    WITH    HIS    WIFE 

55  THE    EARTH    TREMBLED     

56  MISS    LOU 

57  FOUND,    YET    LOST 

58  A   YOUNG    GIRL'S    WOOING    .. 

59  DRIVEN    BACK   TO    EDEN    
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